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PREFACE. 


The  American  Editor  of  this  valuable  work  begs  leave  to  state  that  it  was 
undertaken  with  strict  reference  to  the  wants  of  American  churchmen.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  he  has  left  out  many  articles  which  relate  to  the 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Church  of  England ;  many 
articles  purely  architectural  in  their  details ;  several  on  the  more  abstruse  and 
mooted  points  of  theology ;  and  he  has  modified  and  amended  others,  by  the 
introduction  of  much  new  matter,  relating  to  the  American  branch  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  in  all  those  points  where  we  canonically,  rubrically,  and 
politically  differ  from  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Editor  firmly  believes  that,  while  under  his  revision  it  has  lost  none  of 
its  real  value  as  an  English  work,  it  has  gained  something  in  its  better  adap- 
tation to  the  American  Church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  which  pertain 
to  the  noble  daughter  of  a  more  noble  and  venerable  mother. 

Dr.  Hook  says,  '^  This  edition,''  the  sixth  (of  which  this  is  a  reprint)  ^'  has 
been  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred  articles,  the  autho- 
rities are  quoted  upon  which  the  statements  are  made  in  the  more  important 
articles,  and,  where  it  has  been  possible,  the  ipmsima  verba  of  the  authors 
referred  to,  have  been  given."  Dr.  Hook  also  adds : — "  The  circumstances  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  changed  considerably  from  what  they  were  when 
the  Church  Dictionary  was  first  published.  At  that  time  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  universally  recognised,  and  the  fear  was  lest  her 
pretensions  to  Catholicity  should  be  ignored.  But  now  an  affectation  of  repudi- 
ating our  Protestantism  is  prevalent,  while  by  ignorant  or  designing  men  Pro- 
testantism is  misrepresented  as  the  antithesis,  not,  as  is  the  case,  to  Eomanism, 
but  to  Catholicism ;  at  the  same  time,  Catholicism  is  confounded  with  Romanism, 
primitive  truth  with  mediaeval  error,  and  the  theology  of  the  Schools  with  that 
of  the  Fathers  :  while,  therefore,  the  articles  bearing  on  the  Catholicity,  ortho- 
dozy,  and  primitive  character  of  the  Church  of  England  are  retained,  the  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  heresies  and  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  Homo  have  been 
expanded ;  and  strong  as  they  were  in  former  editions  in  condemnation  of  the 
papal  system,  they  have  been  rendered  more  useful,  under  the  present  exigen- 
cies of  the  Church,  by  a  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  so-called  Council  of 
Trent,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  corrupt 
portion  of  the  Christian  world  really  are.'' 
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ABBA. 

ABBA.  A  Syriac  word  signifying  Fa- 
ther, and  expressive  of  attachment  and 
confidence.  St.  Paul  says,  Ye  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  adoption^  whireby  we  cry  Abba^ 
Father.     (Rora.  viii.  15.) 

ABBE.  The  designation  assumed  in 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  by  certain 
persons,  who  ostensibly  devoted  them- 
selves to  theological  studies,  in  the  hope 
that  the  king  would  confer  upon  them  a 
real  abbey,  t.  e.  a  certain  portion  of  the 
revenues  ot  a  real  abbey.  Hence  it  became 
the  common  title  of  unemployed  secular 
priests. 

ABBEY.  (See  Abbot,  Monastery,  Monk.) 
The  habitation  of  a  society  devoted  to  re- 
ligion. The  name  Abbey  is  derived  from 
Abbas,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  Latin. 
which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  ana 
signifies  Father.  The  heads  of  abbeys 
were  patres  monasterii,  or,  if  females,  ma- 
tres  monasterii,  and  their  houses  were 
denominated  abbeys.  An  abbey  was  a 
monastery,  whether  of  men  or  women, 
distinguished  from  other  religious  houses 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  existing 
Romish  Church,  by  larger  privileges.  The 
abbeys  in  England  were  exempted  from 
all  jurisdiction,  civil  and  spiritual,  and  from 
all  impositions,  and  having  generally  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  for  all  who  fled  to 
them  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
They  became  enormously  rich  through  an 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  age.  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  being  insisted  upon, 
thev  persuaded  the  people  that  by  making 
endowments  for  the  saying  of  masses  for 
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ABBEY. 

their  souls,  they  would  both  mitigate  their 
torments  while  they  lasted,  and  deliver 
themselves  from  them  entirely,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

The  worship  of  saints,  of  images,  and  of 
relics,  having  been  encouraged,  the  ite- 
rant were  urged  to  make  lar^e  donations 
to  certain  shrines,  conceming  miracles 
wrought  at  which,  the  most  monstrous 
falsehoods  were  related.  The  merit  of 
good  works,  and  their  power  to  justify 
sinners  being  admitted,  the  monks  easily 

Sersuaded  awakened  profligates  on  their 
eathbeds  to  leave  large  legacies  to  their 
respective  abbeys.  The  abuse  became  at 
last  a  public  nuisance.  As  the  abbeys 
increased  in  wealth,  the  state  became 
poor;  for  the  lands  which  these  regulars 
(see  lUgulars)  possessed  were  in  mortua 
manu  (see  mortmain),  and  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  market.  This  inconveni- 
ence gave  rise  to  the  statutes  against  gifts 
in  mortmain. 

The  abbeys  were  totally  abolished  in 
England  in  tne  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  who, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reigrn, 
appointed  visiters  to  inspect  them.  The 
abuses  discovered  were  so  many  and  so 
disgraceful,  that  many  of  the  abbeys  were 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  king ;  by 
which  means  the  abbey  lands  became  in- 
vested in  the  crown,  and  were  afterwards 
granted  to  the  nobility ',  under  which  grants 
they  are  held  to  the  present  day.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  sucn  abbeys  were  dis- 
solved. Cranmer  begged  earnestly  of 
Henry  VllI.,  that  he  would  save  some  of 
the  aobeys  to  be  reformed  and  applied  to 
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holy  and  religious  uses,  but  in  vain.  For 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  buildings  of 
an  abbey,  see  Cathedral  and  Monastery, 

ABBOT.  The  Father  or  Superior  of  an 
abbey  of  monks,  or  male  persons,  living 
under  peculiar  religious  vows.  Abbot  is 
a  word  of  oriental  extraction,  from  the 
Syriac.  Abba,  father;  as  that,  from  the 
Hebre^  Abj  of  the  same  signification : 
and,  if  we  may  ascend  still  higher,  that 
word  itself  (as  many  others  which  occur 
in  that  language)  proceeds  from  the  voice 
of  nature ;  being  one  of  the  most  obvious 
sounds,  to  express  one  of  the  first  and 
most  obvious  ideas. 

Among  the  abbeys  in  England  before  the 
dissolution,  were  some  which  gave  the  title 
of  Mitred  Abbot  to  their  superiors*  These 
mitred  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  the  house 
'  of  lords.  They  held  of  the  king  in  capite 
vcr  baronianij  their  endowments  being  at 
least  an  entire  barony,  which  consisted  of 
thirteen  knights'  fees.  The  following  are 
the  abbeys  which  conferred  this  distinction 
on  their  abbots :  St.  Alban's,  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster;  St.  Edmondsbury,  St.  Ben- 
net's  of  Holm,  Berdsey,  Shrewsbury, 
Crowland,  Abingdon,  Evesham,  Glouces- 
ter, Ramsey,  St.  Mary's,  York;  Tewkes- 
bur}',  Reading.  Bath,Winchcomb,  Hide  by 
Winchester,  Cirencester,  Waltham,  Mal- 
mesbury,  Thorney,  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury; Selby,  reterborough,  St.  John's, 
Colchester ;  Coventry,  Tavistock,  St.  John's 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Glastonbury.  (See 
Monks.) 

ABBESS  The  Mother  or  Superior  of  an 
abbey  of  nuns,  or  female  persons,  living 
under  peculiar  religious  vows. 

ABECEDARIAN  HYMNS.  Hymns 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  acrostic  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  each  verse,  or 
each  part,  commenced  with  the  first  and 
6ucceedin<^  letters  in  the  alphabet,  in  their 
order.  This  arrangement  was  intended  as 
a  help  to  the  memory.  St.  Augustine 
composed  a  hymn  in  this  manner,  for  the 
common  people  to  leani,  against  the  error 
of  the  Donatists.     (See  Acrostics.) 

A*BJURATION.  A  solemn  renuncia- 
tion in  publiC;  or  before  a  proper  officer, 
of  some  doctrinal  error.  A  formal  abjura- 
tion is  often  considered  necessary  by  the 
Church,  when  any  person  seeks  to  be  re- 
ceived into  her  communion  from  heresy 
or  schism.  A  form  for  admitting  Romish 
recusants  into  the  Church  of  England  was 
drawn  up  by  the  convocation  of  1714,  but 
did  not  receive  the  royal  sanction. 


ABSOLUTION.  (See  Confession^  Pe- 
nance.) 

The  authority  and  power  of  conferring 
absolution  on  penitents,  wherewith  our 
gracious  Saviour  hath  so  clearly  vested 
his  ministerial  successors,  "  whosoever 
sins  ye  remit,"  &c.  having  been  abused 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  a  lucrative 
market  of  pardons  and  indulgences,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Luther,  and  all  our  first 
reformers,  should  have  taken  infinite  of- 
fence at  a  practice  so  flagitious,  and  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ, 
"freely  ye  have  received;  freely  give." 
This,  however,  should  not  have  been  a 
reason,  as  it  was  with  too  many,  for  re- 
jecting all  absolutions.  The  true  doctrine 
IS.  and  must  be  this — for  the  consolation 
01  his  church,  and  particularly  of  such  as 
class  with  the  penitent  publican  in  the 
gospel,  Christ  hath  left  with  his  bishops 
and  presbyters  a  power  to  pronounce  ab- 
solution. This  absolution  is  on  condition 
of  faith  and  repentance  in  the  person  or 
persons  receiving  it.  On  suflicient  ap- 
pearance of  these,  and  confession  maae 
with  these  appearances  in  particular  per- 
sons, the  bishop  or  presbyter,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  Christ,  is  to  pronounce  it.  But 
he  cannot  search  the  heart;  God  only,  who 
can,  confirms  it.  The  power  of  absolution 
is  remarkably  exercised  by  St.  Paul,  though 
absent,  and  depending  on  both  report,  and 
the  information  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Corinthian  excommunicated  for 
incest.  The  apostle,  speaking  in  the  cha- 
racter of  one  to  wliom  the  authority  of 
absolution  had  been  committed,  saith  to 
the  church  of  Corinth,  "  to  whom  ye  for- 
gave anything,  I  forgive  also."  (2  Cor.  ii. 
lO.J  Thus  the  penitent  was  pardoned, 
anu  restored  to  communion  by  delegated 
authority,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  lest 
such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with 
over  much  sorrow,  and  lest  Satan  should 
get  an  advantage  over  us.  As  these  rea- 
sons for  compassion  still  remain,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  Church  should  still  retain 
the  same  power  of  showing  that  compas- 
sion, as  far  as  human  understanding  may 
direct  its  application. — Skelton, 

Sacerdotal  absolution  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  particular  or  auricular 
confession  of  private  sins;  forasmuch  as 
that  the  grand  absolution  of  baptism  was 
commonly  given  without  any  particular 
confession.  And  therefore  the  Romanists 
vainly  found  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession upon  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit^  they  are  remitted 
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unto  them:  as  if  there  coald  be  no  absolu- 
tion without  particulai  confession;  when 
it  is  so  plain,  that  the  great  absolution  of 
baptism  (the  power  of  which  is  founded 
by  the  ancients  upon  this  yery  place)  re- 
quired no  such  particular  confession.  We 
may  hence  infer,  that  the  power  of  any 
sacerdotal  absolution  is  only  ministerial; 
because  the  administration  of  baptism 
(which  is  the  most  universal  absolution), 
so  far  as  man  is  concerned  in  it,  is  no  more 
than  ministerial.  All  the  office  and  power 
of  man  in  it  is  only  to  minister  the  external 
form,  but  the  internal  power  and  grace  of 
remission  of  sins  is  properly  God's:  and 
^o  it  is  in  all  other  sorts  of  absolution. — 
Bineham. 

The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  have  ever  used  to  ab- 
solve all  that  truly  repented,  and  at  this 
day  it  is  retained  in  our  Church  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  office  ;  which  being  so  useful, 
so  necessary,  and  founded  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, needs  not  any  arguments  to  defend 
it,  but  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
some  makes  them  take  offence  at  it,  and 
principally  because  it  hath  been  so  much 
abused  by  the  Papal  Church.  We  may 
declare  our  abhorrency  of  these  evil  uses 
of  absolution ;  though  in  that  sober,  mo- 
derate, and  useful  manner  we  do  perform 
it,  we  do  not  vary  from  the  prime  intention 
of  Christ's  commission,  and  the  practice 
of  antiquity :  absolution  was  instituted  by 
Jesus,  and  if  it  have  been  corrupted  by 
men,  we  will  cast  away  the  corruptions, 
not  the  ordinance  itself. — Comber. 

Calvin's  liturgy  has  no  such  form  in  it : 
but  he  himself  says  that  it  was  an  omission 
in  him  at  first,  and  a  defect  in  his  litu^y  * 
which  he  afterwards  would  have  rectinea 
and  amended,  but  could  not  He  makes 
this  ingenious  confession  in  one  of  his 
epistles :  "  There  is  none  of  us/'  says  he, 
'*  but  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  useful, 
that,  after  the  general  confession,  some  re- 
markable promise  of  Scripture  should 
follow,  whereby  sinners  might  be  raised 
to  the  hopes  of  pardon  and  reconciliation. 
And  I  would  have  introduced  this  custom 
from  the  beginning,  but  some  fearing  that 
the  novelty  of  it  would  give  offence,  I  was 
over  easy  in  yielding  to  them;  so  the 
thing  was  omitted.^'  I  must  do  that  jus- 
tice to  Calvin  here,  by  the  way,  to  say, 
that  he  was  no  enemy  to  private  absolu- 
tion neither,  as  used  in  the  Church  of 
England.  For  in  one  of  his  answers  to 
Westphalus  he  thus  expresses  his  mind 
about  it:  '*I  have  no  intent  to  deny  the 


usefulness  of  private  absolution ;  but  as  I 
commend  it  in  several  places  of  my  writ- 
ings, provided  the  use  be  left  to  men's 
liberty,  and  free  from  superstition,  so  to 
bliiid  men's  consciences  by  a  law  to  it,  is 
neither  lawful  nor  expedient.'*'  Here  we 
have  Calvin's  judgment,  fully  and  entirely, 
for  the  usefulness  both  of  public  and  pri- 
vate absolution.  He  owns  it  to  be  a  detect 
in  his  liturgy,  that  it  wants  a  public  abso- 
lution.— Bineham, 

Our  Church  has  not  appointed  the  indi- 
cative form  of  absolution  to  be  used  in  all 
these  senses,  but  only  once  in  the  office 
of  the  sick;  and  that  may  reasonabl}^  be 
interpreted  (according  to  the  account  given 
out  of  St.  Jerome),  a  declaration  of  the 
sinner's  pardon,  upon  the  apparent  evi- 
dences of  a  sincere  repentance,  and  the 
best  judgment  the  minister  can  make  of 
his  condition  ;  beyond  which  none  can  go, 
but  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  whom  alone 
belongs  the  infallible  and  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  absolution.  The  indicative  form, 
"  I  absolve  thee,"  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  God's 
will  to  a  penitent  sinner,  that,  upon  the 
best  judgment  the  priest  can  make  of  his 
repentance,  he  esteems  him  absolved  be- 
fore God,  and  accordingly  pronounces  and 
declares  him  absolved.  As  St  Jerome  ob- 
serves, the  priests  under  the  old  law  were 
said  to  cleanse  a  leper,  or  pollute  him;  not 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  his  pollution, 
but  that  they  declared  him  to  be  polluted, 
who  before  seemed  to  many  to  have  been 
clean.  As,  therefore,  the  priest  makes  the 
leper  clean  or  unclean,  so  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  here  binds  or  looses,  not  pro- 
perly making  the  guilty  or  the  guiltless; 
but  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  office, 
when  he  hears  the  distinction  of  sins,  he 
knows  who  is  to  be  bound,  and  who  is  to 
be  loosed.  Upon  this  also,  the  master  of 
the  sentences  (following  St  Jerome)  ob- 
sen'es,  that  the  priests  of  the  gospel  have 
that  right  and  ofnce,  which  the  legal  priests 
had  of  old  under  the  law  in  curing  the 
lepers.  These,  therefore,  forgive  sins,  or 
retain  them,  whilst  they  snow  and  declare, 
that  they  are  forgiven  or  retained  by  God. 
For  the  priests  "  put  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
upon  the  children  of  Israel,  but  it  was  he 
himself  that  blessed  them,  as  it  is  read  in 
Num.  vi.  27. — Bingham. 

The  following  remarks  on  our  forms  of 
absolution  occur  in  "  Palmer's  Origines 
LiturgicoB." 

An  absolution  followed  the  confession 
formerly  in  the  offices  of  the  English 
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churches,  for  prime,  or  the  first  hour  of 
the  day.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  to  the 
absolution  thus  placed  an  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  the  confession,  though  Gemma 
Anima  and  Durandus  do  not  appear  ex- 
pressly to  mention  it.  The  sacerdotal  be- 
nediction of  penitents  was  in  the  earliest 
times  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  to 
God  for  their  absolution :  but,  in  after  ages, 
difierent  forms  of  beneuictiou  were  used, 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  With  regard 
to  these  varieties  of  form,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  formerly  considered 
of  any  importance.  A  beneaiction  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  equally  valid, 
whether  it  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  or  a  declaration,  whether  in  the 
operative  or  in  the  indicative  mood,  whe- 
ther in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice, 
whether  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  per- 
son. It  is  true  that  a  direct  prayer  to  God 
is  a  most  ancient  form  of  blessing;  but  the 
use  of  a  precatory,  or  an  optative  form,  by 
no  means  warrants  the  inference,  that  the 
person  who  uses  it  is  devoid  of  any  di- 
vinely instituted  authority  to  bless  and  ab- 
solve in  the  congre^tion  of  God.  Neilher> 
does  the  use  of  a  direct  indicative  form  of 
blessing  or  absolution  imply  anything  but 
the  exercise  of  an  authority  which  God  has 
given,  to  such  an  extent,  and  under  such 
.limitations,  as  divine  revelation  has  de- 
clared. 

In  the  primitive  Church  absolution  was 
regarded  to  consist  of  five  kinds :  sacra- 
mental, by  baptism  and  the  eucharist; 
declaratory,  by  word  of  mouth  and  doc- 
trine J  deprecatory,  by  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer;  judicial,  by  relaxation  of 
Church  censures. 

ABSTINENCE,  (^^ee  Fasting.)  In  the 
Romish  Church,  fasting  and  abstinence 
admit  of  a  distinction,  and  difi!erent  days 
are  appointed  for  each  of  them.  On  their 
days  of  fasting,  they  are  allowed  but  one 
meal  in  four-and-twenty  hours;  but,  on 
days  of  abstinence,  provided  they  abstain 
from  fiesh,  and  make  but  a  moderate  meal, 
they  are  indulged  in  a  collation  at  night. 
The  times  by  them  set  apart  for  the  first 
are,  all  Lent,  except  Sundays,  the  Ember 
<}ays,  the  vigils  of  the  more  solemn  feasts, 
and  sill  Fridays  except  those  that  fall  within 
the  twelve  days  ot  Christmas,  and  be- 
tween Easter  and  the  Ascension.  Their 
days  df  abstinence  are  all  the  Sundays  in 
Lent,  St.  Mark's  Day,  if  it  does  not  fall  in 
Easter  weeks,  the  three  Rogation  days,  all 
Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
Fridays   before  excepted,  unless   either 


happen  to  be  Christmas  Day.  The  rea- 
son why  observe  St.  Mark  as  a  day  of 
abstinence  is,  as  we  learn  from  their  own 
books,  in  imitation  of  St.  Mark's  disciples, 
the  first  Christians  of  Alexandria,  who, 
under  this  saint's  conduct,  were  eminent 
for  their  great  prayer,  abstinence,  and  so- 
briety. They  lurther  tell  us,  that  St.  Gr-e- 
gory  the  Great,  the  apostle  of  England, 
first  set  apart  this  day  for  abstinence  and 
public  prayer,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  mercy,  in  putting  a  stop  to  a 
mortality  in  his  time  at  Rome. 

We  do  not'find  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land makes  any  difference  between  days 
of  fasting  and  days  of  abstinence.  It  is 
true,  in  the  title  of  the  table  of  vigils,  &c. 

(This  table  is  omitted  in  the  American 
'rayer  Book],  she  mentions  fasts  and  days 
of  abstinence  separately;  but  when   she 
comes  to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she 
calls  them  all  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence, 
without  distinguishing   between   the  one 
and  the  other.    Nor  does  she  anywhere 
point  out  to  us  what  food  is  proper  for 
such  times  or  seasons,  or  seem  to  place 
any  part  of  religion  in  abstaining  from  any 
particular  kinds  of  meat.     It  is  true,  by  a 
statute  (5  Eliz.  6),  none  were  allowed  to 
eat  flesh  on  fish-days  (which  are  there 
declared  to  be  all  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays  in   the  year),  without  a 
license  first  obtained,  for  which  they  are 
to  pay  a  yearly  fine  (except  such  as  are 
sick,  who  may  be  licensed  either  by  the 
bishop  or  minister),  under  penally  of  three 
pounds   forfeiture,  or  three   mouths  im- 
prisonment   without    bail,   and    of   forty 
shillings  forfeiture  for  any  master  of  a 
family  that  suflfers  or  conceals  it.     But 
then  this  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  political 
law,  for  the  increase  of  fishermen   and 
mariners,  and  repairing  of  port  towns  and 
navigation,  and  not  for  any  superstition  to 
be  maintained   in  the  choice  of   meats. 
For,   by   the  same    act,   whosoever,   by 
preaching,  teaching,  writing,  &c.,  afi[irms 
It  to  be  necessary  to  abstain  from  fiesh  for 
the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  for  the 
service  of  God,  otherwise  than  other  politic 
laws  are  or  be,  is  to  be  punished  as  a 
spreader  of  false  news.    That  is,  he  must 
sufier  imprisonment  till  he  produce  the  au- 
thor; ana,  if  he  cannot  produce  him,  must 
be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  king's 
council.    The  sections  of  this  act  which 
relate  to  eating  fish  on  Wednesdays,  were 
repealed  by  27  Eliz.  c.  11. —  Wlieaily. 

ABYSSINIA.    There  was  certainly  an 
orthodox  Christian  Church  in  Abyssinia, 
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aB  early  as  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  Christians  of  Abys- 
sinia fell  into  the  heresy  of  the  Monophy- 
sites,  in  which  they  still  remain ;  and  they 
also  agree  with  the  Greek  Church  in  deny- 
ing the  procession  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
from  the  Son.  In  the  fifth,  and  again  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
to  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  but  the 
attempt  in  both  instances  utterly  failed. 
The  number  of  Christians  in  Abyssinia  is 
said  to  amount  to  three  millions. 

ACOEMETiE.  (^A«/.urr*f,  Watchers.) 
An  order  of  monks  instituted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  at  Constan- 
tinople, who  were  divided  into  three  clas- 
ses, who  performed  the  divine  service  by 
rotation,  and  so  continued,  night  and  day 
without  intermission. 

ACEPHALl.  (ri  and  M^atAJj.)  A  name 
given  to  a  faction  among  the  Eutychians, 
in  the  fifth  century,  after  the  submission 
of  Mongus  their  chief,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, by  which  they  were  deprived  of 
their  head.  Bishops  also,  who  were  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patri- 
arcn,  were  denominated  Acephali. 

ACOLYTH.  (dxoKcuBdT),  in  our  old 
English  called  Collet,  was  an  inferior 
church  servant,  who,  next  under  the  sub- 
deacon,  waited  on  the  priests  and  deacons, 
and  performed  the  meaner  offices  of  light- 
ing the  candles,  carrying  the  bread  and 
wine,  &c.  He  was  allowed  to  wear  the 
cassock  and  surplice. 

ACROSTIC.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position among  the  Hebrews,  composed 
of  twenty-two  lines,  or  stanzas,  according 
to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  each  line  or  stanza  beginning 
with  each  letter  in  its  order.  Of  the  several 
poems  of  this  character,  there  are  twelve 
m  all,  in  the  Old  Testament.  Psalm  cxix. 
is  the  most  remarkable  specimen.  It  still 
retains  in  the  Bible  translation  the  name  of 
the  several  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
to  mark  its  several  divisions. 

ADAMITES.  A  sect  of  Christian  here- 
tics who  imitated  Adam's  nakedness  be- 
fore his  fall,  believing  themselves  as  in- 
nocent since  their  redemption  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  met  together 
naked  upon  all  occasions,  asserting  that  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned  there  would  have 
been  no  marriages.  They  sprang  from  the 
Carpocratians  and  Gnostics,  and  followed 
the  errors  of  an  infamous  person,  called 
Prodicus.  They  gave  the  name  of  deity 
to  the  four  elements,  rejected  prayer,  and 


said  it  was  not  necessary  to  confess  Jesus 
Christ.  This  sect  was  renewed  at  Ant- 
werp by  one  Tandeme,  who,  being  fol- 
lowed Iby  3000  soldiers,  committed  all 
kinds  of  vice,  calling  their  villanies  hj  a 
spiritual  name.  One  Picard,  a  Flandei^in, 
renewed  it  also  in  Bohemia,  from  whence 
the  sect  spread  into  Poland  :  it  was  said 
they  met  in  the  night,  and  used  these 
words,  swear,  forswear ,  and  discover  not  the 
secret, 

ADMONITION.  The  first  step  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  according  to  tlie  words 
of  the  aposde,  '^  a  man  that  is  an  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject." (Tit.  iii.  10.)  This  part  of  episcopal 
discipline  always  precedes  excommunica- 
tion :  which,  however,  must  necessarily 
follow,  if  the  offender  continue  contuma- 
cious, and  hardened  in  his  error  or  crime. 

ADMONITIONISTS.  Certain  Puritans 
m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  were 
so  called  from  being  the  authors  of  the 
"Admonition  to  the  Pariiament,"  1571,  iu 
which  everything  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land "was  condemned,  which  was  not*after 
the  fashion  of  Geneva.  They  required 
every  cermony  to  be  "commanded  m  the 
Word,"  and  set  at  naught  all  general  rules 
and  canons  of  the  Church. 

A  DO  PTI ANS.  Heretics  in  se  veral  parts 
of  Spain,  who  held  that  our  Saviour  was 
God  only  by  adoption.  These  notions  were 
condemned  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  794. 

ADOPTION.  To  adopt  is  to  make  him 
a  son  who  was  not  so  by  birth.  The  Cate- 
chism teaches  us  that  it  is  in  holy  baptism 
that  *•'  we  are  made  members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  God  sent  forth  his 
Son  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law. 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons, 
(Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

ADORATION.  This  word  signifies  a 
particular  sort  of  worship,  which  the  Pa- 
gans gave  to  their  deities:  but,  amongst 
Christians,  it  is  used  for  the  general  re- 
spect and  worship  paid  to  God.  The  hea- 
thens paid  their  regard  to  their  gods,  by 
Eutting  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and 
issing  them.  This  was  done  in  some 
places  standing,  and  sometimes  kneeling: 
their  faces  were  usually  covered  in  their 
worship,  and  sometimes  they  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  first 
Christians  in  their  public  prayers  were 
wont  to  stand;  and  this  they  did  always 
on  Sundays,  and  on  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  in  memory  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.    They  were  wont  to 
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turn  their  faces  towards  the  east,  either 
because  the  east  is  a  title  mven  to  Christ 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or  else  to  show  that 
they  expected  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the 
last  day  from  the  east. 

ADVLT  BAPTISM.     (See  Baptism.) 

ADVENT.  For  the  greater  solemnity 
of  the  three  principal  holidays,  "  Christ- 
mas Dav,"  "  Easter  Day,"  and  "  Whitsun 
Day,"  tne  church  hath  appointed  certain 
days  to  attend  to  them  :  some  to  go  before, 
and  others  to  come  after  them.  Before 
"  Christmas  "  are  appointed  four  "  Advent 
Sundays,"  so  called,  because  the  design 
of  them  is  to  prepare  us  for  a  religious 
commemoration  of  the  "advent,"  or  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  The  Roman 
ritualists  would  have  the  celebration  of 
this  holy  season  to  be  apostolical,  and  that 
it  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter.  But  the  pre- 
cise time  of  its  institution  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  determined ;  though  it  certainly  had 
its  beginning  before  the  year  450,  because 
Maximus  Taurinensis,  who  lived  about 
that  time,  writ  a  homily  upon  it.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  for  the  more  strict 
and  religious  observation  of  this  season, 
courses  of  sermons  were  formerly  preached 
in  several  cathedrals  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  as  is  now  the  usual  practice  in 
Lent  And  we  find  by  the  Salisbury  Mis- 
sal, that,  before  the  Reformation,  there 
w^  a  special  epistle  and  gospel  relating 
to  Christ^s  advent,  appointed  for  those  days 
during  all  that  time. —  Wheatly. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  computation  of  the  Church,  to 
Degin  her  year,  and  to  renew  the  annual 
course  of  her  service,  at  this  time  of  "  Ad- 
vent," therein  differing  from  all  other  ac- 
counts of  time  whatsoever.  The  reason 
of  which  is,  because  she  does  not  number 
her  days,  or  measure  her  seasons  so  much 
by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  as  by  the  course 
01  our  Saviour ;  beginning  and  counting 
on  her  year  with  him,  who  being  the  true 
*  Sun  of  righteousness."  began  now  to  rise 
upon  the  world,  and,  as  "the  Da)r.star  on 
high,"  to  enlighten  them  that  sat  in  spiri- 
tual darkness. — Bv.  Overall,  Wheatly, 

The  lessons  and  services,  therefore,  for 
the  four  first  Sundays  in  her  liturgical  year, 
propose  to  our  meditations  the  twofold 
advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  teachinflr 
us  that  it  is  he  who  was  to  come  and  did 
come,  to  redeem  the  world ;  and  that  it  is 
he  also  who  shall  come  again,  to  be  our 
judge.  The  end  proposed  by  the  Church 
m  setting  these  two  appearances  of  Christ 
together  before  us,  at  this  time,  is  to  beget 


in  our  minds  proper  dispositions  to  cele- 
brate the  one  and  expect  the  other;  that 
so  with  joy  and  thankfulness  we  may  now 
"go  to  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  great 
thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  to  us,"  even  the 
Son  of  God  come  to  visit  us  in  great  hu- 
mility; and  thence,  with  faith  unfeigned 
and  nope  inmovable,  ascend  in  heart  and 
mind  to  meet  the  same  Son  of  God  in  the 
air,  coming  in  glorious  majesty  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead. — Bp,  Home. 

ADVOCATE,  signifies  one  who  exhorts, 
defends,  comforts ;  also  one  who  prays  or 
intercedes  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  our  Saviour. 
(John  xiv.- 16,  xv.  26.) 

ADVOWSON,  is  the  right  of  patronage 
to  a  church,  or  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ; 
and  he  who  has  the  right  of  advowson  is 
called  the  patron  of  the  church,  from  his 
obligation  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  from  oppression  and  violence.  For 
when  lords  of  manors  first  built  churches 
upon  their  own  demesnes,  and  appointed 
the  tithes  of  those  manors  to  be  paid  to 
the  ofiiciating  ministers^  which  before 
were  given  to  the  clergy  in  common,  the 
lord^  vmo  thus  built  a  church  and  endowed 
it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common  right 
a  power  annexed  of  nominating  such 
minister  as  he  pleased  (provided  he  were 
canonically  qualified)  to  ofiiciate  in  that 
church,  01  which  he  was  the  founder, 
endower,  maintainer,  or  in  one  word,  the 
patron. 

Advowsons  are  of  two  sorts,  ad vowsons 
appendant,  and  advowsons  in  gross.  When 
annexed  to  a  manor  or  land,  so  as  to  pass 
with  them,  they  are  appendant;'  for  so 
long  as  the  church  continues  annexed  to 
the  possession  of  the  manor,  as  some  have 
done  from  the  foundation  of  the  church  to 
this  day,  the  patronage  or  presentation 
belongs  to  the  person  in  possession  of  the 
manor  or  land.  But  when  the  property 
of  the  advowson  has  been  once  separated 
from  that  of  the  manor  by  legal  convey- 
ance, it  is  called  an  advowson  in  gross,  or 
at  large,  and  exists  as  a  personal  right  in 
the  person  of  its  owner,  independent  of 
his  manor  or  land.  Advowsons  are  also 
either  presentative,  collative,  donative,  or 
elective.  An  advowson  presentative  is 
where  the  patron  has  a  right  to  present  the 
parson  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to  be  in- 
stituted and  inducted,  if  he  finds  him  ca- 
nonically qualified.  An  advowson  colla- 
tive is  where  the  bishop  is  both  patron 
and  ordinary.    An  advowson  donative  is 
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where  the  king,  or  any  sabject  by  his 
license,  founds  a  church  or  coapel,  and 
ordains  that  it  shall  be  merely  in  the  sift 
or  disposal  of  the  patron;  subject  to  nis 
visitation  only,  and  DOt  to  that  of  the  or- 
dinary ;  and  vested  absolutely  in  the  clerk 
by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation,  without 
presentation,  stitution,  or  induction. 

iEONS.  (Ai'afK,  ages.)  The  heretics  of 
the  ancient  Church,  connected  with  the 
Gnostics,  invented  a  theogony  or  genealogy 
of  gods,  to  whom  they  gave  the  general 
name  of  JEons  ]  among  whom  they  reck- 
oned 2»;),  life ;  Adycf,  word ;  Monynhty  only 
begotten ;  Uxn^fAA^  fulness ;  and  many  other 
divine  powers  and  emanations  amounting 
to  thirty  J  wliichthey  imagined  to  be  suc- 
cessively derived  from  one  to  another,  and 
all  from  one  self-originated  deity,  named 
By  thus,  the  profound  or  unfathomable. 

AERIANS.  A  small  sect  in  the  fourth 
century  founded  by  Aerius ;  one  of  whose 
principal  tenets  was,  that  bishops  were  not 
distinguished  from  presbyters  by  any  divine 
right.  St.  Augustine  teils  us  that  Aerius, 
the  author  of  this  heresy,  was  mortified  at 
not  himself  attaining  the  episcopate ;  and 
having  fallen  into  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and 
having  been  led  into  many  strange  notions 
by  impatience  of  the  control  of  the  Church, 
he  taught,  among  other  things,  that  do 
difference  ought  to  be  recognised  between 
a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  Thus  Aerius 
revenged  himself  upon  the  dignity  to  which 
he  had  unsuccessfull}r  aspired ;  and  he  has 
left  his  history  and  his  coaracter  to  future 
ages,  as  an  argument  almost  as  forcible  as 
direct  reasoning  and  evidence,  of  the 
apostolical  ordinance  of  the  episcopate. 

AFFINITY.  (From  affinu.)  Relation 
by  marriage.  Relation  contracted  by  the 
husband  to  the  kindred  of  tke  wife,  and  by 
the  wife  to  those  of  the  husband.  It  is 
opposed  to  consanguinity  or  relation  by 
birth. — Johnson,    (See  Consanguinity.) 

AFFUSION.  Although  dipping  or 
plunging  into  the  water  were  the  more 
ancient  practice,  and  more  universal  in 
the  primitive  times,  yet  sprinkling  or  pour- 
ing water  on  the  head  of  the  baptized 
person  was  of  great  antiquit]|r  in  the 
Church  likewise.  It  had  its  oeginning  in 
the  cases  of  sick  persons  chiefly,  who 
could  not  come  to  the  public  baptistery, 
nor  could  the  weakness  ot  their  constitution 
admit  of  their  being  dipped  all  over  in 
the  water ;  and,  therefore,  the  sprinkling  or 
pouring  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  upon 
the  face  or  head  was  judged  sufficient. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  aspersion 


was  more  common.  After  the  jieathen 
nations  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
by  that  means  the  baptisms  of  adults  were 
less  frequent,  the  tenderness  of  children's 
bodies,  especially  in  the  colder  countrieS| 
not  enduring  to  ble  dipped  in  water,  the  use 
of  sprinkling  generally  succeeded  in  the 
Church,  instead  of  that  of  dipping.  And, 
indeed,  during  the  more  early  aces  of  the 
Church,  and  when  adults  were  frequently 
baptized,  there  were  some  particular  cases 
when  aspersion  was  used  instead  of  im- 
mersion: as  in  that  of  some  young  women 
noticed  by  St  Chrysostom.  Our  Church, 
with  great  moderation,  does  not  totally  lay 
aside  immersion,  if  the  strength  of  the 
child  will  bear  it,  as  indeed  it  seldom  will 
without  danger  in  our  cold  country;  in 
which  case  she  admits  aspersion  only, 
rather  than  occasion  any  injury  or  danger 
to  the  body  of  a  tender  babe :  wisely  con- 
sidering, tfiat,  in  the  sight  of  God,  ^'  mercy 
is  better  than  sacrifice.^' — Dr,  Nicholls, 

Either  of  these  modes  of  administering 
baptism  is  sufiicient.  For  it  is  not  in  this 
spiritual  washing,  as  it  is  in  the  bodily, 
where,  if  the  bath  be  not  large  enough  to 
receive  the  whole  body,  some  parts  may 
be  foul,  when  the  rest  are  cleansed.  The 
soul  is  cleansed  after  another  manner ;  a 
little  water  can  cleanse  the  believer,  as 
well  as  a  whole  river.  The  old  fashion 
waste  dip  or  sprinkle  the  person  'thrice,'' 
to  signify  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Church  so  appointed  then  because  of  some 
heretics  that  denied  the  Trinity :  upon  the 
same  ground,  afterwards,  it  was  appointed 
to  do  It  but  once  (signifying  the  unity  of 
substance  in  the  Trinity),  lest  we  should 
seem  to  a^ree  with  the  heretics  that  did  it 
thrice.  This  baptizing  is  to  be  at  the 
"  font." — Bp,  Sparrow. 

It  should  here  be  noticed,  that  our 
Church  doth  not  direct  sprinkling  or  as- 
persion, but  affusion  or "  pouring  of  water '' 
upon  the  children  to  be  baptized.  It  is 
true  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  is  no- 
where prescribed,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
it  should  be  ^  but,  however  the  quantity  be 
left  to  the  minister's  discretion,  yet  it  must 
be  understood  to  determine  itself  thus  far ; 
first,  that  the  action  be  such  as  is  properly 
a  '*  washing,"  to  make  the  administration 
correspond  with  the  institution ;  and  this 
we  should  observe  as  ministers  of  Christ 
at  large;  secondly,  that  the  action  be  such, 
as  is  properly  a  "  pouring  of  water," 
which  is  the  rubrical  direction  to  express 
that  washing  at  all  times,  when  "  dipping" 
is  not  practised ;  and  this  we  are  bound 
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to  obRerve  as  mihistera  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland  in  particular;  taking  it  always 
for  granted,  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
whatever  is  prescribed  in  the  rubric,  and 
such  an  one  as  is  not  to  be  contradicted 
by  our  private  practice,  or  rejected  for  the 
sake  of  any  modes  or  customs  brought  in 
we  know  not  how. 

And  we  should  the  rather  keep  to  this 
rule  of  affusion y  because  we  have  in  a 
manner  lost  that  more  primitive  way  of 
baptizing  bv  immersion.  Custom  having 
"certified"  in  general,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  all,  who  bring 
their  children  to  the  font,  that  they  are 
"too  weak  to  endure  dipping."  Or,  if  we 
would  have  their  sentiments  certified  more 
explicitly,  there  being  a  rubric  to  that 
purpose,  we  are  sure,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes, 
to  find  a  certificate  of  the  children's  weak- 
ness in  their  dress ;  and  to  ask  for  farther 
satisfaction  would  be  a  mighty  needless 
inquiry.  I  mention  this  observation  of 
his,  as  the  best  apology  I  know  of  for  our 
present  practice  of  baptizing  by  affusion, 
without  any  formal  declaration  being 
made,  according  to  rubric,  of  the  danger 
of  "  dipping."  It  is  not  said  we  shall  ask 
any  questions.  And,  when  we  are  sure 
beforehand  what  would  be  the  answer,  if 
the  question  were  asked,  we  seem  under 
no  obligation,  as  we  are  under  no  direction, 
to  put  it  at  all. — Archdeacon  Sharp. 

AGAPiE.  Love  feasts,  or  feasts  of  cha- 
rity, among  the  early  Christians,  were 
usually  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the 
Lord's  supper,  but  not  as  a  necessary  part  of 
it.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  dyetrffy  which  signifies  love  or  charity. 
In  the  earliest  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  presided  at  these  feasts.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  the  food  was  dressed 
in  the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  feast,  or  was  previously  prepared 
by  individual  members  of  the  cnurch  at 
their  own  homes :  but  perhaps  either  of 
these  plans  was  anopted  indifferently,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Before  eating, 
the  guests  washed  their  hands,  and  a 
public  prayer  was  offered  up.  A  portion 
of  scripture  was  then  read,  and  the  pre- 
sident proposed  some  questions  upon  it, 
which  were    answered  by   the    persons 

E resent.  After  this,  any  accounts  which 
ad  been  received  respecting  the  affairs 
of  other  churches  were  recited;  for,  at 
that  time,  such  accounts  were  regularly 
transmitted  from  one  community  to  ano- 
ther, by  means  cf  which  all  Christians 


became  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
condition  ot  the  whole  body,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  S3rmpathize  with,  and  in 
many  cases  to  assist  each  other.  Letters 
from  bishops  and  other  eminent  members 
of  the  church,  together  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs,  were  also  recited  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  ana  hymns  or  psalms  were  sung. 
At  the  close  of  the  feast,  money  was  also 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  poor  prisoners,  and  persons 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Before  the 
meeting  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  the 
church  embraced  each  other,  in  token  of 
mutual  brotherly  love,  and  the  whole  ce- 
remony was  concluded  with  a  philan- 
thropic prayer. 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased, 
various  deviations  from  the  original  prac- 
tice of  celebration  occurred ;  which  called 
for  the  censures  of  the  governors  of  tlie 
Church.  In  consequence  of  these  irregu- 
larities, it  was  appointed  that  the  president 
should  deliver  to  each  guest  his  portion 
separately,  and  that  the  larger  portions 
should  be  distributed  among  the  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  other  officers  of  tne  Church. 

While  the  Church  was  exposed  to  per- 
secution, these  feasts  were  not  only  con- 
ducted with  regularity  and  good  order,  but 
were  made  subservient  to  Christian  edifi- 
cation, and  to  the  promotion  of  brotherly 
love,  and  of  that  kind  of  concord  and 
union  which  was  specially  demanded  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

At  first  these  feasts  were  held  in  private 
houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  where 
Christians  met  for  religious  worship. 
After  the  erection  of  churches,  these  feasts 
were  held  within  their  walls ;  until,  abuses 
having  occurred  which  rendered  the  ob- 
servance inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of 
such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Council  of  Laodicil  enacted  ^'  that  agapse 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches;  a 
prohibition  which  was  repeated  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  391 :  and 
was  afterwards  strictly, enjoined  durinjrthe 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  By  the  efforts 
of  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  Chryj?ostom, 
and  others,  a  custom  was  generally  esta- 
blished of  holding  the  agapoe  only  under 
trees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  churches ;  and  from  that 
time  the  clergy  and  other  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Cnurch  were  recommended  to 
withdraw  from  them  altogether. 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  usual  to  ce- 
lebrate agaps  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
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agapet  naialUuBj  at  their  torobn ;  a  practice 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  epistle 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  concerning  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

These  feasts  were  sometimes  celebrated 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  marriages,  agapa 
connubialesy  and  funerals,  agapaJunerMes, 

The  celebration  of  the  agap®  was  fre- 
quently made  a  subject  of  calumny  and 
misrepresentation  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith,  even  during  the  earliest 
and  best  ages  of  the  Chui«;h.  In  reply  to 
these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of 
the  Christians  of  those  times  was  success- 
fully vindicated  by  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  others.  But  real  dis- 
orders having  afterwards  arisen,  and 
having  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths, 
it  became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice 
altogether;  and  this  task  was  eventually 
effected,  but  not  without  the  application  of 
various  means,  and  only  after  a  conside- 
rable lapse  of  time. — Riddle^  from  Augusti 
and  Siegel. 

AGAPETiE.  In  St.  Cyprian's  time 
certain  ascetics  (who  wishea,  perhaps,  to 
add  to  their  religious  celibacy  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  a  conquest  over  a  special 
and  greater  temptation)  chose  persons  of 
the  other  sex,  devoted  like  themselves  to 
a  life  of  celibacy,  with  whom  they  lived 
under  the  sanction  of  a  kind  of  spiritual 
nuptials,  still  maintaining  their  chastity, 
as  they  professed,  although  living,  in  all 
things  else,  as  freely  together  as  married 
persons.  These  were  called  Agapeta^ 
2uniFZT6i.  This  practice,  however  pure 
in  intention,  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  scandal 
in  the  Church ;  and  those  who  had  adopted 
it  were  condemned  severely,  both  by  the 
individual  authority  of  St.  Cyprian,  and 
afterwards  by  the  decrees  of  councils.^ 
See  Dodwelrs  Dissertationes  Cyptianiut. 

AGNOITES  or  AGNOITJe.  («  and 
yf £/ut.)  A  sort  of  Christian  heretics  about 
the  year  370,  followers  of  Theophronius 
the  Cappadocian,  who  joined  himself  with 
Eunomius ;  they  called  m  question  the  om- 
niscience of  God,  alleging  that  he  knew 
not  things  past  in  any  other  way  than  by 
memory,  nor  things  to  come,  but  by  an 
uncertain  prescience. 

AGNOITES.  Another  sort  of  heretics 
about  the  year  535,  who  followed  the  er- 
rors of  Themistius,  deacon  of  Alexandria, 
who  believed  that  Christ  knew  not  when 
the  day  of  judgment  should  happen. 

AGNUS  DEI.  A  cake  of  wax,  used  in 
the  Romish  Church,  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the  banner  of 


the  cross.  The  name  literally  signifies 
The  Lamb  of  God.  These  cakes,  being 
consecrated  by  the  pope  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  distributed  among  the  people, 
are  supposed  to  possess  great  virtues. 
They  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  stuff,  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  carry  tnem 
very  devoutly  in  their  processions.  From 
selling  these  Agnus  Deis  to  some,  and  pre- 
senting them  to  others,  the  Romish  clergy 
and  religious  officers  derive  considera- 
ble pecuniary  advantage.  The  practice 
of  blessing  tne  Agnus  Dei  took  its  rise 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  It 
was  common  in  those  times  to  mark  con- 
verts with  the  sign  of  the  cross  after 
baptism;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
converted  from  heathens,  they  were  com- 
manded to  wear  about  their  necks  pieces 
of  white  wax  stamped  with  die  figure  of  a 
lamb.  This  was  aone  in  imitation  of  the 
heathenish  practice  of  hanging  amulets 
around  the  neck,  as  preservatives  against 
accidents,  diseases,  or  any  sort  of  infection. 
Though  the  efficacy  of  an  Agnus  Dei  has 
not  been  declared  by  Romish  Councils,  the 
belief  in  its  virtues  nas  been  strongly  and 
universally  established  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  to  John 
Paleeologus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an 
Agnus  folded  in  fine  paper,  on  which  were 
written  verses  explaining  all  its  properties. 
These  verses  declare  that  the  Agnus  is 
formed  of  balm  and  wax  mixed  with 
chrism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by 
mystical  words,  it  possesses  the  power  of 
removing  thunder,  and  dispersing  storms, 
of  giving  to  women  with  child  an  easy 
delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking 
away  sin,  repelling  the  devil,  increasing 
riches,  and  of  securing  against  fire. 

ALB.  An  ample  linen  tunic  with 
sleeves,  named  from  its  color  {albus, 
white),  worn  next  over  the  cassock  and 
amice.  It  was  at  first  loose  and  fiowing, 
afterwards  bound  with  a  zone,  mystically 
signifying  continence.  It  has  been  in 
other  points  considerably  altered  from  its 
primitive  form  in  the  continental  churches 
subject  to  Rome ;  in  the  Greek  churches  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  the 
surplice  used  in  the  English  Church. 

ALBATI.  A  sort  of  Christian  hermits 
(so  called  from  the  white  linen  which  they 
woreV  Anno  1399,  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Bonitace  IX.,  they  came  down  from  tne 
Alps  into  several  provinces  of  Italy,  hay- 
ing for  their  guide  a  priest  clothed  all  in 
white,  and  a  crucifix  m  his  hand :  he  pre- 
tended so  much  zeal  and  religion,  that  he 
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was  taken  for  a  saint,  and  his  followers 
multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  pope  growing 
jealous  of  their  leader's  aiming  at  his 
chair,  sent  soldiers,  who  apprehended  and 
put  him  to  death,  upon  whicn  his  followers 
dispersed.  They  professed  sorrow  and 
weeping^  for  the  sins  and  calamities  of  the 
times,  they  ate  together  in  the  highways, 
and  slept  promiscuously  like  beasts. 

ALBIGENSES.  Certain  religionists  who 
sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
received  their  name  from  a  town  in  Aqui- 
taine,  called  Albigia  or  Alby,  where  their 
tenets  were  first  condemned  in  a  council 
held  in  the  year  1176.    The  Albigenses 

gew  so  formidable,  that  the  court  of 
ome  determined  upon  a  league  or  crusade 
against  them.  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  desi- 
rous to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  stirred 
up  the  great  men  of  France  to  make  war 
upon  them.  After  suffering  cruelly  from 
their  persecutors,  they  dwindled  by  little 
and  little,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
when  such  of  them  as  were  left  fell  in 
with  the  Yaudois,  and  conformed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  disciples  of 
Geneva.  The  Albigenses  have  been  fre- 
Guently  confounded  with  the  Waldenses ; 
from  whom,  however,  it  is  said,  that  they 
differed  in  many  respects,  both  as  being 
prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having 
their  origin  in  a  different  country,  and  as 
being  charged  with  divers  heresies,  par- 
ticularly Manicheism,  from  which  the 
Waldenses  were  exempt. 

AL6IS  {Dominica  in).    See  Low  Sunday. 

ALLELUIA,  or  HALLELU-JAH.  This 
is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  Praise  the 
Lord,  or  Praise  to  the  Ijokd.  It  occurs 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
many  of  the  Psalms,  and  was  always  sung 
by  the  Jews  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing. 
An  expression  very  similar  in  sound  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  many  nations,  who 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  nave  borrowed 
it  from  the  Jews.  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  woras 
of  devotion.  St.  John  retains  the  word 
without  translation  (Rev.  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6); 
and  amon^  the  early  Christians  it  was  so 
usual  to  sing  Hallelujah,  that  St.  Jerome 
says  little  children  were  acquainted  with  it. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY.  Tho  festival  of 
All  Saints  is  not  of  very  high  antiquity. 
About  the  year  610.  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
ordered  that  the  neathen  Pantheon,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  should 
be  converted  into  a  Christian  church.  This 
was  done,  and  it  was  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  All  Martyrs ;  hence 


came  the  origin  of  All  Saints,  which  was 
then  celebrated  on  the  first  of  May.  In 
the  year  834  it  was  changed  to  November 
the  nrst,  on  which  day  it  is  still  observed. 
Our  Church  having,  in  the  course  of  her 
year,  celebrated  the  memories  of  the  holy 
Aposdes,  and  the  other  most  eminent 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  first  days  of 
the  gospel,  deems  it  unnecessary  to  ex- 
tend her  csuendar  by  any  other  particular 
festivals,  but  closes  her  course  with  this 
general  one.  It  should  be  the  Chris- 
tian's delight,  on  this  day,  to  reflect, 
as  he  is  moved  by  the  appointed  scrip- 
tures, on  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues 
whicn  have  been  exhibited  by  that  goodly 
fellowship  of  saints  who,  in  sill  ages,  have 
honored  God  in  their  lives,  and  glorified 
him  in  their  deaths ;  he  should  pray  for 
grace  to  follow  them  '  in  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living;'  he  should  meditate  on  the 
glorious  rest  that  remains  for  the  people 
of  God,  on  which  they  have  entered ;  he 
should  gratefully  contemplate  that  commu- 
nion of  saints  which  unites  him  to  their 
holy  fellowship,  even  while  he  is  here 
militant,  if  he  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
Saviour  in  whom  they  trusted ;  he  should 
earnestly  seek  that  grace  whereby,  after  a 
short  further  time  of  trial,  he  may  be 
united  with  them  in  the  everlasting  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  triumphant.  The 
Church  of  England  seems  to  have  been 
induced  to  sum  up  the  commemoration  of 
martyrs,  confessors,  doctors,  and  saints  in 
this  one  day's  service,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  great  number  of  such  days 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  having  led  to 
gross  abuses,  some  of  which  are  enume- 
rated in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

ALL  SOULS.  A  festival  or  holiday  of  the 
Romish  Church,  on  which  special  prayers 
are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  ot  the 
departed.  Its  observance  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  year  998 ;  about  which  time, 
we  are  told,  a  certain  monk,  whose  curi- 
osity had  led  him  to  visit  Mount  ^Etna, 
which  he.  in  common  with  others  of  that 
age,  verily  believed  to  be  the  mouth  of 
bell,  returned  to  his  abbot  with  the  grave 
story  that  he  had  overheard  "  the  devils 
within  complain,  that  many  departed  souls 
were  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Cluniac  monks."  (See 
Clugni.)  The  compassionate  abbot  took 
the  hint,  and  set  apart  the  second  day  of 
November,  to  be  annually  kept  by  his 
monks  as  a  day  of  Prayer  for  All  Souls 
departed.    This    local    appointment  was 
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afterwards  changed  by  the  pope  into  a  Word,  and  attributed  the  writings  of  St. 

general  one,  obligatory  on  all  the  western  John  to  Cerinthus. 

churches.    The  ceremonies  observed  on  ALTAR.    Altar  was  the  name  by  which 

this  day  were  in  good  keeping  with  the  the  holy  board  was  constantly  distinguished 

purpose  of  its  institution.    In  behalf  of  the  for   the   first  three  hundred  years  after 

dead,  persons  arrayed  in  black  perambu-  Christ;  during  all  which  time  it  does  not 

lated  the  cities  and  towns,  each  provided  appear  that  it  was  above  once  called  ^'ta* 

with  a  loud  and  dismal  toned  bell,  which  ble,''andthatwasinaletterof  Dionysiusof 

they  rung  in  public  places  by  way  of  ex-  Alexandria  to  Xystus  of  Rome.  Ana  when, 

hortation  to  the  people  to  remember  the  in  the  fourth  century,  Athanasius  called  it 

souls  in  purgatory,  and  give  them  the  aid  a  '^  table,''  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 

of  their  prayers.    In  France  and  Itsdv,  at  explain  the  word,  and  to  let  the  reader 

the  present  day,  the  annual  Jour  des  Morts  know  that  by  '*  table  "  he  meant  ^'  altar," 

is  oDserved,  by  the  population  resuming  that  being  then  the  constant  and  familiar 

their  mourning  habits,  and  visiting  the  name.    Afterwards,  indeed,  both  names 

graves  of  their  friends  for  many  years  came  to  be  promiscuously  used ;  the  one 

after  their  decease.    At  the  period  of  the  having  respect  to  the  *'  oblation,''  of  the 

Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  abro-  eucharist,  tne  other  to  the  "participation :'' 

gated  altogether  the  observance  of  this  but  it  was  always  placed  altarwise  in  the 

day,  as  based  on  false  doctrine,  and  as  most  sacred  part  of  the  Church,  and  fenced 

originating  in  a  falsehood.  in  with  rails  to  secure  it  from  irreverence 

ALMONRY.    A  room  where  alms  were  and  disrespect.— WWty.       .     ^     ,     , 

distributed,  generally  near  to  the  church,  In  Kmg  Edward's  first  service-book  the 

or  a  part  of  it  word  "altar"  was  permitted  to  stand,  as 

ALMS.    In  the  primitive  Church,  the  ^«'"f  *«  "*"}f  f"^^  ^*'"'*'"?'.f?'J??7 

people,  who  were  of  sufficient  substance  hundred  years  had  been  acquainted  w.hal. 

^^A  >^  »:„.  oi.«<.  .«  .k«  «««.  <>.«.^  c»»  Therefore,  when  there  was  such  puUing 

d^    «^Aey  Tnte AfcLr^r  And  '^^^^  «^  ""«»  »"<!  ^^•'^"S  "P  "^  «*"«» 

fh/ooOT  who  were  Woved  and  selected  '"  ^""^^  Elizabeth's  reign,  she  was  fain  to 

tne  poor,  wno  were  approTea  ana  seiectett  ^        iniunction  to  restrain  such  ungodly 

by  tne  deacons  or  other  ministers,  were  t"zi  TLa  i^!j^i^,LA   aJI^L,  otTj    -«^^i 

eihorted  to  stand  before  the  church  doors  f"3^,''"i*PP,T*^i  tf,"'  talin  r.hl 

to  ask  for  alms,  as  the  lame  man  who  was  '«*''"«  ?°^«™t '°  ^«  ««*  "P  »«*'"    °j?« 

healed  by  Peter  and  John,  at  the  Beautiful  fv  „t?l 'L  W^m^^^lTof  .^^^^^  ot„« 

Gate  of  the  temple,    jke  order  in  our  by  giving  an  mterpretaton  of  this  clause 

ri,  rw-k  ;.  .k»r.kil«  .i~o  .k^,,ij  ^r  .:„i  "i  our  commumon-book.    For  the  word 

Church  IS,  that  these  alms  should  be  col-  „    , .    „  .               .         exclusively  as  if 

'shrill "'which  Pr^'^c^L^theTZor  it Sght  not  be  Sed  In  'S^^ 

Sthrs^ntenLslS^  reading   whiZh  *°«  '''^  indifferency  and  libert'y  of  the 

f'uow  t  prrap?>in^d  f^r  thTseSS  ^ZV  Z^'^J'^t'^^f'ttl'^'Z  onJ 

T^«   ;.,«A,.«T^»   «f  fk^  ^^^^i\^^  ^f   ^„-  MINI,'  the  table  of  the  Lord:   the  one 

Ine  mtention  ot   the  compilers  ox    our  v«„:'     ,^/u.«««^  ««  ♦u^  ^«,»:«;i«*;.x„  *u^ 

service  was   thRt  these  alma  fthnuld  he  ^^aving  reference  to  the  participation,  the 

service  was,  tnat  tnese  aims  snould  De  ^          ^     oblation,  of  the  eucharist.— 

collected  every  Sunday,  as  is  plain  from  ^  q»L  n     ""*«*""">  "*  *""  cu».**«x 

the   directions  in  the  rubric:    and  this,  "«„.  „*^«k«K««;««;««^f*i>«Ti«f«-r«««;^,, 

«»kotkA^  *k<k.A  «,—  «  ^^wi«».^»:^»  «,  «^*  DUt,  at  the  beginning  01  the  Keiormation, 

wnetner  there  was  a  communion  or  not.  „„  „A««««  aiT,^,^*^  «.»«»    «;..    «*v>^»Ka» 

if  Shry\rci;rr  .ti  't:Jor^  thVette^o^n^^^^^ 

?all1^Yn  Tn^^ene^^^  been  used  in  the  popish  times,  and  on 

fall  into  too  general  disuse,  and  it  s  one  ^hich  masses  had  been  celebrated,  should 

I^^fn^lSnr'^''''^'^''''^''"^^  Still  be  continued?    This  point  Was  first 

!T  *Vo  J!^?^,!;     T,    ..       ,       ,          ,  started  by  Bishop  Hooper,  who  in  a  sermon 

ALMS-CHEbT.    Besides  the  alms  col-  before  the  king,  in  the  third  year  of  his 

lected  at  the  offertory,  it  may  be  supposed  ^eign,  declared,  "  that  it  would  do  weU,  if 

that  devout  persons  would  make  contn-  it  might  please  the  magistrate  to  have 

butions  to  the  poor  on  entering  the  church,  altars  turned  into  tables;  to  take  away 

or  departing  from  it,  at  evening  service :  the  false  persuasion  of  the  people,  whicn 

and  to  receive  these  alms,  it  is  appointed  they  have  of  sacrifice,  to  be  done  upon 

by  the  84th  canon,  that  a  chest  be  provided  altars;  because  as  long,"  says  he,  "as 

and  placed  in  the  Church.  altars  remain,   both  the  ignorant  people 

ALOGIANS.     Heretics  in  the  second  and  priests  will  dream  of  sacrifice.''   This 

century,  who  denied  the  Divine  Logos^  or  occasioned  not  only  a  couple  of  letters 
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from  the  king  and  council;  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  all  the  bishops,  and  the  other 
to  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  in  both 
which  they  were  required  to  pull  down 
the  altars ;  but  also  that,  when  the  liturgy 
was  reviewed  in  1551.  the  above  said 
rubric  was  altered,  and  in  the  room  of  it 
the  priest  was  directed  to  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  table.  But  this  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  Another 
dispute  arising,  viz.,  whether  the  table 
placed  in  the  room  of  the  altar,  ought  to 
stand  altarwise  ]  i.  e.  in  the  same  place  and 
Bituation  as  the  altar  formerly  stood  ?  This 
was  the  occasion  that  in  some  churches 
the  tables  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancels,  in  others  at  the  east  part  thereof 
next  to  the  wall.-  Bishop  Kidley  en- 
deavored to  compromise  this  matter,  and 
therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  suflfered 
the  table  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  old 
altar;  but  beating  down  the  wainscot 
partition  behind,  laid  all  the  choir  open  to 
the  east,  leaving  the  table  then  to  stand  in 
the  micldle  of  the  chancel.  Under  this 
diversity  of  usage,  things  went  on  till  the 
death  of  King  Edward;  when  Queen  Mary 
coming  to  the  throne,  altars  were  again 
restored  wherever  they  had  been  demo- 
lished :  but  her  reign  proving  short,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  succeedingher,  the  people 
( just  got  free  again  from  the  tyranny  of 
Popery),  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  fell  m  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  the  pulling  down  of 
altars ;  though,  indeed,  this  happened  for 
the  generality  only  in  private  churches, 
they  not  being  meddled  with  in  any  of  the 
queen's  palaces,  and  in  but  very  few 
of  the  cathedrals.  And  as  soon  as  the 
queen  was  sensible  of  what  had  happened 
in  other  places,  she  put  out  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  people,  declaring 
it  to  be  no  matter  of  great  moment, 
whether  there  were  altars  or  tables,  so  that 
the  sacrament  was  duly  and  reverently 
administered'  but  ordering,  that  where 
altars  were  taxen  down,  holy  tables  should 
be  decently  made,  and  set  in  the  place 
where  the  altars  stood,  and  so  to  stand, 
saving  when  the  communion  of  the  sacra- 
ment was  to  be  distributed ;  at  which  time 
the  same  was  to  be  placed  in  good  sort 
within  the  chancel,  as  thereby  the  minister 
might  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra- 
tion, and  the  communicants  also  more 
conveniently  and  in  more  number  com- 
municate with  the  said  minister.  And 
after  the  communion  done,  from  time  to 


time  the  same  holy  table  was  to  be  placed 
where  it  stood  before.  Pursuant  here- 
unto, this  part  of  the  present  rubric  was 
added  to  the  liturgy,  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  viz.,  "  that  the  table,  at  the  com- 
munion time,  having  a  fair  white  linen 
cloth  upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of 
the  church;  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  are  appointed  to  be 
said :'-'  which  was  in  those  times  generally 
in  the  choir.  But  then  it  is  plain  from  the 
aforesaid  injunction,  as  well  as  from  the 
eighty-second  canon  of  the  Church  (which 
is  almost  verbatim  the  same),  that  there  is 
no  obligation  arising  from  this  rubric  to 
move  the  table,  at  me  lime  of  the  com- 
munion, unless  the  people  cannot  other- 
wise conveniently  hear  and  communicate. 
The  injunction  declares  that  the  holy 
tables  are  to  be  set  in  the  same  place 
where  the  altars  stood,  which  every  one 
knows  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
And  when  both  the  injunction  and  canon 
speak  of  its  beinp:  moved  at  the  time  of 
the  communion,  it  supposes  that  the  mi- 
nister could  not  otherwise  be  heard :  the 
interposition  of  a  belfry  between  the 
chancel  and  body  of  the  church,  hindering 
the  minister  in  some  churches  from  being 
heard  by  the  people,  if  he  continued  in 
the  church.  And  with  the  same  view 
seems  4his  rubric  to  have  been  added, 
and  which  therefore  lays  us  under  no 
obligation  to  move  the  table,  unless  neces- 
sity requires.  But  whenever  the  churches 
are  built  so  as  the  minister  can  be  heard, 
and  conveniently  administer  the  sacra- 
ment at  the  place  where  the  table  usually 
stands,  he  is  rather  obliged  to  administer 
in  the  chancel  (that  being  the  sanctum 
sanctorum^  or  most  holy  place  of  the 
church),  as  appears  from  the  rubric 
before  the  commandments,  as  also  from 
that  before  the  absolution,  by  both  which 
rubrics  the  priest  is  directed  to  turn 
himself  to  the  people.  From  whence  I 
argue,  that  if  the  table  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  the  people  consequently 
round  about  the  minister,  the  minister 
cannot  turn  himself  to  the  people  any 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  VVhereas, 
if  the  table  be  close  to  the  east  wall,  the 
minister  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  looks 
southward,  and  conseouently,  by  looking 
westward,  turns  himself  to  the  people.^ 
Wheatly. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
altar  in  the  primitive  Church  was  always 
of  wood,  yet  for  many  ages,  and  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  the  time  to  which  we 
look  for  architectural  examples,  altars  were 
of  stone. 

The  place  of  the  high  altar  is  uniformly, 
in  England  at  least,  at  the  east  of  the 
church ;  bat  in  large  churches,  room  is  left 
for  processions  to  pass  behind  it,  and  in 
cathedral  churches  of  Norman  foundation 
for  the  bishop's  throne.  Where  the  end 
of  the  church  was  apsidal,  the  high  altar 
was  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse. 
Chantry  altars  not  being  connected  with  a 
service  in  which  processions  were  used, 
were  placed  against  the  frail,  and  scarcely 
an  aisle  or  a  transept  was  without  one  or 
more.  In  form  the  high  altar  was  generally 
large  and  plain,  relying  for  decoration 
wholly  on  the  ricn  furniture  with  which  it 
was  loaded;  very  rarely  its  front  was 
panelled  or  otherwise  ornamented.  Chan- 
ti}'  altars  were,  perhaps,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred,  mere  slabs  built  into 
the  wall.  At  Jervaulx,  however,  at  the 
end  of  each  aisle,  is  a  large  plain  altar 
built  up  of  separate  stones,  much  in  the 
form  of  a  high  tomb.  In  situ  but  few 
'high  altars  remain,  but  chantry  altars  in 
situ  are  frequent  enough.  They  are  not. 
however,  often  found  in  the  aisles  ana 
transepts  of  our  churches,  but  in  places 
where  they  would  moris  readily  escape 
observation,  as,  for  instance,  under  tne 
east  window  (or  forming  its  sill)  of  a  ves- 
try, or  of  a  parvise,  or  m  a  gateway  to  a 
mpnastery,  or  in  private  chapels  and  cha- 
pels of  castles.  Altar  stones  not  in  sitUy 
out  used  in  pavements  and  all  places,  are 
almost  innumerable,  sometimes  two  or 
three  or  more  occurring  in  a  single  small 
church.  They  may  be  recognised  by  five 
little  crosses,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at 
each  corner. 

ALTAR  CLOTH.  By  the  82d  canon 
it  is  appointed  that  the  table  provided  for 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion 
shall  be  covered,  in  time  of  divine  service, 
with  a  carpet  of  silk,  or  other  decent  stuff 
thought  meet  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place, 
if  any  question  be  made  of  it ;  and  with  a 
fur  linen  cloth  at  the  time  of  the  mini- 
stration. The  following  is  the  canon  in 
question : — Whereas  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  in  all  churches  within  the  realm 
of  England,  convenient  and  decent  tables 
are  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion,  we  appoint, 
that  the  same  tables  shall  irom  time  to 
time  be  kept  and  repaired  in  sufficient 
and  seemly  manner,  and  covered,  in  time 
of  divine  service,  with  a  parpet  of  silk  or 


other  decent  stuff,  thought  meet  by  the 
ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question  he 
made  of  it,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth 
at  the  time  of  the  ministration,  as  be- 
cometh  that  table,  and  so  stand,  saving 
when  the  said  holy  communion  is  to  be 
administered;  at  which  time  the  same 
shall  be  placed  in  so  good  sort  within  the 
church  or  chancel,  as  thereby  the  minister 
may  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra- 
tion, and  the  communicants  also  more  con- 
veniently, and  in  more  number,  may  com- 
municate with  the  said  minister;  and  that 
the  ten  commandments  be  set  up  on  the 
east  end  of  every  church  and  chapel, 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read 
the  same,  ana  other  chosen  sentences 
written  upon  the  walls  of  the  said  churches 
and  chapels,  in  places  convenient;  and 
likewise  that  a  convenient  seat  be  made 
for  the  minister  to  read  service  in.  All 
these  to  be  done  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish. 

ALTAR  PIECE.  A  picture  placed  over 
the  altar.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  English 
churches  to  place  paintings  over  the  altar, 
although  it  is  a  practice  of  modern  intro- 
duction, and  although  there  would  be  a 
prejudice  against  placing  paintings  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  English  Reformers 
were  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  paintings  into  the  sanctuary. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  against  pictures  as  well  as 
images  in  churches ;  and  Dean  Nowell 
fell  under  her  majesty's  displeasure  for 
procuring  for  her  use  a  prayer-book  with 
pictures.  The  Puritans,  who  formed  the 
religious  world  of  King  Charles's  tinie. 
both  in  the  Church  and  out  of,  destroyea 
pictures  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
as  relics  of  popery.  We  may  add  that 
the  feeling  against  pictures  prevailed  not 
only  in  modern  times,  but  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  primitive  Church.  In  the  various 
catalogues  of  church  furniture  that  we  pos- 
sess, we  never  read  of  pictures.  There  is 
a  particular  breviat  of  the  things  found  by 
the  persecutors  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
bishop  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  where  we 
find  mention  made  of  cups,  flagons,  two 
candlesticks,  and  vestments ;  but  of  images 
and  pictures  there  is  not  a  syllable.  In 
Spain,  at  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  a.d.  305, 
there  was  a  positive  decree  a^inst  them. 
Andj  at  the  end  of  this  century,  Epiphauius, 
passing  through  Anablatha,  a  village  of 
Palestine,  found  a  veil  there,  hanging  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  church,  whereon  was 
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painted  the  image  of  Christ^  or  some  saint, 
which  he  immediately  tore  in  pieces  ana 

fave  it  as  a  winding-sheet  for  the  poor/ 
imself  replacing  the  hanging  by  one  from 
Cyprus.  The  first  mention  of  pictures  we 
find  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century; 
when  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  to  keep 
the  country  people  employed,  when  they 
came  together  to  observe  the  festival  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix, 
ordered  the  church  to  be  painted  with  the 
images  of  saints,  and  stories  from  scripture 
history,  such  as  those  of  Esther  and  Job, 
and  Tobit  and  Judith.  {PaulintM  Natal,  9; 
FeliciSj  p.  615.) 

ALTAR  RAILS,  as  such,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chancel  screen,  were 
not  known  before  the  Reformation.  We 
probably  owe  them  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
who,  when  the  chancel  and  altar  screen 
had  been  broken  down,  and  a  table  setup 
in  the  nave  by  ultra-protestants,  in  the 
church,  ordered  an  altar  table  to  be  placed 
in  the  chancel,  and  protected  from  rude 
approach  by  rails.  As  the  use  of  altar  rails 
arose  out  of,  and  visibly  simiified  respect 
for,  the  great  mysteries  celebrated  at  the 
altar,  they  were,  of  course,  a  mark  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Puritans;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  journal  of  William  Dowsing,  parlia- 
mentary visiter  of  churches  in  the  great 
rebellion,  we  find  that  they  were  every- 
where destroyed.  They  have  generally, 
however,  been  restored ;  and  there  are  now 
few  churches  in  England  where  they  are 
not  found. 

ALTAR  SCREEN.  A  screen  behind 
the  altar,  bounding  the  presbytery  east- 
ward, and  in  our  larger  churches  separa- 
ting it  from  the  parts  left  free  for  proces- 
sions between  the  presbytery  and  the  Lady 
chapel,  when  the  latter  is  at  the  east  end. 
(See  Cathedral.) 

AMBO.  A  kind  of  raised  platform  or 
reading-desk,  from  which,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  the  gospel  and  epistle  were  read 
to  the  people,  and  sometimes  used  in 
preaching.  Its  position  appears  to  have 
varied  at  different  times ;  it  was  most  fre- 
quently on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  chancel.  The  singers  also  had  their 
separate  ambo. 

AMBROSIAN  OFFICE.  A  particular 
office  used  in  the  church  of  Milan.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  St.  Ambrose,  who  was 
bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century. 
Originally  each  church  had  its  particular 
office ;  and  even  when  the  Pope  of  Rome 
took  upon  him  to  impose  the  Roman  office 
on  all  the  Western  churches^  that  of  Milan 


sheltered  itself  under  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  St.  Ambrose,  from  which  time  the 
Ambrosian  Ritual  has  obtained  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Roman  Ritual. — 
Brouehlon. 

AMEDIEU,  or  Friends  of  God.  A  kind 
of  a  religious  congregation  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  wore  gray  clothes  and  wooden 
shoes,  had  no  breeches,  girding  them- 
selves with  a  cord;  tliey  began  m  1400. 
and  grew  numerous;  but  Pius  V.  united 
their  society  partly  with  that  of  the  Cis- 
tercians, and  partly  with  the  Soccolanti. 

AMEN.  This,' in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Church,  is  denominated  orationis  sig- 
nactilum,  or  devotee  concionU  respcmsionem, 
the  token  for  prayer — the  response  of  the 
worshippers.  It  intimates  that  the  prayer 
of  the  speaker  is  heard,  and  approved  by 
him  who  gives  this  response.  It  is  also 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  doxology. 
(Rom.  ix.  5.)  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  of 
\he  fathers  who  speaks  of  the  use  of  this 
response.  In  speaking  of  the  sacrament , 
he  says,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  benedic- 
tion ana  prayer,  all  the  assembly  respond, 
"  Amen,"  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue^ 
is  the  same  as,  "  So  let  it  be."  *  Accord- 
ing to  Tertullian,  none  but  the  faithful 
were  permitted  to  join  in  the  response. 

In  tne  celebration  of  the  Ix)rd's  supper 
especially, each  communicant  was  required 
to  give  this  response  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
devotion.  Upon  the  reception,  both  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  wine,  each  uttered  a 
loud  "Amen:"  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
consecration  by  the  priest,  all  joined  in 
shouting  a  loud  "Amen."  But  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism  also, 
the  witnesses  and  sponsors  uttered  this 
response  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
Greek  Church  it  was  customary  to  repeat 
this  response  as  follows :  "  This  servant  of 
the  Lord  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Amen;  and  of  the  Son,  Amen; 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen;  both  now 
and  for  ever,  world  without  end ;"  to  which 
the  people  responded,  "Amen."  This 
usage  is  still  observed  by  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia.  The  repetitions  were  given 
thrice,  with  reference  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity. — Coleman^s  Christian  An- 
tiquities. 

It  signifies  truly  or  verily.  Its  import 
varies  slightly  with  the  connexion  or 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  frequently  synony- 
mous with  "verily,"  and  is  retained  in 
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some  versions  without  being  translated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  prayer,  as  the  Cate- 
chism teaches,  it  signifies,  So  be  it;  after 
the  repetition  of  the  Creed  it  means,  So 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  word 
"Amen*'  is  at  the  end  of  some  prayers, 
the  Creed,  &c.  printed  in  the  same  Roman 
letter,  but  of  otners,  and  indeed  generally, 
in  Italics — ^^  Amen  J'  This  seems  not  to 
be  done  without  meaning,  though  un- 
fortunately the  distinction  is  not  correctly 
observed  m  all  the  modern  prayer-books. 
The  intention,  according  to  Wheatly,  is 
this. — At  the  end  of  all  the  collects  and 
prayers,  which  the  priest  is  to  repeat  or 
say  alone,  it  is  printed  in  Italic,  a  different 
character  from  the  prayers  themselves,  to 
denote,  I  suppose  that  the  minister  is  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  and  to  leave 
the  "Amen"  for  the  people  to  respond. 
Bat  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Con- 
fessions, Creeds,  &c.,  and  wheresoever  the 
people  are  to  join  aloud  with  the  minister, 
as  if  taught  and  instructed  by  him  what  to 
say,  there  it  is  printed  in  Roman,  t.  e.  in 
the  same  character  with  the  Confessions, 
and  Creeds  themselves,  as  a  hint  to  the 
minister  that  he  is  still  to  go  on,  and  by 
pronouncing  the  "Amen"  himself,  to  di- 
rect the  people  to  do  the  same,  and  so  to 
set  their  seal  at  last  to  what  they  had  been 
before  pronouncing. 

AMERICA,    (^e  Church  in  America.) 

AMICE.  An  oblong  square  of  fine 
linen  used  as  a  vestment  in  the  ancient 
Church  by  the  priest.  At  first  introduced 
to  cover  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  after- 
wards received  the  addition  of  a  hood  to 
cover  the  head  until  the  priest  came  be- 
fore the  altar,  when  the  hood  was  thrown 
back.  We  have  the  remains  of  this  pro- 
bably both  in  the  hood  and  in  the  band. 
(See  Hood.) 

The  word  Amice  is  sometimes  used  with 
ffreater  latitude.  Thus  Milton  {Par. 
Reg.  iv.), 

—^morning  fair 
Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray. 

AMPHIBALUM  (See  ChasiMe.) 
ANABAPTISTS.  Certain  heretics 
whose  title  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words  {dvtt  andiSx»^«7A9t),one  of  which  sig- 
nifies "anew,"  and  the  other  "  a  baptism ;" 
and  whose  dfistinctive  tenet  it  is,  that  those 
who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy 
ouffht  to  be  baptized  anew. 

The  first  Anabaptists  professed  only  to 
cany  out  the  principles  of  Lutheranism 


to  their  legitimate  extent.  Besides  their 
peculiar  notion  about  baptism,  they  main- 
tained that  among  Christians,  who  had  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  to  direct,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  ofiice  of 
magistrates  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty :  that  the  distinctions  occasioned 
by  birtn,  rank,  or  wealth,  were  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers 
all  men  as  ecjual,  and  should  therefore  be 
entirely  abolished;  that  all  Christians, 
placing  their  possessions  in  one  common 
stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of 
equality,  which  becomes  members  of  the 
same  family ;  and  that  as  neither  the  laws 
of  nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  imposed  any  restraint  on 
men,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives 
they  might  marry,  they  should  use  that 
liberty  which  God  himself  had  granted 
to  the  patriarchs.  They  caused  conside- 
rable disturbance  in  Grermany,  but  were  at 
length  subdued.  By  the  present  Anabap- 
tists in  England,  the  tenets  subversive  of 
civil  govemment  are  no  longer  professed. 
To  this  sect  allusion  is  made  in  our  38th 
article. 

John  of  Leyden,  Muncer,  Knipperdoling, 
and  other  German  enthusiasts  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  were  called  by  this 
name,  and  held  that  Christ  was  not  the 
son  of  Mary,  nor  true  God;  that  we  were 
righteous  by  our  own  merits  and  sufferings, 
that  there  was  no  original  sin,  and  that  in- 
fants were  not  to  be  baptized.  They 
rejected,  also,  communion  with  other 
churches,  magistracy,  and  oaths;  main- 
tained a  communion  of  goods,  pol^'gamy, 
and  that  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife  if 
not  of  the  same  religion  with  himself;  that 
the  godly  should  enjoy  monarchy  here 
on  earth;  that  man  had  a  free  will  in 
spiritual  things ;  and  that  any  man  might 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  Anabaptists  of  Moravia  called  them- 
selves apostolical,  going  barefoot,  washing 
one  another's  feet,  and  having  community 
of  goods;  they  had  a  common  steward  who 
distributed  equally  things  necessary ;  they 
admitted  none  but  such  as  would  set  their 
livelihood  by  working  at  some  trade ;  they 
had  a  common  father  for  their  spirituals, 
who  instructed  them  in  their  religion,  and 
prayed  for  them  every  morning  before 
they  went  abroad;  they  had  a  general 
governor  of  the  church,  whom  none  knew 
but  themselves,  they  being  obliged  to  keep 
it  secret.  They  would  be  silent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  meat,  covering  their 
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faces  with  their  hands,  and  meditating,  | 
doing  the  like  after  meat,  their  governor 
observing  them  in  the  meantime,  to  re- 
prove what  was  amiss;  they  were  generally 
clad  in  black,  discoursing  much  of  the 
last  judgment,  pains  of  hell,  and  cruelty 
of  devils,  teaching  that  the  way  to  escape 
these  was  to  be  baptized,  and  to  embrace 
their  religion. 

The  practice  of  rebaptizing  is  not  new, 
since  we  find  it  charged  upon  Marcion, 
who  maintained  a  third  baptism  for  ex- 

Eiation  of  sins,  and  that  the  same  might 
e  administered  by  women.  The  Cata- 
phrygians,  Novatians,  and  Donatists  re- 
Daptized  those  of  their  communion,  and 
A.  D.  256  those  of  Silicia,  Cappaaocia, 
Galatia,  and  the  neighboring  provinces, 
declared  in  an  assembly,  that  the  baptism 
of  heretics  was  void.  Firmllian,  bishop 
of  Cffisarea,  and  St.  Denis,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  were  patrons  of  this  opinion, 
and  wrote  about  it  to  Stephen,  bisnop  of 
Rome,  who  declined  communion  with  the 
Eastern  churches  upon  that  account.  St. 
Cyprian,  in  256,  called  a  council  at  Car- 
thage, where  they  agreed  that  baptism  ad- 
ministered without  the  Church  was  in- 
valid, which  the  bishops  of  Rome  opposed. 
Tertullian  held  that  baptism  conferred  by 
heretics  was  null;  and  Agrippinus,  who 
lived  forty  years,  if  not  more,  before  St. 
Cyprian,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  To 
meet  the  difficulty,  a  method  was  devised 
by  the  Council  or  Aries,  can.  8,  viz.,  to  re- 
baptize  those  newly  converted,  if  so  be  it 
was  found  that  they  had  not  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  and  so  the  first  Council  of  Nice, 
can.  19,  ordered  that  the  Paulinists,  or 
followers  of  Paul  Samosatenus,  and  the 
Cataphrygians  should  be  rebaptized.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  6,  and  the  second 
of  Aries,  can.  16,  decreed  the  same  as  to 
some  heretics. 

ANABATA.  A  cope,  or  sacerdotal 
vestment,  to  cover  the  back  and  shoulders 
of  a  priest.  This  is.no  longer  used  in  the 
English  Church. 

ANALOGY  OF  FAITH,  is  the  propor- 
tion that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  bear 
to  each  other,  or  the  close  connexion 
between  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
(Rom.  xii.  6.) 

ANATHEMA,  imports  whatever  is  set 
apart,  separated,  or  divided :  but  is  most 
usually  meant  to  express  the  cutting  off 
of  a  person  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  It  was  practised  in  the  primitive 
Church  against  notorious  offenders.    Se- 


veral councils,  also,  have  pronounced  ana- 
themas against  such  as  they  thought  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  the  faith.  The 
Church  of  England  in  her  canons  anathe- 
matizes all  who  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Church. 
— Can.  3.  All  impugners  of  the  public 
worship  of  God,  established  in  the  Church 
of  England. —  Can.  4.  All  impugners  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
— Can.  6.  All  impugners  of  episcopacy. 
— Can.  7.  All  authors  of  schism. — Can.  9. 
All  maintainors  of  schismatics. — Can.  10. 
All  these  persons  lie  under  the  anathema 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

ANCHORET.  A  name  given  to  a  her- 
mit from  his  dwelling  alone,  apart  from 
society  {'Af*x'*P'^'it)-  The  anchoret  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coBnobite,  or  the  monk 
who  dwells  in  a  fraternity,  or  Yiuf6fiix.  (See 
Monks.) 

ANDREW'S  {Saint)  DAY.  This  fes- 
tival  is  celebratad  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Nov.  30,  in  commemoration  of  St 
Andrew,  who  was,  first  of  all,  a  disciple 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  being  assured 
by  his  master  that  he  was  not  the  Mes.sus, 
and  hearing  him  say.  upon  the  sight  of 
our  Saviour,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !" 
he  left  the  Baptist,  and  being  convinced 
himself  of  our  Saviour's  divine  mission, 
by  conversing  with  him  some  time  at 
the  place  of  his  abode,  he  went  to  his 
brother  Simon,  afterwards  surnamed  Peter 
by  our  Saviour,  and  acquainted  him  with 
his  having  found  out  the  Mji:ssiAs;  but 
he  did  not  become  our  Lord's  constant 
attendant  until  a  special  call  or  invitation. 
After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  when  the 
Apostles  distributed  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  St.  Andrew  preached 
the  gospel  first  in  Scythia,  and  atterwards 
in  Epirus.  After  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Bith\^ia,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Byzantium.  He  finally 
suffered  death  by  crucifixion,  at  iEgea,  by 
order  of  the  proconsul  of  the  place.  The 
instrument  of  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  being  a 
cross  decussate,  two  pieces  of  timber  cross- 
ing each  other  in  the  middle :  and  hence 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross 

ANGEL.  (See  Iddatry,  Mariolatry,  In- 
vocation  of  Saints.)  By  an  angel  is  meant 
a  messenger  who  performs  the  will  of  a 
superior.  Thus,  in  the  letters  addressed 
by  St.  John  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  bishops  of  those  churches  are 
addre8.sed  as  angels ;  ministers  not  appoint- 
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ed  by  the  people  but  by  God.  But  the 
word  is  generally  applied  to  those  spiritual 
beings  who  surround  the  throne  ot  glory, 
and  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them 
that  be  heirs  of  salvation.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  there  is  a  subordination  of 
angels  in  heaven^  in  the  several  ranks  of 
seraphim,  cherubim,  dominions,  principal- 
ities, &c.  The  worship  of  angels  is  one  of 
the  sins  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  a  de- 
fence of  the  sinful  practice  is  one  of  the 
heresies  of  her  theologians.  It  was  first 
invented  by  a  sect  in  the  fourth  century, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  this  un- 
lawful worship,  held  private  meetings  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
which  it  was  not  permitted.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea,  the  decrees  of  which  were 
received  ftnd  approved  by  the  whole 
Church,  condemned  the  sect  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  *'  Christians  ought  not  to  forsake 
the  church  of  God,  and  depart  and  call  on 
ann;eU,  and  make  meetings,  which  are 
forbidden.  If  any  one,  therefore,  be  found, 
giving  himself  to  this  hidden  idolatry,  let 
him  he  anathema,  because  he  hath  left  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  betaken  himself  to  idolatry.^^  The 
same  principle  applies  to  prayers  made  to 
any  created  being.  The  worship  of  the 
creature  was  regarded  by  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  century  as  idolatry. 

ANGELIC  HYMN.  A  title  given  to  the 
hymn  or  doxology  beginning  with  *•  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,''  &c.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  former  part  of  it  having  been  sung 
by  the  angels  on  their  appearance  to  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  to  announce  to 
them  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. 

ANGELICI.  A  sort  of  Christian  here- 
tics, who  were  supposed  to  have  their  rise 
in  the  apostles'  time,  but  who  were  most 
numerous  about  a.  d.  180.  They  worship- 
ped angels,  and  from  thence  had  their 
name.s. 

ANGELITES.  A  sortof  Sabellian  heretics, 
so  called  from  Agelius,  or  Angelius,  a  place 
in  Alexandria,  where  they  u.sed  to  meet. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  (See 
CMirch  of  England.)  Any  branch  of  the 
Church  reformed  on  the  principles  of  the 
English  Reformation. 

In  certain  considerations  of  the  first 
spiritual  importance,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land occupies  a  singularly  felicitous  posi- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  Christians — 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Eastern  Churches, 
regard  episcopacy  as  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  Christianity;  the  Presbyterians 
and  others,  who  have  no  bbhops,  nor,  as 
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far  as  we  can  judge,  any  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  order,  regard  episcopacy  as  unne- 
cessary. Supposing  for  a  moment  the 
question  to  be  dubious,  the  position  of  the 
Presbyterian  is,  at  the  best,  unsafe;  the 
position  of  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  is,  at  the  worst,  perfectly  safe: 
at  the  worst,  he  can  only  be  in  the  same 
position  at  last  as  the  Presbyterian  is  in  at 
present.  On  the  anti-episcopalian's  own 
ground,  the  episcopalian  is  on  this  point 
doubly  fortified ;  whilst,  on  the  opposite 
admission,  the  Presbyterian  is  doubly  con- 
demned, first,  in  the  subversion  of  a  divine 
institution ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  invalidity 
of  the  ordinances  of  grace.  Proceeding, 
therefore,  on  mere  reason,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  become  a  Presbyterian ;  he 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  change,  and  may 
lose  everything.  The  case  is  exactly  the 
reverse  with  the  Presbyterian. 

Again:  by  all  apostolic  churches  the 
apostolic  succession  is  maintained  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non  for  the  valid  administration  of 
the  eucharist  and  the  authoritative  remis- 
sion of  sins.  The  sects  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  apostolic  succession  very  naturally  re- 
ject its  indispensability ;  but  no  one  is  so 
fanatic  as  to  imagine  its  posse;9sion  invali- 
dates the  ordinances  of  the  Church  pos- 
sessing it.  Now,  of  all  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  England  is 
most  impregnable  on  this  point;  she  unites 
in  her  priesthood  the  triple  successions  of 
the  ancient  British,  the  ancient  Irish,  and 
the  ancient  Roman  Church.  Supposing, 
therefore,  the  apostolic  churches  to  hold 
the  right  dogma  on  the  succession,  the 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  has  not 
the  slightest  occasion  to  disturb  his  soul; 
he  is  trebly  safe.  Supposing,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apostolic  succession  to  be  a  for- 
tunate historical  fact,  not  a  divinely  perpetu- 
ated authority,  he  is  still,  at  the  least,  as 
safe  as  the  dissenter;  whereas,  if  it  is,  as 
the  Chnrch  hold.<»,  the  only  authority  on 
earth  which  the  Saviour  has  commissioned 
with  his  power,  what  is  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  scnismatic  who  usurps,  or  of  the 
assembly  that  pretends  to  bestow,  what 
God  alone  can  grant  and  has  granted  to  his 
Church  only.  No  possible  inducement*'* 
separate  from  the  Church  of  England 
counterbalance  this  necessity  for  remai 
in  her  communion:  and  her  children! 
great  cause  to  be  grateful  for  being  pi 
by  her  in  a  state  ot  such  complete  secu 
on  two  such  essential  articles  of  admiu. 
trative  Christianity. — Morgan, 
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ANNUNCIADA.  A  society  founded  al 
Rome,  in  the  year  1460,  by  Cardinal  John 
Turrecremata,  for  the  marrying  of  poor 
maids.  It  now  bestows,  every  Lady-day, 
sixty  Roman  Crowns,  a  suit  of  white  serge, 
and  a  florin  for  slippers,  to  above  400 
maids  for  their  portion.  The  Popes  have 
so  great  a  regard  for  this  charitable  found- 
ation, thatthej  make  a  cavalcade,  attended 
with  the  cardinals,  &c.,  to  distribute  tickets 
for  these  sixty  crowns,  &c.,  for  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  If  any  of  the  maids 
are  desirous  to  be  nuns,  they  have  each  of 
them  120  crowns,  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  their  head. 

ANNUNCIADE,  otherwise  called  the 
Order  of  the  Ten  Virtues,  or  Delight,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  a  popish  order  oi  women, 
founded  by  Queen  Jane,  of  France,  wife 
to  Lewis  aIL,  whose  rule  and  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  honor,  with  a  great  many  beads 
and  rosaries,  the  ten  principal  virtues,  or 
delights  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  first  of 
which  they  make  to  be  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  annunciated  to  her  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation,  from  whence  they  have 
their  name ;  the  second  when  she  saw  her 
son  Jesus  brought  into  the  world;  the 
third,  when  the  wise  men  came  to  worship 
him;  the  fourth,  when  she  found  him  dis- 
puting with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  &c. 
This  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  in 
1501,  and  b}'  Leo.  X.  again  m  1517. 

ANNUNCIATION  of  the  BLESSED 
VIRGIN  MARY.  This  festival  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Churchy  in  commemoration  of 
that  day  on  which  it  was  announced  to 
Mary,  by  an  angel,  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah.  The  Church  of 
England  observes  this  festival  on  the  25lh 
of  March,  and  in  the  calendar  the  day  is 
called  the  **  Annunciation  of  our  Lady," 
and  hence  the  25th  of  March  is  called 
Lady-day. 

ANOMOEANS.  (From  5yo«9c,  unlike) 
The  name  of  the  extreme  Arians  in  the 
4th  century,  because  they  held  the  essence 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  be  unlike  unto  that  of 
the  Father.  These  heretics  were  con- 
demned by  the  semi-Arians,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Seleucia.  a.d.,  359,  but  they  revenged 
themselves  of^  this  censure  a  year  after,  at 
a  pretended  synod  in  Constantinople. 

ANTELUCAN.  In  times  of  persecution, 
the  Christians  being  unable  to  meet  for 
divine  worship  in  the  open  day,  held  their 
assemblies  in  the  night.  The  like  assem- 
blies were  afterwards  continued  from  feel- 
ings of  piety  and  devotion,  and  called  u4n- 
teman,  or  night  assemblies. 


ANTHEM  (see  Antiphon)  is  supposed 
to  come  from  Antiphon e,  and  to  signify  a 
hymn,  sung  in  parts  alternately.  An  an- 
them in  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing, 
is  appointed  by  the  rubric  in  the  daily  ser- 
vice in  the  Prayer  Book,  after  the  third 
collect,   both    at  morning    and    evening 

grayer.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
reek  'Am^Avi^,  which  signifies,  as  Isido- 
rus  interprets  it,  "  Vox  reciproca;  &c.  one 
voice  succeeding  another  ;  that  w,  two  chortises 
singing  by  turns.  Socrates  relates  this  to 
be  the  rise  of  anthems,  or  of  singing  psalms 
alternately.    It  is  plain  that  several  of  the 

f)salms,  which  were  composed  for  the  pub- 
ic use  of  the  temple,  were  written  in 
ameboBick  verse,  as  the  24th  and  118th. 
And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  to  this 
way  of  sinking  used  in  the  tetnple,  that 
that  vision  m  Isaiah  vi.  alluded,  when  he 
saw  the  two  cherubims,  and  heard  them 
singing,  "  Holy,  holy,"  &c.  For  these  words 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  than  of 
their  singing  anthem-wise;  "they  called 
out  this  to  that  cherubim,"  properly  relates 
to  the  singing  in  a  choir,  one  voice  on  one 
side,  and  one  on  the  other. — Nicholls, 

ANTHOLOGIUM.  (In  I^tin,  Florile- 
eium.)  The  title  of  a  book  in  the  Greek 
Church,  divided  into  twelve  months,  con- 
taining (he  offices  sung  throughout  the 
whole  year,  on  the  festivals  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  remarkable 
saints.  It  is  in  two  volumes ;  the  first  con- 
tains six  months,  from  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  last  day  of  February;  the 
second  comprehends  the  other  six  months. 
It  is  observable  from  this  book  that  the 
Greek  Church  celebrates  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Church  of  England, 
notwithstanding  that  they  difler  from  us  in 
the  lunar  cycle. — Broughton. 

ANTHROPOLATR.E.  {Man-worshiv- 
pers.)  A  name  of  abuse  given  to  church- 
men by  the  Apollinarians,  because  they 
maintained  that  Christ,  whom  both  aci- 
mitted  to  be  the  object  of  the  Christian's 
worship,  was  a  perfect  man,  of  a  reason- 
able soul,  and  human  fiesh  subsisting. 
This  the  Apollinarians  denied.  It  was  su- 
ways  the  way  whh  heretics  to  apply  to 
churchmen  terms  of  reproach,  while  they 
assumed  to  themselves  distinctive  appel- 
lations of  honor:  thus  the  Manichees,  for 
instance,  while  they  call  themselves  the 
electy  the  blessed,  and  thepure,  gave  to  church- 
men the  name  of  simple  ones.  It  is  not 
less  a  sign  of  a  sectarian  spirit  to  assume 
a  distinctive  name  of  honor,  than  to  im- 
pose on  the  Church  a  name  of  reproach, 
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for  both  tend  to  divide  communion  in  spirit 
or  in  fact.  There  is  this  good,  however, 
to  be  gathered  from  these  slanderous  and 
vainglorous  arts  of  heretics;  that  their 
terms  of  reproach  serve  to  indicate  some 
tme  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  as,  for  in- 
stancOj  that  of  Anthropolatra  determines 
the  opmion  of  Catholics  touching  Christ's 
human  nature;  while  the  names  of  dis- 
tinction which  they  themselves  assume, 
usually  serve  to'throw  light  on  the  history 
of  their  own  error. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES.  Heretics 
who  were  so  called  because  they  main- 
tained that  God  had  a  human  shape.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  tne  oppo- 
nents of  Origen,  and  their  accusation  of 
Onsen  implies  their  own  heresy.  "Where- 
as,'' they  said  J  "  the  sacred  scriptures  tes- 
tify that  God  has  eyes,  ears,  hands  and 
feet,  as  men  have,  the  partisans  of  Dios- 
coms,  being  followers  of  Origen,  introduce 
the  blasphemous  dogma  that  God  has  not 
a  body." 

ANTICHRIST.  The  man  of  sin,  who 
28  to  precede  the  second  advent  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  '^Little 
children,"  saith  St.  John,  "  Ye  have  heard 
that  Antichrist  shall  come."  And  St.  Paul, 
in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
describes  him :  "  that  day  (the  day  of  our 
Lord's  second  advent^  shall  not  come  ex- 
cept there  come  a  failing  away  first,  and 
that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshipped ;  so  that  he^  as  God,  sitteth  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God.  Then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed, 
whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming;  even  him 
whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Sa- 
tan, with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish.^- 

Under  the  image  of  a  horn  that  had 
eyeSf  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great 
things:  that  made  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prevailed  against  them  till  the  Amhent 
of  days  came ;  and  under  the  image  of 
a  litde  hom,  which  attacked  the  very 
heavens,  and  trod  down  and  trampled  on 
the  state,  Daniel  is  supposed  to  predict 
Antichrist. 

St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes 
Antichrist  as  a  beast  tnat  ascend eth  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  maketh  war  upon 
the  saints;  as  a  beast  rising  out  of  the 
sesi  with  two  horns  and  two  crowns  upon 


his  horns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of 
blasphemy.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  says,  it  is 
six  hundred  three  score  and  six. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  dictionary 
to  state  the  various  ways  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  been  understood.'  We 
therefore  pass  on  to  sav^  that  Antichrist  is 
to  lay  the  toundation  of  his  empire  in  Baby- 
lon, i.e.  Rome,  and  he  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

ANTINOMIANS.  (From  duti  against, 
and  v6/jto{  law.)  Certain  heretics,  so  de- 
nominated for  rejecting  the  law  as  a  thing 
of  no  use  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  not  further, 
nor  evil  works  hinder,  salvation;  that 
the  children  of  God  cannot  sin  ^  that  God 
never  chastiseth  them,  nor  punisheth  any 
land  for  their  sin :  that  murder,  adultery, 
drunkenness,  &c.,  are  sins  the  wicked, 
but  not  in  them ;  that  the  child  of  grace, 
being  once  assured  of  salvation,  afterwards 
never  doubteth ;  that  no  man  should  be 
troubled  in  conscience  for  sin;  that  no 
Christian  should  be  exhorted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Christianity :  that  a  hypocrite 
may  have  all  the  graces  tnat  were  m  Adam 
before  his  fall ;  that  Christ  is  the  only 
subject  of  grace;  that  no  Christian  be- 
lie veth  or  worketh  any  good,  but  Christ 
only  believeth  and  wofketh ;  that  God  does 
not  love  any  man  for  his  holiness ;  that 
sanctification  is  no  evidence  of  justifica- 
tion, &c.  Pontanus,  in  his  catalogue  of 
heresies,  says  John  Agricola  was  the 
author  of  this  sect,  a.d.  1535. 

ANTI  P-£DOBAPTIST.  (From  &fr) 
against,  vair  child,  fia^nc/Aai  baptism .)  He- 
retics who  are  opposed  to  the  baptism  of 
infants.  In  this  country,  this  sect  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  title  of  Baptists  par  ex- 
cellencey  as  though  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians baptized ;  just  as  the  Socinians  ex- 
tenuate tneir  heresy,  by  calling  themselves 
Unitarians^  thereby  insinuating  that  those 
who  hold  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
do  not  believe  in  one  God.     (See  Baptism.) 

ANTIPHON  or  ANTIPHON  Y.  {dfri  and 
fmi  )  The  chant  or  alternate  singing  of 
a  Christian  choir.  This  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  church  music.  The  custom  is 
said,  by  Socrates  the  historian,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by 
Ignatius,  and  among  the  Latins  by  St.  Am- 
brose. Theodoret  attributes  the  practice 
to  Diodorus  and  Flavian.  That  *he  chant- 
ing of  the  psalms  alternately  is  even  older 
than  Christianity,  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
the  custom  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
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APOSTLES^  CREED. 


And  it  deserves  this  name,  not  so  much 
from  any  certainty,  or  great  likelihood, 
that  the  Apostles  drew  it  up  in  these  very 
expressions  J  though  some,  prettv  earlv, 
and  many  smce,  have  imagined  they  did ; 
as  because  it  contains  the  chief  apostolic 
doctrines,  and  was  used  by  a  church 
which,  before  it  crew  corrupt,  was  justly 
respected  as  the  chief  apostolic  settlement, 
I  mean  the  Roman. — Abp,  Seeker, 

The  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  framing 
of  this  creed  to  the  Apostles  in  person, 
though  as  ancient  as  the  first  account  we 
have  of  the  creed  itself  from  Ruffinus^  in 
the  year  390,  is  yet  rendered  highly  im- 
probable, as  by  many  collateral  reasons,  so 
especially  by  this  argument,  that  it  is  not 
appealed  to  in  elder  times  as  the  sacred 
and  unalterable  standard.  And  therefore 
our  excellent  Church  with  due  caution 
styles  it,  in  her  8th  article,  ^^  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.'' 
But  thougn  it  seems  not  to  have  been  com- 
plied or  formally  drawn  up  by  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  yet  is  its  authority  of 
sufficient  strength ;  since  it  may  still  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  the  Apostles',  or  rather 
the  apostolic,  creed,  in  three  several  re- 
spects. First,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
fountains  of  apostolical  Scripture.  Second- 
ly, as  it  agrees  in  substance  with  the  con- 
fessions of  all  orthodox  churches,  which 
make  up  the  apostolic  church  in  the  ex- 
tended meaning  of  the  word.  Thirdly,  as 
it  was  the  creed  of  an  apostolic  church  in 
the  restrained  sense  of  that  term,  denoting 
a  church  founded  by  the  Apostles,  as  was 
that  of  Rome. — Kennel, 

Thoiigh  this  creed  be  not  of  the  Apostles' 
immediate  framing,  yet  it  may  be  styled  tru- 
ly apostolical,  not  only  because  it  contains 
tne  sum  of  the  Apostles'  doctrine,  but  also 
because  the  age  thereof  i.H  so  great,  that 
its  birth  must  oe  fetched  from  the  very 
apostolic  tiroes.  It  is  true,  the  exact  form 
of  the  present  creed  cannot  pretend  to  be 
so  ancient  by  four  hundred  years ;  but  a 
form,  not  much  different  from  it,  was  used 
long  before.  Irenasus,  the  scholar  of  Po- 
lycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John,  where  he 
repeats  a  creed  not  much  unlike  to  ours, 
assures  us,  that  ^^the  Church,  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  had  received 
this  faith  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disci- 
ples j"  which  is  also  affirmed  by  Ter- 
tullian  of  one  of  his  creeds,  that  ''that 
rule  of  faith  had  been  current  in  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  gos- 
pel:" and,  which  is  observable,  although 
there  was  so  great  a  diversity  of  creeds,  as 


that  scarce  two  churches  did  exactly  agree 
therein,  yet  the  form  and  substance  of 
every  creed  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
same ;  so  that,  except  there  had  been,  from 
the  very  plantation  of  Christianity,  a  form 
of  sound  words,  or  a  system  of  faith,  de- 
livered by  the  first  planters  thereof,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  all  churches 
should  harmonize,  not  only  in  the  articles 
themselves  into  wnich  they  were  baptized, 
but,  in  a  great  measure  also,  in  the  method 
and  order  of  them. — Lord  Chancellor  King, 

The  creed  itself  was  neither  the  work  of 
one  man,  nor  of  one  day ;  but  the  compo- 
sure of  it  was  gradual.  First,  several  of 
the  articles  therein  were  derived  from  the 
very  days  of  the  Apostles :  these  were  the 
articles  of  the  existence  of  (rOD^the  Trinity : 
that  Jesus  was  Christ,  or  the  Saviour  oi 
the  world;  the  remission  of  sins;  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Secondly;  the 
others  were  afterwards  added  by  the  primi- 
tive doctors  and  bishops,  in  opposition  to 
the  gross  heresies  and  errors  that  sprung 
up  in  the  Church. — It  hath  been  received 
in  all  ages  with  the  greatest  veneration 
and  esteem.  The  ancients  declare  their 
respect  and  reverence  for  it  with  the  most 
noble  and  majestic  expressions;  and  in 
these  latter  times,  throughout  several  cen- 
turies of  years,  so  great  a  deference  hath 
been  rendered  thereunto,  that  it  hath  not 
only  been  used  in  baptism,  but  in  ever^ 
public  assembly  it  hath  been  usually,  if 
not  always,  read  as  the  standard  and  basis 
of  the  Christian  faith. — Lord  King. 

But  neither  this,  nor  any  other,  creed 
hath  authority  of  its  own,  equal  to  Scrip- 
ture, but  derives  its  principal  authority 
from  being  founded  on  Scripture.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  number  of 
men,  either  to  lessen  or  increase  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  faith : 
which  yet  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  con- 
tent with  this  its  primitive  creed,  hath  pro- 
fanely attempted,  adding  twelve  articles 
more,  founded  on  its  own.  that  is,  on  no 
authority,  to  the  ancient  twelve,  which  stand 
on  the  authority  of  God's  word.  But  our 
Church  hath  wisely  refused  to  go  a  step 
beyond  the  original  form ;  since  all  neces- 
sary truths  are  briefiy  comprehended  in  it, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us 
firmly  to  believe,  and  openly  to  profess. 
''  For  with  the  heart  man  belie veth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  tlie  mouth  confes- 
sion is  made  unto  salvation."  (Rom.  x. 
10.) — Abp,  Seeker, 

The  place  of  the  creed  in  our  litur|nr  is, 
first,  immediately  after  the  lessons  ofholy 
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Scripture  oat  of  which  it  is  taken ;  and 
since  faith  comes  by  hearing  God^s  word^ 
and  the  gospel  doth  not  profit  without  faith, 
therefore,  it  is  very  fit,  upon  hearing  there- 
ofj  we  should  exercise  and  profess  our 
faith.  Secondly ;  the  creed  is  placed  just 
before  the  prayers,  '^  as  being  tne  founda- 
tion of  our  petitions;  we  cannot  call  on  him, 
on  whom  we  have  not  believed  "  (Rom.  x. 
14) ;  and  since  we  are  to  pray  to  God  the 
Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit,  for  remission  of 
sins,  and  a  joyful  resurrection,  we  ought 
first  to  declare,  that  we  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holt  Ghost, 
and  that  there  is  remission  here  and  re- 
sunectiou  hereafter  to  be  had  for  all  true 
members  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  then 
we  may  be  said  to  pray  in  faith.  And 
hence  St  Ambrose  ana  St.  Augustin  advise 
Christians  to  say  it  daily  in  their  private 
devotions ;  and  so  our  old  Saxon  councils 
command  all  to  learn  and  use  it,  not  as  a 
prayer  (as  some  ignorandy  or  maliciously 
object),  but  as  a  ground  for  our  prayers, 
and  a  reason  for  our  faith  and  nope  of 
their  acceptance:  upon  which  account 
also,  as  soon  as  persecution  ceased,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  heathens  over- 
hearing it,  the  creed  was  used  in  the  pub- 
lic service. — Dean  Comber. 

APOSTOLIC,  APOSTOLICAL,  some- 
thing that  relates  to  the  Apostles,  or  de- 
scends from  them.  Thus  we  say  the  apos- 
tolical age,  apostolical  character,  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  constitutions,  traditions, 
&c.  In  the  primitive  Church  it  was  an 
appellation  given  to  all. such  churches  as 
were  found^  by  the  Apostles,  and  even 
to  the  bishops  of  those  churches,  as  the 
reputed  successors  of  the  Apostles.  These 
were  confined  to  four :  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  In  succeeding 
ages,  the  other  churches  assumed  the  same 
title,  on  account,  principally,  of  the  con- 
formity of  their  doctrme  with  that  of 
the  churches  which  were  apostolical  by 
fonndation,  and  because  all  oishops  held 
themselves  successors  of  the  Apostles,  or 
acted  in  their  respective  dioceses  with  the 
anthority  of  Apostles.  The  first  time  the 
term  apostolieal  is  attributed  to  bishops,  is 
in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  Council  ot  Or- 
leans, held  in  511 ;  though  that  king  does 
not  in  it  expressly  denominate  them  apos- 
tolical, but  avostcikd  sede  dignissimiy  highly 
worthy  of  tne  apostolical  see.  In  581, 
Guntram  calls  the  bishops,  assembled  at 
Ma^on,  apostolical  pontiffs.  In  progress 
of  timOj  the  bishop  of  Rome  increasing  in 


power  above  the  rest,  and  the  three  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria.  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  the  title  apostolical  was  restricted 
to  the  pope  and  nis  church  alone.  At 
length  some  of  tlie  popes,  and  amons 
them  Gregory  the  Great,  not  content  to  hold 
the  title  by  this  tenure,  oegan  to  insist  that 
it  belonged  to  them  by  another  and  pecu- 
liar right,  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
In  1046.  the  Romish  Council  of  Rheims 
declared,  that  the  pope  was  the  sole  apos- 
tolical primate  of  the  Universal  Churcn. 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS  AND 
CANONS.  These  two  collections  of  ec- 
clesiastical rules  and  formularies  were  at- 
tributed, in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  committed  them  to 
writing  from  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles, 
whose  words  they  pretended  to  record. 
The  authority  thus  claimed  for  these  writ- 
ings has,  however,  been  entirely  dis- 
proved; and  it  is  generally  supposed  by 
critics,  that  they  were  chiefly  compiled 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  or 
that,  at  least,  the  creator  part  must  be  as- 
signed to  a  periocT  before  the  first  Nicene 
Council.  We  find  references  to  them  in 
the  writings  of  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and 
Athanasius,  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  A  modern  critic  supposes  them 
not  to  have  attained  their  present  form 
until  the  fifth  century.  The  Constitutions 
are  comprised  in  eight  books.  In  these 
the  Apostles  are  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers.  They  contain  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  duties  of  Christians 
in  general,  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  offices  and  duties  of  ministers,  and  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  tone 
of  morality  which  runs  through  them  is 
severe  ana  ascetic.  They  forbid  the  use 
of  all  personal  decorations  and  attention 
to  appearance,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  heathen  authors.  They  en- 
join Christians  to  assemble  twice  every  day 
in  the  Church  for  prayers  and  psalmody, 
to  observe  various  lasts  and  festivals,  and 
to  keep  the  sabbath  (t.  e.  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week)  as  well  as  the  Lord^s  day. 
They  reauire  extraordinary  marks  of  re- 
spect and  reverence  towards  the  ministers 
01  religion:  commanding  Christians  to 
honor  a  bishop  as  a  king  or  a  prince,  and 
even  as  a  kind  of  god  upon  earth,  to  ren- 
der to  him  absolute  obedience,  to  pay  him 
tribute,  and  to  approach  him  through  the 
deacons  or  servants  of  the  Church,  as  we 
come  to  GoD  only  through  Christ  !    This 
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latter  kind  of  (profane)  comparison  is  car- 
ried to  a  still  greater  extent,  for  the  dea- 
conesses are  declared  to  resemble  the 
Holt  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  without  the  deacons. 
Presbyters  are  said  to  represent  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  the  rank  of  Christian  teachers  is 
declared  to  be  higher  than  that  of  magis- 
trates and  princes.  We  find  here,  also, 
a  complete  liturgy  or  form  of  worship  for 
Christian  churches;  containing  not  only 
a  description  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
but  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  their  celebra- 
tion. 

This  ceneral  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  Dooks  of  Constitutions  is  alone 
enough  to  prove  that  they  are  no  produc- 
tions of  the  apostolic  aj^e.  Mention  also 
occurs  of  several  subordmate  ecclesiastical 
officers,  such  as  readers  and  exorcists,  who 
were  not  introduced  into  the  Church  until 
the  third  century.  And  there  are  manifest 
contradictions  between  several  parts  of  the 
work.  The  general  style  in  which  the 
Constitutions  are  written  is  such  as  had 
become  prevalent  during  the  third  century. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  who  was  the  real 
author  of  this  work;  but  the  date,  and 
probable  design,  of  the  forgery  are  of  more 
importance,  and  may  be  more  easily  as- 
certained. Epiphanius,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century ;  appears  to  be  the  first 
author  who  speaks  ot  these  books  under 
their  present  title.  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
But  he  refers  to  the  work  only  as  one  con- 
taining much  edifying  matter,  without 
including  it  among  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles;  and  indeed  he  expressly  says 
that  many  persons  had  doubted  of  its 
genuineness.  One  passage,  however,  to 
which  Epiphanius  refers,  speaks  a  lan- 
guage, the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  passage  of  the  work  now 
extant;  so  that  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Apostolical  Con6tituiions,which  that  author 
used,  have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated 
since  his  time.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
probable,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Apostolical'  Constitutions  were  compiled 
during  the  reigns  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth;  and  that  the 
compilation  was  the  work  of  some  one 
writer  (probably  a  bishop)  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  advancement  of  episcopal 
dignity  and  power  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  design  of  tne  forgery. 

If  w^e  regard  the  Constitutions  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  third  century  (containing 
remnants   of  earlier  compositions),  the 


work  possesses  a  certain  kind  of  value.  It 
contributes  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
state  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  and  inferior  ecclesiastical 
officers,  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  other  particulars,  at  the  period 
to  which  the  composition  is  referred.  The 
growth  of  episcopal  power  and  influence, 
and  the  derivation  of  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity froni  the  Apostles,  is  here  clearly 
shown.  Many  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed, and  many  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious remarks,  are  good  and  edifying ;  and 
the  prayers  especially,  breathe  for  the 
most  part,  a  spirit  of  simple  and  primitive 
Christianity.  But  the  work  is  by  no  means 
free  from  traces  of  superstition  ;  and  it  is 
occasionally  disfigured  by  mystical  inter- 
pretations and  applications  of  hol}^  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  needless  refinements  in  mat- 
ters of  ceremony.  We  find  several  allusions 
to  the  events  of  apostolical  times;  but 
occurrences  related  exclusively  in  such  a 
work,  are  altogether  devoid  of  credibility, 
especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
design  of  the  compiler  to  pass  off  his  book 
as  a  work  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various 
particulars  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
Christian  worship ;  the  regulations  which 
they  contain  being,  for  the  most  part, 
sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  depo- 
sition aud  excommunication  against  of- 
fenders. The  first  allusion  to  this  work  by 
name,  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
which  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  394,  under  the  jfresidency  of  Nesto- 
rius,  bishop  of  that  see.  But  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  earlier  councils,  and  writers  of 
the  same  century,  which  appear  to  refer  to 
the  canons,  although  not  named,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these 
canons  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot,  Dionysius 
the  Younger:  and,  about  the  same  lime, 
thirty-five  otners  were  appended  to  them 
in  a  collection  made  by  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Since  that  time,  the  whole 
number  have  been  regarded  as  genuine  in 
the  East;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have 
been  treated  with  equal  respect  in  the 
West.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that 
the  original  collection  was  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  or  somewhat 
later,  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  churches. 
The  author  may  have  had  the  same  design 
as  that  which  appears  to  have  influenced 
the  compiler  oi  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions. The  eighty-fifth  canon  speaks  of 
the  constitutions   as  sacred  books;  and 
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from  a  comparison  of  the  two  books,  it  is 
plain  that  they  are  either  the  production 
of  one  and  tne  same  writer,  or  that,  at 
least,  the  two  authors  were  contemporary, 
and  had  a  good  understanding  with  each 
other.  The  rules  and  regulations  contained 
in  the  canons  are  such  as  were  gradually 
introduced  and  established  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  In  the  canon 
or  list  of  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, given  in  this  work,  the  Revelation 
of  St  John  is  omitted ;  but  the  two  Epistles 
of  St  Clement  and  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions are  inserted. — Augusti. 

APOSTOUCAL  FATHERS.  An  ap- 
pellation usually  civen  to  the  writers  of 
the  first  century,  who  employed  their  pens 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Of  tnese 
writers,  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc, 
have  published  a  collection  in  two  volumes, 
accompanied  both  with  their  own  anno- 
tations, and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men.  See  also  the  genuine  epistles  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and 
a  translation  of  them  in  one  volume  8vo. 
by  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  B.  D.,  for- 
merly Hulsean  lecturer  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  The  names  of  the  aposto- 
lical fathers  are  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome, 
J^atius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Hermas.  To  these 
Barnabas  the  aposde  is  usually  added. 
The  episdes  anu  other  writings  of  these 
eminent  men  are  still  extant  A  more 
admirable  appendix  to  the  pure  word  of 
God,  and  a  more  trustworthy  comment  on 
the  principles  taught  by  inspired  men, 
cannot  be  conceived.  As  eye-witnesses  of 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
while  all  was  fresh  and  new  from  the 
hands  of  the  Apostles,  their  testimony 
forms  the  very  summit  of  uninspired 
anthority.  None  could  better  know  these 
things  than  those  who  lived  and  wrote  at 
the  very  time.  None  deserve  a  greater 
reverence  than  they  who  proclaimed  the 
gospel,  while  the  echo  of  inspired  tongues 
vet  lingered  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.  (See 
Smcetsdon,)  The  line  in  which  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  is  handed  on  from  age 
to  age :  the  corporate  lineage  of  the  Chris- 
tian clergy,  just  as  in  the  Jewish  Church 
there  was  a  family  lineage.  The  Church 
of  England  maintains  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession in  the  preface  to  her  ordination 
service.  Those  are  said  to  be  in  apos- 
tolical succession  who  have  been  sent  to 
labor  in  the  Lor]>'s  vineyard,  by  bishops 
who  were  consecrated  by  those  who,  m 


their  turn,  were  consecrated  by  others, 
and  these  oy  others,  until  the  derived  au- 
thority is  traced  to  the  Apostles,  and 
through  them  to  the  great  head  of  the 
Church.  The  apostolical  succession  of 
the  ministry  is  essential  to  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacraments.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  can  trace 
their  connexion  with  the  Apostles  by  links 
not  one  of  which  is  wanting  from  the 
times  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter  to  our 
own. — See  Appendix  to  Rosens  Commission 
and  consequent  Duties  of  the  Clergy;  Perce" 
vaVs  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession, 
2d  edition;  Sinclair  (Rev.  John)  on  the 
Episcopal  Succession;  and  Courayer^s  Dc» 
fence  of  the  English  Ordinations. 

APOSTOLICI,  or  APOTACTICI.  Here- 
tics in  Christianity  who  sprung  from  the 
Encratites  and  Cathari,  and  took  these 
names  because  they  pretended  to  be  the 
only  followers  of  the  Apostles,  and  because 
they  made  a  profession  of  never  marrying, 
and  renounced  riches.  Epiphanius  ob- 
serves, that  these  vagabonds,  who  ap- 
peared about  the  year  260,  for  the  most 
gart  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
t.  Andrew  and  St.  Thomas.  There  was 
another  sect  of  this  name,  about  the 
twelfth  century,  who  were  against  mar- 
riage, and  never  went  without  lewd 
women :  they  also  despised  infant  baptism, 
would  not  allow  of  purgatory,  invocation 
of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
called  themselves  the  tme  body  of  the 
Church,  condemning  all  use  of  flesh  with 
the  Manichsans.-i^mgAam,  Ardiq.  Chr.  Ch. 

APOTACTITiE,  or  APOTACTICI. 
(See  Apostdici.) 

APPARITOR.  Apparitors  (so  called 
from  the  principal  branch  of  their  office, 
which  consists  m  summoning  persons  to 
appear)  are  officers  appointed  to  execute 
the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  proper  business  and  employ- 
ment of  an  apparitor  is  to  attend  in  court , 
to  receive  such  commands  as  the  judge 
shall  please  to  issue  forth ;  to  convene 
and  cite  the  defendants  into  court ;  to  ad- 
monish or  cite  the  parties  to  produce  wit- 
nesses, and  the  like. 

APPEAL.  The  provocation  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge. 
(1  Kin^s,  xviii.  Acts,  xxv.^  Appeals  are 
divided  into  judicial  anu  extrajudicial. 
Judicial  appeals  are  those  made  from  the 
actual  sentence  of  the  court  of  judicature. 
In  this  case  the  force  of  such  sentence  is 
suspended  until  the  cause  is  determined 
by  the  superior  judge.    Extrajudicial  ap- 
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20. ;  Cyplian^  £p.  Ixiii.  ad  Cotcilium. ;  Cone. 
Carth.  lii.  can.  xxiv.;  Bingham ^  Antiq. 
Chr,  Ch. 

ARABICS,  or  ARABIANS.  Heretics 
vrho  appeared  in  Arabia  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. According  to  Eusebius  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, they  taught  that  the  soul  died,  and 
was  corrupted  with  the  body,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  raised  together  at  the  last 
day. 

ARCANI  DISCIPLINA.  The  name 
given  to  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
early  Church  in  withdrawing  from  public 
view  the  sacraments  and  higher  mysteries 
of  our  religion :  a  practice  founded  on  a 
reverence  jot  the  sacred  mysteries  them- 
selves, and  to  prevent  their  being  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  heathen.  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clemens  are  the  first  who 
mention  any  such  custom  in  the  Church. 
And  the  Disciplina  Arcani  gradually  fell 
into  disuse  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  Christianity  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
its  enemies. — Bingham,    Augusti. 

ARCHBISHOP.  An  archbishop  is  the 
chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole  province ; 
and  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  of 
that  province,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  may  deprive  them  on  notori- 
ous causes.  The  archbishop  has  also  his 
own  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises  episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  as  in  his  province  he  ex- 
ercises archiepiscopal.  As  archbishop, 
he  upon  the  receipt  of  a  king's  writ,  calls 
the  bishops  and  clergy  within  his  province, 
to  meet  in  convocation.  To  him  all  ap- 
peals are  made  from  inferior  jurisdictions 
within  his  province;  and  as  an  appeal 
lies  from  the  bishop  in  person,  so  it  also 
lies  from  the  consistory  courts  of  his  dio- 
cese to  his  archiepiscopal  court.  During 
the  vacancy  of  any  see  in  his  province  he 
is  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  thereof,  as 
the  king  is  of  the  temporalities;  and,  dur- 
ing such  vacancy,  all  episcopal  rights  be- 
long to  him. 

Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
an  archbishop  is  a  dignity  as  ancient  as 
the  Apostles'  time,  for  there  were  primi 
episcopi  then,  though  the  name  of  arch- 
bishop was  not  known  until  some  ages 
afterwards ;  and  that  the  Apostle  himself 
gave  the  first  model  of  this  government  in 
the  Church,  by  vesting  Titus  with  a  spper- 
intendency  over  all  Crete.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  were  persons  soon  after  that 
time,  who,  under  the  name  of  metropoli- 
tans, exercised  the  same  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  functions  as  an  archbishop ; 
as  for  instance  the  Bishop  of  Carthage, 


who  certainly  assembled  and  presided  in 
provincial  councils,  and  had  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Africa; 
and  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  had  the 
like  primacy  in  Italy.  Moreover,  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  which  were  the  rule  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  third  century,  mention 
a  chief  bishop  in  every  province,  and 
most  of  them  about  the  eighth  century  as- 
sumed the  title  of  archbishops;  some  of 
which  were  so  in  a  more  eminent  degree, 
viz.  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Anti- 
och,  and  Alexandria,  which  were  the  four 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  to  these 
the  archbishop  of  Jerusalem  was  added, 
because  that  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  these  five  were  called 
patriarchs. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  staled 
primate  of  all  England  and  metropolitan, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  primate  of 
England.  They  have  the  title  of  grace, 
and  most  reverend  father  in  God  by  Divine 
Providence.  There  are  two  provinces  or 
archbishoprics  in  England.  Canterbury  and 
York.  The  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  has 
the  precedency  of  all  the  other  clergy ;  next 
to  him  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Each  arch- 
bishop has,  within  his  province,  bishops 
of  several  dioceses.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  under  him,  within  his  pro- 
vince, Rochester,  London,  Winchester, 
Norwich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichester,  Salis- 
bury, Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  Landaflf,  St.  David's, 
Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph;  and  four  founded 
by;  king  Henry  VIII.,  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  of  dissolved  monasteries,  viz,  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  now  united  into  one, 
Peterborough  and  Oxford.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  has  under  him  six,  viz.  the  bishop 
of  Chester,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
annexed  by  him  to  the  archDishopric  of 
York,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Ripon,  and  Manchester,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  annexed  to  the  province  of  York  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  The  dioceses  of  Ripoa 
and  Manchester  have  been  formed  in  the 

Erovince  of  York  within  the  last  few  years, 
y  act  of  pariiament. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  the  Church  of 
England  and  most  European  churches, 
each  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries 
and  parishes.  Over  the  diocese  the  bishop 
presides;  over  the  archdeaconry  one  of 
the  clergy  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  to 
preside,  who  must  be  a  priest,  and  he  is 
called  an  archdeacon ;  over  the  parish, 
the  rector  or  vicar  presides.  An  archdea- 
con was  so  called  anciently,  from  being  the 
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chief  of  the  deacons,  a  most  important  of- 
fice at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  antiquity  of  this  office  is  held  to  be 
so  high  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
that  they  derive  its  orimn  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  seven  deacons,  and  sup- 
pose that  St.  Stephen  was  the  first  arch- 
deacon :  but  there  is  no  clear  authority  to 
warrant  this  conclusion.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  Laurentius^  archdeacon  of  Rome, 
who  suffered  a.  d.  260;  but  although  he 
was  called  archdeacon  (according  to  Pru- 
dentius),  he  was  no  more  than  the  princi- 
pal man  of  the  seven  deacons  who  stood 
at  the  altar.  "  Hie  primus  e  sepiem  viris  qui 
slani  ad  aram  proximiJ^  (Prudent.  Hymn. 
de  St.  Steph.)  St.  Jerome  says  "^  that  the 
archdeacon  was  chosen  out  ofthe  deacons, 
and  was  the  principal  deacon  in  every 
church,  just  as  the  archpresbyter  was  the 
principal  presbyter.'' 

But  even  in  bt.  Jerome's  time,  the  ofiice 
of  archdeacon  had  certainly  grown  to  great 
importance.  His  proper  business  was,  to 
attend  the  bishop  at  the  altar;  to  direct 
the  deacons  and  other  inferior  officers  in 
their  several  duties,  for  their  orderly  per- 
formance of  divine  service ;  to  attend  the 
bishop  at  ordinations,  and  to  assist  him  in 
managing  and  dispensing  the  revenues  of 
the  church:  but  without  anything  that 
could  be  called  ^^  jurisdiction j^^  in  the  pre- 
sent sense  of  the  word,  euher  in  the  cathe- 
dral or  out  of  it. 

After  the  Council  orLaodicssa,  a.  d.  360, 
when  it  was  ordained  that  no  bishop  should 
be  placed  in  country  villages,  the  arch- 
deacon, being  always  near  tne  bishop  and 
the  person  mainly  entrusted  by  him,  grew 
into  great  credit  and  power,  and  came  by 
degrees  as  occasion  required,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  him  in  visiting  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  the  despatch  of  other 
matters  relating  to  the  episcopal  care :  so 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, he  seems  to  have  been  fully  possessed 
of  tne  chief  care  and  inspection  of  the 
diocese,  in  subordination  to  the  bishop. 

Regularly,  the  archdeacon  cannot  infiict 
any  punishment,  but  can  only  proceed  by 
^^ precepts"  and  "  admonitions." 

Beyond  this,  all  the  rights  that  any 
archJeacon  enjoys,  subsist  by  grants  from 
the  bishop,  made  either  voluntarUy,  or  of 
necessity  or  by  composition,  (See  the  case 
of  composition  made  between  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  his  archdeacons,  in  Gib- 
son's Codex  J  vol.  ii.  p.  1548.) 

As  to  the  divisions  in  England  of  dio- 


ceses into  archdeaconries,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  particular  divisions  to  particular 
archdeaconries,  this  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  a  little  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
when  the  Norman  bishops,  by  reason  oi 
their  baronies,  were  tied  by  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  to  strict  attendance 
upon  the  kings  in  their  parliaments;  and 
thus,  for  the  administration  of  their  dio- 
ceses, they  were  obliged  to  grant  larger 
delegations  of  power  to  archdeacons,  who 
visited  when  they  did  not  {de  triennio  in 
triennium).  We  meet  with  no  archdea- 
cons vested  with  any  kind  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  Saxon  times.  Archbishop  Lanfr^o 
was  the  first  who  made  an  archdeacon 
with  power  of  '^  jurisdiction,"  in  his  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas,  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  York  after  the  Conquest,  was 
the  fijret  in  England  that  divided  his  diocese 
inft)  archdeaconries;  as  did,  also,  Remi- 
gius,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Archdeacons, 
therefore,   with  us,  could  not  have  this 

Eower  of  jurisdiction  by  common  right,  or 
y  immemorial  custom  ;  the  power  which 
the  archdeacon  has  is  derived  from  the 
bishop,  although  he  himself  is  an  ordinary, 
and  is  recognised  as  such  by  the  books  of 
common  law,  which  adjudged  an  ad- 
ministration made  by  him  to  be  good, 
though  it  is  not  expressed  by  what  autho- 
rity, because,  as  done  by  the  archdeacon, 
it  IS  presumed  to  be  done  ^^jure  ordinarioJ' 
And  as  he  has  a  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases,  so,  for  the  better  exercising  the 
same,  he  has  power  to  keep  a  court,  which 
is  called  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon,  or 
his  Commissary,  and  this  he  may  hold  in 
any  place  within  his  archdeaconry.  With 
regard  to  the  archdeacon's  court,  it  was 
said  by  the  justices  of  Common  Pleas,  2 
&  3  William  jeind  Mary,  in  the  case  of 
Woodward  and  Fox,  that  though  it  mi^ht 
be  supposed  originally  that  the  jurisdiction 
within  the  diocese  was  lodged  in  the  bishop, 
yet  the  archdeacon's  court  had,  '^  time  out 
of  mind,"  been  settled  as  a  distinct  courtj 
and  that  the  statute  24th  of  Henry  VHl. 
chap.  xii.  takes  notice  of  the  consistory 
court,  which  is  the  bishop's,  and  of  the 
archaeacon's  court,  from  which  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  bishop^s.  (See  Appeal.) 
There  is  an  officer  belonging  to  this  court, 
called  a  registrar,  whose  office  concerns 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  therefore 
the  archdeacon  cannot  by  law  take  any 
money  for  granting  it;  if  he  does,  the 
ofiice  will  be  forfeited  to  the  Queen.  Re- 
garding parochial  visitations  by  archdea- 
cons, see  ^^Articles  and  Directions  to  the 
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Incumbents  and  Churchwardens  within 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Surrey,"  in  Gibson^s 
CodeXj  vol.  ii.  p.  1551-1555. 

By  1  &  2  Vict,  c.'cvi.  s.  2,  an  archdeacon 
may  hold,  with  his  archdeaconry,  two 
benefices  under  certain  restrictions;  or  a 
benefice  and  a  cathedral  preferment. 

He  is  also,  whilst  engaged  in  his  archi- 
diachonal  functions,  considered  to  be  resi- 
dent on  his  benefice. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of 
Arches,  which  subsisted  lon^  before  the 
time  01  Henry  II.,  is  a  court  of  appeal,  be- 
longing to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
wblreof  the  judge  is  caned  the  dean  of 
ArckeSj  because  he  anciently  held  his  court 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  {Sanda 
Maria  de  Arcubiis^ ;  thougn  all  the  spiritual 
courts  are  now  hoiden  at  Doctors'Commons. 

ARCHIMANDRITE.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery :  if  is 
derived  from  the  word  M^tif^tj  by  which 
monastaries  were  sometimes  called.  The 
term  Archimandrite  is  still  retained  in  the 
Greek  Church. 

ARCHPRIEST,  or  ARCHIPRESBYTER. 
An  ancient  title  of  distinction,  correspond- 
ing to  our  title,  rural  dean,  revived  under 
most  unhappy  pretensions  among  the  Ro- 
manists ot  England,  in  the  year  1598. 
These  men,  finding  themselves  without 
bishops,  importuned  the  pope,  Clement 
VIL.  to  supply  their  need  ;  but  instead  of 
senaing  them,  as  they  desired,  a  number 
of  bishops,  he  gave  them  but  one  ecclsias- 
tical  superior,  Robert  Blackwell.  who  after 
all  was  merely  a  priest :  an  arcnpriest  in- 
deed, he  was  called,  but  as  such  having  no 
episcopal  power.  In  the  early  times  this 
title  was  given  to  the  chief  presbyter  in 
each  church,  presiding  over  the  church 
next  under  the  bishop,  and  faking  care  of 
all  things  relating  to  the  church  in  the 
bishop's  absence.  In  this  case  however, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  a  cathedral 
church,  or  discharging  the  ofiice  of  rural 
dean,  under  a  bishop  or  archdeacon,  he 
was  appointed  to  govern  all  the  Romish 
clergy  of  England  and  Scotland,  without 
one  or  the  other.  Here  then  we  find  Rome, 
while  preserving  an  old  title,  inventing  an 
office  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Christian 
world.  And,  when  appointed,  what  could 
the  archpriest  do?  He  could  merely  be  a  ru- 
ral dean  on  a  large  scale.  He  could  merely 
overlook  his  brother  clergy.  He  could  not 
discharge  any  functions  properly  episcopal. 
He  could  not  ordain  p nests,  confirm  chil- 
dren, nor  consecrate  chapels,  should  cir- 
cumstanocB  permit  or  require.    It  is  plain, 
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then,  that  the  archpriest  was  a  very  imper- 
fect and  insufficient  substitute  for  a  bishop. 
—  Visitation  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Darweu. 

ARCHONTICS.  Heretics  who  appeared 
in  the  second  century,  about  a.d.  175,  and 
who  were  a  set  of  Marcosians.  They  held 
a  quantity  of  idle  stories  concerning  the 
Divinity  and  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  they  attributed  to  sundry  authors; 
and  hence  they  were  called  Archontics, 
from  the  Greek  word  ^px^fy  which  means 
prince  or  ruler. 

ARIANS.  (See  Councils.)  Heretics,  so 
named  from  Arius,  their  first  founder: 
they  denied  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  of  the  same  essence,  and 
affirm  the  Word  to  be  a  creature,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice 
in  325. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius  may  be  thus 
stated: — ^The  Son  sprung  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  Father,  but  was  created 
from  nothing:  he  had,  indeed,  an  existence 
before  the  world,  even  before  time,  but  not 
from  eternity.  He  is,  therefore,  in  essence 
different  from  the  Father,  and  is  in  the 
order  of  creatures,  whom  he,  however,  pre* 
cedes  in  excellence,  as  God  created  all 
things,  even  time,  by  his  instrumentality; 
whence  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God.  As  U  creature 
the  Son  is  perfect,  and  as  like  to  the  Fa- 
ther as  a  creature  can  be  to  the  creator. 
But  as  he  has  received  all  things,  as  a  gift, 
from  the  favor  of  the  Father,  as  there  was 
a  period  in  which  he  was  not,  so  there  is 
an  infinite  distance  between  him  and  the 
nature  of  the  Father;  of  which  nature  he 
cannot  even  form  a  perfect  idea,  but  can 
enjoy  only  a  defective  knowledge  of  the 
same.  His  will  was  originally  variable, 
capable  of  good  and  of  evil,  as  is  that  of 
all  other  rational  creatures:  he  is,  com- 
paratively at  least,  free  from  sin ;  not  by 
nature,  but  by  his  good  use  of  his  power 
of  election ;  the  Father,  therefore,  fore- 
seeing his  perseverance  in  good,  imparted 
to  him  that  dignity  and  sublimity  above  all 
other  creatures,  which  shall  continue  to 
be  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  Although  he 
is  called  God,  he  is  not  so  in  truth,  but 
was  deified  in  that  sense  in  which  men, 
who  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
sanctity,  may  arrive  at  a  participation  of 
the  divine  prerogatives.  The  idea  then  of 
a  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  is  to  be  absolutely  rejected. 

This  doctrine,  which  must  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  superficial  understandings, 
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and  to  the  yet  half-pagan  ideas,  of  many 
who  then  called  tnemseWes  Christians, 
attacked  the  very  soul  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  redemption ;  for,  according  to 
tEls  doctrine,  it  was  not  Gon  made  man. 
bat  a  changeable  creature,  who  effectea 
the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man.  The  devout  Christian,  to  whom 
faith  in  the  God-man,  Christ,  the  only 
Divine  Mediator,  opened  the  way  to  an  in- 
timate union  with  God,  saw  by  this  doc- 
trine that  his  Redeemer  and  Mediator  was 
as  infinitely  removed  from  the  essence  of 
God  as  himself;  he  saw  himself  driven 
back  to  the  ancient  pagan  estrangement 
from  GoDj  and  removed  to  an  unattainable 
distance  from  him. — See  Maimbourg,  Hist, 
if  Arians^  for  an  account  of  the  revival  of 
Arianitm  tn  the  last  century;  see  Van  MUderVs 
Life  cf  Waierland. 

ARMENIANS.  The  Christians  of  Ar- 
menia. They  are  followers  of  Eutyches  in 
his  heresy,  asserting  that  the  human  nature 
of  CuaiST  is  swallowed  up  of  the  divine ; 
or  is  no  more  properly  human  than  a  drop 
of  vinegar  put  into  the  sea,  can  afterwards 
be  reckoned  vine^.  They  do  not  deny 
the  real  presence  m  the  eucnarist,  they  do 
not  mix  water  with  their  wine,  nor  do  they 
consecrate  unleavened  bread.  They  ab- 
stain from  eating  blood,  and  things 
strangled.  They  scrupulously  observe 
fasting ;  and  fasts  so  frequently  occur,  that 
their  whole  religion  seems  to  consist  in 
fasting.  They  admit  infants  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist:  they  reject  purgatory 
and  prayers  for  the  dead:  they  fast  on 
Christmas-day,  and  they  allow  marriage  in 
their  priests. 

ARMINIANS.  A  powerful  party  of 
Christians,  first  so  called  in  Holland,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Remonstrants,  from 
a  writing  called  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
presented  bjr  them  to  the  states  of  Holland, 
1609,  wherein  they  reduced  their  peculiar 
doctrines  to  these  five  articles : — 

1.  That  GoD,  from  all  eternity,  deter- 
mined to  bestow  salvation  on  those  who, 
as  he  foresaw,  would  persevere  unto  the 
end  in  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  to 
inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those  who 
should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and  re- 
sisty  to  the  end  of  life,  his  divine  assist- 
ance; BO  that  election  was  conditional; 
and  reprobation,  in  like  manner,  the  result 
of  foreseen  infidelity  and  persevering 
wickedness. 

2.  On  the  second  point,  the)r  taught. 
Tliat  JjBsus  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  ana 
deathj  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 


mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  particular ;  that,  however,  none 
but  those  who  believe  in  nim  can  be  par- 
takers of  that  divine  benefit. 

3.  On  the  third  article  they  held,  That 
true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise 
of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor 
from  the  force  and  operation  of  free  will ; 
since  man,  in  conseauence  of  his  natural 
corruption^  is  incapable  either  of  thinking 
-or  doin^  any  goou  thing;  and  that^  there- 
fore, it  IS  necessary  to  his  conversion  and 
salvation,  that  he  oe  regenerated  and  re- 
newed by  the  operation  of  the  Holt  Ghost, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  On  the  fourth  they  believed,  That 
this  divine  ^ce,  or  energy  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  begins,  advances,  and  perfects 
everything  that  can  be  called  good  in 
man;  and  that,  consequently,  all  good 
works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone ; 
that,  nevertheless,  this  grace,  which  is 
offered  to  allj  does  not  force  men  to  act 
against  their  inclinations,  but  may  be  re- 
sisted and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  per- 
verse will  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 

5.  And  on  the  filth.  That  God  gives  to 
the  truly  faithful  who  are  regenerated  by 
his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  them- 
selves in  this  state ;  ana  though  the  first 
Arroinians  entertained  some  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  closing  part  of  this  article, 
their  followers  uniformly  maintain,  That 
the  regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying 
faith,  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die  in 
their  sins. 

The  name  of  Arminians  was  given  them, 
because  Arrainius,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  was  the  first  who  opposed  the 
then  received  sentiments  in  Holland,  of  an 
absolute  predestination.  The  synod  of 
Dort,  consisting  of  Dutch,  French,  German, 
and  Swiss  divines,  and  held  in  1618,  con- 
demned their  opinions. 

ARMS.  Armorial  bearings,  whether 
borne  by  individuals  or  by  corporate  bpdies 
and  corporations  sole:  among  which  are 
reckoned  bishops,  colleges,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies.  A  bishop 
impales  his  family  coat  with  the  arms  of 
his  see,  to  denote  his  spiritual  marriage 
with  his  Church ;  but  the  arms  of  the  see 
occupy  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon,  or 
the  side  of  greater  honor.  When  a  bishop  is 
married,  he  empales  the  arms  of  his  wife 
with  his  own  family  coat,  on  a  separate 
escutcheon ;  and  this  escutcheon  is  placed 
by  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  empaling 
his  own  coat  with  the  arms  of  the  see. 
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Man^  of  the  arms  of  bishoprics  contain 
allusions  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the 

Eerson  who  bears  them.  Thus  the  Arch- 
ishop  of  Canterbury  bears  a  pall;  in  right 
of  his  see :  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
bears  two  keys  crossed  saltierwise.  Col- 
leges often  assume  the  family  coat  of  their 
founder  as  their  arms. 

ARTICLES,  THE  THIRTY-NINE.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  based  on  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  framed  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  and  Bishop  Ridley  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  were  presented  hy  his  Grace 
tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Par- 
ker, to  the  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canlerbury  which  was  convened  with  the 
parliament  in  January  1562,  and  by  the 
convocation  they  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. In  1566  a  bill  was  brought  into 
parliament  to  confirm  them.  The  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  by  the  queen's 
command  was  dropped  in  the  Lords.  In 
1571  the  convocation  revised  the  articles 
of  1562,  and  made  some  alterations  in 
them.  In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed, 
''to  provide  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Churcn  should  be  of  sound  religion."  It 
enacted  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
should  subscribe  to  ''  all  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion which  only  contained  the  confession 
of  the  true  faith  and  of  the  sacraments, 
comprised  in  a  book  imprinted,  entitled 
*  Articles,'  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  whole 
cler^*^  in  convocation  holden  in  London, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  con- 
sent touching  true  religion,  put  forth  by 
the  queen's  authority."  In  1628  an  En- 
glish edition  was  published  by  royal 
authority,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  declara- 
tion of  Charles  I. 

Some  have  thought  that  they  are  only 
articles  of  union  and  peace ;  that  they  are 
a  standard  of  doctrine,  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted or  disputed ;  that  the  sons  of  the 
Church  are  only  bound  to  acquiesce  si- 
lently to  them ;  and  that  the  subscription 
binds  only  to  a  general  compromise  upon 
those  articles,  that  so  there  may  be  no  dis- 
puting or  wrangling  about  them.  By  this 
means  they  reckon,  that  though  a  man 
should  differ  in  his  opinion  u-om  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  clear  sense  of 
any  of  tne  articles ;  yet  he  may  with  a 
good  conscience  subscribe  them,  if  the 
article  appears  to  him  to  be  of  such  a 


nature,  that  though  he  thinks  it  wrong, 
vet  it  seems  not  to  be  of  that  consequence, 
but  that  it  may  be  borne  with  and  uot 
contradicted. 

Now  as  to  the  laity,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  certamly  to  them  these  are 
only  the  articles  of  church  communion ;  so 
that  every  person,  who  does  not  think 
that  there  is  some  proposition  in  them, 
that  is  erroneous  to  so  hi^h  a  degree  that 
he  cannot  hold  communion  with  such  as 
hold  it,  may,  and  is  obliged  to  continue  in 
our  communion;  for  certainly  there  may 
be  many  opinions  held  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, which  a  man  may  believe  to  be 
false,  and  yet  may  esteem  them  to  be  of 
so  little  importance  to  the  chief  design  of 
religion,  that  he  may  well  hold  com- 
munion with  those  whom  he  thinks  to  be 
so  mistaken. 

But  what  the  clergy  are  bound  to  by 
their  subscriptions  is  much  more  than  this. 
The  meaning  of  every  subscription  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  design  of  the  imposer. 
and  from  the  words  of  the  subscription 
itself.  The  title  of  the  articles  bears,  that 
they  were  agreed  upon  in  convocation, 
'•  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opi- 
nions, and  for  the  establishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion."  Where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ''  a  consent  in  opinion "  is  de- 
signed. If  we  in  the  next  place  consider 
the  declarations  that  the  Church  has  made 
in  the  canons,  we  shall  find,  that  though 
by  the  fifth  canon,  which  relates  to  the 
whole  body  of  people,  such  only  are  de- 
clared to  be  excommunicated  ipso  factOj 
who  shall  affirm  any  of  the  articles  to  be 
erroneous,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a 
good  conscience  subscribe  to ;  yet  the 
thirty -sixth  canon  is  express  for  the  clergy, 
requiring  them  to  subscribe  ''  willingly  and 
ex  animo^^^  and  ''acknowledge  all  and 
every  article  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God  :"  upon  which  canon  it  is,  that  the 
form  of  the  subscription  runs  in  these 
words,  which  seem  expressly  to  declare  a 
man's  own  opinion,  and  not  a  bare  assent 
to  an  article  of  peace,  or  an  engagement 
to  silence  and  submission.  The  statute  of 
the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  12, 
which  gives  the  legal  authority  to  our  re- 
quiring subscriptions,  in  order  to  a  man's 
t)eing  capable  of  a  benefice,  requires  that 
every  clergyman  should  read  the  articles 
in  the  church,  with  a  declaration  of  his  un- 
feigned as.5ent  to  them.  These  things 
make  it  appear  very  plain,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions of   the  clergy  must   be    con- 
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Bidered  as  a  declaration  of  their  own 
opinion,  and  not  as  a  bare  obligation  to 
silence. — Bishop  Burnet. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  that 
&O0e  ^ho  first  embraced  the  gospel  de- 
clared their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Messiah,  in  simple  and  general  terms  (Acts, 
Tiii.  37)  *  and  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing tnat  the  apostles  required  this  de- 
claration to  be  made  in  any  one  particular 
form  of  words.  No  sucn  formulary  is 
transmitted  to  us ;  and,  had  any  ever  ex- 
isted, it  would  probably  have  been  cited 
or  aliaded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  or  in 
the  early  apologies  for  Christianity.  Every 
bishop  was  authorized  to  prescribe  a  for- 
mula^ for  the  use  of  his  own  church :  and 
there  are  still  extant  in  writers,  who  lived 
near  to  the  apostolio  ase^  several  abstracts 
of  Christian  faith,  which,  though  they 
aeree  in  substance,  varv  in  expression. 
Bat,  when  heresies  gained  grouna,  and  de- 
stroyed uniformity  of  belief  among  Chris- 
tians, it  became  necessary  to  have  a  public 
Btannard  of  faith  ]  and  to  this  cause  we 
are  to  attribute  the  origin  of  creeds.  The 
design  of  these  creeds  was  to  establish 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in 
opposition  to  the  errors  which  then  pre- 
▼aued :  and  to  exclude  from  communion 
with  the  orthodox  church  of  Christ  all 
who  held  heretical  opinions.  New  dissen- 
sions and  controversies  continually  arose : 
add  we  have  to  lament  that,  in  process  of 
tiine, ''  the  faith,  which  was  once  deliver- 
ed unto  the  saints,"  became  corrupted  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  that  those  v^ry 
cooncus,  which  were  convened  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  '*  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jksus,"  gave  their  sanction  and  authority  to 
the  grossest  absurdities  and  most  palpable 
errors.  These  corruptions,  supported  by 
secular  power,  and  favored  by  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  times,  were 
ahnost  universally  received  through  a  suc- 
cession of  many  ages,  till  at  last  the  glo- 
rious light  of  tne  Reformation  dispelled 
die  clouds,  which  had  so  long  obscured 
the  Christian  world. 

At  that  interesting  period  the  several 
churches,  which  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Roman  communion,  found  it  ex- 
pc»dient  to  publish  confessions  of  their 
faith ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  practice, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  first  Protestant  king 
of  England,  caused  to  be  published  by  his 
royal  authority  forty-two  '*  articles,  aJCTeed 
upon  by  the  bishops  and  other  learned  and 
good  men,  in  the  convocation  held  at  Lon- 
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don  in  the  year  1552,  to  root  out  the 
discord  of  opinions,  and  establish  the 
agreement  of  true  religion."  These  ar- 
ticles were  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  soon 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  But 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  gave  her  royal  assent  to  "Thirty- 
nine  articles,  agreed  upon  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  both  provinces, 
and  tne  whole  clergy,  in  the  convocation 
holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562,  for 
avoiding  diversities  of  opinion;  and  for  the 
establishing  of  consent  touching  true  re- 
ligion." TneBe  articles  were  revised,  and 
some  small  alterations  made  in  them,  in 
the  year  1571  *  since  which  time  they  have 
continued  to  oe  the  criterion  of  the  faith 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The 
articles  of  1562  were  drawn  up  in  Latin 
only;  but,  in  1571,  they  were  subscribed 
by  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
vocation, both  in  Latin  and  English j  and, 
therefore,  the  Latin  and  English  copies  are 
to  be  considered  as  equally  authentic. 
The  original  manuscripts,  subscribed  by 
the  houses  of  convocation,  were  burnt  in 
the  Fire  of  London ;  but  Dr.  Ben  net  has 
collated  the  oldest  copies  now  extant,  and 
it  appears  that  there  are  no  variations  of 
any  importance. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  were  chiefly  concerned  in  fram- 
ing the  forty-two  articles,  upon  which  our 
thirty-nine  are  founded.  But  Bishop  Bur- 
net  says,  that ''  questions  relating  to  them 
were  given  about  to  many  bishops  and  di- 
vines, who  gave  in  their  several  answers, 
which  were  collated  and  examined  very 
maturely;  all  sides  had  a  free  and  fair 
hearing  before  conclusions  were  made." 
Indeed,  caution  and  moderation  are  no 
less  conspicuous  in  them  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
early  opinions  and  practice  of  Christians. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  ^'  History  of  the 
Reformation."  has  preserved  the  forty-two 
articles  published  oy  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  has  pointed  out  in  what  respects 
they  differ  from  the  thirty-nine  articles 
which  are  now  in  force. 

These  thirty-nine  articles  are  arranged 
with  great  judgment  and  perapicuity,  and 
may  be  considered  under  four  general  di- 
visions; the  first  five  contain  the  Christian 
doctrines  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  to  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth,  the  rule  of  faith  is  established ; 
the  ten  next  relate  to  Christians,  as  indivi- 
duals ;  and  the  remaining  twenty -one  re- 
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late  to  them  I  as  they  are  members  of  a  The  American  Articles  were  ordered  to 

religious  society.    But,  as  all  confessious  be  set  forth  by  the  General  Coiiventioni 

of  laith  have  had  a  reference  to  existing  assembled  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in 

heresies,  we  shall  here  find,  not  only  the  September,  1801.] 

Dosiiive  doctrines  of  the  gospel  asserted  j  ^j^^S.    One  of  the  faculties  inVhich 

feK^'i^'th^'rC.h^^^^^             «nH  Z^T^f  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Universities. 

rL»ra!^!iLi^l^^             ^i?n  Prn  I"  ^ho  English  universitics  there  are  two 

the  extravagances  into  wnicn  certam  rro-  j„^«^„  ;««..♦-  4k«»  ^f  K„«k«i«-  ««^  ♦!»-♦ 

testant  secte  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Re-  ^?e«e8  in  arts,  that  of  bachelor  and  that 

formation,  rejected  and  condemned.-Bp.  t^rf^^Irl  Jr^.r.«l  .0  «i-„  JLn.!^ 

Tomlng  formerly  reduced  to  seven  sciences ; 

[TheThirty-nine  articles  so  called  (for  S^JT^^'niilf' °/)^^  i'2^^;o*,!?l^.'"-t!Jr'.S!:: 

there  are  reilly  but  thirty-eight)  of   the  '"^^!y>  'n««c,.and  astronomy;  and  these 

kT^Z^^lZ  rC,,:^\,  j;<&^;„ .I,,-.J.i  ,u^^u  "g"'"  *'e™  divided  into  the  tnvmm,  m- 

i?«fv  ?,fn^rt^Sj  ~5^i?.^«m  .W^nf  cfuding  the  first  three,  and  the  quadrilmm 

not  very  important  respects  Irom  those  oi  •  ^i„j-l„  .u^  *<>.M«:»;r.^  ^««, 

the  Church  of  England   In  the  eighth  ar-  ">cl"<^*ng  ^^  remaming  four. 

tide  we  have  left  out  the  words  "three  ASCENSION-DAY.      This   holv    day 

creeds,"  and  "  Athsmasius  creed,''  having  has  been  kept  in   the   Christian   Churcn 

rejected  that  creed  as  an  exponent  of  our  from  the  earliest  times.    It  is  reckoned  by 

faith.     The  twenty-first  article  "of  the  the  Compiler  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 

authority  of  General  Councils''  is  left  out  among  tne  other  great  festivals,  Christmas- 

altogeUier,  and  though  the  No.  xxi.  and  day,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Whitsun* 

title  is  retained,  an  asterisk  refers  us  to  a  day,  and  St.  Augustine   speaks   of  it  as 

foot-note  which  says,    "  the  21st  of  the  eitner  instituted  by  the  apostles,  or  by 

former  articles  is  omitted  because  it  is  some  early  and  numerously  attended  coun- 

partly  of  a  local  and  civil  nature  and  is  cils  of  the  primitive  bishops,  whose  au- 

provided  for  as  to  the  remaining  part  of  it  thority  he  considered  most  beneficial  in  the 

m  other  articles."  Church.    "  On  this  day,"  says  St.  Chrysos- 

After  the  35th  article   "of  Homilies,"  tom,  "the  reconciliation  between  God  and 

our  reviewers  have  inserted  the  following  mankind  was  completed,  the  long  enmity 

explanation  in  bracket.    "This  article  is  was  dissolved,  the  olasting  war  brought  to 

received  in  this  church  so  far  as  it  declares  an   end."     "  On  this  day  we,   who  had 

the  books  of  Homilies  to  be  an  explication  been  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  earth,  were 

of  Christian  doctrine  and  instructive  on  raised  to  the  hope  of  heaven ;  we,  who 

piety  and  morals.     But  all  references  to  were  not  fit  to  receive  ddminion  even  on 

the  Constitution  and  laws  of  England  are  earth  below,  were  exalted  to  the  kingdom 

considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  circum-  which  is  above ;  and  our  nature  kept  out 

stances  of   this  cnurch,  which  also  sus-  by  cherubim  from  an  earthly  paradise, 

pend  the  order  for  the  reading  of   said  may  now  sit  above  the  cherubim  on  high.'' 

Homilies  in  churches,  until  a  revision  of  Christ,  the  first-fruits  of  our  natureliaviug 

them  may  be  conveniently  made,  for  the  obtained  this  perfection,  we  that  are  his 

clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  obsolete  members  may  hope  to  partake  the  same 

words  and  phrases,  as  from  the  local  re*  glory.    This  nope  the  returning  day  of  his 

ferences."    The  36th  article  "  of  the  Con-  ascension  should  everbring  into  our  minds, 

secration  of   Bishops  and  ministers"  is  and  we  should  keep  it  for  the  sustaining 

altered  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  of  our  hope,  and  in  thankfulness  for  the 

American  Church.  grace  it  brought.    It  is  one   of  the  days 

The  37th  article,  "of  the  power  of  the  which  the  Church  especially  recommends 

civil  ma^strates,"  is  a  new  one  entirely  for  the  receiving  of  the  holy  communion, 

superseding  that  of  the  Church  of  England  (See  the  Special  Preface  in  the   Communion 

whichsets  forth  the  Queen's  supremacy  in  Office.)    It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 

Church  and  State,  the  annulling  of  papal  too  prevalent  neglect  of  this  high  festival 

urisdiction  in  England,  the  power  of  the  of  our  Church  on  any  other  ground  than 

laws  of  the  realm  to  punish  with  death,  the  encroachment  of  worldly  principles 

and  the  lawfulness  of  wearing  weapons  upon  the  minds  of  men  to  the  aisplacing 

and  serving  in  wars  at  the  commandment  or  the  principles  of  the  Church.    Ascen- 

of  the  inagistrates.    The  American  article  sion-day  is  one  of  the  four  holy  days  for 

is  a  biblical  statement  of  a  great  and  fun-  which  special  psalms  are  appointed.   The 

damental  principle,  applicable  to  all  men,  three  Rogation  days  are  appointed  to  pre- 

and  under  all  circumstances.  pare  us  for  its  right  cele oration,  and  yetj 
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because  it  is  not  marked  by  worldly  fes- 
tivities, many  neglect  and  pass  it  by. 

ASCETICS.  Men  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  made  profession  of  uncommon 
degrees  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared 
their  resolution  of  obeying  all  the  counsels 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  com- 
munion with  God  here:  and  also,  in  ex- 
pectation that;  after  the  dissolution  of  their 
mortal  bodies,  they  might  ascend  to  him 
with  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing 
to  retard  their  approach  to  the  supreme 
centre  of  happiness  and  perfection.  They 
looked  upon  themselves  as  prohibited  the 
use  of  things  which  it  was  lawful  for  other 
Christians  to  enjoy,  such  as  trine,  fleshy 
maJtrmony  and  commerce.  They  thought 
it  their  indispensable  duty  to  attenuate  the 
body,  by  watchings,  abstmence,  labor,  and 
hunger.  They  looked  for  felicity  in  soli- 
tary retreats,  m  desert  places,  where  by 
severe  and  assiduous  efforts  of  sublime 
meditation,  they  thought  to  raise  their 
soul  above  all  external  objects,  and  all 
sensual  pleasures.  Both  men  and  women 
imoosea  upon  themselves  the  most  severe 
taAKSythe  most  austere  discipline;  all  which, 
however  it  might  be  the  fruit  of  pious  in- 
tention, was  in  the  issue  extremely  detri- 
mental to  Christianity  and  tended  to  in- 
troduce the  doctrine  of  justification  by  in- 
herent righteousness.  These  persons  were 
called  ascetics  (from  icKn^sTj  exercise  or 
discipline)  and  philosophers;  nor  were 
they  only  distinguished  oy  their  title  from 
other  Christians,  but  also  by  their  garb. 
In  the  second  century,  indeed,  such  as 
embraced  this  austere  Kind  of  life  submit- 
ted themselves  to  all  these  mortifications 
in  private,  without  breaking  asunder  their 
social  bonds,  or  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  concourse  of  men.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  retired  into  deserts;  and 
after  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  The- 
rapeatfis,  they  formed  themselves  into  cer- 
tain companies. — See  Origen^  contr.  Cels. 
lib.  v.;  Can.  JvostoL  cap.  51 ;  CyrUj  Ca- 
tech,  10,  n.  9;  Bingham,  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch, 

ASCETICISM.  The  practice  of  the 
Ascetics.  On  this  subject  the  following 
very  judicious  remarks  occur  in  Morgan's 
"  Verities."  We  do  not  consider  neglect 
of  the  body — ^meaning  by  the  term  our 
mesent  material  organization — ^a  rule  of 
CluiBtianity.  The  abnegation  of  sin  is, 
of  course,  the  root  of  all  relimon,  and  the 
body  of  sin  is  a  scriptural  phrase  for  our 
nature  In  its  unredeemed  and  antagonistic 
state  ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a  body  of  sin,  in 
this  sense,  when  it  becomes  a  member  of 


Christ  :  it  becomes  in  baptism  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  how  are  we  to 
judge  that  the  spirit  within  is  indeed  re- 
generated? Principally  by  the  works  of 
the  body.  The  existence  of  good  works 
manifests  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of 
good,  and  the  Christian  character  there- 
fore takes  for  its  physical  development- 
labor,  activity,  perseverance,  energy,  for- 
titude, counige,  to  all  of  which  qualities, 
self-denial  is  the  preliminary.  Christi- 
anity, therefore,  does  not  eradicate  the 
powers  of  the  body  any  more  than  it  does 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  the  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  it  eradicates  their  misdevo- 
tion.  What  it  aims  at  effecting  is  to  assign 
to  each  in  its  sanctified  character  its  pro- 
per place  and  province.  It  defines  legiti- 
mate objects  ior  the  passions — legitimate 
ambitions  for  the  mind — legitimate  aspi- 
rations for  the  soul.  Simply,  Christianity 
is  human  nature  in  rectitude,  not  lethargy, 
of  action.  Nature  in  every  instance  tells 
us  that  we  possess  such  and  such  powers: 
the  gospel  directs  their  application,  ana 
revesils  the  important  results  dependent 
upon  their  use  or  abuse.  The  right  disci- 
pline, therefore,  not  the  destruction  oi 
human  capabilities,  is  inculcated  by  the 
Scriptures.  God  has  for  the  wisest  reasons 
placed  the  extirpation  of  these  internal 
orphans  of  action  beyond  our  power,  but 
within  our  power  the  regulating  them  for 
good  or  evil,  happiness  or  misery.  The 
choice  is  ours;  the  consequences  atten- 
dant on  the  choice  are  not  ours :  these  have  > 
been  fixed  from  and  will  extend  into, 
eternity. 

ASCODROGITES.  Heretics,  who  sprung 
up  about  the  year  173.  They  were  re- 
markable for  many  extravagancies  of  ges 
ture.  They  introduced  Bacchanals  into 
the  churches,  where  they  kept  wine,  and 
goin^  in  procession,  said  they  were  ''  ves- 
sels lull  of  new  wine,  as  said  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  gospel." — Prateolus.  Elench.  Hares. 

ASCODROUPITES,  or  ASCODROU- 
TES.  An  heretical  sect  of  the  Marcosians. 
They  rejected  the  sacraments  alleging  that 
things  spiritual  cannot  be  conveyed  in  cor- 
poreal symbols. — Bingham,  Anttq.  Chr.  Ch. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  (See  Lent  and 
Commination.)  This  day  seems  to  have 
been  observed  as  the  first  day  of  Lent  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  Gregory  added  three 
days  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  to  make 
the  number  forty,  in  more  exact  imitation 
of  the  number  of  days  in  our  blessed 
Saviour's  fast;  and  that  before  his  time 
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there  were  only  thirty-six  days,  the  Sun- 
days being  always  kept  as  festivals.  It 
was  called^  in  his  time,  Dies  cinerum^  the 
day  of  sprinklins  ashes,  or  CamU  jejuniij 
(he  beginning  of  the  fast.  The  eastern 
of  open  penance,  which  the  name  of  the 
day  reminds  us  of,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  wished  to  see  restored; 
but  .on  account  ot  the  prejudices  of  the 
time,  she  could  not  cany  out  her  wishes. 
(See  the  CommintUion  Service  in  the  Prayer 
Book.) 

ASPERGILLUM.  An  instrument  reseni- 
bling  a  brush,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  holy 
water  over  objects  to  be  blessed. 

ASPERSION.  (See  Affueion.)  The 
sprinkling  with  water  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.    This  our  rubric  permits. 

Jhen  the  priest  shall  take  the  child  into  his 
hands  and  say  to  the  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers^ 

Name  this  child. 

And  then  naming  U  after  them  (if  they  shall 
certify  him  tiut  the  child  may  well  endure  it) 
he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water  discreetly  and 
warily y  saying j 

N,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost.    Amen. 

But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it 
shall  suffice  to  pour  water  ii^pon  t/,  saying 
the  aforesaid  words. 

N,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost.    Amen. 

It  is  said  by  the  Anabaptists  that  there 
is  no  authority  in  scripture  for  thus  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
But  we  find  in  the  primitive  Church,  that 
although  baptism  was  regularly  admi- 
nister^ by  immersion,  yet  in  cases  of 
sickness,  where  clinic  baptism  was  admi- 
nistered, aspersion  was  used.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  immersion  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  sacrament ;  and  if  sickness  were 
an  excuse  for  not  immersing  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  it  is  still  a  sufficient 
excuse,  if  in  our  cold  climate  to  immerse 
our  children  would  be  attended  with  dan« 
ger.— See  Bingham^s  Origines  EcclesiasticcL 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIYINES.  The  tide 
given  to  a  notable  assembly  held  at  West- 
minster, l8t  July,  1643,  convoked  by  an 
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ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but 
forbidden  to  be  held  by  the  king,  to  take 
the  liturgy,  government  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church  under  consideration.  The 
members  were  elected  by  the  kni£;ht8  and 
burgesses,  two  being  returned  for  each 
county.  Usher  was  nominated,  but  with 
the  few  Episcopalians  elected  did  not  serve. 
The  Scottish  covenant  was  taken  by  this 
assembly:  the  confession  of  faith  atill 
received  in  the  Scottish  presbyterian  estab- 
lishment and  the  larger  and  shorter  cate- 
chisms were  drawn  up.  But  the  opinions 
of  the  members  dinered  so  widely  on 
many  points,  that  the  assembly  broke  up 
without  accomplishing  the  pnncipal  end 
for  which  it  was  convened. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  A  festival  of  the  Romish  Church. 
instituted  in  the  seventh  century,  and  fixed 
to  the  15ih  of  August,  in  honor  of  the 
imaginary  ascension  of  the  Viigin  Mary 
into  neaven,  which,  without  any  authority 
from  scripture  or  tradition,  some  sects  in 
that  corrupt  Church  teach  to  have  occurred 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  some  years  after 
her  death.     (See  Virgin  Mary.) 

ASYLUM.  A  place  of  refuse.  This 
began  to  be  a  privdege  of  chprches  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  No  persons  could 
be  arrested  in  churches.  In  the  middle 
ages  this  was  a  great  advantage  to  prevent 
the  excesses  of  private  revenge.  In  times 
of  great  civilization  it  became  an  abuse, 
and  the  privilege  was  taken  away. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.  The  learned, 
at  this  day,  however  they  may  differ  in 
their  opinions  about  the  age,  or  author, 
make  no  question  but  that  the  composition 
was  originally  in  Latin.  The  style  and 
phraseology — its  early  acceptance  with  the 
Latins,  wnde  unknown  to  the  Greeks— the 
antiquity  and  number  of  the  Latin  MSS. 
and  their  general  agreement  with  each 
other,  compared  wim  the  lateness,  the 
scarceness,  and  the  disagreement  of  the 
Greek  copies — all  seem  to  demonstrate 
this. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  it  was  certainly  become  so  famous 
in  the  sixth  century,  as  to  be  commented 
upon,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Aposdes'  Creed,  about  the  year  570,  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
in  France.  This  is  certain  evidence  for 
the  time  specified,  and  presumptive  for 
much  greater  antiquity.  For  who  can 
imagine  that  it  should  grow  into  such  re- 
pute of  a  sudden  ? 

From  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
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creed,  and  from  its  manner  of  expressing 
them^  it  is  probable  that  it  is  earlier  than 
the  tiroes  of  Nestorius,  or  the  Epheaine 
Council,  in  431  -  the  creed  not  condemning 
the  hensj  of  tne  Nestorians  in  such  fall, 
direct,  critical  terms^  as  the  Catholics 
fonnd  to  be  necessary  against  the  wiles 
and  sabtleties  of  those  men. 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation ^  as 
expressed  therein,  we  may  be  confident 
that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy,  which  appeared  at 
first  about  the  year  360,  and  grew  to  a 
head  abont  370,  or  a  little  later.  And 
this  oonsideration  is  against  the  opinion 
that  Athanasius  made  it,  either  during  his 
banishment  at  Treves,  which  ended  in  the 
year  338,  or  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  343;  or  that  he  presented  it  to 
either  pope  Julius,  or  Liberius,  who  were 
both  dead  before  the  year  367.  And  Dr. 
Waterland,  whose  researches  were  so  ex- 
teosire,  infers  that  the  Athanasian  Creed 
is  not  eKtrlier  than  the  year  420. 

It  is  observable  that,  about  the  year  426, 
St.  Angastine,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  held  a  close  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  the  Gallican  churches^ 
For  one  Leporius,  a  pre8b3rter.  having 
spread  false  doctrine  in  Gaul,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  incarnation,  and  being  cen- 
sared  for  it,  fled  to  Africa,  and  was  there 
broogfat  to  a  sense  of  his  errors  bv  St. 
Angostine,  and  some  other  African  bishops. 
The  lives  and  characters  suiting  extremely 
wen  with  place,  time,  occasion,  and  other 
piictmistances,  all  these  concur  to  per- 
suade that  the  creed  was  composed  in 
Ganly  between  the  years  426  and  430. 
And  as  Honoratus,  of  Marseilles,  tells  us 
that  Hilary,  archbishop  of  Aries,  composed 
sn  admiiaole  "  Exposition  of  tne  Creed," 
and  as  among  the  ancient  titles  given  to 
this  creed  are  ''An  Exposition  of  the 
Cadiolic  Faith,"  or,  yet  nearer,  ''  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  Hilary 
was  probably  the  aathor  of  this  work ;  or 
else  his  creed  is  lost 

As  to  the  name  of  Athanasius,  now  gene- 
rally prefixed  to  it,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  upon  the  revival  of  the  Arian  contro- 
troversy  in  Gaol,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Baigandian  kings,  it  was  natural  to  call 
one  side  Athanasians,  and  the  other  side 
Allans ;  and  so  also  to  name  the  orthodox 
fiuth,  the  Athanasian  faith,  as  the  other  the 
Arian.  This  creed,  therefore,  bein^  an 
excellent  sammaiyof  the  Catholic  faim,  as 
maintained  by  Athanasius,  might  in  pro- 
of time  acquire  the  name  of  the 


Athanasian  faith  and  so  in  a  little  while 
occasion  the  mistake  of  ascribing  it  to  him, 
as  his  composition. 

His  name,  together  with  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  value  of  the  form  itself,  gave  it 
credit  enough  to  be  received  in  France  as 
an  orthodox  formulary,  or  system  of  belief, 
about  the  middle  of  tne  sixth  century,  and 
into  the  public  ofiices  of  the  Gallican 
Church  about  the  year  670.  In  Spain  it 
was  known  and  approved  as  a  rule  of  faith 
about  the  year  633,  and  was  soon  after 
taken  into  the  oflices  of  the  Church  in  that 
kingdom.  In  Germany  it  was  received  at 
lowest  a][)out  787.  As  to  our  own  country, 
we  have  proof  of  the  creed's  being  sung 
alternately  in  our  churches  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  Abbo,  of  Fleury,  an  ear- 
witness  of  it,  was  here;  and  when  the 
Saxon  versions,  still  extant,  were  of  stand- 
ing use,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
both  of  clergy  and  people.  These  eviden- 
ces alone  will  prove  tne  reception  of  this 
creed  in  England  to  have  been  as  early  as 
950,  or  930,  or  the  time  of  Athelstan,  whose 
Latin  psalter  has  the  creed  in  it  But  other 
circumstances  make  it  probable  it  was 
used  as  early  as  880.  About  fourscore 
years  after  this,  it  was  received  in  Italy. 
And  in  Rome  itself  (which  was  always 
more  desirous  of  imposing  her  own  oflices 
upon  other  churches,  than  of  receiving  any 
from  them)  it  was  received  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  probably  about  the  year  930. 
From  which  time  forwards  this  creed  has 
been  publicly  recited  in  the  church  oflices 
all  over  the  West ;  and  it  seems  in  some 
parts  of  the  Greek  Church  also. — Water" 
land's  Critical  Hislory  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  &c. 

Its  reception  has  been  both  general  and 
ancient.  It  has  been  received  hy  Greeks 
and  Latins  all  over  Europe;  and  if  it  has 
been  little  known  anipng  the  African  and 
Asian  churches,  the  like  may  be  said  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  has  not  been 
admitted,  scarce  known,  in  Africa,  and 
but  little  in  Asia,  except  among  the  Arme* 
nians,  who  are  said  to  receive  it  So  that, 
for  generality  of  reception,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  may  vie  with  any,  except  the  Ni- 
cene,  or  Constantinopolitan, the  only  gene- 
ral creed  common  to  all  the  churches. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  its  reception  into 
the  sacred  offices,  it  was  received  in  seve- 
ral countries,  France,  Germany,  England, 
Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  as  soon,  or  sooner, 
than  the  Nicene;  which  is  a  high  com- 
mendation of  it,  as  e;aining;  ground  by  its 
own    intrinsic   worth,  and    without   the 
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authority  of  any  general  council  to  enforce 
it  And  there  is  this  further  to  be  observed, 
that  while  the  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds 
were  growing  up  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion, in  a  course  of  years,  or  centuries  of 
years,  and  not  completed  till  about  the 
year  600,  this  creed  was  made  and  per- 
fected at  once,  and  is  more  ancient,  if  con- 
sidered as  an  entire  form,  than  either  of 
the  other,  having  received  its  full  perfec- 
tion while  the  others  wanted  theirs.— Water' 
land. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  it 
survived  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruptions 
that  arose:  upon  the  Reformation  there 
was  not  a  Protestant  Church  but  what  re- 
ceived it  in  its  fullest  extent :  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Beza,  and  all  the  wisest  and  best  re- 
formers, acknowledged  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  made  it  their  profession  of 
faith :  the  Puritans,  in  our  own  country, 
the  parent  stock  of  all  our  modem  dis- 
senters, embraced  it  as  readily  as  the 
Church  of  England  herself. — Dean  Vincent. 

This  admirable  summary  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation,  has  met  with 
the  esteem  it  deserves  among  all  that  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  Christianity.  The 
faith  into  which  Christians  are  baptized  is 
this, — ^there  is  but  one  God,  yet  there  are 
three  persons, — ^tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holt  Spirit,  who  are  equally  divine, 
and  must  be  together  the  one  God,  since 
God  is  but  one.  This  is  the  faith  which  has 
been  received  in  the  Christian  churches 
from  the  beginning ;  and  this  faith,  I  doubt 
not,  will  continue  universally  to  prevail, 
till  all  the  chosen  people  are  gathered  in. 
and  united  in  one  general  assembly  ana 
church,  in  the  pure  realms  of  blessedness 
above.  In  that  happy  country,  the  noise 
of  controversies  will  cease.  AH  who  are 
brought  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
dressed  in  the  unblemished  robes  of  inno- 
cence and  immortality,  will  know,  that  all 
the  three  divine  persons  were  concerned 
in  bringing  them  thither ;  and  as  they  owe 
their  happiness  to  the  sacred  three,  they 
will  join  in  directing  the  same  songs  of 
praise  to  God  the  FaUier  of  mercies,  who 
ohose  them  to  himself  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  to  God  the  Son,  who  re- 
deemed them  from  wrath,  by  shedding  his 
own  precious  blood :  and  to  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  renewed  and  sanctified  them, 
and  conducted  them  safe,  through  the  wil- 
derness of  this  world,  into  the  land  of  up- 
rightnessi  the  countiy  of  rest  and  pure 
delight. — Taylor  on  the  Trinity. 


On  the  clauses  called  damnatory,  we 
may  offer  the  followine;  observations  from 
several  of  our  standard  writers.  ''  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved : 
but  he  that  believetn  not  shall  be  damned.'' 
(Mark,  xvi.  16.)  These  are  the  words  of 
him  who  is  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  ouick  and  dead :  of  him 
who  himself  shall  pronounce  the  final  doom 
of  all  men ;  spoken  by  him  at  the  time 
when  he  was  taking  his  solemn  leave  of 
his  apostles,  giving  them  his  last  and  final 
charge,  anu  in  which  the  fate  of  all  the 
world  is  determined.  The  meek  and  hum- 
ble Jesus  makes  use  of  very  sharp  expres- 
sions, when  he  warns  his  aisciples  against 
those  who  should  oppose  or  dispute  those 
truths :  '^  Beware,  (saith  he)  of  false  pro- 
phets ;"  beware  of  false  teachers,  such  as 
corrupt  sound  doctrine  in  the  essential  and 
fundamental  articles  of  faith.— IF%ea//y. 

Many  unbelievers,  and  some  Christians, 
suppose  opinions  to  be  involuntary,  and 
therefore  harmless.  But  let  them  consider 
how  far  this  will  carry  them.  Nothing  is 
more  expressly  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture, 
than  that  he  who  does  not  oelieve  tlie 
Christian  religion  shall  be  condemned.  If 
it  be  said,  that  unbelief  may  arise  from  a 
disorder,  or  from  a  defect,  in  the  under- 
standing, every  such  case  is,  by  implication 
excepted.  Tnis  sentence  is  deemed  by 
us  declaratory  of  the  general  will  of  God, 
and  does  not  imply  an  absolute  exclusion 
of  every  culpable  individual  from  his 
mercy. — Croft. 

These  clauses  were  inserted  id  this 
creed,  and  in  most  of  the  ancient  creeds, 
the  Arian  as  well  as  others,  by  no  means 
to  intimate  the  condemnation,  for  want  of 
faith,  of  such  as  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving the  Christian  religion ;  but  of  such 
only  as,  having  it  duly  preached  to  them, 
should  receive  it  in  an  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief, and,  holding  it  in  unrighteousness, 
should  mutilate  or  cornipt  its  essentials. 
There  is,  surely,  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween condemning  with  severity,  and  be- 
lieving with  sorrow  and  compassion,  that 
another  is  condemned.  A  man  who  pro- 
nounces this  sentence,  because  he  sees  it 
pronounced  in  the  word  of  God,  might  die 
for  the  conversion  and  retrieval  of  those 
on  whom  he  is  forced,  by  the  conviction 
of  his  faith,  to  pronounce  it. — Skelton. 

The  use  of  it  is,  to  be  a  standing  fence 
and  preservative,  against  the  wiles  and 
equivocations  of  most  kinds  of  heretics. 
This  was  well  understood  by  Luther  when 
he  called  it,  "a  bulwark  to  the  Apostles' 
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Creed-''  much  to  the  same  purpose  with  | 
what  18  cited  by  Ludolphus  Saxo  ("tria 
eant  symbola;  primum  apoetolicuro,  se- 
candum  Nicenum,  tertium  Athanasii ;  pri- 
mam  factum  est  ad  (idei  instructioneni, 
secDndum  ad  fidei  explanationem,  tertium 
ad  fidei  defensionem''V  And  it  was  this 
and  the  like  considerations  that  have  all 
■long  made  it  to  be  of  such  high  esteem 
among  all  the  refomied  churches,  from  the 
days  of  their  ^at  leader. — Walerland. 

Tlie  commissioners  in  1688,  thirty  emi- 
nent divines,  appointed  to  review  and  cor- 
rect the  litQjgy,  close  the  rubric  they  had 
prepared  in  the  following  words,—*'  And 
the  condemning  clauses  (viz.  in  tne  Atha- 
nasian  Creed)  are  to  be  understood  as  re- 
lating only  to  those  who  obstinately  deny 
the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith." 

[The  Athanasian  Creed  was  left  out 
firom  our  service,  by  the  American  review- 
era.  The  omission  of  this  creed  did  not 
altogether  please  the  English  Bishops,  but 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  to  Dr. 
White,  then  in  England  for  consecration, 
''Some  wish  that  you  had  retained  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  uneasy  on  the  subject :  for  you  have 
xetained  the  doctrine  of  it  in  your  liturgy — 
and,  as  to  the  creed  itself,  I  suppose  you 
thought  it  not  suited  to  the  use  of  a  con- 
gregation." 

In  the  Convention  of  1789,  when  our 
litar^,  as  it  now  stands,  was  ratified,  the 
principal  subjects  of  difference  arose  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  the  Athanasian 
ereed,  and  the  use  of  the  words,  "  He  de- 
scended into  hell."  As  the  proceedings 
on  these  matters  were  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, and  are  preserved  by  BishopWhite 
in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,"  it  may  be  as  well  to  extract 
nom  them  his  account  of  this  transaction : 
''In  the  daily  prayer  for  morning  and 
evening  service,  the  principal  subjects  of 
difference  arising  between  the  two  nouses, 
were  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  the  de- 
scent into  hell  in  the  Apostle's  creed.  On 
die  former  subject  the  author  consented  to 
the  proposal  ot  Bishop  Seabury,  of  making 
it  an  amendment  to  the  draft  sent  by  the 
other  house — to  be  inserted  with  a  rubric, 
permitting  the  use  of  it.  This,  however, 
was  declared  to  be  on  the  principle  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  many,  who  were  re- 
puted to  desire  it^  especially  in  Connecticut, 
where  it  was  said  the  omitting  of  it  would 
hazard  the  reception  of  the  book.  It  was 
the  author's  intention  never  to  read  the 
creed  himself,  and  he  declared  his  mind  to 


that  effect.  Bishop  Seabury,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  without  it,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  the 
Church  those  errors  to  whicn  it  stands  op- 
posed. In  answer  to  this-— there  were  urged 
the  instances  of  several  churches,  as  the 
Lutheran  and  others  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  above  all,  the  instance  of 
the  widely  extended  Greek  Church,  con- 
fessedly tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  and  yet  not  possessed  of  the 
Athanasian  in  any  liturgy,  or  even  an 
acknowlegment  oi  it  in  any  confession 
of  faith.  Of  the  last  mentioned  instance, 
Bishop  Seabury  entertained  a  doubt,  but 
the  fact  is  certainly  so,  as  is  attested  by 
the  Rev.  Jno.  Smith,  an  English  divine, 
held  in  estimation,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  resided  in  Constantinople.  He 
says,  (page  196)  after  mention  of  the 
Apostles'  creed  and  the  Nicene,  ''As 
to  that  of  Athanasius,  they  are  wholly 
strangers  to  it."  However,  the  creed  was 
inserted  by  way  of  amendment,  to  be 
used  or  omitted  at  discretion.  But  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  the  other 
house,  and  when  the  subject  came  up  in 
Conference,  they  would  not  allow  the 
creed  in  any  shape— which  was  thought 
intolerant  by  the  gentlemen  from  New 
England,  who,  with  Bishop  Seabury,  gave 
it  up  with  great  reluctance."] 

ATHEIST.  (From  d  and  e<of,  without 
God.)  Tliose  who  deny  the  being  and 
moral  government  of  GIod.  There  have 
been  but  few  atheists  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  under  any  system,  and  at  any 
time.  Some  few  perhaps  still  remain, 
and  adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa,  which 
supposes  the  universe  to  be  one  vast  sub- 
stance, impelled  to  all  its  movements  by 
some  internal  force,  which  operates  by  a 
blind  and  irresistible  necessity. 

The  heathen,  who  vied  with  heretics  in 
^ving  names  of  opprobrium  to  true  Chris- 
tians, called  the  primitive  Christians  Atke' 
isU^  because  they  did  not  worship  Ifcm* 
gods. 

ATONEMENT.  (See  PropiHatim,  Co- 
venant  of  Redemption,  Sacrifice,  and  Jesus 
Christ.)  The  word  atonement  signifies 
the  satisfying  of  divine  justice,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  article  on  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption.  The  etjrraology  of  the  word, 
according  to  some  lexicographers,  conveys 
the  idea  of  two  parties,  previously  at  vari- 
ance, being  set  at  one  again  (at-one-ment), 
and  by  a  natural  metonomy,  that  by  which 
the  reconciliation  or  atonement  is  effected. 
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It  is  thus  stated  bv  the  Church :  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Wora  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  sub- 
stance; so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man; 
who  truly  sufierea,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  man. — 
Article  2. 

That  our  blessed  Lord  suffered  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  Scripture,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  us,  that  this 
GoD-man  lived  so  sorrowfully,  and  died 
so  painfully,  the  Scripture  is  full  and 
clear:  and  not  only  in  general,  that  it 
was  for  our  sakes  he  didit;  but,  in  par- 
ticular, it  was  for  the  reconciling  his 
Father  to  us.  and  to  purchase  the  pardon 
of  our  sins  for  us,  expressly  telling  us, 
that  ''he  hath  reconciled  both  (Jew  and 
Gentile)  unto  God,  in  one  body,  by  the 
cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  tnereby." 
(Eph.  ii.  16.)  "Yea,  when  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son.''  (Rom.  v.  10.) 
''  So  that  we,  who  were  sometimes  aliena- 
ted, and  enemies  in  our  minds  by  wicked 
works,  now  he  hath  reconciled  in  the  body 
of  his  fiesh  through  death,  to  preserve  us 
holy  and  unblameable,  and  unreproveable 
in  his  sight."  (Col.  i.  21,  22.)  And  the 
reason  is,  because  "  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell ;"  and. 
"having  made  peace  through  the  bloou 
of  his  cross  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  heaven  or  things  in  earth,"  (verse 
19,  20.^.  And  this  reconciliation  of  God 
to  us,  ne  made  by  ofiering  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  us.  For  ^'God  sent  his  Son, 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins"  (1  John, 
iv.  10.),  "  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world"  (chap  ii.  2.). 
And  therefore,  when  we  see  him  sweating 
great  drops  of  blood  under  the  burden  of 
sin,  we  must  not  think  they  were  his  own 
sins  that  lay  so  heavy  upon  him :  no,  they 
were  our  sins  which  ne  had  taken  ofi* 
from  us,  and  laid  upon  himself;  for  he 
bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  brui4^d  for  our  iniquities;   the 


chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
(Isaiah,  liii.  4,  5.)  So  undoubted  a  truth 
is  this  comfortaole  assertion,  that  Jssus 
Christ  by  his  death  and  sufierinffs  recon- 
ciled his  Father  to  us,  and  therelore  was  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  "  original  guilt,"  but 
also  for  "  actual  sins  of  men."— -^evmdgt. 

ATTINGIANS.  Heretics  in  the  eighth 
century  who  solemnized  baptism  with  the 
words,  "  Ego  sum  aqua  vivaJ^  "  i  am^ 
living  water  ;^^  and  in  the  eucnarists  added 
the  words,  "  AccwiU,^^  "  Toie,"  to  the 
"  Brink  ye  all  of  this." 

ATTRITION.  (See  Contrition.)  The 
casuists  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
made  a  distinction  between  a  perfect  and 
an  imperfect  contrition.  The  latter  they 
call  attrition,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
repentance,  or  a  sorrow  for  sin  arisine 
from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  any  temporu 
inconvenience  attending  the  commission 
of  it,  or  merely  from  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it,  without  any  resolution  to 
sin  no  more :  in  consequence  of  which 
doctrine,  they  teach  that.  af\er  a  wicked 
and  flagitious  course  of  life,  a  man  may 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  his  sins  forgiven 
on  his  death-bed,  b}r  confessing  them  to 
the  priest  with  this  imperfect  degree  of 
sorrow  and  repentance.  This  distinctioa 
was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It 
might,  however,  be  easily  shown  that  the 
mere  sorrow  for  sin,  because  of  its  conse- 
quences, and  not  on  account  of  its  evil 
nature,  is  no  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
hypocrisy  itself  can  be. — Cone.  THdent, 
sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv. 

AUDIENCE,  COURT  OF.  The  court 
of  audience,  which  belongs  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  for  the  disposal 
of  such  matters,  whether  of  voluntary  or 
contentious  litigation,  as  the  archbishop 
thought  fit  to  reserve  for  his  own  hearing. 
This  court  was  afterwards  removed  from 
the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  it  exercised  by  the  master  official  of 
the  audience,  who  held  his  court  in  the 
consistory  palace  at  St.  Paul's.  But  now 
the  three  offices  of  official  principal  of  the 
archbishop,  dean  or  judge  of  the  peculiars, 
and  official  of  the  audience,  being  unitea 
in  the  person  of  the  dean  of  arches,  its 

iurisdiction   belongs  to  him.    The  Arch- 
)ishop  of  York  has  likewise  his  court  of 
audience. 

AUGSBURGH,  or  AUGUSTAN  CON- 
FESSION.  In  1530,  a  diet  of  the  German 
princes  was  convened  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  to  meet  in  that  city,  for  the 
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expreM  puipose  of  pacifjing  the  religious 
troubles,  by  which  most  parts  of  Germany 
were  then  distracted.  '^  In  his  journey 
towards  Augsboigh/'  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
"  the  emperor  had  many  opportunities  of 
obferriDg  the  dispc^itions  of  the  Germans. 
in  leffaid  to  the  points  in  controversy,  ana 
found  iheit  minds  erery where  so  much 
iiritftted  and  inflamed,  that  nothing  tend- 
ing to  severity  or  rigor  oufi^ht  to  be  at- 
tempted, till  the  other  memods  proved 
inemctnal.  His  presence  seems  to  have 
communicated  to  all  parties  an  universal 
■pirit  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace. 
With  snch  sentiments  the  Protestant  prin- 
C68  employed  Melanothon,  the  man  of 
the  matest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most 
paeific  and  sentlest  spirit  among  the  Re- 
lonners,  to  oraw  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
expressed  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  regard  to  truth 
would  admit  Melanothon,  who  seldom 
■nfiered  the  rancor  of  controversy  to  en- 
venom his  style,  even  in  writings  purely 
polemical,  executed  a  task,  so  agreeable 
to  his  natural  disposition,  with  moderation 
and  saocess."  <^ 

The  singular  importance  of  this  docu- 
ment of  l^^testant  faith  seems  to  require, 
in  this  place,  a  particular  mention  of  its 
contents.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  articles. 
In  the  first,  the  subscribers  of  it  acknow- 
ledge the  unity  of  God  and  the  trinity  of 
peisons :  in  the  second,  original  sin ;  in 
the  thinii  the  two  natures,  and  unity  of 
person  in  Jbsus  Christ,  and  all  the  other 
articles  contained  in  the  symbol  of  the 
^KWtles,  respecting  the  Son  of  God.  They 
declare  in  the  fourth,  that  men  are  not 
josdfied,  before  God  by  their  works  and 
merits,  but  by  the  faith  which  they  place 
in  Jesus  Chxist,  when  they  believe  that 
God  forgives  their  sins  out  of  love  for  his 
Sow.  In  the  fifth,  that  the  preaching  of 
die  gospel  and  the  sacraments  are  the  or- 
dinary means  used  by  God  to  infuse  the 
Holt  Ghost,  who  produces  faith^  when- 
ever be  wills,  in  those  that  hear  his  word. 
In  the  sixth,  that  faith  produces  the  good 
works  to  which  men  are  obliged  by  the 
commandments  of  God.  In  the  seventh, 
that  there  exists  a  perpetual  Church, 
which  is  the  assembly  of  saints  j  and  that 
the  word  of  God  is  taught  in  it  with  purity, 
and  the  sacraments  administered  in  a  le- 
gitimate manner;  that  the  unity  of  this 
choreh  consists  in  the  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine and  sacraments;  but  that  an  uni- 
formity of  ceremonies  is  not  requisite. 
In  the  eighth,  they  profess  that  the  word 


of  God  and  the  sacraments  have  still  their 
efficacy,  although  administered  by  wicked 
clerg|ymen.  In  the  ninth,  that  baptism  is 
requisite  for  salvation,  and  that  little 
children  ought  to  be  oaptized.  In  the 
tenth,  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  last 
supper,  both  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  are  truly  present,  and  distributed  to 
those  who  paitaxe  of  it.  In  the  eleventh, 
that  confession  must  be  preserved  in  the 
Church,  that  without  insisting  on  an  exact 
enumeration  of  sins.  In  the  twelfth,  that 
penance  consists  of  contrition  and  faith,  or 
the  persuasion,  that,  for  the  sake  of  Jjcsus 
Christ,  our  sins  are  foigiven  as  on  our  re- 
pentance :  and  that  there  is  no  true  repent- 
ance, without  ^ood  works,  which  are  its 
inseparable  fruits.  In  the  thirteenth,  that 
the  sacraments  are  not  only  signs  of  the 
profession  of  the  gospel^  but  proofs  of  the 
love  of  God  to  men,  which  serve  to  excite 
and  confirm  their  fiuth.  In  the  fourteenth, 
that  a  vocation  is  requisite  for  pastors  to 
teach  in  the  Church.  In  the  fifteenth,  that 
those  ceremonies  ought  to  be  observed 
which  keep  order  and  peace  in  the  Church ; 
but  that  the  opinion  of  their  being  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  or  that  grace  is  acquired, 
or  satisfaction  done  for  our  sins,  by  them, 
must  be  entirely  exploded.  In  the  six- 
teenth, that  the  authority'  of  magistrates, 
their  commands  and  laws,  with  the  legiti- 
mate wars  in  which  they  may  be  forced 
to  engage,  are  not  contrary  to  the  gospel. 
In  the  seventeenth,  that  there  wiU  be  a 
judgment,  where  all  men  will  appear 
Defore  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and 
that  the  wicked  will  suffer  eternal  torments. 
In  the  eighteenth,  that  the  powers  of  free 
will  may  produce  an  exterior  good  conduct, 
and  regulate  the  morals  of  men  towards 
society:  but  that^  without  the  grace  of  the 
Holt  Ghost,  neither  faith,  regeneration, 
or  true  justice  can  be  acquired.  In  the 
nineteenth,  that  God  is  not  the  cause  of 
sin,  but  that  it  arises  only  from  the  corrupt 
will  of  man.  In  the  twentieth,  that  good 
works  are  necessary  and  indispensable; 
but  that  they  cannot  purchase  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  which  is  only  obtained  in 
virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  in 
consideration  of  faith,  which,  when  it  is 
sincere,  must  produce  good  works.  In 
the  twenty-first,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
saints  are  to  be  placed  before  the  people, 
in  order  to  excite  imitation ;  but  that  the 
Scripture  nowhere  commands  their  invo- 
cation, nor  mentions  anywhere  any  other 
mediator  than  Jesus  Christ.  "  This,"  say 
the  subscribers  of  the  confession,  "  is  the 
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summary  of  the  doctrine  taaght  amongst 
us;  and  it  appears  from  the  exposition 
which  we  have  just  made,  that  it  contains 
nothing  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and  that  it 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  even  with  the  Roman  Church,  as 
far  as  is  known  to  us,  by  their  writers. 
This  being  so,  those  who  wish  that  we 
should  be  condemned  as  heretics,  are  very 
unjust.  If  there  be  any  dispute  between 
us,  it  is  not  upon  articles  of  faith,  but  only 
upon  abuses  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  which  we  reject. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  authorize  the  bishops  not  to  tolerate  us, 
since  we  are  agreed  in  the  tenets  of  faith, 
which  we  have  set  forth :  there  never  has 
been  an  exact  uniformity  of  exterior  prac- 
tices since  the  be^nning  of  the  Church, 
and  we  preserve  the  greater  part  of  the 
established  usages.  It  is  therefore  a  ca- 
lumny to  say,  that  we  have  abolished  them 
all.  But,  as  all  the  world  complained  of 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
we  have  corrected  those  only  which  we 
could  not  tolerate  with  a  good  conscience ; 
and  we  entreat  your  majesty  to  hear  what 
the  abuses  are  which  we  have  retrenched, 
and  the  reasons  we  had  for  doing  it.  We 
also  entreat,  that  our  inveterate  enemies, 
whose  hatred  and  calumnies  are  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  evil,  may  not  be  be- 
lieved." 

They  then  proceed  to  state  the  abuses  in 
the  Church  ot  Rome,  of  which  they  com- 
plain. The  first  is  tne  denial  of  tne  cup 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper; 
the  second,  the  celibacy  of  the  cler^:  the 
third,  the  form  of  the  mass.  On  this  nead 
their  language  is  very  remarkable :  *'  Our 
churches,"  tney  say.  "are  unjustly  accused 
of  having  abolishea  the  mass,  smce  they 
celebrate  it  with  great  veneration :  they 
even  preserve  almost  all  the  accustomed 
ceremonies,  havinc  only  added  a  few 
Grerman  hymns  to  the  latter,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  profit  by  them."  But  they 
object  to  the  multiplicity  of  masses,  and 
to  the  payment  of  any  money  to  a  priest 
for  saying  them.  The  fourth  abuse  of 
which  they  complain  is  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession:  but,  they  observe, 
that  they  have  only  taken  from  it  the 
penitent's  obligation  to  make  to  the  priest  a 
particular  enumuration  of  his  sins^  and 
that  they  had  retained  the  confession  itself, 
and  the  obligation  of  receiving  absolution 
from  the  priest  The  fifth  abuse  is  the 
injunction  of  abstinence  from  particular 
meats.    Monastic  vows  they  represent  as 


the  sixth  abuse.  The  seventh  and  last 
abuse  of  which  they  complain,  is  that  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  They  say  that  "a 
view  of  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
communicate princes,  and  dispose  of  their 
states,  led  them  to  examine  and  fix  the 
distinction  between  the  secular  and  ecde* 
siastical  power,  to  enable  themselves  to 
give  to  CsBsar  what  belongs  to  Cassar,  and 
to  the  popes  and  bishops  what  belongs  to 
them."  That  ''ecclesiastical  power,  or 
the  power  of  the  keys,  which  Jesits  Chbist 
gave  to  his  Church,  consisted  onJy  of  the 
power  of  preaching  the  gospel,  of  admi- 
nistering the  sacraments,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  refusing  absolution  to  a  false 
penitent :  therefore?'  say  they,  "  neithefi 
popes  and  bishops  have  any  power  to  dis* 
pose  of  kingdoms,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
of  magistrates,  or  to  prescribe  to  them 
rules  for  their  ^ovemmem;"  and  that, 
''  if  there  did  exist  bishops,  who  had  the 
power  of  the  sword^  they  derived  thia 
power  from  their  quality  of  temporal  sove- 
reigns, and  not  from  their  episcopal  chaiao^ 
ter,  or  from  divine  risht,  out  as  a  power 
conceded  to  them  by  kings  or  emperoiB.'^ 

It  is  not  a  little  remauable,  that  con- 
siderable differences,  or  various  readings,' 
are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  texts  of  this 
important  document,  and  that  it  is  far  firom 
certain,  which  copy  should  be  considered 
the  autnentic  edition .  The  German  copies 
printed  in  1530,  in  quarto  and  octavo,  and 
the  Latin  edition  printed  in  quarto  in  1531, 
are  in  request  among  bibliographical  ama-. 
teurs ;  but  there  is  a  verbal,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  material,  discrepancy  among 
them.  The  Wittenburgh  edition,  of  1540, 
is  particularly  esteemed,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  publishers  of  the  ''  Syllo^ 
Confessionum  Diversarum,"  printed-  in 
1804,  at  the  Clarendon  press.  One;  of  the 
most  important  of  these  various  readings 
occurs  in  the  tenth  article.  In  some  of  the 
editions  which  preceded  that  of  1 540,  it  is 
expressed,  ''that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  truly  present,  and  distributed 
to  those  who  partake  of  our  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  and  the  contrary  doctrine  is  reproba- 
ted." The  edition  oi  1540  expresses  Uiat. 
"  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  given  to  those 
who  partake  of  our  Lord's  supper."  This 
difi!erence  is  noticed  in  the  edition  of  the 
Confessions  at  the  Clarendon  press. 

"  In  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,"  says 
Dr.  Maclaine,  the  learned  translator  of 
Mosheim's  Ek;clesiastical  History,  "  ther^ 
are  three  sorts  of  articles;  one  sort,  adopt- 
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ed  equally  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants :  another,  that  consists  of  cer- 
tam  propositions,  which  the  papal  party 
considered  as  ambiguous  and  obscure; 
and  a  third  in  which  me  doctrine  of  Luther 
was  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Rome. 
This  gave  some  reason  to  hope,  that,  by 
the  means  of  certain  aualifications  and 
modifications,  conductea  mutually  by  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  charity,  matters  might 
be  accommodated  at  last.  For  this  pur- 
poMj  select  persons  were  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  salutary  work;  at  fir8t,seyen  from  each 
pwtyy  consistmgof  princes,lawyer8,  and  di- 
Tines ;  which  nuinber  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  three.  Luther's  obtftinateyStubbom, 
and  yiolent  temper  rendering  him  unfit  for 
heding  divisions,  he  was  not  employed  in 
these  conferences ;  but  he  was  constantly 
consulted  by  the  Protestant  party." 

Hie  confession  was  read  at  a  full  meet- 
inff  of  the  diet,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  It  was  subscribed  by 
that  elector,  and  three  other  princes  of  the 
German  empire,  and  then  delivered  to  the 
emperor. — Butler's  Confessions  of  Faith. 
JbamrUomU  S/ifloge  Confessionum. 

AXJOUSTINES.  a  religious  order  in 
the  Chnich  of  Rome,  who  followed  St.  Au- 
ffUfltine's  pretended  rule,  ordered  them  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256.  It  is  divi- 
dea  into  several  branches,  as  hermits  of 
St  Pftul|  the  Jeronymitans.  monks  of  St. 
Bridget,  the  Augustines  called  Chaussez, 
who  go  without  stockings,  begun  in  1574, 
by  a  Portuguese,  and  confirmed  in  1600 
and  1602j  l^  pope  Clement  YIII.  As  for 
the  pretended  rules  of  St.  Auerustine,  they 
are  reduced  to  three  classes,  me  first  com- 
prehending that  the  monks  ought  to  pos- 
SMB  nothing  in  particular,  nor  call  any- 
thing their  own ;  that  the  wealthy  who  be- 
came monks  ought  to  sell  what  they  had, 
and  give  the  money  to  the  poor:  that 
those  who  sued  for  the  religious  habit 
ong^t  to  pass  under  trial  before  they  were 
admitted ;  that  the  monks  ought  to  subtract 
nothing  from  the  monastery,  nor  receive 
mjrthing  whatsoever,  without  the  leave  of 
their  superior,  to  whom  they  ou^ht  to  com- 
municate those  points  of  doctrine  which 
they  had  heard  aiscoursed  of  without  the 
monastery;  that  if  any  one  was  stubborn 
towards  nis  superior,  after  the  first  and 
second  correction  in  secret  he  should  be 
publicly  denounced  as  a  rebel;  if  it  hap- 
pened m  the  time  of  persecution  that  the 
monks  were  forced  to  retire,  they  ought 
immediately  to  betake  themselves  to  that 
place  where  their  superior  was  withdrawn ; 


and  if  for  the  same  reason  a  monk  had 
saved  anything  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
he  should  give  it  up  as  soon  as  possible 
to  his  superior.  The  second  class  impor- 
ted that  they  were  to  love  God  and  tneir 
neighbor;  now  they  were  to  recite  the 
pssdms,  and  the  rest  of  their  office;  the 
first  part  of  the  morning  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy in  manual  works,  and  the  rest  in 
reading,  and  to  return  in  the  afternoon  to 
their  work  again  until  the  evening;  that 
they  ought  to  possess  nothing  of  their  own, 
be  obedient  to  their  superior,  keep  silence 
in  eating,  have  Saturday  aUowea  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  necessaries;  and  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  drink  wine  on  Sun- 
days; that  when  they  went  abroad  they 
must  always  go  two  together;  that  they 
were  never  to  eat  out  of  the  monastery ; 
that  they  should  be  conscientious  in  what 
they  sola,  and  faithful  in  what  they  bought ; 
that  they  ousht  not  to  utter  idle  words, 
but  work  witn  silence;  and,  lastly,  that 
whoever  neglected  the  practice  of  these 
precepts  ought  to  be  corrected  and  beaten, 
and  that  the  true  observers  of  them  must 
rejoice  and  be  confident  of  their  salvation. 
As  for  the  third,  after  having  enjoined 
them  to  love  God  and  their  neighbor,  they 
ought  to  possess  nothing  but  in  common ; 
the  superior  ought  to  distribute  every- 
thing in  the  monastery,  according  to  each 
marrs  necessity,  and  tiiey  should  not  in- 
cline their  hearts  to  temporal  things ;  that 
they  ought  to  honor  Gron  in  one  another 
as  being  become  his  holy  temples :  they 
must  attend  prayers  at  canonical  nours, 
and  were  not  to  be  hindered  at  any  other 
time ;  that  they  should  pray  with  attention, 
and  sing  only  what  was  really  appointed 
to  be  suDff ;  that  they  ought  to  apply  them- 
selves to  fasting  ana  abstinence  with  dis- 
cretion :  and  that  if  any  of  them  was  not 
able  to  fast,  he  ought  not  to  eat  between 
meals  unless  he  was  sick ;  that  they  must 
mind  what  was  read  to  them  while  they 
were  at  their  meals ;  that  none  ought  to  be 
envious  to  see  the  sick  better  treated  than 
the  rest  were,  or  that  something  more  de- 
licate was  given  to  a  weaker  constitution ; 
that  those  who  were  recovering  ought  to 
make  use  of  comfortable  things,  and,  when 
recovered,  to  retum  to  the  common  uso^e ; 
to  be  grave  and  modest  in  their  habits; 
never  to  be  far  from  their  companion ;  to 
express  modesty  and  stayedness  in  their 
outward  behavior;  not  to  cast  a  lustful 
eye  upon  women,  nor  wish  to  be  seen  by 
them :  nor  when  at  church  to  harbor  any 
thougnts  of  women;  that  when  it  was 
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known  a  friar  courted  any  woman,  after 
having  been  forewarned  several  times,  he 
ought  to  be  corrected ;  and  that  if  he  would 
not  submit  to  the  correction,  he  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  monastery ;  that  all  cor- 
rection should  be  inflicted  with  charity; 
that  they  ought  not  to  receive  letters  nor 
presents  in  secret ;  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  those  habits  that  were  given 
them  I  that  all  their  works  should  be  ren- 
dered in  common;  that  if  some  of  their 
relations  sent  them  clothes,  it  should  be  in 
the  superior's  power  to  sive  them  to  whom 
he  pleased ;  that  he  who  concealed  any- 
thing of  his  own,  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  guilty  of  robbery ;  they  were  to 
wash  their  own  clothes,  or  have  them 
washed  by  others^ with  the  superior's  leave; 
those  who  were  m  any  ofHce  should  serve 
their  brethren  without  ^dging;  that  they 
ought  to  shun  all  lawsuits ;  that  they  on^ht 
to  ask  their  brethren  forgiveness  for  any  in- 
jury done  them ;  to  forbear  ill  language  one 
to  another :  the  superior  was  to  be  obeyed, 
but  not  to  oe  proud  of  his  dignity ;  that  the 
monks  ought  to  observe  these  rules  out  of 
love,  and  not  slavish  fear;  and  that  this  rule 
ought  to  be  read  once  a  week  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monks. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  (See  Con- 
fessionj  AbtohUion,)  The  confession  of  sins 
at  the  ear  of  the  priest.  The  following  is  the 
chapter  on  confession  in  Council  of  Trent 
which  is  obligatory  on  the  Romish  Church. 

'^  From  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
of  repentance  already  set  forth,  the  Church 
has  always  understood,  that  an  entire  con- 
fession ox  sins  was  also  appointed  by  the 
Lord  ;  and  that  it  is  of  divine  right  neces- 
sary to  all  who  have  lapsed  after  baptism. 
Because  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
about  to  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  left 
his  priests,  his  vicars,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  all 
mortal  sins,  into  which  Cristas  faithful 
people  should  fall,  should  be  brought :  in 
order  that  by  the  power  of  the  keys  tney 
might  pronounce  sentence  of  remission  or 
retention.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  priests 
cannot  exercise  this  judgment,  without 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  nor  can  they  ob- 
serve equity  in  enjoining  penaltiiBS,  ii  men 
declare  their  sins  only  generally,  and  not 
rather  particularly  and  separately.  From 
this  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  right  that  the 
penitents  should  recount  in  confession  all 
ihe  deadly  sins  of  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, their  conscience  accuses  them,  even 
though  they  be  most  secret  and  only 
against  the  two  last  commandments,  whicn 


not  unfrequently  grievously  wound  the 
soul,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  those 
which  are  openly  practised;  for  as  to 
venial  sins,  by  which  we  are  not  excluded 
from  the  grace  of  God,  and  into  which  we 
more  frequently  fall,  although  they  may 
be  declared  in  confession,  righdy,  usefully, 
and  without  any  presumption,  as  the  usage 
of  pious  men  declares,  yet  they  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence  witnout  otfence,  and 
can  be  expiated  by  many  other  remedies. 
But  since  all  mortal  sbs,  even  thoughts, 
make  men  the  children  of  wrath  and  the 
enemies  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
from  God  the  panlon  of  all.  with  open  and 
modest  confession.  Wnen,  therefore, 
Christ's  fai^ful  people  desire  to  confess 
all  the  sins  which  occur  to  their  memory, 
they  expose  them  all  beyond  all  doubt  to 
the  mercy  of  God  to  be  pardoned.  But 
they  who  do  otherwise,  and  knowingly 
keep  back  any,  propose  nothing  to  Sie 
divine  mercy  to  be  pardoned  by  the  priest; 
for  if  a  sick  man  is  ashamed  to  uncover 
his  wound  to  the  physician,  he  cannot  with 
medicine  cure  that  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge.  It  is,  moreover,  inferred  thai 
those  circumstances  should  be  explained 
in  confession,  which  change  the  kind  of  the 
sin;  because  without  these,  neither  can 
the  sins  themselves  be  entirely  disclosed 
by  the  penitents,  nor  known  to  the  judges ; 
nor  can  they  rightly  judge  of  the  grievous- 
ness  of  the  sin,  nor  impose  upon  the  peni- 
tents the  fitting  punishments.  Whence  it 
is  unreasonable  to  teach  that  these  cir* 
cumstances  were  sought  out  by  idle  men, 
or  that  only  one  circumstance  should  be 
confessed,  namely,  to  have  sinned  against 
a  brother.  But  it  is  impious  to  caU  this 
confession  impossible  wnich  is  appointed 
to  be  performed  in  this  manner,  or  to  style 
it  the  torture  of  consciences :  for  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  else  is  required  of  peni- 
tents in  the  Church,  than  that,  after  a  man 
has  diligently  examined  himself,  and  ex- 

Elored  tne  recesses  and  hiding-places  of 
is  conscience,  he  should  confess  diose 
sins  by  which  tie  remembers  that  he  has 
mortally  offended  his  Lord  and  God.  But 
the  other  sins  which  do  not  occur  to  him 
when  taking  diligent  thought,  are  under- 
stood to  be  included  altogether  in  the  same 
confession;  and  for  these  we  faithfully  say 
with  the  prophet,  ^'Cleanse  thou  me,  O 
Lord,  from  my  secret  faults."  But  th« 
difficulty  of  this  sort  of  confession,  and  the 
shame  of  uncovering  sins,  would,  indeed, 
appear  grievous,  if  it  were  not  lightened 
by  the  so  many  and  great  conveniences 
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Qd  consolations  which  are  most  assaredly 
onferred  hy  absolution  upon  all  who 
ightly  approach  this  sacrament.  But  as 
sgards  the  manner  of  secretly  confessing 
i  the  priest  alone,  although  C heist  has 
ot  forbidden  any  man  from  publicly  con- 
Mnng  his  faults,  in  revense  for  his  sins, 
ad  humiliation  of  himself  both  by  way 
f  example  to  others,  and  for  the  edifica- 
ioQ  of  the  Church  which  he  has  offended ; 
him  is  not,  howeyer,  a  divine  command, 
lor  may  it  be  advisedly  enjoined  by  any 
imnan  law,  that  sinB,especiaIly  secret  ones, 
hoald  be  disclosed  by  open  confession. 
Vherefore,  since  that  secret  sacramental 
oafeasion  which  the  holy  Chnrch  has  used 
rom  the  begginning,  and  still  uses,  has 
Iwajrs  been  approved  of  by  the  holiest 
nd  moat  ancient  fathers,  with  great  con- 
snt  and  unanimity,  the  empty  calumny  is 
lainly  refuted  ot  those  who  are  not 
Aamed  to  teach  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
irine  command,  and  a  human  invention, 
rhioh  had  its  ori^n  with  the  fathers  who 
r«re  assembled  in  the  Lateran  Council. 
'or  the  Chnrch  did  not  order  by  the  Late- 
in  Council  that  Christ's  fftithful  people 
bonld  confess,  which  she  always  had  un- 
eiatood  to  be  necessary,  and  appointed 
y  divine  right,  but  that  tne  command  of 
onfesMon  should  be  complied  with  at 
Mut  once  in  the  year,  by  all  and  each 
rho  have  come  to  years  of  discretion; 
rheoce  now,  in  the  universal  Chnrch, 
lal  wholesome  custom  of  confessing  in 
le  saered,  and  especially  acceptable, 
ma  fd  Lent,  is  observed  with  sreat  benefit 
I  the  sonb  of  the  Deuthfnl ;  which  custom 
lia  holysjrnod  highly  approves  and  re- 
Bivea  as  pious  and  worthy  to  be  retained." 

Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  invest  the 
hrietian  priesthood  with  the  prerogative 
f  the  Most  Hijgh,  who  is  a  searcher  of  the 
saita.  and  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts :  in 
antnilness  of  the  very  distinction  which 
od  drew  between  himself  and  all  men — 
man  looketh  to  the  outward  part,  the 
oiD  trieth  the  heart.''  As  Christ  has 
LTesled  his  ministers  with  no  power  to 
0  this  of  themselves,  the  Tridentine  Fa- 
leis  have  sought  to  supply  what  they 
met  needs  consider  a  grievous  omission 
a  hia  part  by  enjoining  all  men  to  unlock 
le  secrets  ot  their  hearts  at  the  command 
f  their  priest,  and  persons  of  all  ases  and 
izea  to  submit  not  only  to  generu  ques- 
ooa  as  to  a  state  of  sin  or  repentance,  but 
»  the  most  minute  and  searching  ques- 
ooa  as  to  their  inmost  thoughts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  confessors  have 


thought  it  right  to  carry  these  examina- 
tions on  subjects  concerning  which  the 
apostle  recommends  that  tdey  be  not  once 
named  among  Christians,  and  which  may 
be  seen  either  in  "  Dens'  Theology,"  or 
"  Burchard's  Decrees,"  c.  19.  Paris,  1549, 
affords  a  melancholy,  painful,  and  sicken- 
ing subject  for  contemplation ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
Christian  clergy  who  did  this,  and  that  it 
was  done  in  aid,  as  they  supposed  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  fea^ul  effects  of 
these  examinations  upon  the  priests  them- 
selves, I  will  do  no  more  than  allude  to;  he 
who  may  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy  him- 
self upon  the  point,  may  consult  the  cases 
contemplated  and  provided  for  (among 
others)  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  his  Opus- 
cula,  Lugd.  1562,  p.  114.  In  the  Bull  of  Pius 
IV.,  Contra  solicitanies  in  eonfeisione,  dated 
Ap.  16,  1561  (^Bi/^rium  Magn,  Luxemb. 
1727,  ii.  p.  48),  and  in  a  similar  one  of  Gre- 
gory XV.,  dated  Aug.  30,  1622.  {Gregory 
XV.  Constit,  Rom,  1622,  p.  114^,  there  is  laid 
open  another  fearful  scene  ot  danger  to  fe- 
male confitents  from  wicked  priests,  **  mu- 
lieres  penitentes  ad  actus  inhonestos  dum 
earumaudiunt  confessiones  alliciendo  et 
provocando."  Against  which  flaerant  dan- 
gers, and  the  preparatory  steps  ot  sapping 
and  undermining  the  mental  modesty  of  a 
young  person  by  examinations  of  particu- 
lar kinas,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  the  feeble 
bulls  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  can  afford 
any  security. 

In  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  it  runs  thus : — If  any  shall  deny  that 
sacramental  confession  was  instituted  and 
is  necessary  for  salvation  by  divine  right, 
or  shall  say  that  the  custom  of  confessing 
secretly  to  the  priest  alone,  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  always  observed  from 
the  beginning,  and  continues  to  observe,  is 
foreign  to  the  institution  and  command  of 
Christ,  and  is  of  human  invention,  let  him 
be  accursed." 

Here  sacramental  confession  is  affirmed 
to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  auricular 
confession  likewise,  and  ne  is  accursed 
who  shall  deny  it  This  is  bravely  said; 
yet  the  Tridentine  Fathers  mieht  have 
recollected  that,  in  the  Latin  Cnureh  as 
late  as  813,  it  was  matter  of  'dispute  whe- 
ther there  was  need  to  confess  to  a  priest 
at  all,  as  appears  from  the  thirty-third 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Cabaiilon,  which 
is  as  follows: — Qnidam  Deo  solummodo 
confiteri  debere  dicunt  peccata,  quidam 
vero  sacerdotibus  confitenda  esse  percen- 
sent;   quod  utrumque  non  sine  magno 
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fructu  intra  sanctam  fit  Ecclesiam.  Ita 
dnmtazat  ut  et  Deo,  qui  remissor  est  pec- 
catorum,  confiteamur  peccata  nostra,  et 
cum  David  dicamus,  Ldidum  meum  cog- 
nitum  tibijki,  &c.  et  secundum  institu- 
tionem  apostoli,  confiteamur  alterutrum 
peccata  nostra  et  oremus  pro  invicem  ut 
salvemur.  Confessio  itaque  quae  Deo  fit 
purgat  peceatdj  ea  vero  quos  sacerdoti  fit, 
docet  qualiter  ipsa  purgentur  pec<»ta,''  &c. 
(Cofic.  vii.  1279.)  Was  Leo  the  Third 
asleep,  that  he  could  suffer  such  heresy  to 
be  broached  and  not  denounced  ?  But  all 
the  world  knows^  that,  till  1215,  no  decree 
of  pope  or  council  can  be  adduced  enjoin- 
ing tne  necessary  observance  of  sucti  a 
custom.  Then,  at  the  Council  of  Late- 
ran^  Innocent  III.  commanded  it  As  the 
Laun  Church  affords  no  sanction  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  so  is 
it  in  vain  to  look  for  it  among  the  Greeks, 
for  there,  as  Socrates  {Hist  EccUs,  v.  19) 
and  Sozomen  {Hist.  Ecdes.  vii  16^  inform 
us,  the  whole  confessional  was  aoolished 
by  Nectarius,  the  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  4th  century,  by  reason  of 
an  indecency  which  was  committed  on  a 
female  penitent,  when  pursuing  her  pen- 
ance \  which,  sure,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  have  done  had  he  deemed  it  a 
divine  institution.  Sozomen,  in  his  account 
of  the  confessional,  says,  that  the  public 
confession  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, which  formerly  obtained,  having  been 
lound  grievous,  ^priKdv  wr  ct*dr,  a  well- 
bred,  suent  and  prudent  presbyter  was  set 
in  charge  of  it ;  thus  plainly  denoting  the 
change  from  public  to  auricular  confes- 
sions. It  was  this  penitential  presbyter 
whose  office  was  abolished  by  Nectarius, 
who  acted  by  the  advice  oi  Eodssmon, 

ovyxttypHoai  ^  cxaoroy,  ru  iiita  avvu66Ti  niv  /lOony 

p(uy  furixttv.  And  the  reason  he  assigned  is 
one  which  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
done  well  to  bear  in  mind ;  oint  yhp  n6¥taT 

Ivif  rhif  iKK\riaia¥  rd  dSXacnpfiiAriTOv. — Percevcd  On 

Roman  Schism, 

AUMBRIE.  A  little  closet  or  locker. 
(See  Church.) 

AURORA.  The  title  of  a  Latin  metri- 
cal version  of  several  parts  of  the  Bible, 
by  Petrus  de  Riga,  canon  of  Rheims  in 
the  12th  century. 

AUTOCEPHAL.  {airdr  and  *i^aXi,.) 
Metropolitans  were  so  called  as  being  in- 
dependent ;  and  so  were  all  bishops  before 
metropolitans  were  made.  Metropolitans 
continued  there,  till  the  erection  of  patri- 
archal power  began,  and  in  some  places 
after  it,  as  here  in  Great  Britaiui  before  the 


coming  of  Austin  the  monk. — SJpe^nan, 
Cone.  Brit. ;  ValesiuSj  Not.  in  Eusee.  lib.  T. 
cap.  23 :  Scyonen,  lib.  vi.  21 ;  Bingham. 

AUTO  DA  FE:  an  Act  of  Faith.  In 
the  Romish  Churcn,  a  solemn  day  is  held 
by  the  Inquisition  for  the  punisment  of 
heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the  innocent 
accused.  They  usually  contrive  the  Auto 
to  fall  on  some  great  festival,  that  the 
execution  may  pass  with  the  more  awe; 
and  it  is  always  ^on  a  Sunday.  The  Aub 
da  Fe  may  be  called  the  last  act  of  the 
Inquisitorial  tragedy ;  it  is  a  kind  of  gaol 
delivery,  appointed  as  often  as  a  competent 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  Inquisition  are 
convicted  of  heresy,  either  by  their  own 
voluntary  or  extorted  confession,  or  on 
the  evidence  of  certain  witnesses.    The 

Erocess  is  this:  in  the  morning  they  are 
rou^ht  into  a  great  hall,  where  they  have 
certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to 
wear  in  the  procession,  and  by  which  they 
know  their  aoom.  The  procession  is  led 
up  by  Dominican  friars,  after  which  come 
the  penitents,  being  all  in  black  coats 
without  sleeves,  and  barefooted,  wiUi  a 
wax  candle  in  their  hands.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  penitents  who  have  narrowly 
escaped  being  burat^  who  over  their  black 
coats  have  flames  painted,  with  their  points 
turned  downwards.    Next  come  the  ne- 

fative  and  relapsed,  who  are  to  be  burnt, 
aving  flames  on  their  habits  pointing  up- 
wards. After  these  come  such  as*  profess 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome, 
who,  besides  flames  pointing  upwards, 
have  their  picture  painted  on  their  oreasts, 
with  dofi;s,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open- 
mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prisoner  iff  at- 
tended by  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition ; 
and  those  to  be  burnt  have  also  a  Jeeuit 
on  each  hand,  who  are  continually  preach- 
ing to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prisoners 
comes  a  troop  of  familiars  on  horseback  ] 
&nd  after  them  the  inquisitors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  court,  on  mules ;  last  of  all 
the  inquisitor-^neral  on  a  white  horse  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat- 
bands. A  scaffold  is  erected  large  enough 
for  two  or  three  thousand  people :  at  one 
end  of  which  are  the  prisoners,  at  tne  other 
the  inquisitors.  After  a  sermon  made  up 
of  encomiums  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in- 
vectives against  heretics,  a  priest  ascends  a 
desk  near  the  scaffold,  ana,  having  taken 
the  abjuration  of  the  penitents,  recites  the 
final  sentence  of  those  who  are  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  delivers  them  to  the  secular 
arm,  earnestly  beseeching  at  the  same 
time  the  secular  power,  not  to  touch  their 
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hhod,  or  put  their  lira  in  danger.  The 
prisonere  Deing  thus  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  presently  loaded  with 
chains,  and  carried  first  to  the  secular 
ffaol|  and  from  thence^  in  an  hour  or  two, 
oronght  before  the  civil  judgje,  who,  after 
asking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die, 
pronounces  sentence  on  such  as  declare 
they  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  they  shall  be  first  strangled, 
and  then  burnt  to  ashes;  on  such  as  die  in 
any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive. 
Both  are  immediately  carried  to  the  Ri- 
bera,  the  place  of  execution,  where  there 
are  as  many  stakes  set  up  as  there  are 
prieoneisto  be  bprot,  with  a  Quantity  of 
oiy  furze  about  them.  The  stakes  oi  the 
professed,  that  is,  such  as  persist  in  the 
OOTesy.  are  aboot  four  yards  high,  having 
a  small  board  towards  the  top  for  the 
prisoner  to  be  seated  on.  The  negative 
and  relapsed  beins  first  stranglea  and 
bamt,  the  professeamount  their  stakes  by 
a  ladder,  and  the  Jesuits,  after  several 
repeated  exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  part  with  them,  telling  them 
that  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  fitandmg  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their 
•oulSy  ana  carry  them  with  him  to  the 
flames  of  hell.  On  this  a  sreat  shout  is 
raisedi  and  the  cry  is,  "  Let  the  dogs^  beards 
he  made,^^  which  is  done  by  thrusting 
flaming  furzes,  fastened  to  long  poles, 
against  their  faces,  till  their  faces  are 
bamt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied  with 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy.  At  last 
fue  18  set  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stake,  over  which  the  professed  are  chained 
so  high,  that  the  top  of  the  fiame  seldom 
reaches  higher  thain  the  seat  they  sit  on,  so 
that  they  rather  seem  roasted  than  burnt. 
AYE  MARIA.  A  form  of  devotion 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  comprising 
flie  salutation  addressed  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  (Luke 
i.  28.)  The  words  ''  Ave  Maria  "  are  the 
fixst  two,  in  Latin,  of  the  form  as  it  appears 
10  the  manuals  of  the  Romish  Cnurch, 
thus: — "Hail  Mary  {Ave  Maria) j  full  of 
grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,''  &c.  To 
which  is  appended  the  following  petition : 
-—"Holy  Mary,  mother  of  Gon,  pray 
Un  us  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  death."  Amen.  Here  we  find,  first,  a 
mis^plication  of  the  words  of  scripture, 
aod  tnen  an  addition  to  them.  It  was  not 
vsed  before  the  Hours,  until  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  Uie  Romish  offices.  It  was  then 
tntrodnced  into  the  Breviary  by  Cardinal 


Quiffnon.  Cardinal  Bona  admits  that  it  is 
moaem. 

"  I  cannot  but  observe,*'  says  Bingham, 
'*  that  among  all  the  short  prayers  used  by 
the  ancients  before  their  sermons,  there  is 
never  any  mention  made  of  an  Ave  Mary, 
now  so  common  in  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Their  addresses  were  all 
to  God  ]  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  for  grace  and  assistance  before 
sermons  was  a  thing  not  thought  of.  They 
who  are  most  concerned  to  prove  its  use 
can  derive  its  original  no  higher  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

AVOIDANCE.  Avoidance  is  where 
there  is  a  want  of  a  lawful  incumbent  on  a 
benefice,  during  which  vacancy  the  church 
is  quasi  viduata,  and  the  processions  be- 
longing^ to  it  are  in  abeyance. 

AZYMITES.  A  name  given  to  the 
Latins,  by  those  of  the  Greek  Church, 
because  tney  consecrate  the  holy  eucharist, 
in  unleavened  bread  {tv  d{o/i«ir).  The 
more  ancient  custom  was  to  consecrate  a 
portion  of  the  oblations  of  the  faithful, 
and  therefore  of  course  in  leavened  bread. 
The  wafer,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  still 
retained  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  in  the 
Church  of  England  leavened  bread  is  used, 
as  in  the  primitive  Church. 

BACHELOR.  In  the  universities  of 
the  Church  bachelors  are  persons  who 
have  attained  to  the  baccalureate.  or 
taken  the  first  degree  in  arts,  divinity,  law, 
or  physic.  This  degree  in  some  univer- 
sities has  no  existence.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX..  though  it  is  still  unknown  in 
Italy.  Baclielors  of  arts  are  not  admitted 
to  tnat  degree  at  Oxford  till  after  having 
studied  four  years  at  that  university.  At 
Cambridge,  the  regular  period  of  matricu- 
lation is  in  the  October  term ;  and  an 
undergraduate  who  proceeds  regularly  will 
be  admitted  to  his  6.A.  in  three  years  from 
the  following  January.  Bachelors  of  divi- 
nity, before  they  can  acquire  that  degree 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  be  of 
fourteen  years  standing  at  the  University. 

BAMPTON  LECTURES.  A  course  of 
eight  sermons  preached  annually  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  set  on  foot  by  the 
Reverenci  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Salis- 
bury. According  to  the  directions  in  his 
will,  they  are  to  be  preached  upon  any 
of  the  following  subjects: — ^To  confirm 
and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  «to 
confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics ;  upon 
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the  divine  authority  of  the  hol^  Scriptares ; 
upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Church;  upon  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holt 
Ghost  ;  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  coniprehended  in  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds.  For  the  support  of 
this  lecture  he  bequeathed  his  lanas  and 
estates  to  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scho- 
lars of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever, 
upon  trust  that  the  vice-chancellor,  for 
the  time  being,  take  and  receive  all  the 
rents  and  profits  thereof;  and,  after  all 
taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deduc- 
tions made,  to  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the 
endowment  of  these  divinity  lecture  ser- 
mons. He  also  directs  in  his  will,  that  no 
person  shall  be  qualified  to  preach  these 
lectures,  unless  he  have  taken  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  at  least,  in  one  of  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  same  person  shall  never 
preach  the  same  sermon  twice.  A  num- 
ber of  excellent  sermons  preached  at  this 
lecture  are  now  before  the  public. 

BAND.  This  part  of  the  clerical  dress, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, is  the  only  remainig  relic  of  the 
ancient  amice,  (See  Amice^\  The  band  is 
not,  however,  an  exclusively  clerical  vest- 
ment, being  part  of  the  full  dress  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  universities,  and  of  other 
bodies  in  which  a  more  ancient  habit 
is  retained,  as  in  some  schools  of  old  foun- 
dation. 

BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY.  This 
was  a  celebrated  controversy  within  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  received  its  name  from 
Hoadley,  who,  although  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, was  little  else  than  a  Socinian  here- 
tic. Hoadly  published  ^'A  Preservative 
a^nst  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Non-jurors,''  and  soon  after  a  sermon, 
which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  printed, 
entitled.  '^  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.''  This  discourse  is  a  very  confused 
production;  nor,  except  in  the  bitterness 
of  its  spirit,  is  it  easy,  amidst  the  author's 
"  periods  of  a  mile,'' to  discover  his  precise 
aim.  To  the  perplexed  arguments  of 
Bishop  Hoadley,  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sher- 
lock wrote  replies:  and  a  committee  of 
convocation  passea  a  censure  upon  the 
discourse.  An  order  from  government  ar- 
retted the  proceedings  of  the  convocation. 
Snape  and  Sherlock  were  removed  from 
their  office  of  chaplains  to  the  king ;  and 


the  convocation  has  never  yet  been  again 

Permitted  to  assemble  for  the  transaction  of 
usiness.  But  the  exertion  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  unable  to 
silence  those  wno  were  detennined,  at  anj 
sacrifice,  to  maintain  God's  truth.  This 
controversy  continued  to  employ  thejpreM 
for  many  ^ears,  until  those  who  heldT  low 
church  views  were  entirely  silenced  by 
the  force  of  aisument.  Of  tne  works  pro- 
duced by  the  fiangorian  Controversy,  per* 
haps  the  most  important  is  Law's  Ldten  to 
Hoadley^  which  were  reprinted  in  ''  He 
Scholar  Armedj^'  and  have  since  been  le* 
published.  Law^s  Letters  have  never  been 
answered,  and  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  unanswerable. 

BANNER.  In  the  chapels  of  orders  of 
knighthood,  as  in  St.  Greorge*B  chapel, 
Windsor,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  and  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapeh  at 
Westminster,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath ;  the  banner  of  each  knight,  i  c 
a  little  souare  fia^  bearing  his  arms,  is 
suspended,  at  his  installation,  over  bia  ap» 
propriate  stall.  The  installation  of  a  knignt 
IS  a  religious  ceremony j  hence  the  propriety 
of  this  act. 

Also  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  banners 
taken  in  a  battle  suspended  over  the  tombs 
of  victorious  generals.  This  is  a  beautifol 
way  of  expressing  thankfulness  to  God  for 
that  victory  which  he  alone  can  give ;  and 
it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  vainglonr  should  never  min^^ 
with  the  religious  ieeline. 

Banners  were  formerly  a  part  of  the 
accustomed  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and 
were  suspended  over  it,  ''that  in  the 
Church  the  triumph  of  Christ  may  eyer> 
more  be  held  in  mind,  by  which  we  also 
hope  to  triumph  over  our  enemy."-* 
Durandus. 

.BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE.  "Bann" 
comes  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  which 
signifies  to  put  out  an  edict  or  proclama- 
tion. ''  Matrimonial  banns"  are  such  pro- 
clamations as  are  solemnly  made  in  the 
Church,  or  in  some  other  lawful  congre^ 
tion  of  men,  in  order  to  the  solemnization 
of  matrimony. 

BAPTISM.  (B«rT»i»,  to  wash.)  Bap- 
tism is  one  of  the  two  sacraments,  whicn, 
according  tq  the  catechism, ''  are  generally 
necessary  to  salvation."  Our  blessed  Sa* 
viour  says  that "  except  a  man  be  bom 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
(John,  iii.  3) ;  and  in  explanation  of  his 
meaning,  he  adds,  '^  Verity,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man   be    Dora   of 
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wmter  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.''  (rer.  5.)  Upon 
this  the  Church  remarks :  *'  Beloved,  ye 
hear  in  this  gospel  the  express  words 
of  oar  SiYioua  Christ,  that,  except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
whereby  ye  may  perceive  the  great  neces- 
■ity  of  tnis  sacrament  where  it  may  be 
had.  Likewise  immediately  before  his 
asoenfion  into  heaven,  as  we  read  in  the 
last  chapter  of  St  Mark's  gospel,  he  gave 
eommand  to  his  disciples  saying.  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  sospel 
to  mwerj  creatnre.  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  Which 
alio  showeth  nnto  us  the  great  benefit  we 
nvp  thereby.  For  which  cause  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  when,  upon  his  first  preaching 
of  this  gospel,  many  were  pricked  at  the 
heaity  and  said  unto  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  1  replied  and  said  unto  them, 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
for  tne  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
neerre  the  gift  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  The 
same  apostle  testifieth  in  another  place, 
*  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fiesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
waids  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
CBanr.' "— QJice  of  Adult  Baptism,  The 
Chmch  also  states  in  the  catechism,  that 
a  sacianent  as  baptism  is,  hath  two  parts. 
the  outward  visible  sisn  and  the  inward 
spiritnal  grace:  that  the  outward  visible 
sign  or  ibnn  in  baptism  is  water  wherein 
the  pecMMi  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Fathu,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt 
GsosT ;  and  that  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  which  through  the  means  of  baptism 
we  receive,  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
biith  nnto  ri^phteousness;  for  being  by 
natare  bom  m  sin  and  the  children  of 
mathy  we  are  hereby  t.  e.  by  baptism, 
made  children  of  grace.  Therefore  the 
Chuch,  as  soon  as  ever  a  child  is  baptized, 
dareots  the  minister  to  say,  "  Seeine  now, 
deaily  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is 
ftgmiraU  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Cbbut's  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  unto 
Almighty  God  for  these  ronefits,  and  with 
one  accord  make  oiu:  prayers  unto  him, 
that  this  child  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life 
ieeording  to  this  beginning."  The  Church 
hare  first  declares  that  grace  has  been 
Bven,  even  ^e  grace  of  regeneration,  and 
men  implies  that  the  orace  if  not  used 
may  be  foet    On  this  subjeot  more  will  be 
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said  in  the  article  on  Regeneration,  See 
also  Infant  Baptism. 

BAPTISM,  ADULT.  Preface  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  It  was  thoueht 
convenient,  that  some  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, fitted  to  special  occasions,  should 
be  added;  particularly  an  office  for  the 
baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years; 
which,  although  not  so  necessary  when  the 
former  book  was  compiled,  yet  by  the 
g[rowth  of  anabaptbm,  tnrough  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  late  times  crept  in  amongst 
us,  is  now  become  necessary,  and  maybe 
always  useful  for  the  baptizing  of  na^ves 
in  our  plantations,  and  others  converted 
to  the  faith. 

Rubric.  When  any  such  persons  of 
riper  years  are  to  be  baptized,  timely  no- 
tice shall  be  given  to  the  bishop,  or  whom 
he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  a  week 
before  at  tne  least,  by  the  parents  or  some 
other  discreet  persons;  that  so  due  care 
may  be  taken  lor  their  examination,  whe- 
ther they  be  sufiiciently  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
that  ttiey  may  be  exhorted  to  prepare 
themselves  with  prayers  and  fasting  for 
the  receiving  of  this  holy  sacrament.  And 
if  they  shall  be  found  fit,  then  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  (the  people  being 
assembled  upon  the  Sunday  or  holiday 
appointed)  shall  be  ready  to  present  them 
at  the  font,  immediately  after  the  second 
lesson,  either  at  morning  or  eveninff 
prayer,  as  the  curate  in  his  discretion  shafl 
think  fit.    And  it  is  expedient  that  every 

Eerson  thus  baptized  should  be  confirmed 
y  the  bishop,  so  soon  after  his  baptism  as 
conveniently  may  be ;  that  so  he  may  be 
admitted  to  the  holy  communion. 

BAPTISM,  INFANT.  Article  27.  The 
baptism  of  young  children  is  in  anywise 
to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as  most 
agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ. 

Rubric.  The  curates  of  every  parish 
shall  often  admonish  the  people,  tnat  they 
defer  not  the  baptism  of  their  children 
longer  than  the  nrst  or  second  Sunday 
next  after  their  birth,  or  other  holiday  fall- 
ing between ;  unless  upon  a  great  and  rea- 
sonable cause,  to  be  approved  by  the  cu- 
rate. Thoush  there  is  no  command  in 
Scripture  to  baptize  infants,  and  ahhoogh 
for  tne  practice  we  must  plead  the  tradition 
of  the  Uhurch  Universal,  still  we  may  find 
a  warrant  in  Scripture  in  favor  of  the  tra- 
ditional practice.  We  find  it  generally 
stated  that  the  Apostles  baptized  whole 
households,  and  Christ  oiur  Saviour  com- 
manded them  to  baptize  all  nations,  of 
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which  infants  form  a  considerable  part,  name  of  ^e  Fader,  and  of  the  SoifS|  and 
And  in  giving  this  inianction^  we  may  of  the  Holt  Gostc.'^ 
presume  that  he  intended  to  include  in-  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  same  aich- 
fants,  from  the  very  fact  of  his  not  tx-  bishop,  in  1281,  it  is  ruled  that  in&nts 
eluding  them.  For  he  was  addressmg  baptized  by  laymen  or  women  (in  immi- 
Jews:  and  when  the  Jews  converted  a  hea*  nent  danger  of  death)  shall  not  be  bap- 
then  to  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  they  were  tized  again;  and  the  priest  shall  ato- 
accustomed  to  baptize  the  convert,  togeCAer  wards  supply  the  rest. 

'^^.^\.^'t^l  nl  f^^t^ru^ltk  By  the  constitutions  of  Edward  it  is  also 

consequently,  when  our  Lord  commanded  ^^^^^^^a  ^tai  if  a  child  shall  be  baptixed 

baptize  nations,  the  fact  that  they  did  not  ^^  ^  If^  person  at  home,  by  reason  of 

uapux^  ttcKiuiio,  tu^  «««/»  uA»k  w»«jr  %4*    wvi.  necessitv,  the  water  (for  the  reverence  of 

S^rrf^L^th«^r''^„!S^^^^  baptism^  shall  be  either  poured  mto  the 

wi?  ^n^.^hT't?«^A^^  fi^e,  or  carried  to  the  church  to  be  put 

nfi^I  M?i^  nWHn^^^^^  intJthefont;  and  the  vessel  shall  be  buint, 
dience  to  that  mjunction  baptized  whole  .j^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Church.  ' 
households  (causuigScnpture  to  be  penned  "*^'^,  ,  .  "  ,  ,  "u*w*. 
in  the  first  instance  for  Jews),  the  argu-  ^  ^7  Uie  rubrics  of  the  second  and  of  the 
ment  gains  increased  force.  This  is  pro-  fi^h  of  Edward  VL  it  was  ordered  thus: 
bably  what  St.  Paul  means,  when,  in  the  "  The  pastors  and  curates  shall  often  ad- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians,  monish  the  people,  that  without  great 
he  speaks  ot  the  children  of  believers  as  cause  and  necessity  thev  baptize  not  chil- 
being  holy :  they  are  so  far  holy,  that  they  ^'®"  *^  home  in  their  houses ;  and  when 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  sacrament  of  S^^^  ^^^  shall  compel  them  so  to  do,  that 
baptism.  From  Ae  Apostles  has  come  ™*^  ^^®y  minister  it  in  this  fBiahion:— 
down  the  practice  of  baptizing  infantf,  the  ^'^^^)  1®^  ^em  ^at  be  present  call  npon 
Church  requiring  security  through  certain  God  for  his  grace,  and  say  the  I/>sd^b 
sponsors^  that  the  children  shall  be  brought  Prayer,  if  the  Ume  will  suffer  j  and  thea 
up  to  lead  a  godly  and  a  Christian  life,  one  of  them  shall  name  the  child  and  dip 
And  by  the  early  Christians  the  practice  ^^^  m  the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him, 
was  considered  sufficientiy  sanctioned  by  saying  tiiese  words,  I  baptize  tiiee  in  the 
the  passage  from  St.  Mark,  which  is  read  name  of  Uie  Father,  and  of  the  So»,  and 
in  our  baptismid  office,  in  which  we  are  of  the  Holt  Ghost.' 
told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  In  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  articles 
rebuked  those  that  would  have  kept  the  made  in  convocation  in  the  year  1575,  die 
children  from  him,  took  them  up  in  his  twelfth  is,  "  Item,  where  some  ambiguity 
arms  and  blessed  them.  He  blessed  them,  and  doubt  has  arisen  among  divers,  br 
and  his  blessing  must  have  conveyed  what  persons  private  baptism  is  to  be  aa- 
grace  to  their  souls ;  therefore,  of  grace,  ministered :  forasmuch  as  by  the  Book  of 
children  may  be  partakers.  They  may  Common  Prayer  allowed  by  the  statote, 
receive  spiritual  life,  though  it  may  be  tiie  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  authorized  to 
long  before  that  life  develop  itself;  and  expound  and  resolve  all  such  doubts  aa 
that  life  they  may  lose  by  sinning.  shall  arise,  concerning  the  manner  how  to 

n  A  n'TTcniT     T  A  XT      iiT       1.  II    u  *  ii  understanu  and  to  execute  tiie  things  con« 

BAPTISM     LAY.     We   shall   briefly  ^j^^j  ;„  j^^  ^y  ^^^    -^  j,          '^  ^ 

?5'*  ?1  ^iT^f  °^  ^"l  ^fiP*T    p  f "'  Mid  archbishop  and  bishops  ezpoanded 

Church,  both  before  and  after  the  Refer-  „„  ^  ^solved,  and  every  of  them  ^th  ex- 

mation.    In  the  "  Laws  Ecclesiasucal"  of  ^^^  ^^  issolve,  that  the  said  prirate 

^^f  "i'  "!!",&  "    England,  *.p.  945,  it  g^^„   {„  ^^  „^  necessity,  is  only  to 

18  stated  :-"Woii.en,  when  their  ume  of  be  ministered  by  a  lawful' minietJ  or 

child-bearing  is  near  at  hand,  shall  have  ^^         ^j^j  ^J^           ^  f„  ^^ 

water  ready,  for  baptiang  the  child  m  ^j  ^y  none  otKer:  and  that  e^ 

case  of  necessity."  j^i^j^      j^  hi,  diocese  shaU  taka  oidef. 

In  the  national  synod  under  Otho,  1237,  that  tnis  exposition  of  the  said  doubt  shall 

it  is  directed :  "For  cases  of  necessity,  the  be  published  in  writing,  before  ths  fint 

priests  on  Sundays  shall  frequently  instruct  day  of  May  next  coming,  in  every  jnnah 

their  parishoners  in  the  form  of  baptism."  church  of  nis  diocese  in  this  proviaoe; 

To  wtkioh  it  is  added,  in  the  Constitutions  and  thereby  all  other  persons  shall  be  in- 

of  Aiohbishop  Peckham,  in  1279, "  Which  hibited  to  intermeddle  with  the  miaialn^ 

foim  ttail  be  thus:  I  ciysten  thee  in  the  ing  of  baptism  privately,  being  no  pait  of 
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tibeir  vocation."  This  article  was  not  pab- 
lished  in  the  printed  copy;  but  whether 
CO  the  sarae  account  that  the  fifteenth 
article  was  left  out  (naraety,  because  dis- 
aj^wored  by  the  crown),  does  not  certain- 
ly appear.  However,  the  ambi^ity  re- 
mained till  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Cooit,  in  which  the  king  said,  that  if  bap- 
tiam  was  termed  private,  because  any  but 
a  lawful  minister  mig^ht  baptize,  he  utterly 
diriiked  it.  and  the  point  was  then  debated ; 
which  debate  ended  in  an  order  to  the 
bishope  to  explain  it,  so  as  to  restrain  it  to 
a  lawfol  minister.  Accordin|[Iy,  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  whicn  was  set 
forth  the  same  year^  the  alterations  were 
priated  in  the  rubric  thus: — ''And  also 
ttiey  shall  warn  them,  that  without  great 
eanee  they  procure  not  their  children  to  be 
baptized  at  home  in  their  houses.  And 
wben  great  need  shall  compel  them  so  to 
do,  then  baptism  shall  be  ao ministered  on 
this  iadhion :— •First,  let  the  lawful  minister 
aad  thmn  that  be  present  call  upon  God 
for  hia  jgrftce,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
if  the  tune  will  suffer ;  and  then  the  chilci 
being  named  by  some  one  that  is  present, 
the  eaid  minister  shall  dip  it  in  the  water, 
or  poor  water  upon  it."  And  other  ex- 
pienipoe,  in  other  parts  of  the  service, 
wbicli  aoemed  before  to  admit  of  lay  bap- 
tiHBi  were  so  turned,  as  expressly  to  ex- 
dade  it 

BAPTISM,  PRIVATE.  Rubric.  The 
eonloa  of  every  parish  shall  often  warn 
die  people,  tlmt  without  great  cause  and 
neeeaity,  they  procure  not  their  children 
to  be  bapticed  at  home  in  their  houses. 

Canon  69.  If  any  minister  being  duly. 
widioot  any  mtnner  of  collusion,  inrormea 
of  the  weuuiess  and  danger  of  death  of 
any  infiut  nnbaptized  in  his  parish,  and 
theienpon  desired  to  go  or  come  to  the 
pleee  where  the  said  infiant  remaineth,  to 
Wptixe  the  same,  shall  either  wilfully  re- 
foio  ao  to  do,  or  of  purpose  or  of  gross 
Sigli^enoe  shall  so  defer  the  time,  as  when 
he  mii^t  conveniently  have  resorted  to  the 
yince,  and  have  baptized  the  said  infant, 
It  diem  throegh  such  his  default  unbaptized, 
the  Mid  minister  shall  be  suspended  for 
Alee  months,  and  before  his  restitution 
AaO  admowiedge  his  fault,  and  promise 
before  his  otdinary,  that  he  will  not  vrit- 
tingly  ineiir  the  like  again.    Provided^  that 

'  re  there  is  a  curate,  or  a  substitute, 

constitution  shall  not  extend  to  the 

or  Tiear  himself,  but  to  the  curate 

snbstitote  present 

Bebiie.  Hie  child  being  named  by  some 
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one  that  is  pjresent,  the  minister  shall  ponr 
water  upon  it. 

And  let  them  not  doubt  but  that  the 
child  80  baptized  is  lawfully  and  suffi- 
ciently baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized a^ain.  Yet,  nevertheless,  if  the  child 
which  IS  after  this  sort  baptized  do  after^ 
ward  live,  it  is  expedient  that  it  be  brought 
into  the  Church,  to  the  intent  that  the  con- 
mgation  may  be  cettified  of  the  true 
form  of  baptism  privately  before  adminis* 
tared  to  such  child. 

BAPTISM,  PUBLIC.  At  first,  baptism 
was  administered  publicly,  as  occasion 
served,  by  rivers ;  afterwarus  the  baptistery 
was  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church 
or  very  near  it,  which  had  a  large  basin  in 
it,  that  held  the  persons  to  be  baptized,  and 
they  went  down  by  steps  into  it.  After- 
wards, when  immersion  came  to  be  <Us- 
used,  fonts  were  set  up  at  the  entrance  of 
churches. 

By  the  **  Laws  Ecclesiastical ''  of  King 
Edmund,  it  is  directed  that  there  shall  be 
a  font  of  stone,  or  other  competent  mate- 
rial, in  every  church ;  which  shall  be  de- 
cently covered  and  kept,  and  not  converted 
to  otner  uses. 

And  hj  Canon  81.  There  shall  be  a  font 
of  stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where 
baptism  is  to  be  administered;  the  same 
to  DC  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places:  in 
which  only  font  the  minister  shall  baptize 
publicly. 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  people  are 
to  be  admonished,  that  it  is  most  conve- 
nient that  baptism  shall  not  be  administer- 
ed but  upon  Sundays  and  other  holida3rs, 
when  the  most  number  of  people  come 
together;  as  well  for  that  the  congre^tion 
there  present  may  testify  the  receiving  of 
them  that  may  be  newly  baptized  into  the 
number  of  Cmist's  church,  as  also  because 
in  the  baptism  of  infants,  every  man  pre- 
sent maybe  put  in  remembrance  oi  his 
own  profession  made  to  God  in  his  bap- 
tism. Nevertheless,  if  necessity  so  re- 
quire, children  may  be  baptized  upon  any 
other  day. 

And  by  Canon  68.  No  minister  shall 
refuse  or  delay  to  christen  any  child  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  is  brought  to  the  church 
to  liim  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  to  be 
christened  (convenient  warning  being 
given  to  him  thereof  before).  And  if  he 
shall  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  sus- 

E ended  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  from 
is  ministry  by  the  space  of  three  months. 
The  rabrie  also  directs  that  when  there 
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are  children  to  be  baptized,  the  parents 
shall  give  knowledge  tnereof  over  night, 
or  in  the  morning  before  the  beginning  of 
morning  prayer,  to  the  curate. 

The  rubric  further  directs  that  there 
shall  be  for  eveir  male  child  to  be  bap- 
tized, two  godfathers  and  one  godmother : 
and  for  every  female,  one  godfather  ana 
two  godmothers. 

By  the  29th  Canon  it  is  related  that  no 
parent  shall  be  urged  to  be  present,  nor 
admitted  to  answer  as  godfather  for  his 
own  child;  nor  any  godfather  or  godmother 
shall  be  suffered  to  make  any  other  answer 
or  speech,  than  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  prescribed  in  that  behalf.  Neither 
shall  any  persons  be  admitted  godfather 
or  godmother  to  any  child  at  christening 
or  confirmation,  before  the  said  person  so 
undertaking  hath  received  the  holy  com- 
munion. 

According  to  the  rubric,  the  godfathers 
and  godmomers,  and  the  people  with  the 
children,  must  be  ready  at  the  font,  either 
immediately  after  the  fast  lesson  at  morn- 
ing prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the 
last  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate 
by  his  discretion. shsul  appoint 

The  rubric  appoints  that  the  priest  com- 
ing to  the  font,  which  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  pure  water,  shall  perform  the  oflice 
of  public  baptism. 

It  may  be  nere  observed,  that  the  Ques- 
tions in  the  oflice  of  the  2  Edward  YI. 
^'  Dost  thou  renounce  V  and  so  on.  were 
put  to  the  child,  and  not  to  the  godtathers 
and  godmothers,  which  (with  aU  due  sub- 
mission) seems  more  applicable  to  the  end 
of  the  institution ;  besides  that  it  is  not 
consistent  (as  it  seems)  with  the  propriety 
of  language,  to  say  to  three  persons  col- 
lectively, ^^  Dost  thou  in  the  name  of  this 
child  do  this  or  that  V^ 

By  a  constiution  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  the  ministers  are  to  take  care  not  to 
permit  wanton  names,  which  being  pro- 
nounced do  sound  to  lasciviousness,  to  be 
given  to  children  baptized  ^  especially  of  the 
female  sex ;  and  if  otherwise  it  be  done,  the 
same  shall  be  changed  by  the  bishop  at 
confirmation ;  which  being  so  changed  at 
confirmation  (Lord  Coke  says)  shall  be 
deemed  the  lawful  name,  though  this  ap- 
pears to  be  no  longer  the  case.  In  the 
ancient  ofiices  of  confirmation,  the  bishop 
pronounced  the  name  of  the  child ;  and  if 
the  bishop  did  not  approve  of  the  name, 
or  the  person  to  be  confirmed,  or  his 
friends,  desired  it  to  be  ahered,  it  mi^ht 
be  done  by  the  bishop's  then  pronoimcing 


a  new  name :  but  by  the  form  of  the  pre- 
sent liturgy,  tne  bishop  doth  not  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  person  to  be  confirmed, 
and  therefore  cannot  alter  it. 

The  rubric  goes  on  to  direct,  The  priett, 
taking  the  child  into  his  hands,  shaa  say, 
to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  ^'Name 
this  chUd :''  and  then  naming  it  after  them 
(if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the  child 
may  well  endure  it)  he  shall  dip  it  in  the 
water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying,  ^'N. 
I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father. 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak, 
it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  dipping 
by  the  ofiice  of  the  2  Edward  YL  was  nol 
all  over;  but  they  first  dipped  the  right 
side,  then  the  left,  then  the  face  toinnards 
the  font 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  miaister 
shall  sign  the  child  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  And  to  take  away  all  scruple  coa- 
cerning  the  same,  the  true  explication 
thereof,  and  the  just  reasons  for  retaining 
of  this  ceremony,  are  set  forth  in  the 
thirtieth  canon.  Tne  substance  of  which 
canon    is  this,  that  the   first    Christians 

§loried  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  that  the 
cripture  sets  forth  our  whole  reidemptioa 
under  the  name  of  the  Cross :  that  the  aign 
of  the  cross  was  used  by  the  first  Christiaafi 
in  all  their  actions,  and  especially  in  the 
baptizing  of  their  cnildren :  that  the  abase 
of  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  take 
away  the  lawful  use  of  it :  that  the  same 
has  been  approved  by  tne  reformed  di- 
vines, with  sufiicient  cautions  nevertheless 
against  superstition  in  the  use  of  it;  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  substance  of  this  sacra- 
ment, and  that  the  infant  baptized  is  by 
virtue  of  baptism,  before  it  be  signed  witn 
the  sign  oi  the  cross,  received  into  die 
congregation  of  Christ's  fiock  as  a  perfect 
member  thereof,  and  not  by  any  power 
ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross:  and 
therefore,  that  the  same  being  purgea  from 
all  popish  superstition  and  error,  and  re- 
duced to  its  primary  institution  upon  tboM 
rules  of  doctrine  concerning  things  indif- 
ferent, which  are  consonant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  judgment  of  all  the  andent 
fathers,  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  Chorc^ 
considering  that  things  of  themselves  in- 
different do.  in  some  sort^  alter  their  natures 
when  they  oecome  enjoined  or  prohibited 
by  lawful  authority. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Comber's  analysis 
of  our  baptismu  office : — ^The  first  part  of 
the  office,  or  the  preparation  before  baptism, 
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concena  either  the  child  or  the  sureties. 
As  to  the  child,  we  first  inquire  if  it  want 
baj^tism ;  secondly,  show  tae  necessity  of 
it  m  an  exhortation  j  thirdly,  we  pray  it 
may  be  fitted  for  it  in  the  two  collects. 
First,  the  priest  asks  if  this  child  have  been 
mlieady  baptized,  because  St.  Paul  saith, 
"  there  is  bat  one  baptism  "  (Ephes.  iv.  5)  ; 
and  ms  we  are  bom,  so  we  are  bom  again, 
but  once.  Secondly,  the  minister  begins 
the  ezboitation^  showing,  1.  what  reason 
there  is  to  baptize  this  child,  namely,  be- 
eanae  of  its  bein^  bom  in  original  sin 
(Psalm  11.  5),  and  oy  consequence  liable 
to  condemnation  (Rom.  v.  12) ;  the  only 
WET  to  free  it  from  which  is  baptizing  it 
witn  water  and  the  Holt  Ghost.  (John 
iiL  5).  And,  secondly,  beseeching  all  jpre- 
•ent,  upon  this  account,  to  pray  to  God, 
that,  wnile  he  baptizes  this  cnild  with 
water,  God  will  give  it  his  Holy  Spirit,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  lively  member  of  (Jhrist's 
Chnich,  whereby  it  may  have  a  title  to 
"remission  of  sins."  Thirdly,  the  two 
collects  follow,  made  bv  the  priest  and  all 
the  people  for  the  child :  the  first  collect 
eommemorates  how  God  did  typify  this 
selTation,  which  he  now  gives  by  oaptism, 
in  saTing  Noah  and  all  his  by  water  (1  Pet. 
iu.  21);  and  bv  carrying  the  Israelites  safe 
ihroiigh  the  Red  Sea.  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  And 
it  dedmres  also  how  Christ  himself,  by 
being  baptized,  sanctified  water  for  remis- 
sioo  of  sm :  and  upon  these  grounds  we 
pnj  that  God  will  by  his  Spirit  cleanse 
and  sanctify  this  child,  that  he  may  be 
deUreied  from  his  wrath,  saved  in  the  ark 
of  hie  Chnrch.  and  so  filled  with  grace  as 
fo  life  holy  t&ere,  and  happily  hereafter. 
Hie  second  collect,  after  owning  God's 
power  to  help  this  cnild,  and  to  raise  him 
nom  the  deam  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteous- 
ness^  doth  petition  him  to  grant  it  may 
leceiTO  remission  and  regeneration,  pleaci- 
ing  with  God  to  grant  this  request,  by  his 
promise  to  give  to  them  that  ask,  that  so 
Uiie  infant  may  be  spiritually  cleansed  by 
God's  ffnsce  in  its  baptism,  and  come  at 
last  to  Du  eternal  kingdom,  through  Christ 
our  Loan.    Amen. 

Tbe  next  part  of  the  preparation  concerns 
the  godfathers  or  sureties,  who  are,  1.  en- 
coaraeed  in  the  gospel  and  its  application, 
with  the  thanksgiving ;  2.  instructed  in  the 
pre&ee  before  the  covenant ;  3.  engaged  in 
the  ^estions  and  answers.  The  Jews  had 
soreties  at  circumcision,  who  promised 
for  the  child  till  it  came  to  a^e  (Isaiah. 
riii.  2) ;  and  the  primitive  Christians  had 
sponsors  to  engage  for  such  as  were  bap- 


tized 'j  and  since  children  cannot  make  a 
covenant  themselves,  it  is  charity  to  appoint 
(as  the  laws  of  men  do)  others  to  do  it  for 
them  till  they  be  of  a^,  and  this  cives 
security  to  the  Church,  ttie  child  shall  not 
be  an  apostate;  provides  a  monitor  for 
both  the  child  and  its  parents,  to  mind 
them  of  this  vow.  and  keep  the  memory 
of  this  new  birth,  oy  giving  the  child  new 
and  spiritual  relations  of  godfathers  and 
godmothers.    Now  to  these  the  priest  next 
addresseth^    1.  in  ''the  gospel,"  (Mark 
X.  13);  which  shows  how  the  Jews,  be- 
lieving that  Christ^s  blessing  woula  be 
very  beneficial  to  young  children,  brought 
them  to  him  in  their  arms,  and  when  tne 
disciples  checked  them,  Cnaist  first  de- 
clares that  infants,  and  such  as  were  like 
them,  had  the  only  right  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  they  had  good 
ri^ht  to  his  love  and  his  blessing,  and  to 
all  means  which  might  bring  them  to  it, 
and  accordinsly  he  took  them  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them.    Ailer  this  follows  the 
explication,  and  applying  this  gospel  to 
the  sureties ;  for  it  they  doubt,  here  they 
may  see  Christ's  love  to  infants,  and  theu 
right  to  heaven  and  to  his  means,  so  that 
they  may  firmly  believe  he  will  pardon 
ana  sanctify  this  child,  and  grant  it  a  tide 
to  his  kingdom ;  and  that  he  is  well  pleased 
with  them,  for  bringing^  this  child  to  his 
holy  baptism ;  for  he  (lesires  that  this  in- 
fant, as  well  as  we  all,  may  come  to  know 
and  believe  in  him.    Wherefore,  thirdly, 
here  is  ''  a  thanksgiving  "  to  be  offered  up 
by  all,  be^innin^  with  praising  God  for 
calling  us  into  his  Church,  where  we  may 
know  nim  and  obtain  the  grace  to  believe, 
it  being  very  proper  for  us  to  bless  God 
for    our  bemg  Christians,  when  a  new 
Christian  is  to  be  made ;  and  then  follows 
a  prayer,  that  we  who  are  Christians  may 
grow  in  grace,  and  that  this  infant  may 
receive  the  Spirit  in  order  to  its  rej^enera- 
tion  and  salvation,.    Aftor  which  form  of 
devotion,  fourthly,  there  is  a  "preface  to. 
the  covenant,''  wnerein  the  godfathers  BXii 
godmothers  are  put  in  mind,   first,  whftt 
hath  been  done  already,    namely,  they 
have  brought  the  chilcf  to  Christ,  and'- 
becged  of  nim  in  the  collects  to  accept  it, 
and  Christ  hath  showed  them  in  the  ^s-- 
pel.  that  the  child  is  capable  to  receive, 
ana  he  willin*^  to  give  it  salvation,  and  the^ 
means  thereof  upon  the  conditions  required 
of  all  Christians,  that  is,  repentance,  iailh, 
and  new  obedience.    Secondly,  iherefbre, 
they  are  required  to  engage  in  the  name- 
of  this  child,  till  it  come  of  agCi  that  iV 
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shall  perform  these  conditions  required  on 
its  part,  that  it  may  have  a  title  to  that 
which  Christ  doth  promise,  and  will  cer- 
tainly perform  on  his  part.  Fifthly,  the 
engagement  itself  follows,  which  is  very 
necessary,  since  baptism  is  a  mutual  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man,  and  therefore, 
in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  fwhen  the 
Church  consisted  chiefly  of  such  as  were 
converted  from  the  Jews  and  Heathens, 
after  they  came  to  age),  the  parties  bap- 
tized answered  these  very  same  questions, 
and  entered  into  these  very  en^;agements 
for  themselves,  which  infants  (who  need 
the  benefits  of  baptism  as  much  as  any), 
not  being  able  to  do,  the  Church  lends  them 
the  feet  of  others  to  bring  them,  and  the 
tongues  of  others  to  promise  for  them; 
ana  the  priest  stands  in  God's  stead  to 
take  this  security  in  his  name;  he  ^^ de- 
mands," therefore,  of  the  sureties,  first,  if 
they  in  the  name  and  stead  of  this  child 
will  renounce  all  sinful  compliances  with 
the  "  devil,"  the  *'  world,"  and  the  "  flesh," 
which  tempt  us  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  so 
are  (tod's  enemies  and  ours  also,  in  so  high 
a  measure,  that  unless  we  vow  never  to 
follow  and  be  led  by  them,  we  cannot  be 
received  into  league  and  triendship  with 
God:  to  this  they  reply  in  the  singular 
number,  as  if  the  child  spake  by  them,  ^'I 
renounce  them  all."  Secondly^  as  Philip 
asked  the  eunuch,  if  he  did  believe  before 
he  baptized  him  (Acts  viii.  37),  so  the 
pnest  asks^  if  thev  believe  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  into  which  religion 
they  are  now  to  be  entered,  and  therefore 
they  must  engage  to  hold  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  thereof  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  comprised  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  they  are  to  answer,  "  All  this  I  stead- 
fastly believe."  Thirdly,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  their  own  free  act  to  admit 
themselves  into  this  holy  religion,  they  are 
asked  if  they  will  be  baptized  into  this 
£3Lith,  and  they  answer,  'That  is  my 
desire;"  for  who  would  not  desire  to  be  a 
child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an 
heir  of  heaven  ?  But  since  these  benefits 
of  baptism  are  promised  only  to  them  who 
live  holily,  fourthly,  it  is  demanded  if  they 
will  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commana- 
ments  as  long  as  they  live,  since  they  now 
take  Christ  for  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
list  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  re- 
ceive his  grace  in  this  sacrament,  to  renew 
and  strengthen  them  to  keep  this  vow  ? 
Upon  these  accounts  they  promise  ^'  they 
will"  keep  God's  commandments.  And 
now  the  covenant  is  made  between  God 
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and  this  infant,  he  hath  promised  itpard<Hi, 
grace,  and  glory,  and  is  willing  to  adopt  it 
lor  his  own  child :  and  this  child,  by  its 
sureties,  hath  engaged  to  forsake  all  evil 
ways,  to  believe  all  truth,  and  to  praetioo 
all  Kind  of  virtue. — Dean  Corrdfor. 

BAPTISTERY.  Properly  a  Bepaiats, 
or  at  least  an  attached,  building  lor  the 
administration  of  holy  baptism.  In  this 
sense,  a  baptistery  does  not  occur  in  Ei^ 
land ;  for  that  which  is  called  the  baptia* 
tery  at  Canterbury,  and  contains  the  tool, 
was  never  so  called,  or  so  furnished,  tiU 
the  last  century. 

Sometimes  the  canopy  to  the  font  grows 
to  so  great  amplitude  as  to  be  supported 
hj  its  own  pillars,  and  to  receive  perBOoa 
within  it  at  tne  baptismal  service,  and  then 
it  may  be  called  a  baptistery.  This  is  the 
case  at  Trunel  and  at  Aylsbam,  both  in 
Norfolk.    (See  Font.) 

BAPTISTS.  A  name  imprc^rly  as- 
sumed by  those  who  deny  the  validuty^  of 
infant  baptism, ^nd  who  aamit  persons  mto 
their  community  by  a  second  and  sacrile- 
gious washing.  They  are  more  properly 
called  Anabaptists,  from  their  baptizing 
again ;  or  Antipssdobaptists,  from  their  de- 
nying the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  Thmr 
assumed  name  of  Baptists  would  intimate 
that  they  alone  truly  oaptize,  and  it  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  allowed  them.  We 
ought  no  more  to  call  them  BaptitU,  ^lan 
to  call  Socinians  Unitarians^  or  Pamsts 
Catholics,  as  if  we  did  not  hold  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead,  and  Socinians  were  dis- 
tinguished from  us  by  that  article ;  or  as  if 
the  Papists,  and  not  we,  were  CatkoHcj  or 
true  Christians. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  de- 
nomination given  by  Burder.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  are  distingniahed 
from  all  other  professing  Christians,  by 
their  opinion  respecting  the  ordinance  of 
Christian  baptism.  Conceiving  that  posi- 
tive institutions  cannot  be  established  by 
analogical  reasoning,  but  depend  on  liie 
will  of  the  Saviour,  revealed  in  express 
precepts,  and  that  apostolical  example 
illustrative  of  this  is  the  rule  of  duty,  they 
differ  from  their  Christian  brethren  witn 
regard  both  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode 
of  baptism. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects,  from  the 
command  which  Christ  ^ve  after  his  re- 
sunection,  and  in  which  baptism  is  men- 
tioned as  consequent  to  faith  in  the  gospel, 
they  conceive  them  to  be  those,  and  those 
only,  who  believe  what  the  apostles  were 
then  enjoined  to  preach* 
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With  resDoct  to  the  mode,  they  affijrm, 
that,  ioBteaa  of  sprinkling  or  pouring,  the 
pereon  ought  to  be  immersed  in  the  water, 
referring  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  ob- 
serving  that  the  baptizer  as  well  as  the 
baptized  having  |^one  down  into  the  water, 
the  latter  is  baptized  in  it,  and  both  come 
pp  oat  of  it.  Tney  say,  that  John  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  and  that  Jesus,  after  neing 
baptized,  came  up  oat  of  it  Believers 
are  said  also  to  be  "buried  with  Christ 
by  baptism  into  death,  wherein  also  they 
mre  risen  with  him;"  and  the  Baptists 
insiflt  that  this  is  a  doctrinal  allusion  in- 
compatible with  any  other  mode. 

But  they  say  that  their  views  of  this  in- 
fldtntioa  are  much  more  confirmed,  and 
may  be  better  understood,  by  studying  its 
nature  and  import.  They  consider  it  as 
an  im]>re88ive  emblem  of  that  by  which 
their  cdos  are  remitted  or  washed  away, 
and  of  that  on  account  of  which  the  Holt 
Sfibit  is  given  to  those  who  obey  the  Mes- 
siah. In  other  words,  they  view  Christian 
baptism  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
Ihat  which  the  eospel  of  Jesus  is  in  testi- 
mony. To  this  the  mind  of  the  baptized 
is  therefore  naturally  led,  while  spectators 
are  to  consider  him  as  professing  his  faith 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  subjection  to  the 
Rkdckm SB.  The  Baptists,  therefore,  would 
say,  that  none  ought  to  be  baptized,  ex- 
cept those  who  seem  to  believe  this  cos- 
pel  :  and  that  immersion  is  not  properly  a 
mooe  of  baptism,  but  baptism  itself. 

Hins  the  English  and  most  foreign  Bap- 
tists consider  a  personal  profession  of  faith, 
and  an  immersion  in  water,  as  essential  to 
baptism.  The  profession  of  faith  is  gene- 
lally  made  before  the  congregation,  at  a 
chiuch-meeting.  On  these  occasions  some 
have  a  creed,  to  which  they  expect  the 
candidate  to  assent,  and  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  his  conversion;  but 
others  require  only  a  profession  of  his 
fiuth  as  a  Christian.  The  former  generally 
consider  baptism  as  an  ordinance;  which 
initiates  persons  into  a  peculiar  church; 
and  they  say  that,  without  breach  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  an 
agreement  in  articles  of  faith  in  their  own 
societies.  The  latter  think,  that  baptism 
initiates  merely  into  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  therefore  say,  that 
thejr  have  no  right  to  require  an  assent  to 
their  creed  from  such  as  do  not  intend  to 
join  their  communion:  and,  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  they  quote  the  baptism  of 
the  eunuch,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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The  Baptists  are  divided  into  the  Otne- 
ral,  who  are  Arminians,  and  the  PariiculMTf 
who  are  Calvinists.  Some  of  both  clas- 
ses allow  mixed  communion,  by  which 
is  understood,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  baptizea  by  immersion  on  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  (but  in  their  infancy, 
which  they  themselves  deem  valid),  may 
sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table  along  with 
those  who  have  been  thus  baptized.  This 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  on  the 
subject. 

Some  of  both  classes  of  Baptists  are, 
at  the  same  time,  Satbatariarui^  and,  with 
the  Jews,  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  as  the  sabbath.  This  has  been 
adopted  by  them  from  a  persuasion,  that 
all  the  ten  commandments  are  in  their 
nature  strictly  moral,  and  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  seventh  day  was  never 
abrogated  or  repealed  by  our  Saviour  or 
his  apostles. 

In  discipline,  the  Baptists  differ  a  little 
from  ihe  Independents.  In  Scotland  they 
have  some  peculiarities  not  necessary  to 
notice. 

BARDESANISTES.  Christian  heretics 
in  the  East,  and  the  followers  of  Bar- 
desanes,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  in  the 
second  century,  and  was  first  the  disciple 
of  Valentinus,  but  quitted  that  heresy,  and 
wrote  not  only  against  it,  but  against  the 
Marcionites,  and  other  heresies  of  his 
time;  he  afterwards  unhappily  fell  into 
the  errors  he  had  before  refuted.  The 
Bardesanistes  differed  from  the  Catholic 
Church  on  three  points: — 1.  They  held 
the  devil  to  be  a  self-existent,  independent 
being.  2.  They  taught  that  our  Lord  was 
born  of  a  woman,  but  brought  his  body 
with  him  from  heaven.  3.  They  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. — Euseb.  Prop, 
Evang.  lib.  vi.  c.  9;  Epiph.  Uteres.  5,  6; 
Origenj  conir.  Marcion,  f  3. 

BARNABAS.  EPISTLE  OF.  The  Epis- 
tie  of  St.  Baroaoas  is  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  among  his  translations  of 
the  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers;  and 
in  the  prelimmary  dissertation  the  reader 
will  find  the  arguments  which  are  adduced 
to  prove  this  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas. Du  Pin  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  full 
of  edification  for  the  Church,  though  not 
canonical.  By  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Origen,  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  the 
work  is  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas,  though 
they  declare  that  it  ought  not  to  be  es- 
teemed of  the  same  authority  as  the  ca- 
nonical books,  '^  because,  although  it  real- 
ly belongs  to  St.  Baraabas,  yet  it  is  not 
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generally  received  by  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.— H'oike,  Du  Fin, 

BARNABAS  DAY  (ST.).  1 1th  of  June. 
This  apostle  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  was  descended  from  parents 
of  the  house  of  Levi.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Jewish  law,  under  Gamaliel, 
who  was  also  the  instructor  of  St  Paul. 
St.  Barnabas  was  one  of  those  who  freely 
gave  up  his  wordly  goods  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  which  was  voluntarily  formed 
by  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity. 
After  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Bar- 
nabas had  the  distinguished  honor  of  in- 
troducing him  into  the  society  of  the 
apostles^  and  was  afterwards  his  fellow- 
laborer  m  many  places,  especially  at  An- 
tioch,  where  the  name  of  Christian  was 
first  assumed  by  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
There  are  no  accounts  of  St.  Barnabas  after 
he  left  St.  Paul;  nor  are  any  of  his  writ- 
ings preserved,  except  an  epistle,  never 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Scripture. 

BARNABITES.  Called  canons  regular 
of  St.  Paul :  an  order  of  Romi^  monks 
approved  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Pope 
Paul  III.  Tiiere  have  been  several  learned 
men  of  the  order,  and  they  have  several 
monasteries  in  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy : 
they  call  them  by  the  name  of  canons  of 
St.  Paul,  because  their  first  founders  had 
their  denomination  from  their  reading  St. 
Paul's  epistles ;  and  they  are  named  Bar- 
nabites  for  their  particular  devotion  for  St. 
Barnabas. — Du  Pin. 

BARSANIANS,  or  SEMIDULITES. 
Heretics  that  began  to  appear  in  the  sixth 
age;  they  maintained  the  errors  of  the 
Gradanaites,  and  made  their  sacrifices 
consist  in  taking  wheat  flour  on  the  top 
of  their  finger,  and  carrying  it  to  their 
mouths. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  (ST.)  24th 
of  August.  The  day  appointed  for  the 
commemoration  of  this  apostle.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  apostles,  which  is  given 
by  the  first  three  of  the  evangelists,  Bar- 
tholomew makes  one  of  the  number.  St. 
John,  however,  not  mentioning  him,  and 
recording  several  things  of  another  disciple, 
whom  he  calls  P^^thanael,  and  who  is  not 
named  by  the  other  evangelists,  this  has 
occasioned  many  to  be  of  the  opinion  tliat 
Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  were  the 
same  person.  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  in  the  greater 
Armenia,  and  to  have  converted  the  Lyca- 
onians  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  certain 
that  he  carried  the  gospel  to  India:  and 
as  there  is  no  record  of  his  return,  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 
that  country. 

St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  distinguished 
in  history  on  acpount  ot  that  horrid  and 
atrocious  carnage,  called  the  Parisian  Mu- 
uicre.  This  shocking  scene  of  religions 
phrenzy  was  marked  with  such  barbarity 
as  would  exceed  all  belief,  if  it  were  not 
attested  by  authentic  evidence.  In  1572. 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  numbencn 
the  principal  Protestants  were  invited  to 
Paris,  uncler  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  kioff  of 
Navarre  with  the  sbter  of  the  French  king 
The  queen  dowager  of  Navarre,  a  zea- 
lous Protestant,  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of 
gloves  before  the  marriage  was  solemnised. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  being  St  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  about  morning  twili^t. 
the  massacre  commenced  on  tl^  tolling  (m 
a  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain.  Th& 
Admiral  Coligni  was  basely  murdered  in 
his  own  house,  and  then  thrown  out  of  a 
window,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  Duko 
of  Guise.  His  head  was  afterwards  cnt 
off,  and  sent  to  the  king  and  the  queea 
mother  j  and  his  body,  after  a  thousand 
indignities  ofiered  to  it,  was  hung  up  by 
the  feet  upon  a  gibbet  The  murderers 
then  ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and 
put  to  death  more  than  ten  thonsand  per- 
sons of  all  ranks.  '^  This,"  says  Thuanns, 
''  was  a  horrible  scene."  The  very  streets 
and  passages  resounded  with  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  and  of  those  who  were  aboot 
to  be  murdered.  The  bodies  of  the  idain 
were  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  with 
them  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the 
houses  were  filled.  The  dead  bodies  of 
others  were  dragged  through  the  streeto| 
and  the  blood  fiowed  down  me  channels  in 
such  torrents,  that  it  seemed  to  empty  itself 
into  the  neighboring  river.  In  short,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  men,  women  with 
child,  maidens,  and  children,  were  involved 
in  one  common  destruction ;  and  all  the 
gates  and  entrances  to  the  king's  palace 
were  besmeared  with  blood.  From  Paris, 
the  massacre  spread  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  the  city  of  Meaux,  the  Papisto 
threw  into  a  gaol  niore  than  two  hundred 
persons ;  and  after  they  had  ravished  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and 
plundered  the  houses  of  the  ProtestantSi 
they  executed  their  fury  on  those  whom 
they  had  imprisoned,  whom  they  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  whose  bodies  were  thrown 
into  ditches,  and  into  the  river  Maine.  At 
Orleans,  they  murdered  more  than  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
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eoriched  themselres  with  the  plunder  of 
their  property.  Similar  cruelties  were  ex- 
erciMKl  mt  Angers^  Troyee,  Bouzages,  La 
Charite,  and  especially  at  Lyons,  were  mey 
inhiunanly  destroyed  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred Protestants^  whose  bodies  were  drag- 
{^  through  the  streets  and  thrown  half  deiul 
into  the  riTer.  It  would  be  endless  to  men- 
tion the  butcheries  committed  at  Valence, 
Bomaine,  Roueui  &c.  It  is  asserted  that, 
OQ  this  dreadful  occasion,  more  than  thirty 
^nsand  persons  were  put  to  death.  This 
atrocious  maseacre  met  with  the  deliberate 
approbation  of  the  pope  and  the  authorities 
01  the  Romish  Church,  and  must  convince 
every  thinking  man  that  resistance  to  popish 
aggrocflion  is  a  work  of  Christian  charity. 
^ASILIAN  MONKS.  Monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Basil,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
oeDtnry.  St  Basil  bavins  retired  into  a 
deeert  in  the  province  of  rontus,  founded 
a  monastery  for  the  convenience  of  himself 
and  his  numerous  followers ;  and  for  the 
better  regulation  of  this  new  society,  it  is 
said  that  he  draw  up  in  writing  certain 
nilea  which  he  wished  them  to  observe, 
though  some  think  that  he  did  not  com- 
pose these  rules.  This  new  order  soon 
ijiread  over  all  the  East,  and  after  some 
tmie  passed  into  the  West  Some  authors 
pretend  that  St.  Basil  saw  himself  the 
spiritual  father  of  mora  than  90,000  monks 
in  the  East  only;  but  this  order  which 
flourished  during  more  than  three  centu- 
riee,  was  considerably  diminished  by 
heresy,  schism,  and  a  change  of  empire. 
They  also  saT,,that  it  has  produced  14 
popes,  1805  bishops,  3010  abbots,  and 
1]|085  martyrs,  llus  order  also  boasts 
of  several  emperors,  kings^  and  princes, 
who  have  emoracea  its  rule. — TilUmont, 
lEd.  Eede$.  tom.  iz. 

BASILICA.  The  halls  of  justice  and 
other  public  business  among  the  Romans 
were  thus  called :  and  many  of  them  when 
converted  into  Christian  churches,  retained 
the  same  name.  The  general  ground-plan 
of  the  basilica  was  also  frequently  retained 
in  the  erection  of  a  church.  It  is  some- 
times said,  but  without  any  foundation, 
that  some  of  the  churches  in  England  with 
ciroular  apsidal  terminations  of  the  chan- 
cel (such  as  Kilpeck  and  Steetley),  were 
originally  Roman  basilicas.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  do, 
in  some  respects,  resemble  them  in  ar- 
rangement. 

BASILIDIANS.  A  sect  of  Gnostic  here- 
tics, the  followers  of  Basilides,  who  taught 
that  from  the  Unborn  Fathcr  was  bora 


his  Mind,  and  from  him  the  Word,  from 
him  Understanding  (^^wvireif),  from  him 
Wisdom  and  Power,  and  from  them  Ex* 
cellencies,  and  Princes,  and  Angels,  who 
made  a  heaven.  He  then  introduced  a 
successive  series  of  angelic  beings,  each 
tfet  derived  from  the  preceding  one,  to  the 
number  of  365^  and  each  the  author  of 
their  own  peculiar  heaven.  To  all  these 
an^ls  ana  heavens  he  gave  names,  and 
assigned  the  local  situations  of  the  heavens. 
The  first  of  them  is  called  Abraxas,  a 
mystical  name,  containing  in  it  the  num- 
ber 365:  the  last  and  lowest  is  the  one 
which  we  see ;  the  creators  of  which  made 
this  world,  and  divided  its  parts  and  na- 
tions amount  them.  In  this  division  the 
Jewish  nation  came  to  the  share  of  the 
prince  of  the  angels ;  and  as  he  wished  to 
Dring  all  other  nations  into  subjection  to  his 
favoritQ  nation,  the  other  angelic  princes 
and  their  nations,  remsted  him  and  nis  na- 
tions. The  Supreme  Father,  seeing  this 
state  of  things,  sent  his  nrst-begotten 
MiKD,  who  is  luso  called  Christ,  to  deliver 
those  who  should  believe  in  him  from  the 
power  of  the  creators.  He  accordingly 
appeared  to  mankind  as  a  man,  who 
wrought  mighty  deeds.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever really  suffer,  but  changed  forms  with 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  and  stood  by  lanehing, 
while  Simon  suffered ;  and  afterwards,  be- 
ing himself  incorporeal,  ascended  into 
heaven.  Building  upon  this  transforma- 
tion, Basilides,  taught  his  disciples  that 
they  might  at  all  times  deny  him  that  was 
crucified,  and  that  they  alone  who  did  so 
understood  the  providential  dealings  of  the 
Most  High,  and  by  that  knowledge  were 
freed  from  the  power  of  angels,  whilst 
those  who  confessed  him  remained  under 
their  power.  Like  Saturainus,  however, 
but  in  other  words,  he  asserted  that  the 
soul  alone  was  capabto  of  salvation,  but 
the  body  necessarily  perishable.  He 
taught,  moreover,  that  they  who  knew  his 
whole  system,  and  could  recount  the  names 
of  the  angels,  &c.,  were  invisible  to  them 
all,  and  could  pass  through  and  see  them, 
without  being  seen  in  return;  that  the^ 
ouffht  likewise  to  keep  themselves  indi- 
vidually and  personally  unknown  to  com- 
mon men,  and  even  to  deny  that  they  are 
what  they  are;  that  they  should  assert 
themselves  to  be  neither  Jews  nor  Chris- 
tians, and  by  no  means  reveal  their  mys- 
teries.— Epim.  HiBres.  xxiv.  c.  1;  Cave^ 
Hist,  Liter,  Sac,  Gnosticum, 

BASON    FOR    THE     OFFERTORY. 
''  Whilst  the  sentences  for  the  offertory 


66     BATH-ROL,  OR  BATH-COL.  BELL8. 

are  in  reading,  the  deacons,  churchwar-  formed.     In  like  manner  by  the  Jews, 

dens,  and  other  fit  persons  appointed  for  when  the^  appealed  to  Bath-Kol,  the  next 

Uiat  purpose,  shall  coceive  the  alms  for  words  which  they  heard  were  considered 

the  poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  as  the  desired  oracle.    Some  ChristianSi 

in  a  decent  bason,  to  be  provided  by  the  when  Christianity  bejfan  to  be  corrupted, 

parish  for  that  purpose." — Rubric.  used  the  Scriptures  id  the  same  manner 

It  is  clear  firom  this  expression  *'  other  as  the  heathens  employed  the  works  of 

devotions,"  that  our  reformers  did  not  in-  Virgil. 

tend  to  interfere  with  the  ancient  destina-  BEATIFICATION.  (See  Canonizatium,) 
tion  of  alms  in  the  holy  communion ;  but  Iq  ^e  Romish  Church,  the  act  by  whiflb 
that  they  mtended  that  all  our  gifts,  whether  the  pope  declares  a  person  happy  ate 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor--to  which  indeed  ^eath.  Beatification  differs  from  canoni- 
the  Church  assigns  the  first  plao»— or  for  ntion.  In  the  former  the  pope  does  not 
any  other  jood  purpose,  should  be  made  ^ct  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  state  of 
as  an  offenng  to  God;  the  word  devUum  ^  beatifiSi,  but  only  grants  a  piivilego 
signifying  an  act  of  giving  up  and  dedi-  to  certain  persons  to  honor  him  by  a  pM> 
eating  to  Almighty  God,  and  accompanied  ticular  religious  worship,  without  ineor- 
with  prayer.  In  Exejer  Cathedral,  and  n^g  the  penalty  of  superstitious  worship- 
others  as  we  believe,  the  alms  are  still  ap-  pen.  in  oanonization,  the  pope  blarohe- 
portioned  to  [these  threerpurposes,— relief  mously  speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines, 
of  the  poor,  support  of  the  fabric  of  the  ^  cathedrd,  on  the  state  of  the  canoniaed. 
church,  and  of  the  clercy.  To  this  latter  n  jg  remarkable  that  particular  orders  of 
use  m  the  early  Church  they  were  almost  ^onks  assume  to  themselves  the  power  of 
exclusively  devoted,  the  clergy  bemg  the  beatification. 

chief  almoners  for  the  poor,  as  the  Church  jii?njnKti?G      a   ^^^^^^^:^^  ^r  ^„— 

bv>er  rightful.  ofBce  low.U     It  is  often  JJg^Sr  by  sf^S  dncLrS 

objected  to  giving  largely  m  the  oftortory  «  "u    •    :1  ♦!.-  -™«*t  ™\!,!lr  1^ 

4uL  tu^^  «^«  ,«^,w^*  u»..  K.,#  -««*it  Brabant,  m  the  seventh  century,  or  by 

a?wTof7eT.e^;„fc  c"^?SJ  J-t-xi  le  Begue  .  .ne«  and%i^^ 

free-will  ofFerings  of  Christ's  people     Is  J;!*^*''  ''^^  '"^.  ?. j1iirt^?;f!f  !2^" 

it  U.0  much  to  |ake  the  Churcfth^e  stew-  Se^IXafmS  1  mrTo^Tiom; 

ti^  ^™^?nTlf  trSLr  t"^  Kfel'^  ZhiS  hTre^assed  liom  Flanders' into 

LfeTnThichtwXWfttt  trXnii^'nfSC?^^' 

'Jr^^et  J^te  Tf  Ias;  sreJirse'iv^s^wr^oSbiit 

tthrfeChuS"""  '"   ^'  "^^  &ep,e.entlifetpattaintothehUes.«^ 

BATH-KOL    --  "•"^'^"T     -:_:c—  fection,  even  to  impeccabibty,  and  a  clear 

Dmghttr  cf  tlU 


;  or  BATH-COL,  signifies  fection,  even  to  itnpeccability,  and  a  clear 

le  V<ADt     It  is  a  name  bv  "*''  "^  ^^'        "*         '      **  emment  a 

whioTx  the  Jewish  writen.  distinguish  what  ^fefjl  'iTni'!^"' A^I^n^lS 

.hey  call  a  "-laUonftom  Gorafter  ver-  fewT^f  ^o-^STenTchdl  or^^^ 

llir*p^^5e'ilSSLrzSLa»  J-L    ?/,  S"e±tr,irmV.^ 

Mal«*i/*I^e  ge^it^  of  their  iadi-  ZiThfco^r„edTihe'"t^l"faSrt 

lions  and  customs  are  founded  on  this  ,.      .      ^    *'"""""r    *  . /"    **««.•»»*«  *w 

TiotK  B-^i      Tholr  r*»o#««/i    fk-T  n^r.  \Z  liv®  in  chastity  and  penitence,  either  with 

^SteJ':\l^'t&r.Xt  by%'r^  -  without  vo^s     £ere  stiU  ^^^^^^^ 

phecy,  but  by  secret  inspiration,  or^tiSdi-  ^S^T^O^'  t^ir  i     ^'^°^^"- 

tion :  and  this  they  caU  the  DiJughter  of  ^"^'J^rJ^-^^^'  "^"^  ""J* .  ,^  ^ 

the  Voice.    The  Bath-Kol,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  .  BELIEVERS  (iri(rro«  or  Faiihfi^  a  name 

shows  was  a  fantastical  way  of  divina-  given  to  the  baptized  in  the  early  Church 

tion  invented  by  the  Jews,  like  the  SorUs  «    distinguished   from    the   Catechumens, 

Vir^iana    among    the  heathens.    With  The  believer  was  admitted  to  all  the  rites 

the  heathen,  the  words  dipt  at,  in  opening  of  divine  worship,  and  instructed  in  all  the 

the  works  of  Virgil,  were  the  oracle  by  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.— Piii^- 

which  they  prognosticated   those  future  ^^' 

events  of  which  they  desired  to  be  in-  BELLS.    On  the  origin  of  church  bells, 
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Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his ''  Histoij  of  Manohe»- 
tar,"  observes,  that  bells  being  used  among 
oUker  purposes,  by  the  Romans,  to  signify 
die  times  of  bathing,  were  naturally  ap- 
plied by  the  Christians  of  Italy  to  denote 
me  hours  of  devotion,  and  summon  the 
people  to  church.  Their  first  application 
to  this  purpose  is,  by  Polydore  v  in;il  and 
others,  ascribed  to  Paulinns,  bishop  of 
N(^  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the  year 
4iO.  HeneOf  it  is  said,  the  names  noim 
and  cao^NsiMB  were  givea  them;  the  one 
mfening  to  the  city,  the  other  to  the 
coontiy.  Though  others  say  they  took 
Ihe  latter  of  these  names,  not  from  their 
being  invented  in  Campania,  but  because 
it  was  there  the  manner  of  hanging  and 
balancing  them,  now  in  use,  was  first 
pnetiBed:  at  least  that  they  were  hung  on 
tbe  model  of  a  sort  of  balance  invented  or 
need  in  Campania.  In  Britain,  bells  were 
used  in  churches  before  the  conclusion. of 
the  seventh  century,  in  the  monastic  sooie- 
tiee  of  Northnmbna,  and  as  nearly  as  the 
nzth  even,  in  those  of  Caledonia.  And 
they  were  therefore  used  from  the  first 
erootion  of  pariah  churches  among  us. 
noae  of  France  and  £ngland  appear  to 
have  been  furnished  wi£  several  bells. 
In  the  time  of  Clothaire  II..  king  of  France, 
610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  fright- 


ened from  the  siege  of  Sens,  by  rin^g 
the  belle  of  St  Steph«is'  church.  The 
■econd  excerption  of  Egbert,  about  aj). 
750,  whioh  is  adopted  in  a  French  capittk- 
laiy  of  801,  oommands  every  priest,  at  the 
proper  honnu  to  sound  the  bells  of  hb 
ohmoh,  and  tnen  to  so  through  the  sacred 
flfioes  to  God.  And  the  Council  of  £u- 
kuD,  in  1011,  reamres  dl  the  mulcts  for 
■ne  to  be  ejroenaed  in  the  reparation  of 
die  okuioh,  oiothine  and  feec^g  the  min- 
irtais  of  Cm,  and  me  purchase  of  church 
vailBMntB,  church  books,  and  church  bells. 
These  were  sometimes  eomposed  of  iron  in 
Fiance;  and  in  En^bnd,  as  formeriy  at 
Eome,  weie  fiequently  made  of  brass; 
and,  aa  eaily  as  me  nmth  century,  there 
were  many  cast  of  a  large  size  and  deep 
oolB.  Ingnlphus  mentions,  that  Turketu- 
Ina,  abbot  of  CroyUmd,  who  died  about 
▲A.  870,  flpave  a  great  bell  to  the  church 
of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guthiac; 
cad  afierwaras  six  others,  viz.  two  which 
he  called  BarthdUmew  and  BiUiin,  two 
called  Turkdtid  and  Tottmn,  and  two 
named  Pega  and  Be^a^  all  which  rang 
together ;  the  same  author  says,  '<  Non  erat 
timctanta  consonantia  campanarum  in  tot4 
Ad^^"    Not  long  after,  Kenseus,  arch- 


bishop of  York,  gave  two  great  bells  to  the 
churcn  of  St  John,  at  Beverley,  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  that  other  churches  in 
his  diocese  should  be  furnished  with  bells. 
Mention  is  made  by  St  Aldhem,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  of  bells  eiven  by  St 
Dunstan  to  churches  in  the  West.  The 
number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  curious  and  singular  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  campanile  or  bell 
tower :  an  addition  which  is  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  grander  beauties  of  architeo- 
ture  than  any  other  part  of  the  edifice. 
It  was  the  constant  appendage  to  every 
parish  church  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  actu- 
ally mentioned  as  such  in  the  laws  of 
Athelstan.  llie  Greek  Christians  are 
usually  said  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  bells  tiU  the  ninth  century,  when 
their  construction  was  first  taugnt  them 
by  a  V.enetian.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
use  of  bells  was  entirely  unknown  in  the 
ancient  eastern  churches,  and  that  they 
csdled  the  people  to  churcn,  as  at  present, 
with  wooden  mallets.  Leo  AUatius,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  Temples,  proves 
the  contrary  from  several  ancient  writers. 
He  says  bells  first  began  to  be  disused 
among  them  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks ;  who,  it  seems,  pro- 
hibited them,  lest  their  sound  should  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  souls  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  wander  in  the  air. 

The  fc^lowing  are  the  regulations  of  the 
Church  of  En^^land  on  the  subject  of  bells. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Win- 
oheisea,  the  parishioners  shall  nnd,  at 
their  own  expense,  bells  with  ropes. 

Canon  81.  The  churchwardens  or  quest- 
men, and  their  assistants,  shall  not  so£br 
the  l>ells  to  be  rung  superstitiously,  upon 
holydays  or  eves  abrogated  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  at  any  other  times, 
without  good  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the 
minister  of  the  place,  and  by  themselves. 

Canon  111.  The  churchwardens  shall 
pesent  all  persons,  who  by  untimely  ring- 
mg  of  belts  do  hinder  the  minister  or 
preacher. 

Canon  15.  Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days weekly,  the  minister  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour  of  service  shall  resort  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and  warning  being  given 
to  the  people  C>y  tolling  of  a  beU,  shall  say 
the  litany. 

Canon  67.  When  any  is  passing  out  of 
this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the 
minister  shall  not  then  slack  to  uo  his  last 
duty.    And  after  the  party's  death  (if  it 


ee 
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80  fieJl  out),  there  shall  be  rane  no  more 
bat  one  short  peal,  and  one  omer  before 
the  burial,  and  one  other  after  th^  burial. 

Althou^n  the  churchwardens  may  concur 
in  directmg  the  ringing  or  tolling  of  the 
bells  on  certain  public  and  private  occa- 
sions, the  incnmbent  may  prevent  the 
churchwardens  from  ringmg  or  tolling 
them  at  undue  hours,  or  without  iust 
cause.  Proceedings  may  be  institutea  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  against  churchwar- 
dens who  have  yiolently  and  illegally  per- 
sisted in  ringing  the  bells  without  consent 
of  the  incumbents. 

Bells  were  not  in  use  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  For,  before  the  Christians 
received  countenance  from  the  civil  power, 
they  were  called  together  by  a  messenger 
termed  eW^jpo/uer,  Grod's  Runner,  and  xatew- 
a»T»r,  the  Snmmoner  of  the  people,  who 
went  about  from  house  to  house,  some 
time  before  the  hour  the  congregation 
met.  After  this  they  made  use  ofa  sound- 
ing plank  hanging  by  a  chain,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer.  The  precise  time  when 
bells  first  came  in  use  is  not  known. 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  most  remote 
inhabitants  when  prayers  began,  hung  up 
a  large  brass  vessel,  which,  when  struck 
upon  by  a  hammer,  gave  such  a  sound  as 
he  desired  for  his  purpose.  This  was 
about  the  year  420.  Hence  the  two  Latin 
names  for  a  great  bell— ^o2a,  from  the 
town;  and  (SLmpana^  from  the  country 
where  they  were  first  used. — NichoUs, 

Bells  01  a  small  size  are  very  ancient, 
but  larger  ones  are  of  much  later  date. 
The  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high-nriest  was  adorned  with 
pomegran|te8  ana  gold  bells.  The  kings 
of  Persia  are  said  to  have  had  the  hem  of 
their  robes  adorned  in  like  manner.  The 
high-priest  probably  gave  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  desired  permission  to  enter 
the  sanctuary,  by  the  sound  of  these  bells, 
and  by  so  doins  escaped  the  punishment  of 
death  annexed  to  an  indecent  intmsion. 

The  uses  of  church  bells  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  monkish  distichs  :^- 

**LaTido  Deum  ▼eruin,  pleburo  voeo,  eongrego  clenunf 
Deflinctus  ploro,  peitem  6ago,  festa  decoro.'* 

"Funerm  plango,  fulffun  fnngo,  tabbata  pango, 
Exeito  lenUM,  diaupo  veatot,  paoo  cruentoa. 

Before  bells  were  hung,  they  were  for- 
merly washed,  crossed,  blessed,  and  named 
by  the  bishop  *  this  is  what  some  Protes- 
tants have  called  baptizing  them.  Some 
•ay  that  this  custom  was  introduced  by 


pope  John  XIII.|  who  occupied  the  pon- 
tifical chair  from  965  to  972,  and  V[ho 
first  consecrated  a  bell  in  the  Lateran 
church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  John 
the  Baptist  out  it  is  evidently  of  an 
older  standing,  there  bein^  an  expre« 
prohibition  of  the  practice  in  a  capitolai 
of  Charlemagne  in  789— <i/  c^oob  non  b(y^ 
zeniur. 

Nankin,  in  China,  was  anciently  famoui 
for  the  largeness  of  its  bells;  but  theik 
enormous  weight  having  brought  down 
the  tower  in  wnich  they  were  hung,  the 
whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  bells 
have  ever  since  been  disregarded.  One  of 
these  bells  is  near  12  English  feet  high,  the 
diameter  7i  feet,  its  circumference  23  feet| 
and  the  thickness  of  the  .metal  about  the 
edges  7  inches;  its  figure  almost  cylindri* 
cal,  except  for  a  swelling  in  the  middle* 
From  these  dimensions  its  weight  is  com* 
puted  at  50,000  lbs. 

In  the  churches  of  Russia  their  bells  aiB 
numerous,  and  distinffuished  by  their  im« 
mense  size ;  they  are  nung,  particulailF  at 
Moscow,  in  beluies  or  steeples  detached 
from  the  churches,  with  gilt  or  silver 
cupolas,  or  crosses ;  and  they  do  not  swiog, 
but  are  fixed  immovably  to  the  beamsi 
and  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  clamper) 
and  pulled  sideways.  One  of  these  ^rils 
in  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan's  church  at 
Moscow,  weighed  127,836  English  Ibe.  It 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  meritofioui 
act  of  religion  to  present  a  church  with 
bells,  and  the  piety  of  the  donor  has 
been  estimated  by  their  magnitude.  The 
emperor  Bodis  Godunof  gave  a  bell  of 
288,000  lbs.  to  the  cathedral  of  Mo8COW| 
but  he  was  surpassed  by  the  empiMt 
Anne,  at  whose  expense  a  bell  was  oart, 
weighing  no  less  than  432.000  lbs.,  which 
exceeds  in  size  every  bell  in  the  knowa 
world.  Its  height  is  19  feet,  the  cireom^ 
ference  at  the  oottom  63  feet  1 1  incheSi 
and  its  greatest  thickness  23  inches.  The 
beam  to  which  this  vast  machine  wai 
£utened  being  accidentally  burnt  by  a 
fire  in  1737,  the  bell  fell  down,  and  a 
fragment  was  broken  ofi'  towards  the  bot* 
torn,  which  left  an  aperture  large  enoo|^ 
10  admit  two  persons  abreast  without 
stooping. 

In  the  Russian  divine  service  the  num* 
ber  of  strokes  on  the  bell  announces  what 
part  of  it  is  beginning.  Several  blows  are 
struck  before  ue  mass;  three  before  the 
commencement  of  the  lituigy ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  a  few  strokes  appriito  the 
people  without,  that  the  hyoan  to  the  holy 
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Tliil^  is  about  to  be  sung,  when  all  work 
m  immediately  raapendea,  they  bow  and 
cross  themselyesy  repeating  silently  the 
▼ene  then  sinmng  in  the  church. — CfveralL 

BELL  BOOK  AND  CANDLE.  Between 
die  seventh  and  the  tenth  century,  the 
aeotenoe  of  excommunication  was  at- 
tended with  great  solemnities.  The  most 
important  was  the  extinction  of  lamps  or 
euidles  hj  throwing  them  on  the  ground, 
wlUi  an  imprecation,  that  those  against 
whom  the  imprecation  was  pronounced 
Bi^t  be  extinguished  or  destroyed  by  the 
vengeance  of  God.  The  people  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  this  ceremony  by  the 
•omid  of  a  bell,  and  the  curse  accom- 
panying the  ceremony  were  pronounced 
out  of  a  book  by  the  minister,  standing  in 
abalo<my.  Hence  originated  the  phrase 
ef  onrsing  by  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

BEMA.  liie  name  of  tne  bishop's  throne 
in  the  primitiye  church.  This  seat  or 
throne,  together  with  those  of  the  pres- 
brters,  was  always  fixed  at  the  upper 
ommcel,  in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  altar. 
For,  anciently,  the  seats  of  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  joined  together,  and 
both  were  called  thrones.  The  manner 
of  their  sitting  is  related  by  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  in  his  description  of  the  church  of 
Anastasia,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
iMshop,  sitting  upon  the  high  throne,  and 
the  presbyters  on  lower  benches  on  each 
aide  of  hua.-^Bingham. 

BENEDICITE.  A  canticle  used  at 
Morning  Ptayer,  after  the  first  lesson. 
This  canticle  is  so  called,  because,  in  the 
Latin  Tonion,  it  begins  with  these  words. 
It  is  called  «  The  song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren,''  because  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
A»uiah  (whom  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
named  Shadrach,  Meshach.and  Abednego, 
Dan.  i.  7)  are  reported  to  nave  suns  it  in 
the  bnmmg  fiery  furnace,  into  which  they 
were  cast  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
•dhering  steadfastly  to  their  God  (Dan.  iiL 
19),  &c.,  and  in  which  Gron  preserved 
^em  in  a  miraculous  manner  (ver.  27).^ 
Dr.  Beimd, 

This  and  the  To  Deum  are  the  only 
hymns  used  in  our  service  that  are  of 
BMn's  oomposinff.  Our  Church  being  care- 
fely  even  beyond  all  the  ancient  Churches, 
in  flinging  to  God,  to  sing  in  the  words  of 
GoDi — Dr.  Biue. 

BENEDICTINES.  An  order  of  monks 
who  profess  to  follow  the  rules  of  St  Be- 
nedict. The  Benedictines,  beins  those  only 
that  are  properly  called  monks,  wear  a 
looae  Mack  gownj  with  laige  Wlleeleevesi 


and  a  capuche^.  ei  oowl,  on  their  heads,  ' 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon 
law  they  are  styled  black  friars,  firom  the 
color  of  their  habit  The  rules  of  St. 
Benedict,  as  observed  by  the  English 
monks  before  the  disolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, were  as  follows :  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  circle  of 
which  devotions  had  respect  to  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ  :  they  were  obliged 
alwajs  to  go  two  and  two  together :  every 
day  m  Lent  thejr  were  obliged  to  fast  tiu 
six  in  the  evening ;  and  abated  of  their 
usual  time  of  sleeping  and  eating ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  practise  anj  voluntaiy 
austerity  without  leave  of  their  superior: 
they  never  conversed  in  their  refectory  at 
meals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures:  they  all  slept  in 
the  same  dormitory,  but  not  two  in  a  bed: 
they  lay  in  their  clothes :  for  small  faults 
they  were  shut  out  from  meals :  for  greater, 
thev  were  debarred  religious  commerce, 
and  excluded  from  the  chapel :  incorrigible 
ofienders  were  excluded  from  the  monas- 
teries. Every  monk  had  two  coats,  two 
cowls,  a  table  book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and 
a  handkerchief;  and  the  furniture  of  his 
bed  was  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a 
pillow. 

The  time  when  this  order  came  into 
England  is  well  known,  for  in  596  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  hither  Augustine,  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome, 
with  several  other  Benedictine  monks. 
Augustine  became  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ]  and  the  benedictines  founded  several 
monasteries  in  England,  as  also  the  metro- 

Jiolitan  Church  of  Canterbury.  Pope 
ohn  XXII.,  who  died  in  1354,  after  an 
exact  inquiry,  found,  that,  since  the  first 
rise  of  the  order,  there  had  been  of  it 
twenty-four  popes,  near  200  cardinals, 
7000  archbishops,  15,000  bishops^  15,000 
abbots  of  renown,  above  4000  saints,  and 
upwards  of  37,000  monasteriea  There 
have  been  likewise  of  this  order  twenty 
emperors  and  ten  empresses,  forty-seven 
kings,  and  above  fifty  queens,  twenty  mub 
of  emperors,  and  forty-eight  sons  of  kings, 
about  one  hundred  princesses,  daughters 
of  kin^  and  emperors,  besides  dukes^ 
marquises,  earls,  countesses,  &c.,  innu- 
merable. This  order  has  produced  a  vast 
number  of  eminent  authors  and  other 
learned  men.  Rabanus  set  up  the  school 
of  Germany  Alcuinus  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Dionysius  Exiguus  per- 
fected   the     ecclesiastical    computation. 
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Guido  inrented  the  scale  of  music,  and 
Sylvester  the  organ.  They  boast  to  nave 
produced  Anselm,  Ildephonsus,  Venerable 
Bede,  &c.  There  are  nuns  likewise  who 
follow  the  otder  of  St.  Benedict :  amon^ 
whom  those  who  call  themselres  miti- 

fated,  eat  flesh  three  times  a  week,  on 
nndays,  Tuesdays^  and  Thursdays;  the 
others  observe  the  rule  of  St  lienedict 
in  its  rigor,  and  eat  no  flesh  unless  they 
are  sick. 

BENEDICTION.  A  solemn  act  of  bles- 
sing performed  by  ttte  bishops  and  priests 
of  me  Church.   In  the  Jewisb  Church,  the 

Eriests,  by  the  command  of  GrOD,  were  to 
less  the  people,  by  s&ying)  "  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee'.  The  Lord  make 
hts  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee.  The  liORD  lift  up  his  counte- 
nance upon  thee « and  give  thee  peace.''  In 
the  Church  of  England^  several  forms  of 
blessing  are  used^  agreemg  with  the  parti- 
cular office  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The 
ordinary  benediction  at  the  close  of  divine 
service,  from  the  end  of  the  communion 
office,  is  in  these  words:  ''The  peace 
of  60^,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  and  pf  his  Son 
Jesus  Chiubt  our  Lord  :  and  the  blessing 
of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holt  Ghost,  be  amongst  you,  and 
remain  with  you  always."  The  former 
part  of  this  is  taken  from  Philippians  iv.  7, 
and  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a 
Christian  paraphrase  of  Numbers  vi.  24, 
&c.  Other  forms  of  blessing,  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  above,  may  be  found  in  the 
offices  for  confirmation,  matrimony,  and 
visitation  of  the  sick. 

BENEDICTUS.  The  Latin  for  '•  blessed," 
which  is  the  first  word  in  one  of  the 
hymns  to  be  said  or  sung  af\er  the  second 
lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the 
Church.  The  Benedictus  is  taken  from 
Luke  i.  from  the  68th  to  the  7 2d  verse, 
being  part  of  the  song  of  Zacharias  the 
priest,  conceminz  his  son  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  to  be  the  forenmner  of  Christ, 
but  was  then  only  in  his  infancy. 

When  the  gospel  was  first  published  to 
the  world,  the  angels  sang  praise ;  and  all 
holy  men,  to  whom  it  vras  revealed,  enter- 
tained these  ''good  tidinss"  with  great 
joy.  And  since  it  is  our  duty  also,  vimen- 
ever  we  hear  the  eospel  read,  to  give  gk>ry 
to  God,  therefore  me  Church  appoints  this 
hymn,  which  was  composed  by  holy  Za- 
cnarias  upon  the  first  notice  that  God  had 
sent  a  SAVioira  to  mankind,  and  is  one  of 
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the  evangelical  hymns  indited  by  Gos^s 
Spirit  upon  this  occasion.  Its  original 
therefore  is  divine,  its  matter  unexceptioD* 
able,  and  its  fitness  for  this  j^aco  unquea* 
tionable. — Dion  Comhtr, 

The  Church  hath  appK>inted  two  sonffs 
of  praise  and  thanksgivins  to  be  used, 
either  of  them  after  each  lesson,  but  not 
so  indifierently,  but  that  the  former 


tice  of  exemplaiy  churches  and  reason  mar 
guide  us  in  the  choice.  For  the  '^Te 
Deum,'' ''  Benedictus^" ''  Magnificat,"  and 
''  Nunc  Dimittis,"  bein^  the  most  ezptee* 
sive  jubilations  and  rejoicinss  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  may  be  said  mom 
often  than  the  rest,  especially  on  Sundays 
and  other  festivals  of  our  LoBD.-^BMi^p 

BENEFICE.  This  is  a  feudal  term, 
and,  accordinff  to  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  ail  church  prefennents,  except 
bishoprics,  are  comprenended  by  it ;  that 
is,  all  parochial  preferments,  such  as  reo- 
tories  and  vicarages,  and  likewise  &di  dig* 
nities,  such  as  archdeaconries,  deaneries, 
and  prebends.  The  first  of  these,  viz^  reo* 
tones  and  vicarages,  are  benefioes  widi 
cure  of  souls.  As  to  parochial  benefices 
with  cure,  the  canon  law  defines  them  to 
be  a  distinct  portion  of  ecclesiastical  rightk 
set  apart  from  any  temporal  interest,  and 
joined  to  the  spiritual  function;  and  to 
these  no  jurisdiction  is  annexed :  but  it  is 
otherwise  as  to  archdeacons  and  deans,  for 
they  have  a  jurisdiction,  because  they  for- 
merly took  the  confession  of  the  chapter, 
and  visited  them.  It  is  essential  to  a  paro> 
chial  benefice  that  it  be  bestowed  freely 
(reserving  nothing  to  the  patron),  as  a  pro* 
vision  for  the  clerx,  who  is  only  an  uttjpvC' 
tuartfj  and  hath  no  inheritance  in  it :  that 
it  have  something  of  spirituality  annexed 
to  it ;  for  where  it  is  given  to  a  la3rnian,  it 
is  not  properly  a  benefice :  that  in  its  own 
nature  it  be  perpetual,  that  is,  for  evef 
annexed  to  the  Church;  and  all  manner  of 
contracts  concerning  it  are  void. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  The  jirW. 
legium  clericalej  or,  in  common  s^ecb«  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  had  its  origin  uom 
the  pious  regard  paia  by  Christian  princea 
to  tne  Church  of  Christ.  The  exemp- 
tions which  they  granted  to  the  Chnrdi 
were  principally  of  two  kinds :  1.  Exemp- 
tion of  places  consecrated  to  religioiw 
offices  from  criminal  arrests,  whioh  waa 
the  foundation  of  santhnria.  2.  Exempt 
tions  of  the  persons  of  the  deigy  from 
criminal  prooess  before  the  secular  magi^* 
trate  in  a  few  particakr  casee,  whioh  waa 
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the  trae  ori^  and  meaning  of  the  privi' 
Itgmm  dencak.  Originally  the  law  was 
held  that  no  man  shonld  he  admitted  to 
die  privilege  of  the  clergy  hut  such  as  had 
the  hiMtum  it  tonswram  Sericaiem,  But,  in 
pKfcem  of  time,  a  much  wider  and  more 
comprehensiye  criterion  was  established. 
ereiy  one  that  conld  read  being  accountea 
a  olem  or  dericus,  and  allowed  the  bene- 
fit of  deikship,  whether  in  holy  orders  or 
not 

BEREANS.  An  obscnre  sect  of  se- 
oeders  from  the  Scottish  establishment, 
which  originated  in*  the  exclnsion  of  one 
Barclay  mm  the  parish  of  Fettercaim,  in 
Kincaidineshire.  m  1773.  They  adopted 
the  name  of  Bereans  in  allusion  to  the 
text— ''Theee  (the  Bereans)  were  more 
noble  than  those  in  Thesealonica,  in  that 
they  Teeeired  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  those  things  were  so.'^  (Acts  xvii. 
11.^  The  Bereans  reject  all  natnral  re* 
ligion, — they  take  faith  to  be  a  simple 
oedence  of  God's  word, — they  consider 
personal  assurance  of  the  essence  of  fetith, 
and  unbelief  as  the  unpardonable  sin. 
ThiBj  denj  any  smritnal  mterpretation  to 
the  nistoneal  works  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  reckon  the  psalms  so  exclusively  t3rpi- 
cal  or  prophetical  of  Chkist,  as  to  be  with- 
out application  to  the  experience  of  indi- 
▼idaal  Christiana. 

BERENGARIANS.  A  denomination, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  adhered  to 
the  o^nions  of  Berensttr,  archdeacon  of 
Angers^  the  loBimed  and  able  opponent  of 
Lanfrano,  whoee  work  has  been  in  part 
recovered,  and  was  printed  a  few  years 
flnice  at  Beiiin.  '^  It  was  never  my  asser- 
tion/' saya  he,  "  that  the  bread  and  wine 
on  the  altar  are  only  sacramental  signs. 
Let  BO  one  suppose  that  I  affirm  that  the 
hvead  was  not  oecome  the  body  of  Christ 
from  being  simj^e  bread  by  consecration 
on  the  ahv.  It  {Mainly  becomes  the  body 
of  Csanr.  but  not  the  bread  which  in  its 
matter  ana  essence  is  corruptible,  but  in 
as  fiur  aa  it  is  capable  of  becominjp;  what  it 
was  not,  it  beooraes  the  body  of  Christ. 
but  not  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
pfodootion  of  his  very  body,  for  that  body 
OBoe  generated  on  eaiUi  so  many  years 
ago^  can  never  be  produced  again.  The 
bready  however,  becomes  what  it  never 
was  before  eonseoration,  and  firom  being 
ikm  common  substance  of  bread,  is  to  us 
tiM  blessed  body  of  Christ."  His  foUow- 
en^  however,  did  not  hold  to  his  doctrines, 
«iuoh|  in  themselves^  were  a  Catholic 


protest  s^inst  Romish  errors. — Cave,  Hat. 
literar.  Sw,    *'  Hildebrand." 

BIBLE.  (See  Scripture  and  Canon  €f 
Scripture.)  The  name  applied  by  Chris- 
tians by  way  of  eminence  to  the  sacred 
volume,  in  which  are  contained  the  reve« 
lations  of  God.  The  names  and  numbers 
of  the  canonical  books  will  be  found  un- 
der the  word  ScriUure, 

The  division  oi  the  Scriptures  into  chap- 
ters, as  they  are  at  present,  took  place  in  the 
middle  ages.  Some  attrioute  it  to  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But  the 
resu  author  of  this  invention  was  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Claro,  commonly  called  Hugo  Car- 
dinalis,  from  his  being  the  first  Dominican 
raised  to  the  degree  of  cardinal.  This 
Hugo  flourished  about  the  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
projected  the  first  concordance,  which  is 
that  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible.  As  the 
intention  of  this  work  was  to  render  the 
finding  of  any  word  or  passage  in  the 
Scriptures  more  easy,  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  into  sections,  and  the 
sections  into  subdivisions.  These  sections 
are  the  chapters  into  which  the  Bible  has 
been  divided  since  that  time.  But  the  sub- 
division of  the  chapters  was  not  then  in 
verses  as  at  present.  Hugo  subdivided 
them  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  o,  which 
were  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance firom  each  other,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  chapters.  About  the  year, 
1445,  Mordecai  Nathan,  a  famous  Jewish 
Rabbi,  improved  Hugo's  invention^  and 
subdivided  the  chapters  into  verses,  m  the 
manner  they  are  at  present. 

The  first  EnKlish  Bible  we  read  of  was 
that  translated  by  Wicliff,  about  the 
year  1360.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Wiclifi'  was  printed  by 
Lewis,  about  1731,  and  the  whole  of 
Wiclin 's  translation  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished. J.  de  Trevisa,  who  died  about 
1398,  is  also  said  to  have  translated  the 
whole  Bible;  but  whether  any  copies  of 
his  translation  are  remaining  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  first  printed  Bible  in  our  lan- 
guage was  that  translated  by  W.  Tindal. 
assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  abroad 
in  1526;  but  most  of  the  copies  were 
bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bishop  Tunstal 
and  Sir  Tnomas  More.  It  only  contained 
the  New  Testament,  and  was  revised  and 
republished  by  the  same  person  in  1530. 
The  prologues  and  prefaces  added  to  it 
reflect  on  me  bishops  and  clemj:  but  this 
edition  was  also  suppressed,  and.  the  copies 
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burnt.  In  1532,  Tindal  and  his  associates 
finished  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  Ai)o- 
orypha.  and  printed  it  aoroad ;  but  while 
he  was  afterwards  preparing  a  second 
edition,  he  was  taken  up  and  burnt  for 
heresy  in  Flanders.  On  Tindal's  death,  his 
work  was  carried  on  by  Coverdale,  and 
John  Rogers,  superintendent  of  an  EInglish 
church  in  Germany,  and  the  first  martyr 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  translated 
the  Apocrjrpha,  and  revisea  Tindal's  trans- 
lation, comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and   adding 

Srefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's  Bible. 
[e  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
1537.  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas 
Mattnews ;  whence  this  has  been  usually 
called  Matthews'  Bible.  It  was  printed 
at  Hamburgh,  and  license  obtained  for 
publishing  it  in  England,  by  the  favor  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishoos 
Latimer  and  Shaxton.  The  first  Bible 
printed  by  authority  in  England,  and  pub- 
licly set  up  in  churches,  was  this  same 
Tindal's  version,  revisea  and  compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  many  places 
amended  by  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Elxeter ;  and  examined  after  him 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  pre- 
face to  it ;  wnence  this  was  called  Cran- 
mer's  Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton 
and  published  in  1540;  and  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  every  parish  was  obliged  to 
set  one  of  the  copies  m  their  church,  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month :  yet 
two  years  after,  the  popish  bishops  ob- 
tained its  suppression  by  the  king,  it  was 
restored  under  Edward  VL,  suppressed 
again  under  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  re- 
stored again  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  given, 
1562.  Some  English  exiles  at  Geneva, 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  viz.,  Coverdale, 
Goodman,  Gibbie,  Sampson,  Cole,  Witting- 
ham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  translation, 

Erinted  there  in  1560,  the  New  Testament 
aving  been  printed  in  1 558 ;  hence  called 
the  Geneva  bible,  containing  the  varia- 
tions of  readings,  marginal  annotations,  &c., 
on  account  of  which  it  was  much  valued  by 
the  Puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 
reigns.  Archbishop  Parker  resolved  on  a 
new  translation  for  the  public  use  of  the 
Church;  and  engaged  the  bishops  and 
other  learned  men,  to  take  each  a  share  or 
portion;  these,  being  afterwards  joined 
together  and  printed,  with  short  anno- 
tations, in  1568,  in  laige  folio,  made,  what 
was  anerwards  called,  the  Great  English 
Bible,  and  commonly  the  Bishops'  Bible. 


In  1589  it  was  also  published  in  octavo 
in  a  small  but  fine  black  letter ;  and  here 
the  chapters  were  divided  into  verses,  but 
without  any  breaks  for  thera,  in  which 
the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  fol* 
lowed,  which  was  the  first  English  Bible 
where  any  distinction  of  verses  was  made. 
It  was  anerwards  printed  in  large  folio 
with  corrections,  and  several  prol^omena 
in  1572;  this  is  called  Matthew  Parker's 
Bible.  The  initial  letters  of  each  transis- 
tor's name  were  put  at  the  end  of  his 
part ;  ex.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateach. 
W.  E.  for  WiUiam  Exon ;  that  is,  William, 
bishop  of  fbceter,  whose  allotment  endea 
there;  at  the  end  of  Samuel.  R.  M.  for 
Richard  JVIanevensis,  or  bishop  of  St 
David's,  to  whom  the  second  allotment  fell, 
and  so  with  the  rest  The  archbishop  oye^ 
looked,  directed,  examined,  and  finidied 
the  whole.  This  translation  was  used  in 
the  churches  for  forty  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private 
houses,  being  printed  about  twenty  times 
in  as  many  years.  King  James  bore  it  an 
inveterate  hatred,  on  account  of  the  notes, 
which,  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
he  charged  as  partial,  untrue,  seditioui^ 
&c.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  too,  had  its  faults. 
The  king  frankly  ownea  that  he  had  seen 
no  good  translation  of  the  Bible  in  EngUsh ; 
but  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  worst 
of  all.  After  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  the  bishops,  two  other  private  ver- 
sions had  been  made  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  first  by  Laurence  Thompson, 
from  Beza's  Latin  edition,  with  the  notes 
of  Beza,  published  in  1 582,  in  quarto,  and 
afterwards  in  1589,  varying  very  little  from 
the  Geneva  Bible;  the  second  by  the 
Romanists  at  Rheims,  in  1584,  called  the 
Rhemish  Bible,  or  Rhemish  translation. 
These,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  from  having  tne  Scriptures  in  their 
vulgar  tongue,  resolved  to  give  a  version 
of  their  own  as  favoraole  to  their 
cause  as  might  be.  It  was  printed  oa 
large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter  and  mar^^n. 
One  complaint  against  it  was,  its  retaining 
a  number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
untranslated,  for  want,  as  the  editors  ez« 
press  it,  of  proper  and  adequate  terms  in 
the  English  to  render  them  by ;  as  the  words 
azymes,  tunikej  hoiocaustf  prepuce^  pascke^ 
&c. ;  however,  many  of  the  copies  were 
seized  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  searchers,  and 
confiscated ;  and  Thomas  Cartwright  was 
solicited  by  secretary  Walsingham  to  re- 
fute it  J  but  after  some  progress  had  been 
made  m  it,  Axchbishop  Whitgift  prohibited 
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h\»  proceeding  further,  ju(]gin<^  it  improper 
that  the  doctrine  of  th^  Church  of  England 
Bhoald  be  committed  to  the  defence  of  a 
Puritan.  He  appointed  Dr.  Fulke  in  his 
place.  who*refuted  the  Rhemists  with  great 
spirit  and  learning.  Cartwri^ht's  Refuta- 
tion wait  also  afterwards  published  in  1618, 
under  Archbishop  Abbot.  About  thirty 
years  after  their  New  Testament,  the 
Roman  Catholics  published  a  translation 
of  the  Old  at  Douay,  1609  and  1610,  from 
the  Vulgate,  with  annotations,  so  that  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  have  now  the 
whole  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue :  though 
it  is  to  be  observed,  they  are  ^bidden  to 
read  it  without  a  license  from  tneir  supe- 
riors: and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there 
is  not  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  does 
not  lie  under  the  ban  of  one  or  of  all  the 
popes^  most  of  them  being  in  the  Index 
EzpuigatoriuA.  The  last  English  Bible 
was  that  which  proceeded  from  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  of  Conference  in  1603:  where. 
many  exceptions  being  made  to  the  Bishops^ 
Bible,  King  James  gave  order  for  a  new 
one ;  not,  as  the  preface  expresses  it,  for  a 
translation  altogether  new,  nor  yet  to  make 
a  good  one  better,  or,  of  many  good  ones, 
one  best.  Fifty-four  learned  men  were 
appointed  to  this  office  by  the  king,  as 
appears  by  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop, 
dated  1604 ;  which  being  three  years  before 
the  translation  was  entered  upon,  it  is 
probable  seven  of  them  were  either  dead, 
or  had  declined  the  task;  since  Fuller's 
list  of  the  translators  make  but  forty-seven, 
who,  being  ranged  under  six  divisions, 
entered  on  their  province  in  1607.  It  was 
published  in  1613,  with  a  dedication  to 
James,  and  a  learned  preface  :  and  is  com- 
monly called  King  James's  Bible.  After 
this,  all  the  other  versions  dropped,  and 
fell  into  disuse,  except  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  still  continued  according  to 
the  Bidiops'  translation  till  the  aheration 
of  the  litufigpr  in  1661,  and  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  which  are  to  this  day  continued  as 
in  the  old  version. 

BIDDING  PRAYER.  The  formulary 
which  the  Church  of  England  in  the  55th 
canon  directs  to  be  used,  before  all  ser- 
mons, lectures,  aud  homilies,  is  called  the 
Bidding  Prayer^  because  in  it  the  preacher 
is  directed  to  hd  or  exhort  the  people  to 
pray  for  certain  specified  objects.  The 
custom  of  bidding  prayers  is  ver}'  ancient, 
as  may  be  seen  in  St.  Chrysostom's  ana 
other  liturgies,  where  the  biddings  occur 
iieqiiently}  and  are  called  allocutions. 
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The  55th  canon  above  alluded  to  is  as 
follows: — Before  all  sermons,  lectures, 
and  homilies,  the  preachers  and  ministers 
shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer,  in  this  Jbrmy  or  to  this  effect,  as 
briefly  as  conveniently  they  may :  "  Ye 
shall  pray  for  Christ's  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. And  herem  I  reauire  you  most 
especially  to  pray  for  ttie  king's  most 
excellent  majesty,  our  Sovereign  Lord 
James,  kin^  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
supreme  governor  in  these  his  realms,  and 
all  other  his  dominions  and  countries,  over 
all  persons,  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesi- 
astical as  temporal.  Ye  shall  also  pray 
for  our  gracious  Queen  Anne,  the  noble 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the  king 
and  Queen's  royal  issue.  Ye  shall  also 
prav  for  the  ministers  of  God's  holy  word 
and  sacraments,  as  well  archbishops  and 
bishops,  as  other  pastors  and  curates.  Ye 
shall  also  pray  for  the  king's  most  honora- 
ble council,  and  for  all  tne  nobility  and 
magistrates  of  this  realm,  that  all  and  every 
of  these  in  their  several  calling  may  serve 
truly  and  painfully  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  edifying  and  well-govemingof  his 
people,  remembering  the  account  that  they 
must  make.  Also  ye  shall  pray  for  the 
whole  commons  of  this  realm,  that  they 
may  live  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  God. 
in  bumble  obedience  to  the  king,  ana 
brotherly  charity  one  to  another.  Finally, 
let  us  praise  God  for  all  of  those  which  are 
departed  out  of  this  life  in  the  faith-  of 
Christ,  and  pray  unto  God  that  we  ma^ 
have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after  their 
good  example,  that,  this  life  ended,  we 
may  be  made  partakers  with  them  of  the 
glorious  resurrection  in  the  life  ever- 
lasting; always  concluding  with  the  Lord's 
prayer." 

The  special  pleading  of  some  presb3rte- 
rians  and  their  advocates  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
alluded  to  is  not  the  present  presbyterian 
establishment.  The  canon  was  enacted  in 
1604.  But  as  early  as  1598,  if  not  earlier, 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  had  se- 
cured to  the  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal prelates,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king, 
their  seats  and  voices  in  parliament.  Be- 
fore 1600,  there  appear  to  have  been 
bishops  nominated  to  ttie  sees  of  Aberdeen, 
Argyie,  Duokeld,  Brechin,  and  Dumblane. 
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David  Lindsay  and  George  Gladstone 
were  in  ihat  year  nominated  respectively 
to  the  sees  of  Ross  and  Caithness.  True, 
these  bishops-designate  were  not  conse- 
crated till  a  few  years  later ;  but  when  the 
law  of  the  land  had  recognised  their  estate, 
and  the  men  were  known  and  appointed, 
it  is  evidently  a  mere  equivocation  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  '*  was  then  as 
now,  presbylerian ." 

BIER.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead 
are  carried  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parish. 

BIRTH-DAYS.  In  the  ancient  Church, 
this  term,  in  its  application  to  martyrs, 
and  the  festivals  in  honor  of  them,  ex- 
pressed the  day  on  which  they  sunered 
death,  or  were  born  into  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  above.  In  this 
sense  it  stood  distinct  from  the  time  of 
their  natural  birth  into  the  world,  which 
was  considered  an  event  so  inferior, 
that  its  ordinary  designation  was  mergea 
in  that  of  a  translation  to  the  joys  of  a 
better  world.  "  When  ye  hear  of  a  birth- 
day of  saints,  brethren/'  says  Peter  Chry- 
sologus,  '^  do  not  think  that  this  ia  spoken 
of  in  which  they  are  born  on  earth,  of  the 
flesh,  but  that  in  which  they  are  born  from 
earth  into  heaven,  from  labor  to  rest, 
from  temptations  to  repose,  from  torments 
to  deligfhts,  not  fluctuating,  but  strong, 
and  stable,  and  eternal,  from  the  derision 
of  the  world  to  a  crown  and  glory.  Such 
are  the  birth-days  of  the  martyrs  that  we 
celebrate." 

BISHOP.  (See  OrderSj  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, Succession,  Archbishop.)  This  is 
the  title  now  given  to  those  who  are  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  English  word  comes  from  the  Saxon 
bischop,  which  is  derivative  from  the 
Greek  *EirMrro«f,  an  overseer  or  inspector. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  it  relates 
to  the  office  of  bishop,  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus: — As  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  sent 
by  the  Father,  so  were  the  Apostles  sent  by 
him.  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,"  he 
says  soon  after  his  resurrection.  '^  even  so 
send  I  you."  Now,  how  had  tne  Father 
sent  him.  He  had  sent  him  to  act  as  his 
supreme  minister  on  earth ;  as  such  to  ap- 
pomt  under  him  subordinate  ministers,  and, 
to  do  what  he  then  did  when  his  work  on 
earth  was  done,  to  hand  on  his  commission 
to  others.  The  Apostles,  in  like  manner, 
were  sent  by  Christ  to  act  as  his  chief 
ministers  in  the  Church,  to  appoint  subor- 
dinate ministers  under  them,  and  then,  as 
he  had  done,  to  hand  on  their  commission  to 


others.  And  on  this  commission,  after  oar 
Lord  had  ascended  up  on  high,  the  Apos- 
tles proceeded  to  act  They  formed  their 
converts  into  churches:  these  churchefl 
consisted  of  baptized  believers,  to  offici- 
ate among  whom  subordinate  ministers, 
priests,  and  deacons  were  ordained,  while 
the  apostle  who  formed  any  particular 
church  exercised  over  it  episcopal  superin- 
tendence, either  holding  an  occasional  visi- 
tation, by  sending  for  the  cler^  to  meet  him 
(as  St.  Paul  summoned  to  Miletus  the  cler- 
gy of  Ephesus),  or  else  transmitting  to  them 
those  pastoral  addresses,  which,  under  the 
name  of  epistles,  form  so  important  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  length, 
however,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
apostles  to  proceed  yet  further,  and  to  do 
as  their  Lord  had  empowered  them  to  do, 
to  hand  on  their  commission  to  others,  that 
at  their  own  death  the  governors  of  the 
Church  might  be  extinct.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  Titus,  who  was  placed 
in  Crete  by  St.  Paul,  to  act  as  chief  pastor 
or  bishop ;  and  another  in  Timothy,  who 
was  in  like  manner  set  over  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.  And  when  Timothy  was  thus 
appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  pastor,  he 
was  associated  with  St.  Paul,  who,  in 
writing  to  the  Philippians,  commences  his 
salutations  thus:  ^*  Paul  and  Timotheus  to 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  who  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons." 
Now  we  have  here  the  tnree  orders  of  the 
ministry  clearly  alluded  to.  The  title  of 
bishop  is,  doubtless,  given  to  the  second 
order:  but  it  is  not  for  words,  but  for 
things  that  we  are  to  contend.  Titles  may 
be  changed,  while  offices  remain;  sena- 
tors exist,  tnough  they  are  not  now  of 
necessity  old  men:  and  most  absurd  would 
it  be  to  contend  that,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  we  can  mean 
that  Constantine  held  no  other  office  than 
that  held  under  the  Roman  Republic,  be- 
cause we  find  Cicero  also  saluted  as  em- 
peror. So  stood  the  matter  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Church  were  generally  designated  apostles 
or  Angels,  t.  e.  messengers  sent  by  God 
himself  In  the  next  century,  the  office 
remaining,  the  designation  of  those  who 
held  it  was  changed,  the  title  of  Apostle 
was  confined  to  the  Twelve,  including  St. 
Paul ;  and  the  chief  pastors  who  succeeded 
them  were  thenceforth  called  bishops,  the 
subordinate  ministers  being  styled  priests 
and  deacons.  For  when  the  name  of 
bishop  was  given  to  those  who  had  that 
oversight  of  presbyterS;  which  presbyten 
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Iwd  of  their  flocks,  it  would  have  been 
manifeBtly  inconvenient,  and  calculated  to 
engender  confiision,  to  continue  the  epis- 
oopal  name  to  the  second  order.  And 
thus  we  see,  as  Christ  was  sent  by  the 
Father,  so  he  sent  the  Apostles ;  as  the 
Apostles  were  sent  by  Christ,  so  did  they 
send  the  first  race  of  bishops:  as  the  first 
race  of  bishops  was  sent  by  tne  Apostles, 
so  they  sent  the  second  race  of  bishops, 
the  second  the  third,  and  so  down  to  our 
present  bishops,  who  thus  trace  their  spiri- 
tnal  descent  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  prove  their  divine  authority  to  govern 
the  cnnrches  over  which  they  are  canoni- 
caUy  appointed  to  preside. 

Tiie  tnree  orders  of  the  ministry  in  the 
New  Testament  stand  thus:  1.  Order, 
Apostle.  2.  Order,  Bishop,  Presbyter  or 
Elder.  3.  Order,  Deacon.  Afterwards 
the  office  remaining  the  same,  there  was 
a  change  in  the  title,  and  the  ministers  of 
Christ  were  designated  thus:  1.  Order, 
Bishop,  formerly  Apostle.  2.  Order,  Pres- 
byter or  Elder.    3.  Order,  Deacon. 

The  officers  of  an  apostle  and  bishop 
are  thas  distinguished  by  the  learned  Bar- 
row :  ''  The  apostleship  is  an  extraordinary 
office,  charged  with  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  world ;  but  episcopacy 
is  an  ordinary  standing  charge  affixed  to 
one  place  and  requiring  a  special  attend- 
ance there.'' 

BISHOPS'  BIBLE.    (See  Bible.) 

BISHOPS,  ELECTION  OF.  When 
cities  were  at  first  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, the  bishops  were  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  people:  for  it  was  then  thought 
convenient  that  the  laity,  as  well  as  tne 
clergy;  shonld  concnr  in  tne  election,  that 
he  who  was  to  have  the  inspection  of 
them  aU  might  come  in  by  general  con- 
sent. 

Bnt  as  the  number  of  Christians  in- 
creased, this  was  found  to  be  inconveni- 
ent; for  tumults  were  raised,  and  some- 
times  murders  committed,  at  such  popu- 
lar elections.  To  prevent  such  disorders,. 
the  emperors  being  then  Christians,  re- 
•erved  me  election  of  bishops  to  them- 
eetves;  bnt  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  he 
had  obtained  supremacy  in  the  Western 
Church,  was  unwilling  that  the  bishops 
should  have  any  dependence  upon  princes; 
and  therefore  brought  it  about  that  the 
eanons  in  cathedral  churches  should  have 
die  cdeetion  of  their  bishops,  which  elec- 
tioM  were  usually  confirmed  at  Rome. 

Bat  princes  had  still  some  power  in 
thoae  elacdooa;  and  in  England  we  read. 
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that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  all  ec<;lesiastical 
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parliament. 


dignities 


conferred  by  the  king  in 


From  these  circumstances  arose  the  long 
controversy  about  the  right  of  investiture, 
a  point  conceded,  so  far  as  our  Church  is 
concerned,  by  Henry  I.,  who  only  reserved 
the  ceremony  of  homage  to  himself  from 
the  bishops,  in  respect  of  temporalities. 
King  John  aherwaras  granted  his  charter, 
by  common  consent  of  the  barons,  that 
the  bishops  should  be  eligible  by  the  chap- 
ter, though  the  right  of  the  crown  m 
former  times  was  acknowledged.  This 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  several  acts 
of  parliament.  This  election  by  the  chap- 
ter was  to  be  a  free  election,  but  founded 
upon  the  king's  cong^  d'elire:  it  was  af- 
terwards to  have  the  royal  assent :  and  the 
newly-elected  bishop  was  not  to  have  his 
temporalities  restored  until  he  had  sworn 
allegiance  lo  the  kins ;  but  it  was  agreed, 
that  confirmation  and  consecration  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  so  that  fo- 
reign potentate  gained  in  effect  the  disposal 
of  all  the  bishoprics  in  England. 

But  the  pope  was  not  content  with  this 
power  of  confirmation  and  consecration; 
he  would  oftentimes  collate  to  the  bishop- 
rics himself:  hence,  by  the  statute  of  the 
26th  Edward  III.  sec.  6,  it  was  enacted  as 
follows,  viz.,  The  free  elections  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  all  other  dignities 
and  benefices  elective  in  England,  shall 
hold'  from  henceforth  in  the  manner  as 
they  were  granted  by  the  king's  progeni- 
tors, and  the  ancestors  of  other  lords, 
founders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other 
benefices.  And  in  case  that  reservation, 
collation,  or  provision  be  made  by  the 
court  ot  Rome,  of  any  archbishopric, 
bishopric,  dignity,  or  other  benefice,  in 
disturoance  of  the  free  elections  aforesaid, 
the  king  shall  have  for  that  time  the  col- 
lations to  the  archbishoprics  and  other 
dignities  elective  which  be  of  his  advowry, 
such  as  his  progenitors  had  before  that  free 
election  was  granted :  since  that  the  elec- 
tion was  first  granted  by  the  king's  pro- 
genitors upon  a  certain  form  and  condition, 
as  to  demand  license  of  the  king  to 
choose,  and  after  the  election  to  have  his 
roval  assent,  and  not  in  other  manner; 
which  conditions  not  kept,  the  thing  ought 
by  reason  to  resort  to  its  first  nature. 

Afterwards,  by  the  25th  Henry  VIII.  c. 
20,  all  papal  jurisdiction  whatsoever  in 
this  matter  was  entirelv  taken  away :  by 
which  it  is  enacted — ^That  no  person  shall 
be  presented  and  nominated  to  the  Bishop 
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of  Rome,  otherwise  called  thf  pope,  or  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  for  the  omm  of  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop ;  but  the  same  shall  ut- 
terly cease,  and.be  no  longer  used  within 
this  realm. 

And  the  manner  and  order  as  well  of 
the  election  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
as  of  the  confirmation  of  the  election, 
and  consecration,  is  clearly  enacted  and 
expressed  by  that  statute.  By  the  statute 
of  the  Ist  Edward  VI.  c.  2,  aU  bishoprics 
were  made  donative^  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  principal  intent  of  this  act 
was  to  make  deans  and  chapters  less  ne- 
cessary, and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  dissolution  of  them. 

But  this  statute  was  afterwards  repealed, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  back  again, 
and  still  rests  upon  the  statute  of  the  25th 
Henrv  VIII.  c.  20. 

When  a  bishop  dies,  or  is  translated,  the 
dean  and  chapter  certify  the  queen  thereof 
in  chancery,  and  pray  leave  of  the  queen 
to  make  election.  Thereupon  the  sove- 
reign grants  a  license  to  them  under  the 
^reat  seal,  to  elept  the  person,  whom  by 
ner  letters  missive  she  has  appointed ;  and 
they  are  to  choose  no  other.  Within 
twenty-six  days  after  the  receipt  of  this 
license  they  are  to  proceed  to  election, 
which  is  done  after  this  manner :  the  dean 
and  chapter  having  made  their  election, 
must  certify  it  under  their  common  seal 
to  the  queen,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  and  to  the  bishop  elected  ;  then 
the  queen  gives  her  royal  assent  under  the 
great  seal,  directed  to  the  archbishop, 
commanding  him  to  confirm  and  conse- 
crate the  bisnop  thus  elected.  The  arch- 
bishop subscrioes  it  thus,  viz.  Fiat  confir' 
maiio,  and  grants  a  commission  to  his  vi- 
car-general to  perform  all  acts  requisite  to 
that  purpose.  Upon  this  the  vicar-general 
issues  a  citation  to  summon  all  persons, 
who  oppose  this  election,  to  appear,  &c., 
which  citation  is  affixed  by  an  officer  of 
the  arches,  on  the  door  of  Bow  Church, 
and  he  makes  three  proclamations  there 
for  the  opposers,  &c.,  to  appear.  After  this, 
the  same  officer  certifies  what  he  has 
done  to  the  vicar-general ',  and  no  person 
appearing  &c.,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, &c.,  the  proctor  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  exhibits  tne  royal  assent^  and  the 
commission  of  the  archbishop  directed  to 
his  vica^general,  which  are  both  read, 
and  then  accepted  by  him.  Afterwards 
the  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy  from  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  presents  the  newly- 
elected  bishop  to  the  vicar-generaU  returas 


the  citation,  and  desires  that  three  procla- 
mations may  be  made  for  the  opposers  to 
appear;  which  being  done,  and  none  ap- 
pearing, he  desires  that  they  may  proceed 
to  confirmation,  in  vcmam  contumacuB  ;  and 
this  is  subscribed  oy  the  vicar-general  in 
a  schedule,  and  decreed  by  him  accord- 
ingly. Then  the  proctor  exhibits  a  sum- 
mary petition,  setting  forth  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  election ;  in  which  it  is  desired 
that  a  certain  time  maybe  assigned  to  him 
to  prove  it  and  this  is  likewise  desired  by 
the  vicar-general.  Then  ho  exhibits  the 
assent  of  the  queen  and  archbishop  once 
more,  and  that  certificate  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  vicar-general,  and  of  the  af- 
fixing the  citation  on  the  door  of  Bow 
Church,  and  desires  a  time  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  sentence,  which  is 
also  decreed.  Then  three  proclamations 
are  again  made  for  the  opposers  to  appear, 
but  none  coming  they  are  pronounced 
contumaces ;  and  it  is  then  decreed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sentence,  and  this  is  in  another 
schedule  read  and  subscribed  by  the  vicar- 
general.  Then  the  bishop  elect  takes  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  canonical  obedience, 
and  that  against  simony,  and  then  the 
dean  of  the  arches  reads  and  subscribes 
the  sentence.  The  dean  and  chapter  are 
to  certify  this  election  in  twelve  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  letters  missive,  or  they 
incur  a  premunire.  And  if  they  refuse  to 
elect,  then  the  queen  may  nominate  a  per- 
son by  her  letters  patent.  So  that  to  the 
making  a  bishop,  these  things  are  requi- 
site, viz.  election,  confirmation,  consecra- 
tion, and  investiture.  Upon  election,  the 
person  is  only  a  bishop  nomine,  and  not  m 
rCj  for  he  has  no  power  of  jurisdiction  be- 
fore consecration. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  all  bishops 
and  abbots  sat  in  state  councils,  by  reason 
of  their  office,  as  they  were  spiritual  per- 
sons, and  not  upon  account  of  any  tenures ; 
but  after  the  Conquest  the  abbots  sat  there 
by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and  the  bishops 
in  a  double  capacity,  as  bishops  and  like- 
wise as  barons  by  tenure.  When  in  the 
11th  year  of  Henry  II.,  Archbishop  Becket 
was  condemned  m  parliament,  there  was 
a  dispute  who  should  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence, whether  a  bisnop  or  a  temporal 
lord:  those  who  desired  that  a  bishop 
should  do  it,  alleged  that  they  were  eccle- 
siastical persons,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
their  own  order  who  was  condemned ;  but 
the  bishops  replied  that  this  was  not  a 
spiritual  but  a  secular  judgment;  and  that 
they  did  not  sit  there  merely  as  bishops 
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bat  as  barons ;  and  told  the  house  of  peers, 
No$  baronet  vot  baroneSj  pares  hie  sumus. 
In  the  yer^  year  before,  in  the  tenth  of 
Henry  II.,  it  was  declared  by  the  Const!- 
tntions  of  Clarendon,  that  bishops,  and  all 
other  persons  who  hold  of  the  king  in 
eapitej  nave  their  possessions  of  him  sicut 
baroniamy  et  sicui  cteteri  barones,  debent  in- 
teretse  jwiidit  curia  regis^  Sfc.;  and  that 
they  ought  to  sit  there  likewise  as  bishops* 
that  is,  not  as  mere  spiritual  persons,  vested 
with  a  power  only  to  ordain  and  confirm, 
kc.j  but  as  they  are  the  governors  of  the 
Church.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  on  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  the  guardian  of 
the  spiritualities  is  summoned  to  the  par- 
liament in  the  room  of  the  bishop ;  and 
the  new  bishops  of  Bristol,  Chester,  Glou- 
cester, Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  which 
were  made  by  Henry  VIII..  and  the 
bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manchester,  have  no 
baronies,  and  yet  they  sit  in  parliament  as 
bishops  of  those  sees  by  the  king^s  writ. 

[The  following  are  the  canonical  regu- 
lations of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  election  of  bishops : — 

Canon  II.  1844.— QT  the  Election  of  Bi- 
Aoptt.  To  entitle  a  Diocese  to  the  choice 
of  a  bishop  by  the  Convention  thereof, 
there  most  be  at  the  time  of  such  choice, 
and  have  been  during  the  year  previous, 
at  least  six  officiating  presbyters  therein, 
regularly  settled  in  a  parish  or  church,  and 
qasdified  to  vote  for  a  bishop;  and  six  or 
more  parishes  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion electing.  But  two  or  more  adjoining 
Dioceses  not  having  respectively  the  reoui- 
site  number  of  presbyters  to  entitle  eitner 
to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  may  associate 
and  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  alike  in  each  ot  the 
aaaociated  Dioceses,  if  there  be  at  the  time 
of  such  choice,  and  have  been  during  the 
3rear  previons,  nine  or  more  presbyters,  re- 
nding in  any  part  of  such  associated  Dioce- 
ses qualified  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  bishop  so 
elected  shall  exercise  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tioii  over  each  of  the  associated  Dioceses, 
until  such  time  as  some  one  of  the  said 
Dioceses,  having  six  or  more  canonically 
qualified  to  elect  a  bishop,  shall  elect  him, 
and  he  shall  have  accepted  the  office  as 
its  own  exclusive  Diocesan;  whereupon 
his  connexion  with  the  other  associated 
Diocese,  or  Dioceses,  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine :  Promdid  always,  that  the  Diocese 
thus  aMOciating  in  the  election  of  a  com- 
mon bishop,  and  the  Convention  thereof, 
shall  in  all  other  respects  remain  as  before, 


unconnected  and  independent  of  each 
other:  Provided  also,  that  such  association 
shall  be  dissolved  on  the  demise  of  the 
bishop,  if  not  before. 

Canon  III. — Of  the  Certificates  to  be  pro- 
duced  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  Elect.  Every 
bishop  elect,  before  his  consecration,  shall 
produce  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  from 
the  Convention  by  whom  he  is  elected, 
evidence  of  such'electioui  and  from  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in 
General  Convention,  evidence  of  their  ap- 
probation of  his  testimonials,  and  of  their 
assent  to  his  consecration,  and  also  certifi- 
cates respectively,  in  the  following  words ; 
such  certificates,  in  both  cases,  to  be  signea 
by  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies,  composing  the  State 
Convention,  or  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
same  evidence  of  election  by,  and  the 
same  certificate  from  the  members  of,  the 
State  Convention,  shall  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
in  General  Convention. 

Testimony  from  the  Members  of  the  Conven- 
tion in' the  Diocese  from  whence  the  person 
is  recommended  for  Consecration. 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  fully 
sensible  how  important  it  is  that  the  sacred 
ofiice  of  a  bishoj)  should  not  be  unworthily 
conferred,  and  nrmly  persuaded  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  bear  testimony  on  this  solemn 
occa.sion,  without  partiality  or  afiection, 
do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  tes- 
tify, that  A.  B.  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, justly  liable  to  evil  report,  either 
for  error  in  religion  or  for  viciousness  in 
life;  and  that  we  do  not  know  or  believe 
there  is  any  impediment  on  account  of 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  consecrated  to 
that  holy  ofiice.  We  do,  moreover,  jointly 
and  severally  declare,  that  we  do  in  our 
conscience  believe  him  to  be  of  such  suf- 
ficiency in  good  learning,  such  soundness 
in  the  failh,  and  of  such  virtuous  and  pure 
manners,  and  godly  conversation,  that  he 
is  apt  and  meet  to  exercise  the  ofiice  of  a 
bishop,  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  edi- 
fying of  his  Church,  and  to  be  a  whole- 
some example  to  the  fiock  of  Christ. 

The  above  certificate  shall  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
in  General  Convention. 

Testimony  from  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies  in  General  Convention. 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
fully  sensible  how  important  it  is  that  the 
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sacred  ofRce  of  a  bishop  should  not  be  un- 
worthily conferred,  ana  firmly  persuaded 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  testimony  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  without  partiality  or  af- 
fection, do,  in  the  presence  of  Almightt 
God,  testify  that  A.  B.  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  justly  liable  to  evil  report, 
either  for  error  in  religion  or  for  vicious- 
ness  of  life ;  and  that  we  do  not  know  or 
believe  there  is  any  impediment  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  con- 
secrated to  that  holy  office;  but  that  he 
hath,  as  we  believe,  led  his  life  for  three 
years  last  past,  piously,  soberly,  and  hon- 
estly. 

Section  2.  If  the  House  of  Bishops 
consent  to  the  consecration,  the  presiding 
bishop,  with  any  two  bishops,  may  pro- 
ceed to  perform  the  same,  or  any  three 
bishops  to  whom  he  may  communicate 
the  testimonials. 

Canon  V. — Gfthe  Consecration  of  Bishops 
during  the  Recess  of  the  General  Convintion, 
If  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, the  Church  in  any  Diocese,  should 
be  desirous  of  the  consecration  of  a  bishop 
elect,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Church  in  such  Diocese  may,  by  their 
president,  or  by  some  person  or  persons 
specially  appointed,  communicate  the  de- 
sire to  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
churches  in  the  different  Dioceses,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  nece&sary  testi- 
monials; and  if  the  major  number  of  the 
Standing  Committees  shall  consent  to  the 
proposed  consecration,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese  concerned  shall  for- 
ward the  evidence  of  such  consent,  together 
with  other  testimonials,  to  the  presiding 
bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  or  in  case 
of  his  death,  to  the  bishop  who,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  is  to 
preside  at  the  next  General  Convention, 
who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  all 
the  bishops  of  this  Church  in  the  United 
States;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  bishops 
consent  to  the  consecration,  the  presiding 
bishop,  or  bishop  aforesaid,  with  any  two 
bishops,  may  proceed  to  perform  the  same; 
or  any  three  Bishops  to  whom  he  may 
communicate  the  testimonials. 

Section  2.  The  evidence  of  the  consent 
of  the  different  Standing  Committees  shall 
be  in  the  form  prescribed  for  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  GeneralCon- 
vention ;  and  without  the  aforesaid  requi- 
sites, no  consecration  shall  take  place  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  General  Convention. 
But  in  case  the  election  of  a  bishop  shall 
take  place  within  a  year  before  the  meet- 


ing of  the  General  Convention,  all  matters 
relative  to  the  consecration  shall  be  de- 
ferred until  the  said  meeting. 

Canon  III. — Of  the  Electionof  a  Missionary 
Bishop  to  the  QJice  of  a  Dvocesan  Bishop. 
Section  1.  When  a  Diocese  entitled,  agree- 
ably to  Section  2  of  Canon  I.  of  1838,  to 
\h&  choice  of  a  bishop,  shall  elect  as  its 
Diocesan  a  Missionary  bishop  of  this 
Church ;  if  such  election  shall  have  taken 
place  within  three  months  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Convention,  evidence 
thereof  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of 
the  General  Convention,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  each  House,  and  its  express  con- 
sent, shall  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
said  election,  and  shall  complete  the  same; 
so  that  the  bishop  thus  elected  shall  be 
thereafter  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  which 
has  elected  him. 

Section  2.  If  the  said  election  have  ta- 
ken place  more  than  three  months  before 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  the 
above  process  may  be  adopted,  or  the  fol- 
lowing instead  thereof,  viz. :  The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese  electing,  shaU 
give  duly  certified  evidence  of  the  Section 
to  every  bishop  of  this  Church,  and  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  eveiy  Diocese. 
On  receiving  notice  of  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  in  the  elec- 
tion, and  their  express  consent  thereto,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  con- 
cerned shall  transmit  notice  tliereof  to 
every  bishop  of  this  Church,  and  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  each  vacant  Dio- 
cese, which  notice  shall  state  what  bishops 
and  what  Standing  Committees  have  con- 
sented to  the  election.  And  the  same 
Committee  shall  transmit  to  every  congre- 
gation in  the  Diocese  concerned  to  be 
publicly  read  therein,  a  notice  of  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Episcopate  thereof  of  the  bishop 
thus  elected  ;  and  also  cause  public  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  in  such  other  way  as 
they  may  think  proper. 

Section  3.  When,  agreeably  to  Section  1 
of  Canon  I.  of  1838,  a  Diocese  requests  the 
General  Convention  to  elect  a  bishop  for 
the  same,  if  the  House  of  Bishops  should 
nominate  a  Missionary  bishop  to  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  a  vote  of  the 
said  House  of  Deputies,  concurring  in  the 
nomination,  shall  complete  the  election  of 
the  said  Missionary  Bishop  to  the  Dio- 
cesan charge  of  the  Diocese  concerned. 

Canon  I.  J  8 50. — Cf  Foreign  Missionary 
Bishops.  Section  1.  The  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  may  from  time  to  time, 
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on  nomination  by  the  House  of  Bishops, 
elect  a  noitable  person  or  persons  to  be  a 
bishop  or  bishops  of  this  Church,  to  exer- 
cise episcopal  functions  in  any  Missionary 
station  or  stations  of  this  Church  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States — which  the 
House  of  Bishops,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
ties, may  have  designated.  The  evidence 
of  such  election  shall  be  a  certificate,  to 
be  subscribed  by  a  constitutional  majority 
of  said  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
ties, expre^sin^  their  assent  to  the  said 
nomination,  which  certificate  shall  be  pro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  if  the 
House  of  Bishops  shall  consent  to  the  con- 
secration, they  may  take  order  for  that 
purpose. 

Section  2.  Any  bishop  elected  or  conse- 
secrated  under  this  canon,  or  any  foreign 
Missionary  bishop  heretofore  consecrated 
to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  any  place 
or  country  which  may  have  been  thus  desig- 
nated, shall  have  no  jurisdiction  except  in 
the  place  or  countr}'  tor  which  he  has  been 
elected  and  consecrated.  He  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Houi^e  of  Bishops, 
nor  shall  he  become  a  Diocesan  bishop  in 
any  organized  diocese  within  the  United 
States,  unless  with  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  bishops  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  also  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
present  at  the  session  of  the  General  Con- 
vention :  or  in  the  recess  of  the  Conven- 
tion— ^with  the  consent  of  the  Standing 
Committees  of  three-fourthsoftheDioce^es. 

Camox  III.  1850.— or  the  Election  of  a 
Pravmonal  Bishop  in  case  of  a  Diocese  whose 
Bitkop  iff  suspended  vnthout  a  precise  limita- 
tion if  time,  A  Diocese  deprived  of  the 
senrices  of  a  bishop,  by  a  sentence  of  sus- 
pension, without  a  precise  limitation  of 
time,  may  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Provisional  bishop,  who  when  iluly  conse- 
crated, shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
authoritv  of  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
doring  the  suspension  of  such  bishop,  and 
who,  in  case  of  the  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  bishop  and  his  restoration  to 
the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  an  assistant  bishop,  pre- 
scribed by  Canon  YI.  of  1832,  and  who  in 
■11  cases  shall  succeed  to  the  Bishop  on 
his  death  or  resignation.'*] 

BLASPHEMY.  (From  the  (Jreek  word, 
SXmg^/aatf  quosi  flXawrut  mv  <ptiiiriv.)  An  iniurv 
to  the  reputation  of  any^  but  now  used  al- 
most exclusively  to  designate  that  which 
derogates  from  the  honor  of  God,  whether 


by  detracting  from  his  person  or  attributes, 
or  by  attributing  to  the  creature  what  is 
due  to  God  alone. 

Blasphemy  is  a  crime  both  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  is  punishable  both  by 
the  statute  and  common  law  of  England. 

BLOOD.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
clergy  have  been  forbidden  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  capital  ofiences,  or  in  cases  of 
blood ;  a  rule  still  maintained  among  us  ; 
for  the  bishops,  who,  as  peers  of  parlia- 
ment, are  a  component  part  of  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  always 
retire  when  such  cases  are  before  tne 
house. 

BODY.  The  Church  is  called  a  body. 
(Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x.  17.  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 
Ephes.  iv.  4.  Col.  iii.  15.)  Like  every 
other  body,  society,  or  corporation,  it  has 
a  prescribed  form  of  admission,  baptism; 
a  constant  badge  of  membership,  the  eu- 
charist ;  peculiar  duties  (repentance,  faith, 
obedience)  ;  peculiar  privileges  (forgive- 
ness of  sins,  present  grace,  and  future 
glory)  ;  regularly  constituted  ofiicers  (bi- 
shops, priests,  and  deacons).  The  Church 
is  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head. 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN.  A  sect 
which  sprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1467.  In  1503  they  were  accused  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  King  Ladislaus  II., 
who  published  an  edict  against  them,  for- 
bidding them  to  hold  any  meetings,  either 
privately  or  publicly.  When  Luther  de- 
clared himsellagainst  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  endeavored  to 
join  his  party.  At  first,  that  reformer  show- 
ed a  great  aversion  to  them  ;  but  the  Bohe- 
mians sending  their  deputies  to  him  in 
1535,  with  a  full  account  of  their  doctrines, 
he  acknowledged  that  ihey  were  a  society 
of  Christians  whose  doctrine  came  near  to 
the  purity  of  the  gospel.  This  sect  published 
another  confession  of  faith  in  1535,  in 
which  they  renounced  anabaptism,  which 
they  at  first  professed;  upon  which  an 
union  was  concluded  with  the  Lutherans, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Zuinglians,  whose 
opinions  from  henceforth  they  continued 
to  follow. 

BOWING  AT  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS. 
(See  East.)  It  is  enjoined  by  the  eigh- 
teenth canon  of  the  Constitutions  of  me 
Church  of  England,  that  "When  in  the 
time  of  divine  service  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence 
shall  be  done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it 
halh  been  accustomed;  testifying  by  these 
outward  ceremonies  and  gestures,  their 
inward  humility,  Christian  resolution,  and 
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due  acknovrledgmeiit  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  eternal  Son  of  God,  is 
the  only  Saviour,  of  the  world,  in  whom 
alone  all  the  mercieB,  graces,  and  promises 
of  God  to  mankind,  for  this  life,  and  the 
life  to  come,  are  fully  and  wholly  com- 
prised.'^ We  do  not  bow  when  our  Lord 
IS  spoken  of  as  Christ;  for  when  we 
speak  of  him  as  the  Christ,  we  speak  of 
his  office,  the  anointed,  the  prophet,  priest, 
and  kin<^  of  our  race,  which  implies  his 
divine  nature.  Hut  Jesus  is  the  name  of 
his  humanity,  the  name  he  was  known 
by  as  man  ;  whenever,  therefore,  we  pro- 
nounce that  name,  we  bow,  to  signify  that 
he  who  for  our  sake  became  man  is  also 
God. 

The  usage  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
seems  founded  on  that  Scripture,  where  it 
is  declared,  that  "  God  hatii  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name:  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  ever  knee  should 
bow,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  I^rd,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father"  (Isa.  xlv.  23:  Phil.  ii.  9), 
&c.  Now  though  the  nioric  be  silent 
herein,  yet  the  canon  of  our  Church  thus 
enjoins.  "  Now  if  such  reverence  be  due 
to  that  great  and  ever-blessed  name,  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  lesson  or  sermon, 
how  much  more  in  the  creeds,  when  we 
mention  it  with  our  lips,  making  confes- 
sion of  our  faith  in  it.  adding  the  very 
reason  given  in  the  canon,  that  we  believe 
in  him  as  the  only  Son,'*  or  "only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,"  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  and  when  too  we  do  this  *•'  stand- 
ing," which  is  the  proper  position  fordoing 
reverence  ? — Dr.  nisse. 

[A  part  of  the  52d  of  the  "  Injunctions" 
given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1559,  reads 
thus :  **  Whensoever  the  name  of  Jesus 
shall  be  in  any  lesson,  sermon,  or  other- 
wise in  the  church  pronounced,  that  due 
reverence  be  made  of  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  with  lowness  of  courtesie  and 
uncovering  of  head  of  the  mankind,  as 
thereto  doth  necessarily  belong  and  here- 
tofore hath  been  accustomed."  (Sparrow's 
Articles). 

This  injunction  was  subsequently  in- 
corporated into  the  18lh  of  the  "  Consti- 
tutions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  in  these  words: 

"  Likewise,  when  in  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice the  I/)RD  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned, 
due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be  done  by 
all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accus- 
tomed." Tne  plain  interpretation  of  these 
quotations  is  tnat,  "  due  and  lowly  reve- 


rence" is  to  be  made,  when  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  mentioned  in  the  lessons  and 
sermon,  as  well  as  in  the  creed.  So  that 
if  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned 
fifty  times  "in  time  of  divine  service." 
**  due  and  lowly  reverence"  must  be  maae 
at  each  repetition. 

Bishop  Overall  in  his  annotations  upon 
the  rubric  "and  the  Epistle  ended,  he 
shall  say  the  gospel,"  says,  "  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Gospel  (and  never  ehe)  is 
adoration  made  at  the  name  of  Jesus  ]  for 
then  only  is  h  in  its  right  exaltations,  and 
then  may  stand  in  a  posture  ready  to  make 
reverence."  If  this  be  intended  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  injunction  or  canon,  it  con- 
travenes both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  them ; 
and  if  it  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  usage 
of  the  Church  in  his  day,  then  it  is  equally 
strange  that  a  person  so  eminent  as  Bishop 
Overall,  a  cotemporary  with  the  Convoca- 
tion which  formed  the  "  Constitutions  and 
Canons  Ecclesiastical,"  should  give  this 
remarkably  diverse  explanation  and  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  rubric  or  canon  m  the  Eng- 
lish Church  requiring  this  adoration  in  the 
creed  only,  and  in  tne  American  Church 
no  rubric  or  canon  requiring  it  to  be  done 
at  any  time.  The  10th  verse  of  the  ii. 
chapter  of  the  Philippians,  "that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
which  Wheatly  quotes  as  the  basis  of  the 
18th  canon  quoted  above,  has  reference, 
as  every  biblical  scholar  knows,  not  to 
the  literal  genuflexion  of  all  men  at  the 
repetition  of  the  word  Jesus,  but  to  the  spi- 
ritual adoration  which  all  hearts  should 
give  him  as  Lord  of  all,  for  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  would  require  us 
to  bow  the  knee  (not  the  heart)  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  ;  not  merely  when  repeated 
in  Divine  Service,  but  whenever  men- 
tioned in  the  church,  in  our  dwellings,  and 
in  the  streets. 

Bingham  states  the  following,  as  the 
origin  of  the  custom  uiulfr  consideration. 
"  The  name  of  Jesus  was  become  a  name 
of  infamy  among  the  Jews ;  whereas,  the 
name  of  Messias,  or  Christ,  and  GrOD  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  always  names  of  honor 
and  respect  among  them ;  for  this  reason, 
the  church  of  Christ,  to  do  a  peculiar  honor 
to  their  Lord,  took  up  this  decent  custom 
of  expressing  their  respect  to  him  at  the 
mention  of  the  very  name  by  which  the 
Jews  blasphemed  and  reviled  him;  to 
show  that  that  Jesus,  whom  they  hated 
and  reproached,  was  honored  by  them  as 
their  Lord  and  Christ."    (^French  Church 
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Jpology,  Book  IV.j  Chap.  VIJI.)  Bowing 
tt  the  name  of  Jesus,  is  therefore  extra- 
rabrical,  and  though,  if  freed  from  super^ti- 
tton,  may  not  be  condemned,  cannot  be 
enforced.! 

BOYLE'S  LECTURE.  A  lecture  foun- 
ded  under  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  in  1691,  which  consists  of  a  course 
of  eight  nermons,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity  a^inst  infidels,  and  to  answer 
new  difticulties,  &c.,  without  entering 
into  controversies  existing  among  Chris- 
tians. 

BRANDENBURG,  CONFESSION  OF. 
A  formulary,  or  confession  of  faith,  drawn 
up  in  the  ci^  of  Brandenburg  by  order  of 
the  elector,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the 
tenets  of  Luther  with  those  of  Calvin,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned 
by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

BREVIARY.  A  daily  office  or  book  of 
diTine  service  in  the  Romish  Church. 
After  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  or  missal, 
thoee  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
Roman  Catholics  are  the  prayers  contained 
in  the  eborch  office,  or  canonical  hours. 
This  office  is  a  form  of  prayer  and  in- 
struction combined,  consisting  of  psalms, 
lessons,  hymns,  prayers,  anthems,versicles, 
lu:.,  comDinea  in  an  established  order, 
separated  into  different  hours  of  the  day. 
It  IS  divided  into  seven,  or  rather  eight, 
parts;  and  like  the  English  liturgy,  it  has  a 
reference  to  the  mystery  or  festival  cele- 
brated. The  festival,  and  therefore  the 
office,  begins  with  vespers,  t.  e.  with  the 
evenins  prayer,  about  six  o'clock,  or  sun- 
set. Next  follows  compline,  to  beg  God's 
protection  during  sleep.  At  midnight 
come  the  three  nocturns,  as  they  are  called, 
or  matins,  the  longest  part  of  the  office. 
Lands,  or  the  morning  praises  of  God.  are 
appointed  for  the  cock-crowing,  or  before 
the  break  of  day.  At  six  o'clock,  or  sun- 
rise, the  prime  snail  be  recited :  and  terce, 
aezt,  and  none,  every  third  hour  after- 
wards. These  canonical  hours  of  prayer 
are  still  regularly  observed  by  many  re- 
ligious orders,  but  less  regularly  by  the 
secular  clergy,  even  in  the  choir.  When 
ihe  office  is  recited  in  private,  though  the 
observance  of  regular  hours  may  be  com- 
mendable, it  is  thought  sufficient  if  the 
whole  be  gone  through  any  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  church  office  is 
contained  in  what  is  called  the  breviary. 
In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Pope  Pius  V.  ordered  a  number 
of  learned  and  able  men  to  compile  the 
breriary;  and  by  his  boll,  Qiuod  a  nobis^ 


July,  1566,  sanctioned  it.  and  commanded 
the  use  thereof  to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  all  over  the  world.  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  in  1602,  finding  that  the 
breviary  of  Pius  V.,  had  been  altered  and 
depraved,  restored  it  to  its  pristine  state ; 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion; that  all  future  editions  should  strictly 
follow  that  which  he  then  printed  at  the 
Vatican.  Lastly,  Urban  Vlll.,  in  1631, 
had  the  language  of  the  whole  work,  and 
the  metres  of  the  hymns,  revised.  The 
value  which  the  Church  of  Rome  sets  upon 
the  breviary,  may  be  known  from  the 
strictness  with  which  she  demands  the 
perusal  of  it.  Whoever  enjoys  any  eccle- 
siastical revenue ;  all  persons  of  both  sexe^, 
who  have  professed  in  any  of  the  regular 
orders:  all  subdeacons,deacons,  and  priests, 
are  bound  to  repeat,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  the  whole  service  of  the  day,  out 
of  the  breviary.  The  omission  of  any 
one  of  the  eight  portions  of  which  that 
service  consists  is  declared  to  be  a  mortal 
sin,  i.  e.  a  sin  that,  nnrepented,  would  be 
sufficient  to  exclude  from  salvation.  The 
person  guilty  of  such  an  omission  loses  all 
legal  right  to  whatever  portion  of  his 
clerical  emoluments  is  due  for  the  day  or 
days  wherein  he  neglected  that  duty,  and 
cannot  be  absolved  till  he  has  £;iven  the 
forfeited  sums  to  the  poor.  Such  are  the 
sanctions  and  penalties  by  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  breviary  is  enforce*!.  The 
scrupulous  exactness  with  which  this  duty 
is  performed  by  all  who  have  not  secretly 
cast  off*  their  spiritual  allegiance  is  quite 
surprising.  The  offfice  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  was  originally  so  contrived, 
as  to  divide  the  psalter  between  the  seven 
days  of  the  week.  Portions  of  the  old 
scriptures  were  also  read  alternately,  with 
extracts  from  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and 
the  works  of  the  fathers.  But  as  the  calen- 
dar became  crowded  with  saints,  whose 
festivals  take  precedence  of  the  regular 
church  service,  little  room  is  left  for  any- 
thing but  a  few  psalms,  which  are  con- 
stantly repeated,  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  mere  fragments  of  the 
gospels  and  episdes. 

The  lessons  are  taken  partly  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  partly  out 
of  the  acts  of  the  saints,  and  writings  of 
the  holy  fathers.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Hail  Mary,  or  Angelical  Salutation,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Confileor,  are 
frequently  said.  This  last  is  a  prayer,  by 
which  they  acknowledge  themselves  sin- 
ners, beg  pardon  of  God,  and  the  interces- 
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sion,  on  their  behalf,  of  the  angels,  of  the 
saints,  and  of  their  brethren  upon  earth. 
No  prayers  are  more  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  Roman  Catholics  than  these 
four;  to  which  we  may  add'ihe  doxology, 
repeated  in  the  office  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm^and  in  other  places.  In  every  canoni- 
cal hour  a  hymn  is  also  said,  often  com- 
posed by  Prudentius,  or  some  other  ancient 
lather.  The  Roman  breviary  contains  also 
a  small  office,  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  likewise  what  is  called  the  office 
of  the  dead.  We  there  find,  also,  the  peni- 
tential and  the  gradual  psalms,  as  they  are 
called,  together  with  the  litanies  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Loretto, 
which  are  the  only  two  that  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Church. 

BRIEFS  (see  Bu//^)  are  pontifical  letters 
issued  from  the  court  of  Rome,  sealed  in 
red  wax,  with  the  seal  of  the  fisherman's 
ring:  they  are  written  in  Roman  characters, 
aud  subscribed  by  the  secretary  of  briets, 
who  is  a  secretary  of  state  (usually  either  a 
bishop  or  a  cardinal),  required  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  legal  style  of  papal  documents 
and  in  the  sacred  canons. 

BULL  in  Coma  Domini.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  a  bull  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  is  publicly  read  on  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  viz.  Holy  Thursday, 
by  a  cardinal  deacon  in  the  pope'spresence, 
accompanied  with  the  other  cardinals  and 
the  bishops.  The  same  contains  an  ex- 
communication of  all  that  are  called,  by 
that  apostate  Church,  heretics,  stubborn 
and  disobedient  to  the  holy  see.  And  after 
the  reading  of  this  bull,  the  pope  throws  a 
burning  torch  into  the  public  place^  to 
denote  the  thunder  of  this  anathema.  It 
is  declared  expressly,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  bull  of  pope  raul  III.,  of  the  vear 
1536,  that  it  is  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  to  publish  this  excom- 
munication on  Holy  Thursday,  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
keep  the  union  of  the  faithful;  but  the 
original  of  this  ceremony  is  not  inserted  in 
it.  The  principal  heads  of  this  bull  con- 
cern heretics  and  their  upholders,  pirates, 
imposers  of  new  customs,  those  who  falsify 
the  bulls  and  other  apostolic  letters ;  those 
who  abuse  the  prelates  of  the  Church ;  those 
that  trouble  or  would  restrain  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  even  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting some  violence,  though  they  might 
be  counsellors  or  advocates,  generals  to 
secular  princes,  whether  emperors,  kings, 
or  dukes;  those  who  usurp  the  goods  of 
the  Church,  &c.    All  these  cases  are  re- 


served to  the  pope,  and  no  priest  caa  give 
absolution  in  such  a  case,  if  it  be  not  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  Council  of  Tours,  in 
1510,  declared  the  bull  in  Ckma  Domini 
void  in  respect  of  France,  which  has  often 
protested  against  it,  in  what  relates  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church ;  and  there  are  now  but 
few  other  popish  princes  or  states  that 
have  much  regard  to  it.  So  much  has  the 
authority  of  the  papal  chair  declined  since 
the  Reformation,  even  over  those  who  still 
remain  in  the  communion  of  what  they 
call  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

BULLS  (see  Briefs)  are  pontifical  let- 
ters, in  the  Romish  Church,  written  in  old 
Grolhic  characters  upon  stout  and  coarse 
skins,  and  issued  from  the  apostolic  chan- 
cery, under  a  seal  (bulla)  oi  lead;  which 
seal  gives  validity  to  the  document,  and  is 
attached,  if  it  be  a  '*  Bull  of  Grace,"  by  a 
cord  of  silk ;  and  if  it  be  a  '^  Bidl  cf  Jm- 
ticcy^^  by  a  cord  of  hemp. 

The  seal  of  the  fisherman's  ring  co^ 
responds,  in  some  degree,  with  the  privy 
seal ;  and  the  '^  bulla,'' or  seal  of  lead  with 
the  great  seal  of  England. 

The  ''  bulla"  is  properly,  a  seal  of  em- 
pire. The  imperial  ''bulla"  is  of  gold; 
and  it  was  under  a  seal  of  this  description 
that  king  John  resigned  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Pope. 

Briefs  and  Buli^  differ  from  each  other. 

1.  Briefs  are  issued  from  the  Roman 
court  by  the  apostolic  secretary,  sealed 
with  red  wax  by  the  fisherman's  ring. 
Bulls  are  issued  by  the  apostolic  chancel* 
lor,  under  a  seal  of  lead,  having  on  one 
side  impressed  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  name 
of  the  reigning  pope. 

2.  Briefs  are  written  upong^ne  and 
white  skins.  Bulls,  upon  those  which 
are  thick,  coarse,  and  rude. 

3.  Briefs  are  written  in  Roman  cha* 
racters,  in  a  legible,  fair,  and  elegant  man- 
ner. Bulls,  though  in  Latin,  are  written 
in  old  Gothic  characters,  without  line  or 
stop,  or  that  regard  to  spelling  which  is 
observed  in  briefs. 

4.  Briefs  are  dated  ^^a  die  nativitatis;-' 
Bulls,  dated  '^  a  die  incarnationis." 

5.  Briefs  have  the  date  abbreviated; 
Bulls  have  it  given  at  length. 

6.  Briefs  begin  in  a  different  form, 
with  the  name  of  the  pope :  thus  (Clem. 
Papa  XII.  &c.).  Bulls  begin  with  the 
words  ^^  [Clemens]  Episcopus  servus  ser- 
vonim  Dei ;"  by  way  of  distinct  heading. 

7.  Briefs  are  issued  before  the  pope's 
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coroniUion,  but  Bulls  are  not  issued  till  and  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  to 

afterwards.     (See  on  this  subject,  Conrad,  be  read. 

m  Praxi  pispins.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  n.  29. :  Eosam        Nq  person  can  be  buried  in  the  church, 

^Exscutume  JUUr.Jpogtol c. 2,  n.  67 ;  Car-  or  in  any  part  of  it,  without  the  consent  of 

dmal  d£  JAiea,  m  reUU.  Romana  CurWy  dis-  the  incumbent,  to  whom  alone  the  common 

C0I8.  7,  and  other  canonists.)  lavr  has  given  this  privilege,  because  the 

Notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned  soil  and  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  the 

di^rences   between   Briefs  and   Bulls,  barson  only.    But  upon  the  like  ground  of 

and  that  greater  weight  is  usually  attached  freehold,  the  common  law  has  one  excep* 

to  a  bull  than  to  a  brief,  on  account  of  its  tion  to  the  necessity  of  the  leave  of  the 

more  formal  character,  still  Briefs  have  parson,  namely,   where  a  burying-place 

the  same  authority  as  Bulls  on  all  the  within  the  church  is  prescribed  for  as  be* 

matters  to  which  they  relate ;  both  being  longing  to  a  manor  house.   By  the  common 

equally  acts  of  the  pope,  though  issued  law  of  England,  any  person  may  be  buried 

from  different  departments  of  his  holiness's  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  where  he 

government.  dies,  without  paying  anything  for  breaking 

BURIAL.  Christians  in  the  first  cen-  the  soil,  unless  a  fee  is  payable  by  prescrip- 
turies  used  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  places  *»on»  <>'  immemorial  usage.  But  ordmarily 
used  also  by  the  heathen,  in  caves  or  vaults  *  person  may  not  be  buried  in  the  church- 
by  the  way  side,  or  in  fields  out  of  their  yard  of  another  parish  than  that  wherein 
cities.  The  heathen  used  to  bum  the  he  died,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  collect  the  ashes  parishioners  or  churchwardens,  whose  pa- 
in  urns,  but  Christians  thought  it  to  be  a  rochial  right  of  burial  is  invaded  thereby, 
barbarity  and  insult  to  destroy  a  body  ap-  *"5*  perhaps  also  of  the  incumbent  whose 
pointed  to  a  glorious  resurrection.  They  *oil  is  broken;  but  where  a  person  dies  on 
therefore  restored  the  older  and  better  ^»»  journey  or  otherwise,  out  of  the  parish, 
practice  of  laying  the  remains  decently  in  or  where  there  is  a  family  vault  or  burial- 
the  earth.  Their  persecutors,  knowing  P^^ce  in  the  church,  or  chancel,  or  aisle  of 
&eir  feelings  on  this  subject,  often  endea-  »«ch  other  parish,  it  may  be  otherwise. 
voTod  to  prevent  them  from  burying  their  ^""aA  cannot  be  legally  refused  to  dead 
dead,  by  burning  the  bodies  of  their  mar-  bodies  on  account  ot  debt,  even  although 
tyrs,  as  they  did  that  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  ^l^e  ^©^to;  was  confined  in  prison  at  the 
Smjrma;  or  by  throwing  their  ashes  into  *>"^®  of  his  death.  By  canon  68.  If  the 
tiren,  as  they  did  those  of  the  martyrs  of  minister  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse,  except 
LycMiB  and  Vienne  in  France,  a.d.  177.  (by  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common 
And  although  the  heathen  seemed  to  think  I'rayer)  the  party  deceased  were  denounced 
it  unlucky  and  of  evil  omen  to  perform  excommunicate  by  the  greater  excommu- 
their  funerals  by  day,  carrying  out  their  nication,  for  some  grievous  and  notorious 
dead  after  night-fall,  and  by  torch  light :  crime,  and  no  man  be  able  to  testify  his 
the  Christians  used  to  follow  their  deceased  repentance,  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
friends  to  the  grave,  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  bishop  from  his  ministry  for  the  space  of 
with  a  large  attendance  of  people  walking  three  months. 

in  procession,  sometimes  carrying  candles        Canon  68.    No  minister  shall  refuse  or 

in  token  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  delay  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought 

chanting  psalms.    It  was  also  the  custom,  to  the  church  or  churcnyard  (convenient 

before  they  went  to  the  grave,  to  assemble  warning  being  given  him  thereof  before) 

in  the  church,  where  the  body  was  laid,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  prescribed 

and  a  funeral  sermon    was    sometimes  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    And  if 

preached.    The  holy  communion  was  ad-  he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  except  the  party 

miniateredon  these  occasions  to  the  friends  deceased  were  denounced  excommunica- 

of  the  deceased,  for  which  a  service,  with  ted  majori  excommunicationej  for  some  griev- 

an  appropriate  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel,  ous  and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man  able 

was  set  forth  in  our  own  church  in  the  to  testify  of  his  repentance,  he  shall  be  sus- 

reipn  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1560.    The  pended  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  from 

oflfce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  used  by  the  his  ministry  by  the  space  of  three  months. 

Rneliah  Church  corresponds  in  all  respects  But  by  the  rubric  oefore  the  ofifice  for 

whh  the  offices  of  the  Primitive  Church,  burial  of  the  dead,  the  said  office  likewise 

pfiChicularly  as  regards  the  psalms,  the  an-  shall  not  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbap- 

ibemj  "  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,''  &c.,  tized,  or  that  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
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themselves.  The  proper  judges,  whether 
persons  who  died  by  their  own  hands  were 
out  of  their  senses,  are  doubtless  the  coro- 
ner's jury.  The  minister  of  the  parish  has 
no  authority  to  be  present  at  viewing  the 
body,  or  to  summon  or  examine  witnesses. 
And  therefore  he  is  neither  entitled  nor 
able  to  jud^e  in  the  affair ;  but  may  wel^ 
acQuiesce  m  the  public  determination, 
wittiout  making  any  private  inquiry.  In- 
deed, were  he  to  make  one,  the  opinion 
which  he  might  form  from  thence  could 
usually  be  grounded  only  on  common  dis- 
course and  bare  assertion.  It  cannot  be 
justifiable  to  act  upon  the^e  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  decision  of  a  jury  after  hearing 
witnesses  upon  oath.  Even  though  there 
may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coroner's 
jury  are  frequently  too  favorable  in  their 
judgment,  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  of  the  deceased  with 
respect  to  the  forfeiture,  and  their  verdict 
is  in  its  own  nature  traversable,  yet  the 
burial  may  not  be  delayed  until  the  matter 
upon  trial  shall  finally  be  determined.  On 
acquittal  of  the  crime  of  self-murder  by 
the  coroner's  jury,  the  body  in  that  case 
not  being  demanded  by  the  law,  it  seems 
that  the  clergyman  may  and  ought  to 
admit  that  body  to  Christian  burial. 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  priests  and 
clerks  meeting  the  corpse  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard,  and  going  before  it 
either  into  the  church,  or  towards  the  grave, 
shall  say  as  is  there  appointed.  By  which 
it  seems  to  be  discretionary  in  the  minister, 
whether  the  corpse  shall  be  carried  into 
church  or  not.  And  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  not  bringing  it  into  the  church, 
especially  in  cases  of  infection. 

Canon  67.  After  the  party's  death, 
there  shall  be  rung  no  more  than  one  short 
peal,  and  one  before  the  burial,  and  one 
other  after  the  burial. 

The  corpse  that  is  buried  belongs  to  no 
one,  but  is  subject  to  ecclesiastical  cog- 
nisance, if  abui«ed  or  removed ;  and  a 
corpse  once  buried,  cannot  be  taken  up  or 
removed  without  license  from  the  ordinary, 
if  it  is  to  be  buried  in  another  place,  or  the 
like ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  violent  death, 
the  coroner  may  take  up  the  body  for  his 
inspection,  if  it  is  interred  before  he  comes 
to  view  it. — Dr.  Bum. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.  (See  Ce- 
metery.)  With  reference  to  the  order  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  we  must  note  that  the  igno- 
rance and  corruption  of  the  latter  centuries 
had  not  vitiated  any  of  the  sacred  admi- 


nistrations more  than  this  of  burial ;  on 
which  the  fancies  of  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead  had  so  great  an  influence,  that 
most  of  the  forms  now  extant  consist  of 
little  else  but  impertinent  and  useless  peti- 
tions for  the  dead.  Our  Protestant  reformers 
therefore,  remembering  St.  Augustine's 
rule,  that  all  this  office  is  desifitied  rather 
for  the  comfort  of  the  living,  tnan  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  dead,  liave  justly  rejected  these 
superstitions;  and  contrived  this  present 
form  wholly  for  the  instruction,  admoni- 
tion, and  comfort  of  the  attendants  on  this 
solemnity,  and  therein  have  reduced  this 
matter  to  its  prime  intention  and  use.  It 
is  not  easy  to  tell  exactly  what  the  primi- 
tive form  of  burial  was  ;  but  psalms  were 
a  principal  part  of  it,  as  all  the  fathers  tes- 
tify. They  are  now  also  a  chief  part  of 
this  office,  and  the  rest  is  generally  taken 
out  of  holy  Scripture,  being  such  places 
as  are  most  proper  to  the  occasion,  so  as 
to  form  altogether  a  most  pious  and  prac- 
tical office. — Dean  Comber. 

Although  all  persons  are  for  decency  to 
be  put  under  ground,  yet  that  some  are 
not  capable  o)  Christian  burial  appears 
not  only  from  the  canons  of  the  ancient 
Church,  but  also  from  the  following  rubric 
prefixed  to  our  office  at  the  last  review: 
"  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  ofllice  en- 
suing is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized,  or  excommunicate,  or  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves." 

The  persons  capaole  of  Christian  burial 
are  only  those  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  for  the  rubric  excludes  all  others 
from  this  privilege;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  sense  of  all  nations,  who  nave  gene- 
rally thought  fit  to  punish  some  kinds  of 
malefactors  with  the  want  of  these  rites 
after  their  death,  as  well  as  to  afilict  the 
criminal,  while  he  lives,  with  apprehen- 
sions of  the  disgrace  to  be  done  to  his 
body,  which  is  naturally  dear  to  all  men  ; 
as  to  perpetuate  the  odium  of  the  crime, 
while  the  corpse  is  exposed  to  public  scom 
after  the  offender  hath  parted  with  his  life. 
Thus  murderers  were  punished  among  the 
Romans:  and  among  the  Greeks  roDoers 
of  temples  and  sacrilegious  persons,  as  also 
those  that  betrayed  their  country,  with  di- 
vers other  notorious  transgressors.  But 
none  have  been  so  justly  and  so  universally 
deprived  of  that  natural  right,  which  all 
men  seem  to  have  in  a  grave,  as  those 
who  break  that  great  law  of  nature,  the 
law  of  self-preservation, bylaying  violent 
hands  upon  themselves.  These  were  for- 
bidden to  be  buried  among  the  Jews,  and 
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amoog  the  ancient  Romans  also.  And 
when  many  of  the  Milesian  virgins  made 
themselves  away,  the  rest  were  restrained 
from  80  vile  a  crime  hy  a  decree,  that, 
whosoever  so  died,  she  should  not  be 
honed,  bat  her  naked  body  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  common  view.  And,  to  confirm 
the  ec^aity  of  these  customs,  we  find  the 
Christiaa  councils,  as  well  abroad  as  at 
home,  have  forbidden  the  clergy  to  bury 
thoee  that  killed  themselves ;  as  doth  also 
onr  present  nibric  in  imitation  of  those 
ancient  constitutions.  And  for  very  great 
reason,  namely,  to  terrify  all  from  com- 
mittins  so  detestable  and  desperate  a  sin, 
as  is  the  wilful  destroying  of  God's  image, 
the  casting  away  ot  their  own  souls,  as 
well  as  their  opportunities  of  repentance  : 
the  Church  hereby  declaring,  that  she  hath 
little  hopes  of  their  salvation,  who  die  in 
an  act  of  the  greatest  wickedness,  which 
they  can  never  repent  of  after  it  be  com- 
mitted. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  all  that  die 
onder  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
who  *  in  the  primitive  times  were  denieu 
Christian  burial  also,  with  the  intent  of 
bringing  the  excommunicated  to  seek  their 
abscMution  and  the  Church's  peace  for  their 
soul's  health,  ere  they  leave  this  world  ; 
and.  if  not,  of  declaring  them  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  by  this  mark  of 
inlamy  distinguishing  them  from  obedient 
and  regular  Christians. 

This  ofilce  is  also  denied  to  infants,  not 
yet  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism ; 
not  so  much  to  punish  the  infants,  who 
have  done  no  crime,  as  the  parents,  by 
whose  neglect  this  too  often  happens.  And 
perhaps  this  external  and  sensible  kind  of 
panbhment  may  move  them  to  be  more 
carefnl  to  accomplish  the  office  in  due  time, 
than  higher  and  more  spiritual  considera- 
tions will  do. 

All  other  persons  that  die  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  visible  Church  are  capable 
of  these  rites  of  Christian  burial,  according 
to  the  rules  and  practice  both  of  the 
{mmitive  and  the  present  ages. — Dean 
Comber. 

Though  this  rubric  was  not  drawn  up 
till  1661,  and  none  of  the  regulations 
which  it  enjoins,  excepting  only  what  re- 
lates to  persons  excommunicate,  was  be- 
lore  that  time  specified  in  any  of  our  arti- 
cles, or  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  yet  it 
most  not  be  considered  as  a  new  law,  but 
merely  as  explanatory  of  the  ancient  canon 
law.  and  of  the  previous  usage  in  Eng- 


Not  that  the  Church  determines  any- 
thing concerning  the  future  state  of  those 
that  depart  be^re  they  are  admitted  to 
baptism ;  but  since  they  have  not  been  re- 
ceived within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  we 
cannot  properly  use  an  office  at  their 
funeral,  which  all  along  supposes  the  per* 
son  tliat  is  buried  to  have  died  in  her  com- 
munion. 

[The  English  rubric  reads  "  The  office 
ensuing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized.*'  &c.  Our  American  rubric 
says:  ^'Tne  office  ensuing  is  not  to  be 
used  for  any  unbaptized  adults,*'  &c. ; 
^'from  which  it  appears,''  says  Bishop 
Brownell,  ''  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  reviewers  that  the  service  might  be 
used  for  unbaptized  infants.  The  altera- 
tion was  probably  dictated  by  tenderness 
of  feeling."  In  the  commitment  of  the 
body  to  the  grave  the  American  Reviewers 
struck  out  the  words  in  the  English  Service 
"  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  Eternal  life,"  which  cannot  in  truth 
be  said  of  many  whom  we  are  called  upon 
to  bury ;  and  inserted  in  their  place  the 
sentence,  "  Looking  for  the  general  resur- 
rection in  the  last  day,  and  me  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  at  whose  second  coming  ih  glo- 
rious majesty  to  judge  the  world,  the  earth 
and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  (lead ;  and 
the  corruptible  bodies  ot  those  who  sleep 
in  Him  shall  be  changed  aqd  made  like 
unto  His  own  glorious  body."  This  change 
in  the  American  Service  relieves  it  of  what 
was  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  conscientious  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

"  It  has  been  made  a  question  in  Eng- 
land," says  Bishop  Brownell,  "  whether 
this  office  may  be  used  over  such  as  have 
been  baptized  by  dissenters  or  sectaries 
who  have  no  regular  commission  for  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments.  Mr.  Wheatly 
seems  to  think  that  the  clergyman  is  not 
obliged  to  recognise  any  baptisms  but  such 
as  are  proved  by  the  parish  register. 
But  by  this  rule  he  would  exclude  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  validity 
of  whose  baptism  he  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  dispute.  One  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunals in  England,  has,  however,  within 
a  few  years  past  decided  in  favor  of  the 
legality  of  the  baptism  of  dissenters  upon 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  law.  And  Mr 
ohepherd  well  observes,  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  the  settlement  of 
this  point  than  an  appeal  to  the  decisions 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  since 
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the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  prosecutions, 
excommunications,  and  pains,  and  penal- 
ties to  which  the  Presbyterians  were  sub- 
jected, are  so  many  demonstrations  that  the 
Church  holds  them  to  be  Christians,  and 
admits  of  course  the  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism. To  excommunicate  him  who  has 
no  Ti3,ht  to  Church  communion  would  be 
an  absurdity ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
munion who  is  not  legally  baptized."] 

CABBALA.  {Hebrew.]  Traditums. 
Among  the  Jews,  it  principally  means  the 
mystical  interpretations  of  their  Scriptures, 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  manner 
in  which  Maimonides  explains  the  Cab- 
bala, or  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  God  not  only  delivered  the  law 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Smai,  but  the  expla- 
nation of  it  likewise.  When  Moses  came 
down  from  the  mount,  and  entered  into 
his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit  him,  and 
Moses  acquainted  Aaron  with  the  laws  he 
had  received  from  God,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  them.  After  this,  Aaron 
placed  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  were  admitted;  to  whom  Moses 
repeated  what  he  had  just  before  told  to 
Aaron.  These  being  seated,  the  one'  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of 
Moses,  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who 
composed  the  Sanhedrim,  came  in.  Moses 
a^in  declared  the  sanie  laws  to  them, 
with  the  interpretations  of  them,  as  he  had 
done  before  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Lastly, 
all  who  pleased  of  the  common  people 
were  invited  to  enter,  and  Moses  instructed 
them  likewise  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest.  So  that  Aaron  heard  four  times 
what  Moses  had  been  taught  by  God  upon 
Mount  Sina ;  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  three 
times ;  the  seventy  elders  twice ;  and  the 
people  once.  Moses  afterwards  reduced 
the  laws,  which  he  had  received,  into 
writing,  but  not  the  explanations  of  them ; 
these  he  thought  it  sumcient  to  trust  to  the 
memories  of  the  above  mentioned  per- 
sons, who,  being  perfectly  instructed  in 
them,  delivered  them  to  their  children, 
and  tnese  again  to  theirs,  from  age  to  age." 

The  Cabbala,  therefore,  is  properly  the 
Or(d  Law  of  the  Jews,  delivered  down,  by 
word  of  mouth,  from  father  to  son ;  and  it 
is  to  these  interpretations  of  the  written 
law  our  Saviour's  censure  is  to  be  applied, 
when  he  reproves  the  Jews  for  ''  making 
the  commands  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  their  traditions." 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  pretend  that  the 
origin  of  the  Cabbala  is  to  be  referred  to 


the  angels  |  that  the  angel  Raziel  instructed 
Adam  in  it:  the  angel  Japhiel.  Shem: 
the  Ansel  Zedekiel,  Abraham,  &c.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  these  explications  of  the  Law 
are  only  the  several  interpretations  and 
decisions  of  the  Rabbins  on  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  in  the  framing  of  which  they 
studied  principally  the  combinations  of 
particular  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  and 
Dy  that  means  pretended  to  discover  clearly 
the  true  sense  of  the  difRcult  passages  of 
Scripture. 

This  is  properly  called  the  Artifiekd 
Cabbala^  to  aistinguish  it  from  simple  IH» 
dition :  and  it  is  of  three  sorts.  Tne  first, 
called  Gematria,  consists  in  taking  httert 
as  figures,  and  explaining;  words  by  the 
arithmetical  value  of  the  Tetters  of  which 
they  are  composed.  For  instance,  the 
Hebrew  letters  of  JabO'SchUoh  (Shiloh 
shall  come)  make  up  the  same  arithmetical 
number  as  Messiah  (the  Messiah)',  from 
whence  they  conclude,  that  ShUoh  signi- 
fies the  Messiah. 

The  second  kind  of  Artificial  Caffbalay 
which  is  called  Notaricon,  consists  in  taking 
each  particular  letter  of  a  word  for  an 
entire  diction.  For  example,  of  Bert' 
schith,  which  is  the  first  word  of  Crenesis, 
coinposed  of  the  letters  B.  R.  A.  S.  C.  H. 
J.  T.  they  make  Bara-Ralna-Arez-Scha' 
ma%m»Jam'Tehomoth,  i.  e.he  created  the 
firmament,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  the  deep;  or  in  forming  one  entire 
diction  out  ot  the  initial  letters  of  many; 
thus,  in  Atah-Gibhor-Leholam-Adonai  (Thou 
art  strong  for  ever,  O  Lord.)  they  put  the 
initial  letters  of  this  sentence  toother,  and 
form  the  word  Agla,  which  signifies  either, 
I  will  reveal,  or,  a  drop  of  dew,  and  is  the 
Cabbalistic  name  of  God. 

The  third  kind,  called  Hiermtra.  consists 
in  changing  and  transposing  the  letters  of 
a  word :  thus  of  the  word  BereschUh  (the 
first  of  the  book  of  Genesis)  they  make 
A-betisri,  the  first  of  the  month  7tm,  and 
infer  from  thence  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri. 
which  answers  very  nearly  to  our  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Cabbala,  according  to  the  Jews,  is 
a  noble  and  sublime  science,  conducting 
men  by  an  easy  method  to  the  profoundest 
truths.  Without  it,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  profane 
books,  wherein  we  find  some  miraculous 
events,  and  as  pure  morality  as  that  of  the 
law,  if  we  did  not  penetrate  into  the  truths 
locked  up  under  the  external  cover  of  the 
literal  sense.     As  men  were  grossly  de- 
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eeiTecl,  when,  dwelling  npon  the  sensible 
object,  they  iDistook  angels  for  men:  so 
also  they  fall  into  error  or  ignorance  when 
they  insist  upon  the  surface  of  letters  or 
words,  which  change  with  custom,  and 
ascend  not  up  to  the  ideas  of  God  him- 
self, which  are  infinitely  more  noble  and 
spiritaal. 

Certain  Tisionaries  among  the  Jews  be- 
lieve, that  our  blessed  I^oro  wrought  his 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabbala.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned 
the  Cabbalistic  art  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt : 
others,  on  the  contrary,  say.  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  furnished  the 
Jews  with  the  Cabbala.  Most  of  the  he- 
retics, in  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
fell  into  the  vain  conceits  of  the  Cabbala : 
mrticularly  the  Gnostics,  Valenlinians,  and 
Basilidians. — Broughton. 

CABBALIST8.  Those  Jewish  doctors 
who  profess  the  study  of  the  Cabbala.  In 
the  opinion  of  these  men,  there  is  not  a 
word,  letter,  or  accent  in  the  Law,  without 
some'  mystery,  in  it.  The  first  Cabbalis- 
tical  anthor  that  we  know  of  is  Simon,  the 
son  of  Joachai,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  a 
litde  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  His  book,  entitled  Zohar.  is 
extant;  but  it  is  agreed  that  many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  it.  The  first 
part  of  this  work  is  entitled  Zeniutha  or 
My$tery;  the  second  Idra  Rabba  or  the 
Great  Sunod ;  the  third,  IJra  Latta,  or  the 
IMi  »fnod,  which  is  the  author's  last 
adieu  to  his  disciples. — Broughton. 

CAINITES,  or  CANIANS.  Christian 
heretics,  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  of  the 
second  century :  they  were  called  accord- 
ing to  Cain's  name,  who,  they  say,  was 
formed  by  a  celestial  and  almighty  power, 
and  that  Abel  was  made  by  a  weak  one : 
they  held  that  the  way  to  be  saved  was  to 
make  trial  of  all  manner  of  things,  and  to 
satisfy  their  lusts  with  all  wicked  actions : 
they  fancied  a  great  number  of  angels  to 
which  they  gave  barbarous  names,  attribu- 
ting to  eacn  of  them  a  particular  sin ;  so  that 
when  Uiey  were  about  any  wicked  action. 
they  invoked  the  angel  whom  they  fancied 
to  preside  over  it.  They  composed  a 
hook  called  St  Paul's  ascension  to  heaven, 
which  they  filled  with  blasphemies  and 
execrable  impieties,  as  if  thev  were  the 
aecret  words  which  that  apostle  heard  in 
his  ecstacy :  thev  had  a  particular  vene- 
tMion  for  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan  and  Abi- 
run,  the  Sodomites,  and  especially  for 
Judai^  on  whose  gospel  they  relied,  because 


his  treacher}^  occasioned  the  death  of 
Christ  ;  and  they  made  use  of  a  gospel 
that  bore  that  false  disciple's  name. 

CALENDAR.  The  word  calendar  is 
derived  from  Calenda^  the  first  day  of  the 
Roman  month.  Our  calendar  in  the  Pray'er 
Book  consists  of  several  columns.  The 
first  shows  the  days  of  the  month  in  their 
numerical  order ;  the  second  contains  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  afiixed  to  the  days 
of  the  week ;  the  third,  as  printeii  in  the 
larger  common  praver  books,  has  the  cal- 
ends, nones^  and  ides,  which  was  the  me- 
thod of  computation  used  by  the  old  Ro- 
mans and  primitive  Christians,  and  is  still 
useful  to  those  who  read  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  four  last  columns  contain  the  course 
of  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
for  ordinary  days  throughout  the  year. 
The  intermediate  column,  namely,  the 
fourth,  contains,  together  with  the  lioly- 
days  observed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
such  popish  holy  days  as  it  was  thought 
best  to  retain.*  The  reasons  why  llie 
names  of  these  saints'  days  and  holydays 
were  resumed  into  the  calendar  are  vari- 
ous. Some  of  tbem  being  retained  upon 
account  of  our  courts  of  justice,  which 
usually  made  their  returns  on  these  days, 
or  else  upon  the  days  before  or  after  them, 
which  were  called  in  the  writs,  ^'>^m 
Fed.,  or  Crast.j  as  in  Vi^i  Martin,  Pest. 
Martin,  Crast.  Martin^  and  the  like.  Oth- 
ers are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for 
the  sake  of  such  tradesmen,  handicrafts- 
men, and  others,  as  are  want  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  their  tutelar  saints :  as  the 
Welshmen  do  of  St.  David,  the  shoema- 
kers of  St.  Crispin.  &c.  And  again, 
churches  being  in  several  places  dedi- 
cated to  some  or  other  of  these  saints, 
it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such 
places  to  have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon 
those  days ;  so  that  the  people  wotild  pro- 
bably be  displeased,  if,  either  in  this,  or 
the  former  case,  their  favorite  saint's  name 
should  be  left  out  of  the  calendar.  Be- 
sides, the  histories  which  were  writ  be- 
fore the  Reformation  do  frequently  speak 
of  transactions  happening  upon  such  a 
holyday,  or  about  such  a  time,  without 
mentioning  the  month,  relating  one  thing 
to  be  done  at  Lammas-tide,  and  another 
about  Martinmas,  &c. ;  so  that  were  these 
names  quite  left  out  of  the  calendar,  wo 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  when  several 
of  these  tmnsactions  happened.    For  this 

[•  In  the  Americftn  Pnyer  Book  seventy-one  of 
these  days  are  omitted.] 
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and  the  foregoing  reasons  our  second  re-  times.    It  remains,  therefore,  that  this  mo- 
formers  under   Queen  Elizabeth  (though  tion  or  call  must  be  something  in  a  more 
all  those  days  had  been  omitted  in  both  ordinary  and  common  way. 
books  of  King  Edward  VI.,  excepting  St.  jj„^  we  know  that  the  Scripture  teache^ 

hT  ru'''  ^""^'^/^''J'  S  •  V*"'*""?'  that  the  common  and  oriinanr graces,  sihI 

and  §t.  Clement,  which  two  last  were  m  „   ^  dispositions  and  resolu^ons,  ak»  at- 

his  second  book)  thought  convenient  to  tributedtolheHotTSmrrofGoD.  "Eveiy 

restore  the  names  of  them  to  the  calendar  ,      j  ^       j^            ^  ^          j^    7, 

Aough  not  with  any  regard  of  being  kept  ^j        j     f  ^    ,.jSj    ^^    ^     ^^    ,^ . 

holyVlheChureh     For  this  they  hougbt  ^       ^oth  ti  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good 

prudent  to  forbid,  as  well  upon  the  ac-  ^lea'sure."  (Phil.  ii.  13.)  The  aposUe  c«lU 

count  of  the  great  inconveniencv  brought  S.;  „_iT».J;  ™-».  ^/i«„I    ;™    1-^^ 

into  the  Church  in  the  times  of  popely,  H^L°J^Z?.^nflLl  Jo^l?.-I;  Sf^' 

by  the  observation  of  such  a  number  if  ^^"^ZlT^T^^^Tf't^u^^^ 

holydays.  to  the  great  prejudice  of  labor-  ?^!^''!'"jl^''^u*l    ?!l™,'!r°^i'^^*!.'?^. 


.h    K    V    1        ;«»      R„.ir„   ,h»  w,-„„  one  sa'th  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by 

the  best  characters..    Besides,  the  history  ^^  „       ^         „  ^   ^        ..  3  ^  '  ^       \ 

of  these  sains,   ""^ J^^  »f°°""^„  .^e^^  concei  ve,  all  that  isfeere  meant  by  "inward 

gave  of  the  other  holydays  ^^ere  frequent-  ;„„    j  ^^  ^^     f,        „  .   ^f  ^j 

Iv  found   to  be  iei«ineu  and  labulous.     In  ..       i        u-  u  r«u  •  *•                .♦      j 

J      u  ^        ,J^^r  ^„«u  ^f  .u«„«  u^i„  motion,  by  which  Chnstians  are  stirred  up 

the  short  accounts  oi  each  ot  these  holy-  .           '    -^     »         ...         u*  u  *u           i. ' 

,           .         .    .»  „ .„ .K^  ««i«r,  1 .-  to  every  good  resolution  which  they  make, 

days,  given  in  the  notes  on  the  calendar,  /*•         i,-u.u       i        *iu 

.ki  ™i«..„.;ii  r.r.t  «.,,^r,^.^  iKc»  .11  tul  or  good  Bctiou  which  thoy  do.    And  where- 

the  reader  will  not  suppose  that  all  the  *=*        i  *•       *   .  i        "^             «u       re  . 

.    •         «  :«*^«i«i  ♦«  ul  ;««^  «i   ^«..  as  a  resolution  to  take  upon  one  the  office 

stones  are  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  r  ,.  ^  ^  :„:„»„.    „,uu^.f#  „„„  u„,i  a^^i^ 

u-^         ♦-,«k«   „ui,,x.,  .k    ««ii;«„  .«;ii  K«  ot  the  ministry,  without  an\'  bad  dcsiini 

him  as  truths,  althoui;h   nothing  will  be  .  •          ...   .^•'?             ,       •',  ,.             P^ 

.     I           iv  «      I    ♦      «^«  ^.  «.i  «.  ^f  mixing  with  it,  is  a  good  resolution,  so  he 

set    down    but   what    some  or  other  of  .1    .  .•=;       ..     '         ^v               1        -^ .    .^ 

the  Romanists  supers.ifiously    believe.-  t^^T^X' ^o^O^^t'.T^.^"^ 

^'  it  must  be  undoubtedly  owned, that  such  a 

CALL   TO  THE  MINISTRY.     There  resolution  is  a  good  and  pious  one,  since 

are  two  sorts  of  motions  or  calls  to  the  the  apostle  says  plainly,  laying  it  down  as 

ministry.     First,  the  outward;    whereby  an  undoubted  truth, ''This  is  a  true  saying, 

those  who  have  a  right  of  recommend-  if  a  man  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop, 

inga  person  to  the  execution  of  any  ec-  he  desireth  a  good  work."  (1  Tim.  iii.  \.) 

ciesiastical  office,  do  fix  ujpon  him  as  one  And,  to  be  sure,  in  those  times  it  seldom 

in  their  judgment  qualified  for  it:  and  the  happened,   that  this    or    any  other    ^c- 

bishop,   approving  their  judgment,  does  ciesiastical   office   was  desired,  but  only 

admit  him  into  such  office  in  due  manner,  from  a  pure  view  of  doing  good.    For  these 

as  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rites  of  the  were  exposed  the  foremost  to  the  rage  of 

Church  do  require.     But  the  inward  call  the  persecutors,  and  men  must  be  actuated 

is  something  preceding  this,  and  is  requir-  by  a  noble  zeal   for   the  gospel,  to  lay 

ed  by  our  Church  as  a  qualification  for  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  being 

the  latter.    Now  it  has  been  some  matter  exposed  to  the  most  grievous  sufferings, 

of  doubt  what  is  meant  here  by  being  "  in-  or  laying  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 

wardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."     But  it.  And  in  these  times,  likewise,  men  may, 

I  think  no  one  can  judge,  that  the  compi-  and  frequently,  I  doubt  not,  do,  take  upon 

lers  of  this  office  did  ever  entertain  such  them  the  ecclesiastical  employs  upon  very 

enthusiastical  notions,  as  to  imagine  that  good  aims.  Therefore  the  meaning  of  this 

no  persons  were  to  be  admitted  into  any  question  is,  whether,  after  an  impartial  ez- 

degree  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  without  amination  of  their  hearts,  they  find  that 

having  a  special  revelation  from  the  Holt  they  do  not  take  this  sacred  employ  upon 

Spirit,  that  God  had  particularly  commis-  them,  barely  for  a  maintenance  in  the 

sioned  them  to  take  upon  them  that  office,  world,  or  that  thereby  they  ms^  acauire 

as  St.  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  those  superior  dignities  and  profits^  wiiich 

''an  aposUe  called  of  God."    Rom.  i.  1,  in  these  peaceable  ages  ot  Chnstianity 

1  Cor.  1.  L)    For  such  calls  as  these  were  some  of  the  clersy  do  partake  of ;  but  only 

miraculous  and  extraordinary,  and  remain-  that  they  think  they  may  be  serviceable  in 

ed  not  much  longer  than  the  apostolic  God's  vineyard,  and  are   willing  to  con* 
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tribute  the  best  of  their  labors  therein,  "  for 
the  promotiog  of  Goo'f  glory  and  the  edify- 
io2of  his  people." — Ih.  jfieholls. 

The  candidate  for  deacon's  orders  has 
'  the  qaeation  of  the  inward  call  put  to  him 
thus:  Do  jon  trust  that  you  are  inwardly 
mored  by  the  Holt  Ghost,  to  take  upon 
yon  this  office  and  ministration  to  serve 
GoD^  in  promoting  his  glory,  and  the  cdify- 
Ingof  his  people ? 

This  is  a  great  qoestion  indeed,  and  that 
which  no  man  can  give  a  true  and  positive 
answer  to,  without  having  searched  nar- 
rowly into  his  own  heart,  and  seriously 
considered  the  bent  and  inclinations  of  his 
looL  But  it  is  a  question  very  necessary 
to  be  propounded,  tor  the  Holt  Ghost  now 
supplies  the  place  and  room  of  our  bles- 
sed Satiour  in  his  church  militant  here  on 
earth.  And  therefore,  as  it  was  by  him 
that  the  several  offices  themselves  were  at 
first  constitnted,  so  it  is  by  him  that  men 
are  called  to  the  execution  of  them ;  and 
it  u  by  him  alone  that  all  ecclesiastical 
ministrations,  performed  by  such  of!iceri«. 
are^  made  efilectual  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  appointed ;  and  therefore 
the  Church  is  bound  to  take  care  that  none 
be  admitted  into  her  ministry,  but  such  as 
she  believes  and  hopes  to  be  called  to  it 
by  the  Holt  Ghost.  But  she  can  have  no 
ground  to  believe  this,  but  only  from  the 
penons  themselves,  none  but  themselves 
oeinjg  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  God*s 
Spint  npon  their  own  hearts.  And  there- 
fore the  bishop  requires  them  to  deal 
plainly  and  faithfully  with  him  and  tlie 
Choich,  and  to  tell  him  whether  they  really 
trust  that  they  are  moved  by  the  Holt 
Gbovt  to  take  this  office  uoon  them  ?  To 
which  every  one  is  bound  to  answer,  ^'  1 
trost  so :"  not  that  he  knows  it,  or  is  certain 
of  it,  for  it  is  possible  that  his  heart  may 
deceive  him  in  it,  but  that  he  trusts  or 
hopes  it  is  so. 

But  what  ^ound  can  any  one  have  to 
trost  that  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  the  ministry  upon  him  ?  To  that  I 
answer  in  short,  that  if  a  man  finds  that, 
upon  due  examination,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  where  he  is  to  serve,  is  satisfied 
of  his  abilities  and  qualifications  for  the 
ministry ;  and  that  his  great  end  and  de- 
ngn  in  undertaking  it  is  to  serve  God,  for 
the  promoting  of  his  glory  and  the  edify- 
ing of  his  people ;  he  hath  good  grounds 
to  trust,  that  he  is  moved  to  it  by  the  Holt 
Ghost,  it  being  only  by  him  that  any  man 
can  be  duly  qualified  for  it,  and  moved  to 
take  it  npon  him  out  of  so  good  and  pious 
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a  design  as  that  is.  But  if  either  of  these 
thin":s  be  wanting;  as,  if  a  man  be  not  fit- 
ted tor  the  office,  he  may  conclude  he  is 
not  called  to  it  by  the  Holt  Ghost,  for  he 
neither  calls  nor  useth  any  but  fit  instru- 
ments in  what  he  doth ;  or,  if  a  man  be 
moved  to  it  out  of  a  design,  not  to  do  good, 
but  to  get  applause  or  preferment  in  the 
<vorld,  he  may  thence  infer  that  he  is  not 
moved  to  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God  but  by  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  covetousness,  and  then 
can  have  no  «|round  to  expect  that  the  Holt 
Ghost  should  ever  bless  and  assist  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  office.  According  to 
these  rules,  therefore,  they  who  are  to  be 
ordained  may  discern  whether  they  can 
truly  give  the  answer  required  to  this  great 
question  that  will  be  propounded  to  them. 
As  for  their  qualifications  for  it,  the  bishop 
hath  already  approved  of  them ;  but,  as  to 
their  main  end  and  design  in  undertaking 
the  rainistr}',  that  must  be  left  to  God  and 
their  own  consciences,  who  alone  know  it, 
and  so  can  best  judge  whether  they  can 
truly  say  that  they  '*  trust  they  are  moved 
to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost." — 6p.  Beveridge. 
The  following  is  Calvin's  definition  of 
the  inward  call  in  his  book  of  Institutes, 
which  being  published  about  ten  years 
before  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
might  probably  be  a  guide  to  our  Refor- 
mers in  framing  this  question  :  '^  That  it  is 
the  good  testimony  of  our  own  heart,  that 
we  have  taJcen  this  office,  neither  for  am- 
bition, covetousness,  nor  any  evil  desi^, 
but  out  of  a  true  fear  of  God,  and  a  desire 
to  edify  the  Church."  Now  this  we  may 
know  by  duly  considering,  whether  it  were 
the  external  honors  and  revenues  that  are 
annexed  to  this  profession,  or  any  other 
worldly  end,  that  first  or  chiefly  did  incline 
us  to  the  ministry.  If  so,  we  were  moved 
by  carnal  objects,  and  led  on  by  our  own 
corrupt  will  and  afiectious.  But  if  our  prin- 
cipal motives  were  spiritual,  that  is,  a  zeal 
for  God's  glory,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  souls,  then  we  were  "  moved 
by  the  Spirit,  and  inwardly  called  by  God." 
I  grant  we  cannot  but  Know  there  are 
honors  and  rewards,  piously  and  justly  an- 
nexed to  this  holy  function ;  and,  as  men, 
we  cannot  but  hope  for  a  competency  of 
them ;  yea,  this  may  be  a  subordinate 
motive.  But  I  may  say  of  the  priesthood, 
as  Christ  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it 
must  be  sought  in  the  first  place  for  itself, 
and  the  other  only  as  additional  con- 
sequences thereof.  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  We 
must  love  the  duties  of  this  calling;  read- 
ing, study,  praying,  preaching,  &c.,  more 
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than  the  rewards.  Yea,  if  persecution 
should  ever  strip  the  Church  oi  these  pro- 
visions, as  it  hath  often  done,  we  must  not 
castoffourholyministrations.  (lCor.ix.l6.) 

This  inward  call  thus  explained  is  the 
first  and  one  of  the  principal  qualifications 
for  hira  that  is  to  be  employed  about  hea- 
venly thin^.  And  therefore  it  is  inserted, 
not  only  into  ours,  but  other  reformea 
offices  ior  ordination ;  where  it  is  inquired, 
"  if  they  believe  that  God  by  the  Church 
calls  them  to  this  ministry,  and  if  they  did 
not  seek  for  worldly  riches  or  glory,"  as  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Belgic  Church.  Our 
candidates  know  this  question  will  be 
asked :  wherefore  let  them  examine  their 
hearts  stricdy,  and  answer  it  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  souls ;  not  doubting  but  that 
good  Spirit,  who  excited  them  to  this  work, 
will  assist  and  bless  all  their  performances. 
— Dean  Comber. 

CALVINISTS.  Those  who  interpret 
Scripture  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
John  Calvin,  who  was  born  at  Noyon,  a.  d. 
1509,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Geneva, 
and  who  established  a  system  both  of  doc- 
trine and  of  discipline  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  essential  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
have  been  reduced  to  these  five :  particu- 
lar election,  particular  redemption,  moral 
inability  in  a  fallen  state,  irresistible  grace, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
These  are  termed,  by  theologians,  the  five 
points ;  and  ever  since  the  synod  of  Dort, 
when  they  were  the  subjects  of  discussion 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and 
whose  decrees  are  the  standard  of  modern 
Calvinism,  frequent  have  been  the  contro- 
versies agitated  respecting  them.  Even 
the  Calvinists  themselves  differ  in  the  ex- 
plication of  them :  it  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  that  a  very  specific  account  of 
them  should  be  given  here.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  they  comprehend  the 
following  propositions: — 

1st,  That  God  has  chosen  a  certain 
number  in  Christ  to  everlasting  glory,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  his  immutable  purpose,  and  of  his 
free  grace  and  love,  without  the  least  fore- 
sight of  faith,  good  works,  or  any  condi- 
tions performed  by  the  creatures  j  and  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  he  was  pleased  to  pass 
by,  and  ordain*  them  to  dishonor  and 
wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  praise  of  his 
vindictive  justice. 

2dly,  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  made  an  atonement  only 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect. 

3dly,  That  mankind  are  totally  depraved 


in  consequence  of  the  fall ;  and,  by  vir* 
tue  of  Adam's  being  their  public  head, 
the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  imputed,  and  a 
corrupt  nature  conveyed,  to  all  his  poste- 
rity, Irom  which  proceeds  all  actual  trans- 
gression; and  that  by  sin  we  are  made 
subject  to  death,  and  all  miseries,  tempo- 
ral, spiritual,  and  eternal. 

4thly,  That  all  whom  God  has  predesti- 
nated to  life,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed 
time,  elTectually  to  call,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death, 
in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

And,  5thly,  That  those  whom  God  has 
effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his 
spirit,  shall  never  finally  fall  from  a  state 
of  grace. 

CAMALDOLI.  A  religious  order  of 
Christians  founded  by  St.  Komuald,  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century:  this  man 
gave  his  monks  the  rule  of  St  Bennet's 
order,  with  some  particular  constitutions, 
and  a  white  habit,  after  a  vision  he  had  of 
several  persons  clothed  so,  who  were  going 
up  on  a  ladder  to  heaven.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  of  Ravenna,  and  having  found 
near  the  Apennine  hills  near  Arezzo,  a 
frightful  solitary  place,  called  Campo  Mal- 
doTi,  he  began  to  build  a  monastery  there, 
about  the  year  1009,  and  this  monastery 
gave  its  name  to  all  the  order.    The  con- 

fregation  of  hermits  of  St.  Romuald,  or  of 
fount  Couronne^  is  a  branch  of  the  Camal- 
doli,  to  which  it  joined  in  1532.  Paul 
Justinian,  of  Venice,  be^^n  its  establish- 
ment in  1520,  and  founded  the  chief  monas- 
tery in  the  Apennine,  in  a  place  called  the 
Mount  of  the  Crown,  ten  miles  from 
Perugia,  and  dedicated  to  our  Saviour  in 
1555.— Hist  des.  Ord.  Relig. 

CAMEROiNIANS.  A  party  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scodand,  so  called  from  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  a  field  preacher,  who  was 
the  first  who  separated  from  communion 
with  the  other  Presbyterians,  who  were 
not  of  his  opinion  concerning  the  ministers 
that  had  accepted  of  all  indulgence  from 
king  Charles  II.  He  considered  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  indulgence  to  be  a  counte- 
nancing of  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  other  Presbyterians  wished 
the  controversy  to  drop,  till  it  could  be 
determined  by  a  general  assembly;  but 
the  Cameronians,  through  a  transport  of 
zeal,  separated  from  them,  and  some  who 
associated  with  them  ran  into  excess  of 
frenzy;  declaring  that  king  Charles  II.  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  and  society 
of  the  Church,  by  his  breaking  the  solemn 
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league  and  covenant,  which  were  the 
terms  on  which  he  received  the  former ; 
and  by  his  vicious  life,  which,  de  jure, 
they  said,  excluded  him  from  the  latter: 
they  pretended  both  to  dethrone  and  ex- 
communicate him,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  an  insurrection,  but  were  soon  sup- 
pressed. Since  the  accession  of  kin^ 
William  III.  to  the  crown  they  complied 
with,  and  zealously  served  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  regards  their  former  diffe- 
rences in  church  matters,  they  were  also 
laid  aside,  the  preachers  of  their  party 
having  submittea  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly 01  the  Scottish  establishment  in  1690, 
of'^  which  they  still  continue  members. 

CANCELLI.    (See  Chancel) 

CANDLES.    (See  Ughts  on  the  Altar.) 

CANDLEMAS  DAY.  A  name  for- 
merly eiven  to  the  festival  of  the  Purifica- 
tion 01  the  Virgin  Mary,  observed  in  our 
Church,  February  2.  In  the  medisevai 
Church,  this  day  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  lighted  candles,  which  were 
boine  about  in  processions,  and  placed  in 
churches,  in  memory  of  him  who  came 
to  be  "  a  li£[ht  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  o?  his  people  Israel."  From  this 
custom  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. 

CANON.  The  laws  of  the  church  are 
called  canons,  the  word  canon  being  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
a  rule  or  measure, 

Since  the  Church  is  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians, and  since  every  society  must  have 
authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  laws  for 
the  government  of  its  own  members,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  Church 
baa  this  power ;  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  great  disorder  amongst  Christians.  This 

S»wer  was  exercised  in  the  Church  before 
e  Roman  empire  became  Christian,  as 
appears  by  those  ancient  canons  which 
were  made  before  that  time,  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  pri- 
mitive fathers ;  by  the  apostolical  canons, 
which,  though  not  made  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  are  nevertheless  of  great  an- 
tiquity; and  by  various  canons  which 
were  made  in  councils  held  in  the  second 
century,  which  were  not  directory  alone, 
but  bmding,  and  to  be  observed  by  the 
cleigy,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation ; 
and  by  the  laity,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication. Under  this  title  we  will  men- 
tion: 1.  Foreign  canons.  2.  Such  as 
have  been  received  here.  3.  The  power 
of  making  new  canons. 


(I.)  As  to  the  first,  Constantine  the 
Great,  the  first  emperor  who  ^ve  Chris- 
tians some  respite  from  persecution,  caused 
general  councils  and  national  and  provin- 
cial synods  to  be  assembled  in  his  domi- 
nions; where,  amongst  other  things,  rules 
were  made  for  the  government  of  the 
Church,  which  were  called  canons;  the 
substance  of  which  was  at  first  collected 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  fatners.  We  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  long  history  of  provin- 
cial constitutions,  synodals,  glossaries,  sen- 
tences of  popes,  summaries,  and  rescripts, 
from  which  the  canon  law  has,  by  degrees, 
been  compiled,  since  the  days  of  that  em- 
peror; it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  they 
were  collected  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
about  the  14th  year  of  our  kins  Henry  I., 
(1114)  in  three  volumes,  which  are  com- 
monly called  the  decrees.  These  decrees, 
corrected  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
were  published  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen ;  and  the  reason  of  the  pub- 
lication at  that  time  might  be  to  decide  the 
quarrel  between  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Henry,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  king's  brother^  who  being 
made  a  legate,  the  archbishop  looked 
upon  it  as  a  diminution  of  his  power,  and 
an  encroachment  upon  that  privilege  which 
hehsidsLalegatusnatus.  (See  legate.)  These 
decrees  were  received  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Western  Church,  but  never  by  those  of 
the  East,  which  is  one  reason  why  their 
priests  continued  to  marry,  which  the 
clergy  of  the  West  were,  by  these  decrees, 
forbidden  to  do. 

The  next  in  order  of  time,  were  the  de- 
cretals, which  are  canonical  epistles  writ- 
ten by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  some 
cardinals,  to  determine  any  controversy^ 
and  of  these  there  are  likewise  three  vol- 
umes. The  first  volume  of  these  decre- 
tals was  compiled  by  Raimundus  Barci- 
nius,  who  was  chaplain  to  Gregory  IX., 
and  were  published  oy  him  about  the  14th 
year  of  King  Henry  III.,  a.  d.  1226.  This 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  schools, 
and  was  to  be  taken  for  law  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, Simon  a  monk  of  Walden,  began 
to  read  these  laws  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  next  year  in  Oxford. 
The  second  volume  was  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Boniface  VIII.,  and  published 
about  the  27th  year  of  our  king  Edward  I., 
A.  D.  1298.  The  third  volume  was  col- 
lected by  Clement  V.,  and  published  in 
the  Council  of  Vienna,  and  likewise  here, 
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in  the  2d  year  of  Edward  II.,  a.  d. 
1308,  and  from  him  were  called  Clemen- 
tines. 

These  decretals  were  never  received  in 
England,  or  anywhere  else,  but  only  in 
the  pope's  dominions,  which  are  therefore 
called  by  canonists  Fatria  obediential  as 
particularly  the  canon  concerning  the  in- 
vestiture of  bishops  by  lay  hand.  John 
Adreas,  a  celebrated  canonist  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  these  decretals,  which  he  entided 
Novella  from  a  very  beautiful  daughter  he 
had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a  scholar : 
the  father  being  a  professor  of  law  at  Bo- 
logna, had  instructed  his  daughter  so  well 
in  it,  that  she  assisted  him  in  reading  lec- 
tures to  his  scholars,  and,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave  that  book 
the  title  of  Novella. 

About  the  tenth  year  of  king  Edward  II., 
John  XXII.  published  his  extravagants. 
But  as  to  the  Church  of  England,  even  at 
that  time,  when  the  papal  authority  was 
at  the  highest,  none  of  these  foreign 
canons,  or  any  new  canons,  made  at  any 
national  or  provincial  synod  here,  had  any 
manner  of  force  if  they  were  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  king,  or  the  laws  of  the 
land.  It  is  true  that  every  Christian  nation 
in  communion  with  the  pope  sent  some 
bishops,  abbots,  or  priors,  to  those  foreign 
councils,  and  generally  four  were  sent  out 
of  England;  and  it  was  by  those  means, 
together  with  the  allowance  of  the  civil 
power,  that  some  canons  m^de  there  were 
received  here,  but  such  as  were  against 
the  laws  were  totally  rejected. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  these  foreign  ca- 
nons were  received  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained the  force  of  laws  by  the  general 
approbation  of  the  king  and  people  (though 
it  may  be  difRcult  to  know  what  these 
canons  are);  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence 
that  the  pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  mdependent  of  the  king,  and 
sent  his  legates  to  England  with  commis- 
sions to  determine  causes  according  to 
those  canons,  which  were  now  compiled 
into  several  volumes,  and  called  jus  cano^ 
nicum:  these  were  not  only  enjoined  to 
be  obeyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  be  read 
and  expounded  in  all  schools  and  uni- 
versities as  the  civil  law  was  read  and 
expounded  there,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  those  who  neglected.  Hence 
arose  quarrels  between  kings  and  several 
archbishops  and  other  prelates,  who  ad- 
hered to  those  papal  usurpations.  Such 
foreign  canons  as  were  received  here  never 


had  any  force  from  any  papal,  legantine,  or 
provincial  constitutions,  but  from  the  ac- 
ceptance and  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were  sent 
from  hence  to  assist  in  foreign  councils, 
consented  to  the  canons  made  there ;  but 
this  did  not  bind  the  Church  of  En^and 
till  they  were  allowed  by  the  king  and 
people.  Still;  when  a  canon  is  thu9  re- 
ceived upon  an  ancient  practice,  and  ge- 
neral consent  of  the  people,  in  such  case 
it  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(II.)  Besides  these  foreign  canons,  there 
were  several  laws  and  constitutions  made 
here  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  all 
of  which  are  now  in  force,  but  which  had 
not  been  so  without  the  assent  and  con- 
firmation of  the  kings  of  England.  Even 
from  William  I.  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, no  canons  or  constitutions  made 
in  any  synods  were  suffered  to  be  exe- 
cuted if  they  had  not  the  royal  assent 
This  was  the  common  usage  and  practice 
in  England,even  when  the  papal  usurpation 
was  most  exalted ;  for  if  at  any  time  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  did,  by  their  sentences, 
endeavor  to  enforce  obedience  to  such 
canons,  the  courts  at  common  law,  upon 
complaint  made,  would  grant  prohibitions. 
So  that  the  statute  of  submission,  which 
was  afterwards  made  in  the  25th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  seems  to  be  declarative  of 
the  common  law,  that  the  clergy  could 
not  de  jurej  and  by  their  own  authority, 
without  the  king's  assent,  enact  or  exe- 
cute any  canons.  These  canons  were 
all  collected  and  explained  by  Lyndwood, 
dean  of  the  Arches,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  by  him  reduced  under  this 
method. 

1.  The  canons  of  Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at  a 
council  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  6th  year  of 
Henry  III. 

2.  The  canons  of  Otho,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, who  held  a  council  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  III., 
which  from  him  were  called  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Otho ;  upon  which  John  de  Athon, 
one  of  the  canons  of  Lincoln,  wrote  a 
comment. 

3.  The  canons  of  Boniface,  of  Savoy, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  45th  of 
Henry  lit.,  which  were  all  usurpations 
upon  the  common  law,  as  concemmg  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  the  right  of  patron- 
age, and  against  trials  of  the  right  of 
tithes  in  the  king's  courts  against  writs  of 
prohibition,  &c.  Although  ne  threatened 
the  judges  with  excommunication  (some 
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of  the  judges  being  at  that  time  clergymen , ) 
if  they  disobeyed  the  canons,  yet  they  pro- 
ceeded in  these  matters  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  kept  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  within  their  proper  juris- 
diction. This  occasioned  a  variance  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords ; 
and  upon  this  the  clergy,  in  the  Slst  of 
Henry  III.,  exhibited  several  articles  of 
their  grievances  to  the  parliament,  which 
they  called  ArticuH  Cleri :  the  articles  them- 
selves aire  lost,  but  some  of  the  answers  to 
them  are  extant,  by  which  it  appears  that 
none  of  these  canons  made  by  Boniface 
was  confirmed. 

4.  The  canons  of  Cardinal  Ottobon,  the 
pope's  legate,  who  held  a  synod  at  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  53d  of  Henry  III,  in  which 
he  confirmed  those  canons  made  by  his 
predecessor  Otho,  and  published  some  new 
ones:  and  by  his  legantine  authority  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  obeyed :  upon 
these  canons,  likewise,  John  de  Athon 
wrote  another  comment. 

5.  The  canons  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
made  at  a  svnod  held  at  Reading,  in  the 
year  1279,  tne  7ih  of  Edward  I. 

6.  The  canons  of  the  same  archbishop, 
made  at  a  synod  held  at  Lambeth,  two 
yean  afterwards. 

7.  The  canons  of  Archbishop  Winchel- 
aea,  made  in  the  34th  of  Edward  I. 

8.  The  canons  of  Archbishop  Reynolds, 
at  a  synod  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1322, 
the  16th  of  Edward  II. 

9.  The  canons  of  Symon  Mephara,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  made  in  the  year 
1328,  the  3d  of  Edward  III. 

10.  Of  Archbishop  Stratford. 

11.  Of  Archbishop  Simon  Islip,  made 
1362,  the  37th  of  Edward  III. 

12.  Of  Symon  Sudbur}',  archbishop  of 
Cuiterbury,  made  in  the  year  1378,  the 
2d  of  Richard  II. 

13.  Of  Archbishop  Arundel,  made  at  a 
synod  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1403,  the  10th 
of  Henry  IV. 

14.  Of  Archbishop  Chichely,  in  the  year 
1415,  the  3d  of  Henry  V. 

15.  Of  Edmond  and  Richard,  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  who  immediately 
succeeded  Stephen  Langton. 

It  was  intended  to  reform  these  canons 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  some  other  comrois- 
sioners  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
Henry  VIU.  and  Edward  VI.  The  work 
was  finished,  but  the  king  dying  before  it 
was  confirmed,  it  remains  unconfirmed  to 
this  day.    The  book  is  called  ''  Re/brmatio 


Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  ex  Authoritate  Re- 
gis  Henry  VIII.  inchoata  et  per  Edward  VI. 
proveda ;  "  it  was  put  in  elegant  Latin  by 
Dr.  Haddon,  who  was  then  university 
orator  of  Cambridge,  assisted  by  Sir  John 
Cheke,  who  was  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  TTie 
above  canons^  made  by  our  Church  before 
the  Reformation,  are,  of  course,  binding 
on  our  Church  now,  and  are  acted  upon  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  except  where 
they  are  superseded  by  subsequent  ca- 
nons, or  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
parliament. 

(III.)  The  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  the  authority  of  making  caAons  at  this 
day ;  and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  statute 
25  Henry  VllL,  commonly  called  the  act 
of  submission  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they 
acknowledged  that  the  convocatioif  had 
been  always  assembled  by  the  king's  writ; 
and  they  promised  in  verbo  sacerdotis^ 
not  to  attempt,  claim,  or  put  in  use,  or 
enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new 
canons  in  convocation,  without  the  king's 
assent  or  license.  Then  follows  this  enact- 
ing clause,  viz. :  That  they  shall  not  at- 
tempt, allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any 
constitutions  or  canons  without  the  king's 
assent ;  and  so  fai  this  act  is  declarative  of 
what  the  law  was  before.  The  clause  be- 
fore mentioned  extends  to  such  canons  as 
were  then  made  both  beyond  sea  and  in 
England,  viz.  to  foreign  canons,  that  they 
should  not  be  executed  here  until  received 
by  the  king  and  people  as  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  to  canons  made  here  which 
were  contrary  to  the  prerogative,  or  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  This 
appears  by  the  proviso,  that  no  canons 
shall  be  made  or  put  in  execution  within 
this  realm,  which  shall  be  contrary  to  the 
prerogative  or  laws.  But  the  next  are 
negative  words,  which  relate  wholly  to 
making  new  canons,  viz.  nor  make,  pro- 
mulge, or  execute  any  such  canons  without 
the  king's  assent.  These  words  limit  the 
clergy  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  viz.  that 
they  shall  not  make  any  new  canons  but  in 
convocation ;  and  they  cannot  meet  there 
without  the  king's  writ ;  and  when  they 
are  met  and  make  new  canons,  they  cannot 
put  them  in  execution  without  a  confir- 
mation under  the  great  seal.  Some  years 
after  this  statute  the  clergy  proceeded  to 
act  in  convocation,  without  any  commission 
from  Henry  VIII.  But  the  canons  which 
they  made  were  confirmed  by  that  king, 
and  some  of  his  successors,  as  particularly 
the  injunctions  published  in  the  28th  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  abolishing  super- 
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stitious  holydays;  those  for  preaching 
against  the  use  of  images,  relics,  and 
pilgrimages  -those  for  repeating  the  Creed, 
liie  Lord's  JPrayer,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  English  tongue.  Henry  VIII. 
sometimes  acted  by  the  advice  of  his 
bishops  out  of  convocation,  as  about  the 
i  njunctions  published  in  the  30th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  for  admitting  none  to  preach 
but  such  as  were  licensed  j  those  for  keep- 
ing a  re^ster  of  births,  weddings,  and 
burials;  lor  the  abolishing  the  anniversary 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  those  injunctions  published  in  the 
2d  year  of  fidward  VI.,  prohibiting  the  car- 
rying of  candles  on  Candlemas  day,  and 
ashes  in  Lent,  and  palms  on  Palm  Sunday. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her 
reign*,  published  several  injunctions  by  the 
advice  of  her  bishops.  And  two  years  af- 
terwards she  published  a  book  of  orders 
without  the  confirmation  of  her  parliament. 
When  she  was  settled  in  her  government, 
all  church  affairs  were  debated  in  convo- 
cation. Several  canons  were  made  in  her 
reign,  and  confirmed  by  her  letters  patent : 
but  as  she  did  not  bincf  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  observance  of  them,  those 
canons  expired  with  her  rei^.  In  all  these 
reigns  the  old  canons  were  still  in  force,  but 
in  the  first  year  of  King  James,  1603,  the 
clergy  being  lawfully  assembled  in  convo- 
cation, the  king  gave  them  leave,  by  his 
letters  patent,  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree 
on  canons :  these  they  presented  him,  and 
he  gave  them  his  royal  assent ;  and  by  other 
letters  patent,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors, ratified  and  confirmed  the  same. 
These  canons  thus  established  were  not 
then  invented,  but,  were  collected  out  of 
ordinances  which  lay  dispersed  in  several 
injunctions  published  in  former  reigns,  and 
out  of  canons  and  other  religious  customs 
which  were  made  and  used  in  those  days; 
and  being  thus  confirmed  are  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  by  the  same  authority  as  any 
other  part  of  the  law:  for  being  authorized 
by  the  king's  commission,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  they 
are  warranted  by  act  of  parliament;  and 
such  canons  made  and  confirmed,  shall 
bind  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  much  as 
any  statute.  An  act  of  parliament  may 
forbid  the  execution  of  any  canon ;  but  it 
has  been  usual  to  respect  all  those  which 
enjoin  some  moral  duty;  yet  a  canon  not 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  cannot 
alter  any  other  law.  It  is  agreed  that 
canons  made  in  convocation,  and  con- 
firmed by  letters  patent,  bind  in  all  eccle- 


siastical  affairs ;  that  no  canons  in  England 
are  absolutely  confirmed  by  parliament, 
yet  they  are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  in 
such  case  bind  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
clergy;  that  though  such  canons  cannot 
alter  the  common  law,  statutes,  or  queen's 
prerogative,  yet  they  may  alter  other  ca- 
nons, otherwise  the  convocation  could  not 
make  new  canons.  All  that  is  required  in 
making  such  canons  is,  that  the  clergy 
confine  themselves  to  Church  affairs,  and 
do  not  meddle  with  things  which  are  set- 
tled by  the  common  law.  But  though  no 
canons  are  absolutely  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  yet  th'ose  which  are  neither 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  to  the 
Queen's  prerogative,  and  whicn  are  con- 
nrmed  by  her,  are  made  good,  and  allowed 
to  be  so  by  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.  And 
as  to  those  canons  which  tend  to  promote 
the  honor  of  God  and  service  of  religion, 
they  must  necessarily  bind  our  consciences. 
Such  are  those  which  enjoin  the  sober 
conversation  of  ministers^  prohibiting  their 
frequenting  taverns,  playmg  at  dice,  cards, 
or  tables:  this  was  anciently  prohibitea 
by  the  apostolical  canons,  and  m  the  old 
articles  of  visitation  here,  and  in  several 
diocesan  synods.  Such  are  those  canons, 
also,  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  ministers 
in  praying,  preaching,  administering  sa- 
craments, and  visiting  the  sick. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the 
canons  made  in  1640,  though  they  are  not 
in  force,  for  the  following  reason : — In  the 
year  1639,  a  parliamentary  writ  was  di- 
rected to  the  bishops  to  summon  their 
clergy  to  parliament,  ad  consmtienduniy  ift. 
and  the  convocation  writ  to  the  arch- 
bishops, ad  tractand.  et  conseniiend.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640, 
and  was  dissolved  on  the  1 5th  oi  May  fol- 
lowing. Now,  though  the  convocation 
silting  by  virtue  of  the  first  writ  directed 
to  the  bishops,  must  fall  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  parliament,  yet  the  lawyers 
held  that  they  might  still  continue  sitting 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  to  the  arch- 
bishops: for,  being  called  by  that  writ, 
under  4he  great  seal,  they  might  sit  till 
dissolved  by  the  like  authority.  But  this 
being  a  nice  point,  a  commission  was 
granted  about  a  week  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  for  the  convocation  to 
sit,  which  commission  the  king  sent  to 
them  by  Sir  Harry  Vane,  his  principal 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  virtue  thereof 
they  were  turned  into  a  provincial  synod. 
The  chief  of  the  clergy  then  assembled, 
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desired  the  king  to  consalt  all  the  judges 
of  England  in  this  matter,  which  was  done; 
and  apon  debating  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
council,  they  asserted  under  their  hands. 
the  power  of  the  convocation  in  making 
canons.  Upon  this  they  sat  a  whole 
month,  and  composed  a  book  of  canons, 
which  was  approved  by  the  king,  by  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  confirmed 
under  the  broad  seal.  The  objection 
against  the  canons  was,  that  they  were 
not  made  pursuant  to  the  statute  25 
Henry  VIIL,  because  they  were  made  in 
a  convocation,  sitting  by  the  king's  writ  to 
the  archbishops,  after  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statute  which  relates  to  their  sitting  in 
time  of  parliament  only. 
After  the  Restoration,  when  an  act  was 

Saseed  to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  or- 
inary  jurisdiction,  a  proviso  was  made 
that  the  act  should  not  confirm  the  canons 
of  1640.  This  clause  makes  void  the 
ro3ral  confirmation.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  canons  should  be  made  in  a 
convocation,  the  parliament  sitting;  that 
being  so  made,  they  are  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  sovereign ;  and  that  without  such 
confirmation,  they  do  not  bind  the  laity, 
much  less  any  order  or  rule  made  by  a 
bishop  alone,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it. — Bum. 

[The  only  canons  recognised  as  bind- 
ing on  the  American  Church  are,  1st, 
^'  The  constitution  and  canons  of  the  gene- 
ral convention,  forming  a  code  for  the  uni- 
form government  of  every  diocese  and 
every  church  ]"  and  2d,  **  The  constitutions 
and  canons  of  the  several  dioceses,  offeree 
only  within  their  several  precincts,  and 
generally  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the 
general  convention." 

From  the  first  general  convention  of 
1789  to  that  of  1832,  many  canons  had 
been  made  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a 
young  and  growing  church.  As  this  pro 
re  nata  legislation  caused  at  times  con- 
flicting action,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble in  the  general  convention  of  1826, 
to  appoint  a  committee  ^^  to  revise  the  ca- 
nons of  this  church,  and  to  prepare  such 
alterations,  amendments,  and  additions  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  and  that  the 
said  committee  report  to  the  next  general 
convention."  At  the  convention  of  1829, 
the  committee,  unprepared  to  report, 
asked  to  be  continued  until  the  next  con- 
vention, which,  being  granted,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  general  convention  of^  1832, 
a  copy  of  "  Revised  Canons/'  fifty-two  in 


number,  which,  after  being  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  and  undergoing  certain 
alterations  in  their  passage  through  the 
house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  and  the 
house  of  bishops,  became  tne  canon  law 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
convention  of  1835,  passed  eight  new 
canons;  the  convention  of  1838,  eleven; 
of  1841,  ten;  of  1844,  nine;  of  1847, 
seven;  and  of  1850,  six.  As,  however, 
some  of  the  canons  of  later  years  repealea 
or  changed  those  of  preceding  years, 
there  on^'  exists  now.  a  code  oi  seventy 
canons,  covering  nearly  the  whole  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  leg^islation,  and  binding 
on  all  the  dioceses  in  the  union  with  the 
general  convention. 

The  canons  of  the  several  dioceses  are 
designed  only  for  diocesan  purposes,  and 
can  never  come  in  conflict  with  the 
canons  of  the  general  convention. 

All  of  these  canons  are  mutable,  and  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  several  dioceses 
as  well  as  the  triennial  conventions  of  the 
whole  Church  frec^uently  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  the  legislation  of  former  years.  J 

CANON.  (See  Deans  and  Chapters.) 
The  name  of  canon,  as  applied  to  an  oflicer 
in  the  Church,  is  derived  from  ^e  same 
Greek  word  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  which  also  signifies  the  roll  or 
catalogue  of  the  Church,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  registered ; 
hence  the  clerg}'  so  registered  were  de- 
nominated Canonici  or  Canons.  Before  the 
Reformation,  they  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  Regular  and  Secular.  The  Secu- 
lar were  so  called,  because  they  canonised 
in  secuh  abroad  in  the  world. 

Regular  canons  were  such  as  lived  un- 
der some  rule.  They  were  a  less  strict 
sort  of  religious  than  the  monks,  but  lived 
together  under  one  roof,  had  a  common 
dormitory  and  refectory,  and  were  obliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order. 

The  chief  rule  for  these  canons  is  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  t^ho  was  made  bishop  of 
Hippo  m  the  ]^ear  395.  But  they  were  but 
little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury, were  not  brought  into  England  till 
after  the  Conquest,  and  seem  not  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Austin  canons  till 
some  years  after.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  came  in  after  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  about  the 
year  1105. 

Their  habit  was  a  long  black  cassock, 
with  a  white  rochet  over  it,  and  over  that 
a  black  coat  and  hood;  from  whence  they 
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were  called  Black  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine. 

The  monks  were  always  shaved,  but 
these  canons  wore  beards  and  caps  on 
their  heads. 

There  were  about  175  houses  of  these 
canons  and  canonesses  in  England  and 
Wales. 

But  besides  the  common  and  regular 
sort  of  these  canons,  there  were  also  the 
following  particular  sorts. 

At  first,  such  as  observed  St.  Augustine's 
rule,  according  to  the  regulations  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Arroasia;  as  those  of  Hare- 
wolde  in  Bedfordshire,  Nutley  or  Crendon 
in  Buckinghamshire,  Hertland  in  Devon- 
shire^  Brunne  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Lille- 
shul  m  Shropshire. 

Others  there  were  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  order  of  St.  Victor;  as  at 
Keynsham  and  Worspring  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wormsley  in  Herefordshire. 

Others  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and 
the  institution  of  St.  Mary  of  Meretune,  or 
Merton :  as  at  Buckenham  in  Norfolk. 

The  Pramonstratenses  were  canons  who 
lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
reformed  by  St.  Norbert,  who  set  up  this 
regulation  about  the  year  1120,  at  Pra- 
man^ratum  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  have  oeen  foreshown 
or  Prctmonstratedj  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
be  the  head  seat  and  motlier  of  the  church 
of  the  order.  These  canons  were,  from 
their  habit,  called  white  canons.  They 
were  brought  into  England  soon  after  the 
year  1140,  and  settlea  first  at  Newhonse 
in  Lincolnshire.  They  had  in  England  a 
conservator  of  their  privileges,  but  were 
nevertheless  often  visited  by  their  supe- 
rior at  Premonstre,  and  continued  under 
his  jurisdiction  till  the  year  1512,  when 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  the  bull  of 
pope  Julius  IL,  confirmed  by  King  Henry 
Via.;  and  the  superiority^ of  all  the 
houses  of  this  order  in  England  and 
Wales,  was  given  to  the  abbot  of  Welbeck 
in  Nottinghamshire.  There  were  about 
thirty-five  houses  of  this  order. 

The  Sempringham  or  Gilbertine  canons 
were  instituted  by  St.  Gilbert  at  Sem- 
pringham in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1 1 48. 
He  composed  his  rule  out  of  those  of 
St  Au^stine  and  St  Benedict  (the  women 
followmg  the  Cistercian  regulation  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule,  and  the  men  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine),  with  some  special  statutes 
of  their  own.  The  men  and  women  lived 
in  the  same  houses,  but  in  such  diflerent 
apartmentSi  that  they  had  no  communica- 


tion with  each  other;  and  increased  bo 
fast,  that  St.  Gilbert  himself  founded  thir- 
teen monasteries  of  this  order;  yiz.  four 
for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and 
women  together,  which  had  in  them  700 
brethren  and  1500  sisters.  At  the  dissoln- 
tion  there  were  about  twenty-fiye  houses 
of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

Canons  regular  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
were  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  in  imitation  of  the  regulars 
instituted  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre of  our  SAyjouR  at  Jerusalem.  Hie 
first  house  they  had  in  England  was  at 
Warwick,  which  was  begun  for  them  by 
Henry  de  Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  the  year  1123,  and  perfected 
by  his  son  Roger.  They  are  sometimes 
called  canons  of  the  holy  cross,  and  wore 
the  same  habit  with  the  other  Austin 
canons,  distinguished  only  by  a  double 
red  cross,  upon  the  breast  of  their  cloak  or 
upper  garment  The  endeavors  of  these 
religious  for  regaining  the  Holy  Land, 
coming  to  nothing  after  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  year  1188,  this  order  fell  into 
decay,  their  revenues  and  privileges  were 
mostly  given  to  the  Maturine  fiiars,  and 
only  two  houses  of  them  continued  to  the 
dissolution. — Bum. 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE.  (See  Scnp- 
ture  and  Bible.)  The  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  received  by  the  Church,  who,  being 
the  "  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ," 
had  authority  to  decide  what  is  and  what 
is  not  inspired. 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  complete 
rule  of  faith  is  proved,  first,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  this  is  so 
plainly  laid  down  therein,  that  nothing  but 
a  strange  prejudice  and  resolution  to  sup- 
port a  cause  could  contradict  it.  Those 
words  of  St.  Paul  are  very  full  to  this  pur- 
pose. "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works.''  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.)  Moses 
expressly  forbids  ^^That  any  one  should 
add  unto  the  word  that  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it" 
(Deut.  iv.  2.)  "  Whatsoever  I  command 
unto  you  to  observe  and  do  it.  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereunto,  nor  diminish  from  it" 
(Deut.  xii.  32.)  The  same  prohibition  is 
given  out  in  the  New  Testament.  For  St. 
John,  closing  his  book  of  Revelation,  and 
with  that  our  Christian  canon,  so  that  it 
may  not  improbably  seem  to  bear  relatioa 
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to  tha  whols  Now  TeBtMDMit,  forbid*  uij 
■ddition  or  dimination,  with  a  cnrao  aa- 
Mzvd  to  it,  "If  anymu  shsll  *dd  nnto 
Aeaa  tlunga,  God  shall  add  nnto  him  the 
^■goMtbatare  writlaninlhisboolc;  and  if 
toy  man  shall  laLe  away  from  the  words 
of  Hm  book  of  this  prophecj-,  God  shall 
lake  away  his  part  oat  oi  ihe  book  of  life, 
and  out  of  the  holy  cilf,  and  fioni  (he 
diinga  which  are  written  in  this  book." 
fRer.  zxiL  IS,  19.)  But  tho  aubstatioe  of 
uis  had  been  before  declared  by  St.  Paul : 
"Though  we,  or  an  angel  fiom  heaveti, 
pnaeh  any  other  gospel  unto  jou  than  that 
which  we  haT«  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
bo  aoonrsed."  (Gal.  i.  6.]  And  as  for  the 
ondeaTor  of  soroe  to  piece  out  God's  wiit- 
Un  woid  by  ttadition,  oat  Saviour  warns 
na  against  tills,  when  he  blames  ihe  Phari- 
MOa  for  it;  namely,  in  "leaching  for  doc- 
tnnes  tha  commaDdments  of  men  "  fMatt 
XT.  9),  and  "  making  the  commanament 
of  Gon  of  none  efiecl  by  their  traditions." 
{nt.  3-6.) 

Secondly,  by  reason,  drawn  fiom  the 
satnre  of  the  thing,  and  the  whole  order 
of  the  sracioDB  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
with  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bless 
mankind,  this  is  no  more  than  we  might 
expecL  For  oar  Satiouk  having  first  made 
known  the  gospel  to  the  world  Dy  bis  own 
pieachinK  and  Buffering,  and  propagated 
It  throognout  the  sevenu  parts  thereof  by 
tho  pioaching  of  hie  apostles,  in  order  to 
b«  oonToyed  down  to  successive  genera- 
tiatMy  this  could  not  well  be  effected  with- 
out! written  word.  For  10  have  deliverad 
down  the  gospel  traths  by  word  of  month, 
oi  onl  tradilioo,  would  hare  made  it  sub- 
ject to  aa  many  eirora  as  the  piejadices, 
nneies,  and  mistakes  of  the  several  le- 
latoiK  could  haxe  given  it.  Now  since  God 
has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  this 
method  to  convey  these  truths  which  be 
hae  revealed  nnto  ns,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  think  thai  all  the  tmihs,  which  he  has 
jodoed  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and 
which  he  has  required  of  us  to  believe,  are 
eooUunad  in  this  writlen  word.  For  why 
Goo  ihoold  leave  some  of  the  gospel  truths 
to  be  cotiTeyed  in  a  purer,  and  otners  in  a 
more  comipl  channel,  some  by  Scripture, 
■iod  olhem  Dy  tradition,  is  unaccountable; 
why,  since  he  designed  the  Scripture  lo  be 
in  some  measure  the  rule  of  faith,  he 
■hoold  not  at  the  same  lime  render  it  a 
complete  one ;  why  this  divine  law  of  Goo 
most  be  eked  out  by  human  traditions, 
which  have  been  nncerlain  in  the  best 
times,  and  pemicioni  in  some,  and  which 
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strangely  rar;  according  to  difierant  conn- 
tries  and  ages.  These  notinns  highly  re- 
flect upon  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  are  taken  up  only  to  defend  the  corrupt 
praciices  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
,lhey  are  resolved  to  maintain  at  any  rale, 
rather  than  to  part  with  them. 

The  like  reasons  are  alleged  by  the  an- 
cient divines  of  the  Church. — Dr.  NiehoBt. 

The  ancient  faihera  always  speak  of  the 
Scriptures  as  containing  a  complete  rule  of 
faith  and  practicej  and  appeal  lo  them, 
and  lo  them  only,  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  advance. — Bp.  Tomline. 

CANON  LAW.  The  canon  law  which 
regulates  the  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church  consists,  1.  Of  the  Decree  of  Gra- 
tian  (_Deeretum  Gratiam),  a  compilation 
made  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  whose  name 
it  bears,  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1150,  and 
made  up  of  Ihe  degrees  of  the  different 
popes  and  councils,  and  of  several  pas- 
sages of  the  holy  fathers  and  other  re- 
putable writers. 

2.  Of  the  Deerilali,  collected  by  order 
of  pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year  1230,  in 
five  books. 

3.  Of  the  compilation  made  by  order  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  1 297,  known  bythe  name 
of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Decretals,  because  add- 
ed to  the  olher  five,  although  it  is  itself 
divided  into  five  books. 

4.  Of  the  Ctnnmftna,  as  they  are  called, 
or  Decretals  of  pope  Clemeni  V,,  publishea 
in  the  year  1317,  l^  John  XXII. 

6.  Of  other  decretals,  known  under  the 
name  of  £z:(rau(igan(ei,  so  called  because 
not  contained  in  the  former  decretals. 
These  extiavagantes  are  twofold ; — the  first, 
called  common,  containing  constitutions 
of  various  popes  down  to  me  year  14S3; 
and,  secondly,  the  particular  ones  of  John 
XXH. 

These,  containing  besides  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  the  canons  of  several  councils, 
constitute  the  body  of  the  eanon  law.  The 
constitutions  of  subsequent  popes  and  coan- 
cils  have  alsolhe  force  of  canons,  allbongh 
not  hitberiD  reduced  into  one  body,  nor 
digested,  as  the  othefs,  under  proper 
heads,  by  anv  competent  authority.  These, 
together  with  some  general  customs,  or 
peculiar  ones  of  different  places,  having 
the  force  of  law,  and  certain  conventions 
eniered  into  between  the  popes  and  diffe- 
rent Roman  CaihoLc  slates,  determine  the 
discipline  at  the  Church  of  Rome. 

CANONICAL.  That  which  is  done  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Chnrch. 
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CANONICAL  HOURS.  The  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours  of  the  day,  that 
is,  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock,  are  so 
denominated.  Bishop  Patrick  remarks  that 
"the  Universal  Church  anciently  observed 
certain  set  hours  of  prayer,  that  all  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  might  at  the 
same  time  join  together  to  glorify  God; 
and  some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
the  angelical  host,  being  acquainted  with 
those  hours,  took  that  ^me  to  join  their 
prayers  ana  praises  with  those  of  the 
Church."  The  directions  in  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  are  as  follows :  "  Offer  up 
your  prayers  in  the  morning,  at  the  third 
nour,  at  the  sixth,  and  at  the  ninth,  and  in 
the  evening;  in  the  morning  returning 
thanks  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  ]|^ou  light, 
and  brought  you  through  the  perils  of  the 
night;  at  the  third  hour,  Because  at  that  hour 
the  Lord  received  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion from  Pilate ;  at  the  sixth,  because  at 
that  hour  he  was  crucified ;  at  the  ninth, 
because  at  that  hour  all  things  were  in 
commotion  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
as  trembling  at  the  bold  attempt  of  the 
wicked  Jews,  and  at  the  injury  offered  to 
their  master ;  in  the  evening,  giving  thanks 
that  he  has  given  thee  the  night  to  rest 
from  thy  daily  labors." 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  canonical 
hours  begin  with  vespers,  %.  e.  evening  pray- 
er, about  six  o'clock,  or  sunset ;  next  fol- 
lows compline,  to  be^  God's  protection 
during  sleep  j  at  midnight,  the  tnree  noc- 
turns  or  matms,  the  longest  part  of  the 
office.  Lauds  or  morning  praises  of  God 
are  appointed  for  cock  crowing,  or  before 
break  of  day ;  at  six  o'clock,  or  sunrise, 
prime  should, be  recited;  and  terce,  sext, 
and  none,  every  third  hour  afterwards. 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE.  (See  Or- 
ders.'f  The  obedience  which  is  due,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  canons,  to  an  ecclesiastical 
superior.  Every  clergyman  takes  an  oath 
of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bishop  when 
he  is  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  bcensed 
to  a  cure. 

CANONISATION.  (See  Beatification 
and  Saints.)  A  ceremony  in  the  Komish 
Church,  by  which  persons  deceased  are 
ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  It  suc- 
ceeds beatification.  When  a  person  is  to 
be  canonised,  the  pope  holds  four  con- 
sistories. In  the  first,  he  causes  the  petition 
of  those  who  request  the  canonisation  to 
be  examined  by  tnree  auditors  of  the  rota, 
and  directs  the  cardinals  to  revise  all  the 
necessary  inBtruments.    In  the  second,  the 


cardinals  report  the  matter  to  the  pope. 
In  the  third,  which  is  held  in  public,  tne 
cardinals  pay  their  adoration  to  the  pope, 
and  an  advocate  makes  a  pompous  oration 
in  praise  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  created 
a  saint.  This  advocate  expatiates  at  laige 
on  the  supposed  miracles  which  the  person 
has  wrought,  and  even  pretends  to  know 
from  what  motives  he  acted.  In  the  fourth 
consistory,  the  pope,  having  summoned 
together  all  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
orders  the  report  concerning  the  deceased 
to  be  read,  and  then  takes  their  votes, 
whether  he  is  to  be  canonised  or  not.  On 
the  day  of  canonisation,  the  church  of  St 
Peter  is  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  on  which 
are  embroidered  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and 
those  of  the  prince  who  desires  the  canoni- 
sation. The  church  is  most  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  filled  with  thousands  of 
Romanists,  who  superstitiously  think  that 
the  more  respect  they  show  to  the  saint, 
the  more  ready  will  lie  be  to  hear  their 
prayers,  and  offer  them  to  God.  During 
this  ceremony  the  pope  and  all  the  cardi- 
nals are  dressed  in  white.  It  costs  the 
prince  who  requests  the  canonisation  a 
great  sum  of  money,  as  all  the  officers  be* 
longing  to  the  Church  of  Rome  must  have 
their  fees ;  but  this  is  considered  a  trifle, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  saint  will  in- 
tercede in  heaven  for  his  subjects,  who. 
indeed,  poor  as  they  are.  generally  pay  all 
the  expenses  attending  tne  ceremony. 

Canonisation  of  saints  was  not  known 
to  the  Christian  Church  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Christians 
in  that  age  borrowed  this  custom  from  the 
heathens ;  for  it  was  usual  with  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  deify  all  those  he- 
roes and  great  men  who  have  rendered 
themselves  remarkable.  It  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  into  inquiries  prior  to  canoniaar 
tion.  till  at  least  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  person  to  be  canonised.  This  regu- 
lation, however^  though  now  observed, 
has  not  been  followed  above  a  century. 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  canonised  withm 
three  years  of  his  death.  It  has  been 
properly  objected  against  canonisation, 
that  it  is  performed  by  human  beings, 
who  assume  a  power  of  rendering  some 
one  an  object  of  divine  worship,  who,  in 
this  life,  was  no  more  than  mortal ;  that 
it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Saviour's 
command,  "Judge  not;"  and  that  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  that  idolatry  of  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  justly  charged.—- 
Broughton. 
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CANONRY.  A  canonry  is  a  name  of 
office,  and  a  canon  is  the  officer ;  in  like 
manner  as  a  prebendary ;  and  a  prebend 
is  the  maintenance  or  stipend  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other. — Gibson.  It  is  not  easy 
to  assign  a  reason  why  this  name  should 
have  been  given  to  members  of  cathedral 
churches.  Some  have  thought  it  was  be- 
cause a  great  number  of  them  were  regu- 
lar priests,  and  obliged  to  observe  me 
canons  or  rules^of  their  respective  orders, 
or  founders,  or  yisiters.  According  to 
Nicholls,  the  name  is  of  a  higher  origin. 
and  not  so  directly  from  the  Greek  wora 
Kiww^  rtgxda,  a  statute  or  ordinance,  as 
from  the  Latin  word  canon,  an  allowance 
or  stated  quantity  of  provision.  Thus  it  is 
used  by  Cicero.  So  the  collection  of  the 
respective  quotas  of  the  provinces  sent  in 
corn  to  Rome  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poorer  citizens  was  called  the  canon. 
Afterwards,  when  Christianity  prevailed, 
the  word  was  adapted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
use,  and  those  clergymen  that  had  the 
canon,  or  sportuUiy  taken  from  the  common 
bank  of  the  church  offerings,  delivered 
out  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  came 
to  be  called  canonid.  As  the  church  re- 
venues were  divided  into  four  parts — one 
for  Uie  maintenance  of  the  bishop,  a  se- 
cond for  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  a 
third  for  the  poor,  so  a  fourth  part  was  di- 
vided among  the  other  clergy,  who  lived 
in  a  collegiate  manner  about  the  bishop. 

The  fellowships  of  the  collegiate  church 
in  Manchester  have  been  recently  erected 
into  canonries,  and  the  warden  of  former 
times  ift  now  called  a  dean. 

CANTICLES.  This  literally  signifies 
son^,  but  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  a  ca- 
nomcal  book  of^  the  Old  Testament,  called 
in  Hebrew  the  Song  of  Songs,  that  is,  the 
most  excellent  of  all  songs. 

CAPITULARIES.  Ordinances  of  the 
kings  of  France,  in  which  are  many  heads 
or  articles  whicn  regard  the  government 
of  the  Church,  and  were  done  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  assembly  of  bishops.  The  ori- 
ginal of  the  word  comes  from  capUula, 
which  were  articles  that  the  prelates  made 
and  published  to  serve  as  instructions  to 
the  clergy  of  their  dioceses,  so  that  at  last 
this  name  of  capitularies  was  given  to  all 
the  articles  which  related  to  ecclesiastical 
afiinirs.  Those  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Meek  were  collected  in  four  books  by 
the  abbot  Angesius;  those  of  King  Lo- 
thaire^  Charles  and  Louis,  sons  of  Louis 
the  Meek,  were  collected  by  Bennet  the 
Levite,  or  deacon,  into   three  books,  to 


which  there  have  been  since  four  or  five 
additions;  and  Father  Simon  published 
those  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

CAPUCHINS.  Monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.  They  owe  their  original  to 
Matthew  de  Bassi,  a  Franciscan  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  who.  having  seen  St. 
Francis  represented  witn  a  sharp-pointed 
capucke,  or  cowl,  began  to  wear  the  like, 
in  1525,  with  the  permission  of  pope 
Clement  Vll..  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  monks,  named  Louis 
and  Raphael  de  Fossembrun;  and  the 
pope,  by  a  brief,  granted  these  three 
monks  leave  to  retire  to  some  hermitage, 
and  retain  their  new  habit  The  retire- 
ment they  chose  was  the  hermitage  of  the 
Camaldolites  near  Massacio,  where  they 
were  very  charitably  received. 

This  innovation  in  the  habit  of  the  or- 
der gave  great  offence  to  the  Franciscans^ 
whose  provincial  persecuted  these  poor 
monks,  and  obligedthem  to  fiy  from  place 
to  place.  At  last  they  took  refuge  in  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  de  Camerino,  by 
whose  credit  they  were  received  under 
the  obedience  of  the  conventuals,  in  the 
quality  of  Hermits  Minors,  in  tne  year 
1527.  The  next  year,  the  pope  approved 
this  union,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  the  square  capuche,  and 
admitting  among  them  all  who  would  take 
the  habit.  Thus  the  order  of  the  Capu' 
chins,  so  called  from  wearing  the  capuche, 
began  in  the  year  1528. 

Their  first  establishment  was  at  Col- 
menzono,  about  a  league  from  Camerino, 
in  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom, 
which  had  been  abandoned:  but  their 
numbers  increasing.  Louis  de  Fossembran 
built  another  smsni  convent  at  Montme- 
lon,  in  the  tenitory  of  Camerino.  The 
great  number  of  conversions,  which  the 
Capuchins  made  by  their  preaching,  and 
the  assistance  they  gave  the  people  in  a 
contagious  distemper,  with  which  Italy 
was  afflicted  the  same  year,  1528,  gained 
them  an  universal  esteem. 

In  1529,  Louis  de  Fossembrun  built  for 
them  two  other  convents,  the  one  of  Al- 
vacina,  in  the  territory  of  Fabriano,  the 
other  at  Fossembrun  m  the  duchy  of  Urbi- 
no. Matthew  de  Bassi,  being  chosen 
their  vicar-general,  drew  up  constitutions 
for  the  government  of  this  order.  They 
enjoined,  amons  other  things,  that  the  Ca- 
puchins should  perform  divine  service 
without  singing ;  tnat  they  should  say  but 
one  mass  a  day  in  their  convents ;  they 
directed  the  hours  of  mental  prayer,  mom- 
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ing  and  evening,  the  dajs  of  disciplining 
themselves,  and  those  of  silence ;  they  for- 
bade the  monks  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  seculars,  and  enjoined  them  always  to 
travel  on  foot ;  they  recommended  poverty 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  church,  and  pro- 
hibited in  them  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and 
silk ;  the  pavilions  of  the  altars  were  to 
be  of  stun,  and  the  chalices  of  tin. 

This  oraer  soon  spread  itself  all  over 
Italy  and  into  Sicily.  In  1573,  Charles 
IX.  demanded  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
have  the  order  of  Capuchins  established 
in  France,  which  that  pope  consented  to ; 
and  their  first  settlement  in  that  kingdom 
was  in  the  little  town  of  Picpus  near  Pa- 
ris, which  they  soon  quitted  to  settle  at 
Meudon,  from  whence  they  were  introduc- 
ed into  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1606,  pope  Paul  V.  gave  them  leave  to 
accept  of  an  establishment  which  was  of- 
fered them  in  Spain.  They  even  passed 
the  seas  to  labor  on  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels ;  and  their  order  is  becoming  so 
considerable,  that  it  is  at  present  divided 
into  more  than  sixty  provinces,  consisting 
of  near  1600  convents,  and  25,000  monks, 
besides  the  missions  of  Brazil,  Congo,  Bar- 
banr,  Greece,  Syria  and  Egypt. 

There  is  likewise  an  order  of  Capuchin 
Nuns^  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Clare. 
Their  first  establishment  was  at  Naples  in 
1538,  and  their  foundress  the  venerable 
mother  Maria  Laurentia  Longa,  of  a  noble 
family  of  Catalonia. 

CAPUTIUM.     (See  Hood.) 

CARDINAL.  This  is  the  title  given  to 
one  of  the  chief  govemors  of  the  Komish 
Church.  The  term  has  long  been  in  use, 
and  originally  signified  the  same  as  pr^e- 
cipuusj  principalis,  id  quod  rei  cardo  est, 
synonymous  vr'iih  pralaius ;  or  else  it  was 
derived  from  carainare  or  incardinare,  to 
hinge  or  join  together,  and  was  applied 
to  the  regular  clergy  of  the  metropoli- 
tan churck  In  ItSy,  Gaul,  &c.,  such 
churches  early  received  th  e  title  of  cardinal 
churches;  the  ministers  of  these  churches 
were  also  called  cardinals. 

The  following  statements  comprise  the 
important  historical  facts  relative  to  the 
ofiice  of  cardinal: — 

1.  The  institution  of  the  ofiice  has  been 
ascribed  by  respectable  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  Christ  himself,  to  the  apostle  of 
their  faith,  to  the  Roman  Bishop  Evaristus, 
to  Heginus,  Marcellus,  Boniface  III.^  and 
others.  But  we  only  know  that  cardmals, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  occur  in  history 
about  the  sixth  and  seventh  centorioB,  who 


were,  however^  not  itinerant,  but  station- 
ary cnurch  ofiicers  for  conducting  religi- 
ous worship.  The  deacons  and  presby- 
ters of  Rome  especially  bore  this  name, 
who  composed  the  presbytery  of  the  bi- 
shop of  tne  place.  The  title  was  also 
conferred  upon  the  suffragan  bishops  di 
Ostiaj  Albano,  and  others  m  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  but  without  any  other  rights 
than  those  which  were  connected  appio- 
priately  with  the  ministerial  ofiice. 

2.  The  import  of  the  tbrm  was  varied 
still  more  in  the  ninth  century,  and  eroe* 
cially  in  the  eleventh,  by  ^ficolau8  U., 
who,  in  his  constitution  for  the  election  (H 
the  Roman  Pontifi",  not  only  appointed  hif 
seven  sufiragan  bishops  as  members  of  the 
pope's  ecclesiastical  council,  but  also  con* 
stimted  them  the  only  legitimate  body  for 
the  election  of  the  pope.  To  these  he 
gave  the  name  of  cardinal  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  cardinals  ot  the  La- 
teran  Church. 

This  is  the  important  period  in  history 
when  the  first  foundation  was  laid  for  ren<« 
deriug  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  inde* 
pendent  both  of  the  cler^  and  of  the  se- 
cular power.  This  period  has  not  been 
noticed  so  particularly  by  historians  as  its 
importance  requires.  They  seem  especial- 
ly to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  &• 
mous  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VIII.)  in  the 
year  1073,  concerted  these  measures  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  the 
following  extract  will  show :  '^  It  was  &e 
deep  design  of  Hildebrand,  which  he  for 
a  long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied 
zeal,  to  bring  the  pope  wholly  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
terference, in  his  election,  of  all  secular 
infiuence  and  arbitrary  power.  And  that 
measure  of  the  council  which  wrested 
from  the  emperor  a  right  of  so  long  stand- 
ing, and  which  bad  never  been  ^dled  in 
Question,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  at 
me  master-piece  of  popish  intrigue,  or 
rather  of  Hildebrand's  cunning.  The 
concession  which  disguised  this  crafty  de- 
sign of  his  was  expressed  as  follows :  thai 
the  emperor  should  ever  hold  from  the  pope  the 
right  of  apfwinting  the  pope  J' 

3.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
privilege  was  afterwards  contested  by  the 
princes  of  the  German  States,  especially 
oy  those  of  Saxony  and  the  House  of  Ho- 
henstaufen.  But  these  confiicts  uniformly 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  pope.  A  momentary  concession, 
granted  under  the  pressure  of  circumstan- 
ces^ became  reason  sufiKcient  for  demand- 
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1^  the  same  ever  afterwards  as  an  esta- 
kshed  Tisht  Iq  the  year  ▲.  n.  1179.  AI- 
zander  III.,  through  the  canons  of  the 
•Heran,  confirmed  yet  more  the  indepen- 
ent  election  of  the  pope,  so  that  after  this, 
le  ratification  of  the  emperor  was  no 
m^r  of  any  importance.  Something 
imilar  was  also  repeated  by  Innocent  III., 
.  D.  1215,  and  Innocent  IV.,  a.  d.  1254. 
lie  former  had  already,  in  the  year  a.  d. 
198,  renounced  the  civil  authority  of 
lome,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne. 
a  the  year  1274,  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
3f  the  election  of  the  pope  was  fully  es- 
ibliahed  by  Gregory  X.,  and  remains  the 
ime  to  this  day. 

4.  The  college  of  cardinals,  which,  un- 
1  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  restricted 
y  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  has  since  been 
leatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  become  the  su- 
•eme  court  or  the  Church  Universal. 
^nesta  of  illustrious  name  in  other  provin- 
es  and  countries  have  been  elevated  to 
to  dignity  of  cardinals.  Of  this,  Alex- 
nder  III.  gave  the  first  example  in  the 
eu  1165,  by  conferring  the  honor  upon 
itddiDUS  Sala,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
ipoQ  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  But, 
3  the  injury  of  the  Church,  the  greater 
«rt  have  ever  been  restricted  to  the  limits 
I  Rome  and  Italy. 

5.  The  formal  classification  of  the  car- 
iioals  into  three  distinct  orders.  1.  cardi- 
ftl  bishops;  2.  cardinal  presDj^tern:  3. 
aidinal  deacons,  was  made  by  Paul  II.  in 
be  fifteenth  century.  He  also  ^ve  them, 
Mlsad  of  the  scarlet  robe  which  they  had 
rom  since  the  year  1244,  a  purple  rche^ 
rom  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  the 
WTfh;  a  title  indicative,  not  merely  of 
bteir  superiority  to  bishops  and  arch- 
■fhops,  but  of  their  regal  honors  and 
i^is.  Boniface  VIII.  gave  them  the 
m  of  eminetdissim,  most  eminent;  and 
^oa  v.,  in  the  year  1567,  decrees  that  no 
dier  should  have  the  name  of  cardinal. 

6.  The  number  of  cardinals  was  at  first 
tot  less  than  seven;  and,  after  having 
■Dged  from  seven  to  ffiy-tkree,  it  was 
educed  again  in  the  year  1277  to  the 
ninimum  above-mentioned.  The  Greneral 
Ueembly  of  the  Church  of  Basil  limited 
he  number  to  twenty-Jbur;  but  the  popes, 
rom  this  time,  increased  them  at  tneir 
tiounire.  Under  Leo  X.  there  were  sixty- 
ive  cardinals:  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.  de- 
leed  that  the  maximum  should  be  seventy 
-equal  in  number  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
liese  were  arranged  under  the  following 
irades:  1.  Six  cardinal  bishops,  with  the 
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following  titles: — the  bishops  of  Ostia, 
Porta,  Albkno,  Frascati,  Sabina,  and  Pa- 
Iflsstrina;  2.  Fifty  cardinal  priests,  who 
were  named  after  the  parochial  and  cathe- 
dral churches  of  Rome ;  3.  Fourteen  car- 
dinal deacons,  who  were  named  after  the 
chapels.  This  number  Was  seldom  full; 
but,  since  1814,  they  have  again  become 
quite  numerous. — Augusti. 

CARMELITES,  or  WHITE  FRIARS. 
Monks  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
CarmeL  They  pretend  to  derive  their 
original  from  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha ;  and  this  occasioned  a  very  warm 
controversy  between  this  order  and  the 
Jesuits,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  both  parties  publishing  several 
works,  and  petitioning  the  popes  Innocent 
XL  and  Innocent  XIL;  the  latter  of  whom 
silenced  them  both,  by  a  brief  of  the  20th 
November,  1698. 

What  we  know  of  their  original  is,  that, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Aimerie,  legate  of 
the  holy  see  in  the  east,  and  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  collected  together  several  hermits 
in  Syria,  who  were  exposed  to  the  violence 
and  incursions  of  tne  barbarians,  and 
placed  them  on  Mount  Carmel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha;  from  which  mountain  they  took 
the  name  of  Carmelites.  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  rules  m  1205, 
which  pope  Honorius  III.  confirmed  in 
1224. 

The  peace  concluded  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  year 
1229,  so  disadvantageous  to  Christenaom, 
and  so  beneficial  to  the  infidels,  occasioned 
the  Carmelites  to  quit  the  Holy  Land 
under  Alan,  the  fifth  general  of  the  order. 
He  first  sent  some  of  the  monks  to  Cyprus, 
who  landed  there  in  the  year  1238,  and 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  forest  of 
Fortania.  Some  Sicilians,  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  Mount  Carmel,  returned  to 
their  own  country,  where  they  founded  a 
monastery  in  the  suburbs  of  Messina. 
Some  English  departed  out  of  Syria,  in 
the  year  1440,  to  found  others  in  England. 
Others  of  Provence,  in  the  year  1244, 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Aigu- 
alates,  a  league  from  Marseilles :  and  thus 
the  number  of  their  monasteries  increasing, 
they  held  their  first  European  general 
chapter  in  the  year  1245,  at  their  monas- 
tery of  Aylesford,  in  England. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Carmel- 
ites in  Europe,  their  rule  was  in  some 
respects  altered:  the  first  time,  by  pope 
Innocent  IV.,  who  added  to  the  first  article 
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a  precept  of  chastity,  and  relaxed  the 
eleventh,  which  enjoins  abstinence  at  all 
times  from  flesh,  permitting  them,  when 
they  travelled,  to  eat  boiled  flesh.  This 
pope  likewise  gave  them  leave  to  eat  in  a 
common  refectory,  and  to  keep  asses  or 
mules  for  their  use.  Their  rule  was  again 
mitigated  by  the  popes  Eugenius  IV.  and 
Pius  II.  Hence  tne  order  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  viz.  the  Carmelites  of  the 
ancient  observance^  called  the  moderate  or 
mitigated,  and  those  of  the  strict  observance, 
who  are  the  barefooted  Carmelites ;  a  reform 
set  on  foot,  in  '1540,  by  S.  Theresa,  a  nun 
of  the  convent  of  Avila,  in  Castile :  these 
last  are  divided  into  two  congregations, 
that  of  Spain  and  that  of  Italy. 

The  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  first 
white,  and  the  cloak  laced  at  the  bottom 
with  several  lists;  but  pope  Honorius  IV. 
commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that  of 
the  Minims.  Their  scapulary  is  a  small 
woollen  habit,  of  a  brown  color,  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  They  wear  no  linen 
shirts,  but  instead  of  them  linsey-woolsey. 
— Broiighton,  Bibliotheca  HistoricO' Sacra. 

CAROI^.  Hymns  sun^  by  the  people 
at  Christmas  in  memory  of  the  song  of  the 
angels,  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  our 
Lord's  birth. 

CARPOCRATIANS.  Heretics  who 
sprang  up  in  the  second  century ;  followers 
of  Carpocrates,  of  the  island  of  Cephalenia, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  or,  according  to 
Theodoret  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  This  Carpocrates 
was  a  man  of  the  worst  morals,  and  ad- 
dicted to  magic.  Eusebius  says  expressly, 
he  was  the  father  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Gnostics  j  and  it  is  true  that  ail  the  infa- 
mous things  imputed  to  the  Gnostics  are 
ascribed  likewise  to  the  Carpocratians. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  of  their 
principles:  the  one  is,  a  community  of 
wives ;  the  other,  that  a  man  cannot  arrive 
at  perfection,  nor  deliver  himself  from  the 
power  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  as  they 
expressed  it,  without  having  passed 
through  all  sorts  of  criminal  actions ;  laying 
it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no 
action  bad  in  itself,  but  only  from  the 
opinion  of  men.  This  induced  them  to 
establish  a  new  kind  of  metempsychosis, 
that  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
all  sorts  of  actions  in  the  first  life,  may 
do  it  in  the  second,  and,  if  that  be  not  suffi- 
cient, in  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  they  have 
discharged  this  strange  obligation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  are  charged  with  commit- 


ting the  most  infamous  things  in  their 
Agapse,  or  love-feasts. 

As  to  their  theology,  they  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  angels ;  they  said 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  in  a  manner  like  other  men ;  that  his 
soul  alone  was  received  into  heaven,  his 
body  remaining  on  the  earth ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

They  marked  their  disciples  at  the  bot- 
tom 01  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with 
a  razor. 

They  had  images  of  Jesus  Chriat  as  well 
in  painting  as  in  sculpture,  which  they  said 
were  made  by  Pilate ;  they  kept  them  in  a 
little  box  or  cnest.  They  had  likewise  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  other  philosophers.  The^  put  crowns 
on  all  these  images,  and  paid  them  the 
same  superstitious  honors  which  the  pa- 
gans did  to  their  idols,  adoring  them,  and 
offering  sacrifice  to  them.  A  woman  of 
this  sect,  named  Marcellina,  came  to 
Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Anicetus, 
where  she  made  a  ^reat  many  proselytes. 
She  worshipped  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagpras,  and  offered 
incense  to  them. 

Carpocrates  had  a  son,  named  Epipha- 
nius,  who,  by  means  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, gave  a  greater  extent  to  the  fabu- 
lous opinions  of  the  Carpocratians.  He 
died  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  in  that 
short  time  had  acquired  so  ^reat  a  repu- 
tation among  the  disciples  of  his  father,  that, 
after  his  death,  he  was  revered  by  them 
as  a  ^od,  inasmuch  that  they  built  a  temple 
to  him  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  and 
the  Cephalenians.  every  first  day  of  the 
month,  solemnized  the  feast  of  his  apothe- 
osis, offering  sacrifices  to  him,  and  smging 
hymns  to  his  honor. 

Epiphanius  relates  of  himself,  that  in  his 
youtn  he  accidentally  fell  into  company 
with  some  women  of  this  sect,  who  re- 
yealed  to  him  the  most  horrible  secrets  of 
the  Carpocratians.  They  were  armed  with 
beauty  sufiicient  to  make  an  impression 
on  a  person  of  his  age ;  but,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  says,  he  escaped  the  snare 
which  the  devil  had  laid  tor  him.  (See 
Gnostics.) — Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Historico- 
Sacra. 

CARTHUSIANS.  A  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno, a 
very  learned  man,  of  the  bishopric  of  Co- 
logne, and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Paris. 
The  occasion  of  its  institution  is  related  as 
follows :  a  friend  of  Bruno's,  who  had  been 
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looked  upon  as  a  good  liver,  bein^  dead,  may  not  see  anything  which  may  provoke 

Brano  attended  his  funeral.     Whilst  the  them  to  lewdness. 

service  was  performing  in  the  church,  the  It  is  computed  there  are  a  hundred  and 
dead  man,  who  lay  upon  a  bier,  raised  seventy-two  houses  of  Carthusians,  whereof 
himself  up  and  said,  '^By  the  Just  judg-  five  are  of  nuns,  who  practise  the  same 
ment  of  God,  I  am  accused.''  The  com-  austerities  as  the  monks.  They  are  divi- 
pany  bein«^  astonished  at  this  unusual  ded  into  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which 
accident,  the  burial  was  deferred  to  the  has  two  visiters.  There  have  been  seve- 
next  day,  when  the  concourse  of  people  ral  canonised  saints  of  this  order :  four  car- 
being  much  CTeater,  the  dead  man  again  dinals,  seventy  archbishops  and  bishops, 
laised  himself  up  and  said,  "  By  the  just  and  a  great  many  very  learned  writers, 
judgment  of  God,  I  am  damned."  This  The  story  of  the  motive  of  St.  Bruno's 
miracle,  it  is  pretended,  wrought  such  an  retirement  into  the  desert  was  inserted  in 
effect  on  Bruno  and  six  more,  that  they  the  Roman  Breviary,  but  was  afterwards 
immediately  retired  to  the  desert  of  Char-  left  out  when  that  Breviary  was  reformed, 
treux,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  in  Dau-  by  order  of  pope  Urban  VIII. ;  and  this 
phine,  where  Hugh,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  gave  occasion  to  several  learned  men  of 
assigned  them  a  spot  of  ground,  and  where  the  seventeenth  century  to  publish  writ- 
Bruno  built  his  first  monastery,  under  the  ings  on  that  subject,  some  to  vindicate 
following  rigid  institutes : —  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  others  to  invali- 

His  monks  were  to  wear  a  hair-cloth  %^  Itl^.  „^„,  ^t-rn   ««««  ai^*o«^^,  ttt 

next  their  body,  a  white  cassock,  and  over  ,J^  '^^  ^^^  /J/'  Fh? nrotlMfnn  of  S« 

it  a  black  cloak-  thev  werP  nftvpr  to  eat  ^°°^  ^"**  ^^^^^  ""^^"^  ^"^  protection  Ot  the 

fl«t>!^. TTw  «^;J^  X^                         oni  holy  see.     Inl39 1 ,  Boniface  IX.  exempted 

i^tl    Jfli  JnZ  li%  nL^hl  Jl  '^^^  ^'om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 

S^fu'porcerta^^^^^^  I"  ^^^^^  ^^^''^^  V.  exempted  them  fro'm 

cept  upon  certain  testivais,  ana  to  oDserve  .      ^         ^      j.   j     f    ^    belonging 

SowpTtn  .^oTtnn^  to  them;  and  Julius  II,  in  1508,  ordfref 

tfp  nrfn    a^H  nr^^^^^^  that  all  the  houscs  of  the  Order,  in  w hat- 

2!.n?  th«  h?lL  nf?l,p  L^fji     ^      ^  «ver  part  of  the  world  they  were  situated, 

about  the  business  of  the  house.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^j^^  ^^  \^^  q^^^^  ^^J^ 

The   Carthusians,  so  called  from    the  treuse,  and  the  general  chapter  of  the  order. 

place  of  their  first  mstitution,  are  a  very  The  convents  of  this  order  are  generally 

Mid  order.    They  are  not  to  go  out  of  very  beautiful  and   magnificent;  that  of 

their    cells,    except    to    church,   without  Naples,  though  but  small,  surpasses  all 

leave  of  their  superior.    They  are  not  to  the  rest  in  ornaments  and  riches.    Nothing 

speak  to  any  person,  even  their  own  bro-  jg  to  be  seen  in  the  church  and  house  but 

ther,  without  leave.    They  may  not  keep  marble  and  jasper.    The  apartments  of 

any  part  of  their  portion  of  meat  or  drink  the  prior  are  rather  those  of  a  prince  than 

till  the  next  day,  except  herbs  or  fruit,  a  poor  monk.     There   are  innumerable 

Their  bed  is  of  straw,  covered  with  a  felt  statues,  bas-reliefs,  paintings,  &c.,  together 

or  coarse  cloth;  their  clothing,  two  hair-  ^iih  very  fine  gardens;  all  which,  joined 

cloths,  two   cowls,  two   pair  of   hose,  a  ^ilh  the  holy  and  exemplary  life  of  the 

cloak,  &c.,  all  coarse.     Every  monk  has  good  monks,  draw  the   cunosity  of  all 

two  needles,  some  thread,  scissors,  a  comb,  strangers  who  visit  Naples, 

a  razor,  a  hone,  an  ink-horn,  pens,  chalk,  xhe    Carthusians    settled    in    England 

two  pumice-stones ;  hkewise  two  pots,  two  about  the  year  1 180.  They  had  several  mo- 

pornngers,  a  basin,  two  spoons,  a  knife,  nasleries  here,  particularly  at.Witham,  in 

a  dnnking  cup,  a  water-pot,  a  salt,  a  dish,  Somersetshire ;  Hinton  in  the  same  county ; 

a  towel ;  and,  for  fire,  tinder,  flint,  wood,  Beauval,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  Kingston- 

and  an  axe.  upon-HuU;  Mount  Grace,  in  Yorkshire; 

In  the  refectory  they  are  to  keep  their  Eppewort,  in  Lincolnshire ;  Shene,  in  Sur- 

eyes  on  the  meat,  their  hands  on  the  table,  rey,  and  one  near  Coventry.    In  London 

their  attention  on  the  reader,  and  their  they  had  a  famous  monastery,  since  called, 

heart  fixed  on  God.    When  allowed  to  dis-  from  the  Carthusians  who  settled  there, 

course,  they  are  to  do  it  modestly,  not  to  the  Charter  House. — Broughioriy  BibUotheca 

whisper,  nor  talk  aloud,  nor  to  be  conten-  HUtorico-Sacra. 

tiouB.    They  confess  to  the  prior  every  CARTULARIES,  according  to  Jerom  de 

Saturday.     Women  are  not  allowed  to  Costa,  were  papers  wherein  the  contracts, 

come  into  their  churches,  that  the  monks  sales,  exchanges^  privileges,  immumties. 
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and  other  acts  that  belong  to  churches  and 
monasteries  were  collected,  the  better  to 
preserve  the  ancient  deeds,  being  much 
later  than  the  facts  mentioned  in  them. 

CASSOCK.  The  under  dress  of  all  or- 
ders of  the  clergy ;  it  resembles  a  long 
coat  with  a  single  upright  collar.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  it  varies  in  color  with 
the  dignity  of  the  wearer.  Priests  wear 
black;  bishops,  purple;  cardinals, scarlet; 
and  popes,  wnite.  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, black  is  wom  by  all  the  three  orders 
of  the  clergy. 

CASUIST.  One  who  studies  cases  of 
consci6nc6 

CASUISTRY.  The  doctrine  and  sci- 
ence of  conscience  and  its  cases,  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  resolving  the  same ; 
drawn  partly  from  natural  reason  or  equity, 
and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
the  canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  &'C,  To 
casuistry  belongs  the  decision  of  all  diffi- 
culties arising  about  what  a  man  may  law- 
fully do  or  not  do ;  what  is  sin  or  not  sin ; 
what  things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  or- 
der to  discharge  his  duty,  and  what  he 
may  let  alone  without  breach  of  it.  The 
most  celebrated  writers  on  this  subject, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  are  bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  "  Ductor  Ditbitari' 
tium;^^  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  his 
"  Cases  of  Conscience."  There  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  casuistry  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

CASULA.    (See  Chasible.) 

CATACOMBS.  Burying-places  near 
Rome ;  not  for  Christians  only  but  for  all 
sorts  of  people.  There  is  a  large  vault 
about  three  miles  from  Rome,  used  for  this 
purpose;  there  is  another  near  Naples. 
That  at  Naples  consists  of  long  galleries 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  of  three  stories,  one 
above  another.  These  galleries  are  gene- 
rally about  twenty  feet  broad,  and  fifteen 
hign.  Those  at  Home  are  not  above  three 
or  four  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  feet 
high.  They  are  very  long,  full  of  niches, 
shaped  according  to  the  sizes  of  bodies, 
wherein  the  bodies  were  put,  not  in  coffins, 
but  only  in  burial  clothes.  Many  inscrip- 
tions are  still  extant  in  them;  and  the 
same  stone  sometimes  bears  on  one  side 
an  inscription  to  heathen  deities  and  marks 
of  Christianity  on  the  other.  But  see  a 
large  account  of  these  in  Bishop  Burnet's 
Travels,  in  his  fourth  letter. 

CATAPHRYGES.  Christian  heretics, 
who  made  their  appearance  in  the  second 
century;  they  had  this  name  given  to 
them,  because  the  chief  promoters  of  this 


heresy  came  out  of  Pbrygia.  They  fol- 
lowed Montanus's  errors;  laughed  at  the 
ancient  prophets,  to  gain  the  greater  cre- 
dit for  tneir  own  doctors;  corrupted  the 
form  of  baptism;  christened  the  dead, 
and  made  up  the  communion  bread  or 
eucharist  with  young  children's  blood; 
they  pricked  these  poor  innocent  babies 
with  needles ;  and  when  the  children  died 
in  the  torment,  which  frequently  happened, 
the  Cataphryges  invoked  them  as  martyrsy 
and  listed  those  that  escaped  in  the  nam* 
ber  of  their  priests. 

CATECHISM,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
term,  {Karrtnu,)  and  signifies  instniction  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  any  art  or  sgience. 
communicated  by  asking  questions,  ana 
hearing  and  correcting  the  answers.  From 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  word 
has  been  employed  by  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters in  a  more  restrained  sense,  to  denote 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  means  of  questions  and 
answers. — Dean  Comber,  Shepherd. 

By  Canon  59,  every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate,  upon  every  Sunday  anu  holyday, 
before  evening  prayer,  shall  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  examine  and  instruct  the 
youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish, 
m  the  ten  commanaments,  the  articles  of 
the  belief,  and  in  the  Lord's  prayer;  and 
shall  diligently  hear,  instract^  and  teach 
them  the  catechism  set  forth  m  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  And  all  fathers^ 
mothers,  masters,  and  mistresses  shall 
cause  their  children,  servants  and  appren* 
tices,  which  have  not  learned  the  cate- 
chism, to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time 
appointed,  obediently  to  hear,  and  to  be 
ordered  by  the  minister  until  they  hare 
learned  the  same.  And  if  any  minister 
neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be  sharply 
reproved  upon  the  first  complaint,  and 
true  notice  thereof  given  to  the  bishop  or 
ordinary  of  the  place.  If  after  submitting 
himself  he  shall  willingly  offend  therein 
again  let  him  be  suspended.  If  so  the 
third  time,  there  being  little  hope  that  he 
will  be  therein  reformed,  then  excommu- 
nicated, and  so  remain  until  he  be  re- 
formed. And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  said 
fathers,  mothers,  masters,  or  mistresses, 
children,  servants,  or  apprentices,  shadl 
neglect  their  duties  as  the  one  sort  in  not 
causing  them  to  come,  and  the  other  in 
refusing  to  learn,  as  aforesaid,  let  them  be 
suspended  by  their  ordinaries  (if  they  be 
not  children),  and  if  they  so  persist  by  the 
space  of  a  month,  then  let  them  be  ex- 
communicated. 
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And  by  the  rubric  the  curate  of  every 
parish  shall  diligently  upon  Sundays  and 
nolydays,  after  the  second  lesson  at  even- 
ing prayer,  openly  in  the  church  instruct 
and  examine  so  many  children  of  the  par- 
ish sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  con- 
Tenient,  in  some  part  of  the  catechism. 
And  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and 
dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants, 
and  apprentices  (who  have  not  learned 
their  catechism)  to  come  to  the  church  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  obediently  to  hear, 
and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein 
is  appointed  for  them  to  leara. 

That  part  of  the  Church  Catechism 
which  treats  of  the  sacraments  is  not  in 
die  2d  nor  6th  of  Edward  YI.,  but  was 
drawn  up  by  Bishop  Overall,  and  added  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
at  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court. 

In  the  ofRce  of  public  baptism  the  min- 
ister directs  the  godfathers  and  godmo- 
thers to  take  care  that  the  child  be  brought 
to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so 
soon  as  he  or  she  can  say  the  creed,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be  further  in- 
stmcted  in  the  Churcn  Catechism  set  forth 
for  that  purpose. 

The  catechism  of  children  is  enjoined  by 
God  (Deut  vi.  7,  Prov.  xxii.  6.  Ephes. 
ri.  4.),  and  was  always  practiced  oy  pious 
men  (Gen.  xviii.  19,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9, 
2  Tim.  i.  5),  and  it  is  Christ's  especial 
chaige  to  ministers,  to  feed  his  lambs. 
(John,  xxi.  15^  The  Jewish  doctors  took 
care  of  this.  (Luke,  ii.  42.)  And  in  the 
Christian  churches  there  was  a  peculiar 
officer  who  was  the  catechist;  ana  all  the 
Jiffw  converts,  who  were  to  be  baptized  at 
Easter,  were  catechized  ail  the  forty  days 
of  Lent.  But  since  we  have  few  such  now, 
and  generally  baptize  infants,  who  cannot 
at  that  time  understand  the  covenant  which 
is  entered  into,  therefore  we  are  bound  to 
take  more  care  to  make  them  understand 
it  afterward,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
"Catechism  of  the  Church:"  which  is 
drawn  up  according  to  the  primitive  forms 
by  way  of  (question  and  answer  (Acts.  viii. 
37, 1  Pet.  iii.  21),beinsnot  a  large  system 
of  divinity  to  puzzle  tne  heads  of  young 
beginners,  but,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  a 
short  and  full  explication  of  the  baptismal 
TOW ;  teaching  them,  first,  what  their  bap- 
tismal vow  is,  namely,  what  were  the 
benefits  promised  on  God's  part,  Quest. 
I.,  II.,  and  what  were  the  duties  promised 
on  their  part,  to  renounce  all  evil,  to  believe 
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all  divine  truth,  and  to  keep  God's  oom<- 
mandments.  Quest.  lU.;  together  with 
their  grateful  owning  of  this  covenant, 
Quest.  IV.  Secondly,  the  parts  of  the 
vow  are  explained :  first,  as  to  the  matter 
of  them,  in  repeating  and  expounding,  the 
creed.  Quest.  V.,  VI.,  and  repeating  andl 
explaining  the  ten  commandments,  Quest. 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.  Secondly,  ae  t» 
the  means  to  enable  them  to  keep  them, 
which  are  prayer  and  the  holy  sacraments : 
and  the  duty  of  prayer  is  taught  them  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  explication 
thereof,  Quest.  XII.,  XIII.  The  due  use 
of  the  sacraments  is  taught  them,  first  in 
general,  as  to  their  number,  nature,  and 
necessity.  Quest.  XIV.,  XV.  Secondly 
in  particular,  baptism,  Quest.  XVI.~ 
XX. ;  and  the  Lord's  supper,  Quest.  XXI. 
-XXV.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, ana  all  that  the  primitive  Church 
did  teach  their  catechumens.  And  if  chil- 
dren be  but  made  to  repeat  this  perfectlyi 
and  understand  it  fully,  they  will  increase 
in  knowledge  as  they  grow  in  years.— 
Dean  Comber. 

It  is  the  peculiar  ^lory  of  Christianity  to 
have  extended  religious  instruction,  of 
which  but  few  partook  at  all  before,  and 
scarce  any  in  purity,  through  all  ranks  and 
ages  of  men,  and  even  women.  The  first 
converts  to  it  were  immediately  formed 
into  regular  societies  and  assemolies;  not 
only  for  the  joint  worship  of  God,  but  the 
further  "  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ" 
(Eph.  iv.  12);  in  which  good  work  some 
of  course  were  stated  teachers,  or,  to  use 
the  apostle's  own  expression,  ^*  catechisers 
in  the  word ;"  others  taught  or  catechised. 
(Gal.  vi.  6.)  For  catechising  signifies  in 
Scripture,  at  large,  instructing  persons  in 
any  matter,  but  especially  in  religion.  And 
thus  it  is  used  (Acts,  xviii.  25),  where  we 
read,  ''This  man  was  instructed  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord;"  and  Luke,  i.  4,  where 
again  we  read,  '^  That  thou  mayest  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou 
hast  been  instructed."  The  original  word, 
in  both  places,  is  catechised. 

Under  the  darkness  of  popery  almost  all 
religious  instruction  was  neglected .  "  Verjr 
few,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  homi- 
lies, '*  even  of  the  most  simple  people,  were 
taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  articles  of 
the  faith,  or  the  ten  commandments,  other- 
wise than  in  Latin,  which  they  understood 
not;"  so  that  one  of  the  first  necessary 
steps  taken  towards  the  Reformation  in 
this  country,  was  a  general  injunction,  that 
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parents  and  masters  should  first  learn  them 
m  their  own  tongue,  then  acquaint  their 
children  and  servants  with  them:  which 
three  main  branches  of  Christian  duty, 
comprehending  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to 
believe,  to  do,  and  to  petition  for,  were 
soon  after  formed,  with  proper  explanations 
of  each,  into  a  catechism.  To  this  was 
added,  in  process  of  time,  a  brief  account 
of  the  two  sacraments;  all  together  making 
up  that  very  good,  though  still  improveable, 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  1,  13), 
which  we  may  now  use. — Abp.  Seeker. 

As  to  the  form  of  our  catechism,  it  is 
drawn  up  after  the  primitive  manner,  by 
way  of  auestion  and  answer:  so  Philip 
catechisea  the  eunuch  (Acts,  viii.  37), 
and  so  the  persons  to  be  baptized  were 
catechised  in  the  first  ages.  And,  indeed, 
the  very  word  catechism  implies  as  much ; 
the  original  «an7vw,  from  whence  it  is 
derived,  being  a  compound  of  txw,  which 
signifies  an  echo,  or  repeated  sound.  So 
that  a  catechism  is  no  more  than  an  in- 
struction first  taught  and  instilled  into  a 
person,  and  then  repeated  upon  the  cate- 
chist's  examination. 

As  to  the  contents  of  our  catechism,  it 
is  not  a  larse  system  or  body  of  divinity, 
to  puzzle  the  heads  of  young  beginners, 
but  only  a  short  and  full  explication  of  the 
baptismal  vow.  The  primitive  catechisms, 
indeed  (that  is,  all  that  the  catechumens 
were  to  learn  by  heart  before  th^ir  baptism 
and  confirmation),  consisted  of  no  more 
than  the  renunciation,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  baptismal  vow.  the  creed,  and  the 
LoRD^s  prayer :  and  tnese,  together  with  the 
ten  commandments,  at  the  Reformation, 
were  the  whole  of  ours.  But  it  being 
afterwards  thought  defective  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments  (which  in  the 
primitive  times  were  more  largely  ex- 
plained to  baptized  persons),  king  James 
I.  appointed  the  bishops  to  add  a  short  and 
plain  explanation  of  them,  which  was  done 
accordingly  in  that  excellent  form  we  see; 
being  penned  by  Bishop  Overall,  then  dean 
of  St.  raul's  and  allowed  by  the  bishops. 
So  that  now  (in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges)  it  excels  all  catechisms  that  ever 
were  m  the  world;  being  so  short,  that 
the  youngest  children  may  learn  it  by 
heart;  and  yet  so  full,  that  it  contains  all 
things  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
ealvation. 

In  this  also  its  excellency  is  very  dis- 
cernible, namely,  that  as  all  persons  are 
baptized  not  into  any  narticular  church, 
but  into  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ; 


so  here  they  are  not  taught  the  opinion  of 
this  or  any  other  particular  church  or 
people,  but  what  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians all  the  world  over  agree  in.  If  it 
may  anywhere  seem  to  be  otherwise,  it  is 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments;  but 
even  this  is  here  worded  with  so  much 
caution  and  temper,  as  not  to  contradict 
any  other  particular  church,  but  so  as  that 
all  sorts  of  Christians,  when  they  have  doly 
considered  it,  may  subscribe  to  everything 
that  is  here  taught  or  delivered. — JVheathf. 

CATECHIST.    The  person  who  cate- 
chises. 

CATECHUMENS.    A  name  given,  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  the  Jews 
or  Gentiles  who  were  being  prepared  and 
instructed  to  receive  baptism.    It  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  Kamx^tv,  which  sig- 
nifies to  teach  by  word  of  mouth,  or  vivA 
voce:  and  of  that  word  this  other  Kantx^vfmor 
is  formed,  which  denotes  him  that  is  so 
taught:  these  had  people  on  purpose  to 
instruct  them.     Eusebius  makes  mentioa 
of  Pantsnus,  Clemens,  and  Origen,  who 
were  catechists  in  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria, and  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
church   where  they  used  to  teach,   and 
the  same  was  called  the  place  of  catechu- 
mens,  appears    by    the    canons    of  the 
Council  of  Neo  Ccesarea :  they  tell  us  the 
catechumens  were  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the    celebration  of   the  holy 
eucharist ;  but,  immediately  after  the  gos- 
pel was  read,  the  deacons  cried  wim  a 
loud  voice :   "  Withdraw   in  peace,   you 
catechumens,"  for  so  the  book  of  the  Apos- 
tolical  Constitutions  will   have  it.     The 
service  from  the  beginning  to  the  offer- 
tory   was    called    Missa   catechumenorum. 
The  catechumens  had  only  some  of  the 
consecrated  bread  given  them;  for,  not 
being  baptized,  they  were  not  to  receive, 
nor  so  much  as  permitted  to  see,  the  con- 
secrated elements  of  the  eucharist.    Ac- 
cording to  a  canon  of   the   Council    of 
Orange,  they  were  not  permitted  to  pray 
with  the  faithful,  or  those  in  full  commu- 
nion.    There  were    several    degrees    of 
favor  in  the  state  of  the  catechumens:  at 
first  they  were  instructed  privately,  or  by 
themselves,   and  afterwaras  admitted  to 
hear  sermons  in  the  church:  and  these 
last  were  called  audientes.    There  was  a 
third  sort  of  catechumens  called  orantes  or 
genuJlectenteSj  because  they  were  present 
and  concerned  in  some  part  of  the  prayers: 
to  which  we  may  add  a  fourth  degree  of 
catechumens,  which  were  the  comj^entes; 
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fbr  so  they  were  called  when  they  desired 
to  be  baptized. 

CATENA.  From  a  Greek  word  si";- 
nifying  a  chain.  By  a  Catena  Patrum  is 
meant  a  string  or  series  of  passages  from 
the  writings  of  Tarious  fatners,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  elucidation  of  some  portions 
of  Scripture,  as  the  Psalms  or  Gospels. 
They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  short 
Khmia  or  glosses  whicli  it  was  customary 
in  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  to  introduce  in  the 
margin.  These  by  degrees  were  expanded, 
and  passages  from  the  homilies  or  sermons 
of  the  fatners  were  added  to  them.  The 
most  celebrated  catena  is  the  catena  aurena 
of  Tliomas  Aquinas.  It  was  translated  at 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Oriel  College.  The  sub- 
aeqaent  conauct  of  that  gentleman  has 
led  those  who  were  willing  to  attach  some 
anthority  to  that  work  to  examine  it  care- 
inllj,  and  the  result  has  been,  the  detection 
that  Thomas  Aquinas  has  sometimes  fale^i- 
fied  the  quotations  he  has  made  from  the 
£uberB^  and  the  whole,  as  a  commentary, 
is  infenoT  to  the  commentaries  of  modern 
theologians. 

CATHARTSTS.  The  last  surviving  sect 
of  Manichesans,  or  Gnostics,  who  gave 
themselves  that  name  from  (KoOapoj)  pure, 
to  indicate  their  superior  purity.  There 
were  many  different  degrees  of  error  among 
them^  bat  the  following  tenets  were  com- 
mon to  all: — ^that  matter  was  the  source 
of  all  evil;  that  the  Creator  of  the  visible 
worid  was  not  the  same  as  the  Supreme 
Being;  that  Christ  had  not  a  real  body, 
nor  was  properly  speaking  born,  nor  really 
died ;  that  the  bodies  of  men  were  the  pro- 
duction of  the  evil  principle,  and  were  in- 
capable of  sanctification  and  a  new  life ; 
and  that  the  sacraments  were  but  vain 
institutions;  and  without  power.  They 
rejected  and  despised  the  Old  Testament, 
bat  received  the  new  with  reverence. 
The  consequence  of  such  doctrines  was 
of  coarse  that  they  made  it  the  chief 
object  of  their  religion  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  whatever  was  material, 
and  to  macerate  their  bodies  to  the  ut- 
most ;  and  their  perfect  disciples,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  principle,  renouncea  animal 
food,  wine  and  marriage.  The  state  of 
their  seals,  while  united  with  the  body, 
was  in  their  estimation  a  wretched  incar- 
ceration, and  they  only  escaped  from  some 
portions  of  the  horrors  of  such  a  dungeon, 
oy  denying  themselves  all  natural  enjoy- 
ments, and  escaping  from  the  solicitations 
of  all  the  senses. 


The  Catharists  in  the  twelfth  century 
spread  themselves  from  Bulgaria  over 
most  of  the  European  provinces^  but  they 
rnet  everywhere  with  extensive  persecu- 
tion, and  are  noj  heard  of  after  that  time. 

CATHEDRAL.  The  chief  church  in 
every  diocese  is  called  the  Cathedral,  from 
the  word  Cathedra,  a  chair,  because  in  it 
the  bishop  has  his  seat  or  throne.  The 
cathedral  church  is  the  parish  church  of 
the  whole  diocese  (which  diocese  was 
therefore  commonly  called  parochia  in 
ancient  times,  till  the  application  of  this 
name  to  the  lesser  branches  into  which  it 
was  divided,  caused  it  for  distinction  sake 
to  bo  called  only  by  the  name  of  diocese) : 
and  it  has  been  affirmed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  if  one  resort  to  the  cathedral 
church  to  hear  divine  service,  it  is  a 
resorting  to  the  parish  church,  within  the 
natural  sense  ana  meaning  of  the  statute. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop  Lang- 
ton,  1222,  it  is  enjoined,  bishops  snail  be 
at  tneir  cathedrals  on  some  of  the  greater 
feasts,  and  at  least  in  some  part  of  Lent. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Otho,  1237. 
bishops  shall  reside  at  their  cathedral 
churcnes,  and  officiate  there  on  the  chief 
festivals,  on  the  Lord's  days,  and  in  Lent, 
and  in  Advent. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Othobon,  in  1268, 
bishops  shall  be  personally  resident  to  take 
care  of  their  flock,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  churches  espoused  to  them,  especially 
on  solemn  days,  in  Lent  and  Advent,  un- 
less their  absence  is  required  by  their  su- 
periors, or  for  other  just  cause. 

Canon  24.  In  all  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches,  the  holy  communion  shall 
be  administered  upon  principal  feast  days, 
sometimes  by  the  bishop  (if  he  be  present,) 
and  sometimes  by  the  dean,  and  some- 
times by  a  canon  or  prebendary;  the  prin- 
cipal minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and 
being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and  epis- 
tler  agreeably,  according  to  the  advertise- 
ments published  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (hereafter  following). 
The  said  communion  to  be  administered 
at  such  times,  and  with  such  limitation,  as 
is  specified  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Provided  that  no  such  limitation  by  any 
construction  shall  be  allowed  of,  but  that 
all  deans,  wardens,  masters,  or  heads  of 
cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  prebenda- 
ries, canons,  vicars,  petty  canons,  singing 
men,  and  all  others  of  the  foundation, 
shall  receive  the  communion  four  times 
yearly  at  the  least. 

Canon  42.    Every  dean,  master,  or  war- 
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den,  or  chief  governor  of  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  shall  be  resident  there 
fourscore  and  ten  days,  coniwnctim  or  divi' 
sim,  in  every  year  at  the  least,  and  then 
^all  continue  there  in  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  and  keeping  good  hospitality ;  ex- 
cept he  shall  be  otherwise  let  with  weighty 
and  urgent  causes,  to  be  approved  by  the 
bishop,  or  in  any  other  lawful  sort  dis- 
pensed with. 

Canon  43.  The  dean,  master,  warden, 
or  chief  governor,  prebendaries  and  canons, 
in  every  cathedral  and  collegiate  church, 
shall  preach  there  in  their  own  persons,  so 
often  as  they  are  bound  by  law  statute, 
ordinance,  or  custom. 

Canon  44.  Prebendaries  at  large  shall 
not  be  absent  from  their  cures  above  a 
month  in  the  year ;  and  residentiaries  shall 
divide  the  year  among  them ;  and,  when 
their  residence  is  over,  shall  repair  to  their 
benefices. 

And  by  Canon  51,  the  deans  presi- 
dents, and  residentiaries  of  any  cathedral, 
or  collegiate  church,  shall  suffer  no  stranger 
to  preach  unto  the  people  in  their  churches, 
except  they  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
same  diocese,  or  by  either  of  the  univer- 
sities. And  if  any  in  his  sermon  shall 
publish  any  doctrine  either  strange  or 
disagreeing  from  the  word  of  GrOD,  or  from 
any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  irom  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  dean  or  the 
residents  shall  by  their  letters,  subscribed 
with  some  of  their  hands  that  heard  him, 
so  soon  as  may  be,  give  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  he  may 
determine  the  matter,  and  take  such  order 
therein  as  he  shall  think  convenient. 

CATHOLIC,  (jtura  o\ov).  Universal  or 
gensral  "The  Church,"  says  St.  Cyril, 
'*  is  called  catholic,  because  it  is  through- 
out the  world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other .  and  because  it  teaches  uni- 
versally and  completely  all  the  truths 
which  ought  to  come  to  men's  knowledge, 
concerning  things  both  visible  and  invi- 
sible, heavenly  and  earthly ;  and  be^cause 
it  subjugates,  in  order  to  godliness,  every 
class  of  men,  governors  and  governed, 
learned  and  unlearned;  and  because  it 
universally  treats  and  heals  every  sort  of 
sins  which  are  committed  by  soul  or  body, 
and  possesses  in  itself  every  form  of  virtue 
which  is  named,  both  in  deeds^  and  words, 
and  every  kind  of  spiritual  gifts.'' — CoU' 
ck^ical  LedureSf  xviii.  23. 

The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jew- 
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ish,  the  latter  being  confined  to  a  sinele 
nation,  the  former  being  open  to  all  who 
should  seek  admission  into  it  by  holy  bap- 
tism. Hence,  the  Christian  Church  u 
general  or  universal.  The  first  regularly 
organised  Christian  Church  was  formed  at 
Jerusalem.  When  St.  Peter  converted 
three  thousand  souls  (Acts,ii.  41),  the  new 
converts  were  not  formed  into  a  new 
church,  but  were  added  to  the  original  so- 
ciety. When  churches  were  formed  after- 
wards at  Samaria,  Antioch,  and  other 
places,  these  were  not  looked  upon  as  en- 
tirely separate  bodies,  but  as  branches  of 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  or  Apostolic  Church. 
St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xii.  13),  "By  one 
Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body;" 
and  (Ephes.  iv.  4),  "  There  is  one  body  and 
one  Spirit.''  A  Catholic  Church  means  a 
branch  of  this  one  great  society,  as  the 
Church  of  England  is  said  to  be  a  Catholic 
Church ;  the  Catholic  Church  includes  all 
the  Churches  in  the  world  under  their  legi- 
timate bishops. 

When  in  after  times  teachers  began  to 
form  separate  societies,  and  to  call  them 
by  their  own  name,  as  the  Arians  were 
named  from  AriuSp  the  Macedonians  from 
Macedonius;  and,  in  latter  times,  Calvinists 
from  Calvin,  Weslevans  from  Wesley;  the 
true  churchmen,  refusing  to  be  designated 
by  the  name  of  any  human  leader,  called 
themselves  Catholics,  i.  e.  members,  not  of 
any  peculiar  society,  but  of  the  Universal 
church.  And  the  term  thus  used  not  only 
distinguished  the  Church  from  the  world, 
but  the  true  Church  from  heretical  ana 
schismatical  parties.  Hence,  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  the  word  catholic  means  the 
same  as  orthodox,  and  a  Catholic  Christian 
denotes  an  Orthodox  Christian. 

From  this  may  be  seen  the  absurdity  of 
calling  those  who  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  Catholics.  The  Ro- 
manists, or  Papists,  or  Tridentines,  belong 
to  a  peculiar  society,  in  which  Romanism 
or  Romish  errors  are  added  to  orthodox 
truth.  When  we  call  them  CatholicSy  we  as 
much  as  call  ourselves  Heretics,  we  as  much 
as  admit  them  to  be  orthodox ;  and  they 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  admission, 
on  the  part  of  some  ignorant  Protestants,  to 
hold  up  an  argument  against  the  Church  of 
England.  Let  the  member  of  the  Chim^ 
of  England  assert  his  right  to  the  name  of 
Catholic,  since  he  is  the  only  person  in  Eng- 
land who  has  a  right  to  that  name.  The 
English  Romanist  is  a  Romish  schismatic, 
ana  not  a  Catholic. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.    The  EpisUes 
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of  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John  are  called 
die  Beren  Catholic  Epistles,  either  becaose 
they  were  not  written  to  any  particular  per- 
ion,  or  church,  bntto  Christians  in  ^neral, 
or  to  Christians  of  several  countnes:  or 
because,  whateTer  doubts  may  at  first  have 
been  entertained  respecting  some  of  them^ 
they  were  all  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic, 
or  universal  Church,  at  the  time  this  ap- 
pellation was  attached  to  them,  which  we 
find  to  have  been  c(ynmon  in  the  fourth 
century. 

CELESTINES.  A  religious  order  of 
Christians,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
founder  Celestin  V.,  a  hermit  who  followed 
the  rules  of  St.  Bennet,  and  got  the  institu- 
tion confirmed  by  pope  Gregory  X.,  in  1273, 
at  the  second  general  council  of  Lyons: 
this  order  soon  multiplied  in  Ital}*,  and  was 
brouglit  into  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
sent  to  Peter  of  Sorrel,  a  singer  of  the 
Charch  of  Orleans,  or  according  to  others, 
of  that  of  Amiens,  his  ambassador  then  at 
Naples,  to  beg  twelve  of  this  order,  of  the 
abDot-generalof  it,  to  be  sent  into  France. 
When  they  were  arrived,  the  king  gave 
them  two  monasteries,  one  in  the  forest  of 
Orleans,  at  a  place  called  Ambert,  and  the 
other  in  the  forest  of  Compeigne.  in  Mount 
Chartres.  Charles,  dauphin  ana  regent  of 
France,  in  1352,  while  kin^  John, his  father, 
was  prisoner  in  England,  sent  for  six  of 
these  monks  of  Mount  Chartres,  to  esta- 
blish them  at  Paris,  at  a  place  called  Barres, 
where  there  is  still  a  monastery  of  that 
order:  and  that  prince,  in  1356.  gave  them 
every  month  a  purse  under  the  seal  of  the 
ohancelery,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  a 
Mtentin  1361,  at  king  John's  return.  Wlien 
Charles  oame  to  the  crown  himself,  he 
made  them  a  gift  of  a  thousand  livres  of 
cold,  with  twelve  acres  of  the  best  timber 
m  the  forest  of  Moret,  to  build  their  church 
with,  whereof  he  himself  laid  the  first  stone, 
and  had  it  consecrated  in  his  presence. 
After  which  he  settled  a  considerable  par- 
cel of  land  upon  the  same  monastery. 

CELIBACY.  The  state  of  unmarried 
persons :  a  word  used  chiefly  in  speaking 
of  the  single  life  of  the  Romish  clergy,  or 
the  obligation  they  are  under  to  abstain 
from  marriage. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  scarcely 
any  point  was  more  canvassed  than  the 
right  of  the  clergy  to  marry.  The  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  was  justly  considered  as  a 
principal  cause  of  irregular  and  dissolute 
living;  and  the  wisest  of  the  Reformers 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  abolish  a 
practice,  which  had  been  injurious  to  the 


interests  of  religion,  by  its  tendency  to  cor- 
rapt  the  morals  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
examples  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  marriage  of  priests  was  so  far  from 
being  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  institution, 
that  the  priesthood  was  confirmed  to  the 
descendants  of  one  family,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  not  only  a  permission, 
but  an  obligation  upon  the  Jewish  priests 
to  marry.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there 
is  no  natural  inconsistency,  or  even  un- 
suitableness,  between  the  married  state 
and  the  duties  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 
Not  a  single  text  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  interpreted  into  a  prohibition  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  the  gospel 
dispensation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  passages  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  they  are  allowed  the  same  liberty 
upon  this  subject  as  other  men  enjoy.  One 
01  the  twelve  apostles,  namely,  St.  Peter, 
was  certainly  a  married  man  (Matt.  viii. 
11);  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the 
the  others  were  also  married.  Philip,  one 
of  the  seven  deacons,  was  also  a  married 
man  (Acts  xxi.  0) ;  and  if  our  Lord  did 
not  require  celibacy  in  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  it  cannot  be  thought  indis- 
pensable in  their  successors.  St.  Paul  says. 
"  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife  "  ( 1  Cor. 
vii.  2) ;  and  that  marriage  is  honorable  in 
all  (Heb.  xiii.  4),  without  excepting  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  offices  of 
religion.  He  expressly  says,  that  "  a 
bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2) ;  and  he  gives  the  same  di- 
dders,   priests,   and 
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deacons.  When  Aquila  travelled  about 
to  preach  the  gospel,  he  was  not  only 
married,  but  his  wife  Priscilla  accompanied 
him  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  and  St.  Paul  insists 
that  he  might  have  claimed  the  privilege 
"of  carrying  about  a  sister  or  wife 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5),  as  other  apostles  did."  The 
"forbidding  to  marry"  (1  Tim.  iv.  3)  is 
mentioned  as  a  character  of  the  apostacy 
of  the  latter  times.  That  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  allowed  to  marry  for 
several  centuries  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles  appears  certain.  Polycarp  men- 
tions Valens,  presbyter  of  Philippi,  who 
was  a  marriea  man,  and  there  are  now 
extant  two  letters  of  TertuUian,  a  presby- 
ter of  the  second  century,  addressen  to  his 
wife.  Novatus  was  a  married  presbjter 
of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  C3rpnan,- 
who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
himself  a  marriea  man;  and  so  was  Capci- 
lius,  the  presbyter  who  converted  him,  and 
Numidius  another  presbyter  of  Carthage. 
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That  they  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
their  wives  after  ordinatioiif  appears  from 
the  charge  which  Cyprian  brought  against 
NovatuS;  that  he*  had  struck  and  abused 
his  wife,  and  by  that  means  caused  her  to 
miscarry.  We  have  also  a  letter  from 
Hilary  of  Poictiers,  written  to  his  daughter 
when  he  was  in  exile ;  and  from  what  can 
be  collected  concerning  her  age,  it  seems 
probable  that  she  was  born  when  he  was  a 
bishop.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned,  that  many  things  are  said  in  praise 
of  a  single  life  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient fathers;  and  the  law  of  celibacy  had 
been  proposed,  before  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  fourth  century,  by  some  in- 
dividuals. The  arguments  are  forcible 
which  are  used,  but  there  is  one  general 
answer  to  them  all:  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  it  has  failed.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  no  nunneries  the  wives  of 
the  clergy  are  most  useful  to  the  Church. 
Siricius,  who,  according  to  Dufresnoy, 
died  in  the  year  399,  was  the  first  pope 
who  forbade  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  prohibition  was 
litde  regarded,  as  the  celibacy  of  the 
clersy  seems  not  to  have  been  completely 
established  till  the  papacy  of  Gregory  VII.. 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  loudly  complained 
of  by  many  writers.  The  history  of  the 
following  centuries  abundantly  proves  the 
bad  effects  of  this  abuse  of  church  power. 

CELLITES.  A  certain  religious  order 
of  popish  Christians,  which  has  houses  in 
Antwerp,  Louvaine,  Maligne,  Cologne, 
and  in  other  towns  in  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  whose  founder  was  one 
Mexius,  a  Roman,  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy,  where  they  are  also  called 
Mexians. 

CEMETERY  means  originally  a  place 
to  sleep  in,  and  hence  by  Christians,  who 
regard  death  as  a  kind  of  sleep,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  designate  a  place  of  burial.  Ce- 
metery is  derived  from  Ku/utL^j  to  sleep. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  London  are  se- 
veral cemeteries  endowed  with  privileges 
under  acts  of  parliament  specially  appli- 
cable to  them.  The  principal  is  that  of 
Kensall  Green,  established  2  &  3  Wm.  IV., 
and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  1832;  the  South  London,  at  Norwood, 
established  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  1836. 
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There  are  four  others  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London.    There   are  large  cemeteries 
also  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Reading, 
and  several  other  towns. 
CENOBITES.    A  name  formeriy  given 


to  such  as  entered  into  a  monastic  life,  and 
lived  in  communides,  to  distinguish  them 
from  such  as  passed  their  lives  in  wilder- 
nesses and  alone,as  hermits  and  anchorites. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Kouf0io»f  vito 
communis  socieias. 

CENOTAPH.  Kcvora^io.^,  from  «i^  and 
ra^r,  an  empty  tomb.)  A  memorial  of  a 
deceased  person,  not  erected  over  his 
body. 

CENSURES  ECCLESIASTICAL.  The 
penalties  by  which,*for  some  remarkable 
misbehavior,  Christians  are  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  or  clergy- 
men are  prohibited  to  execute  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  These  censures  are,  excom- 
munication, suspension,  and  interdict;  or 
else,  irregularit3r,  which  hinders  a  man 
from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders. 

The  canonists  define  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  to  be  a  spiritual  punishment,  in- 
flicted by  some  ecclesiastical  judge,  where- 
by he  deprives  a  person  baptized  of  the 
use  of  some  spiritual  things,  which  con- 
duce, not  only  to  his  present  welfare  in 
the  Church,  but  likewise  to  his  future  and 
eternal  salvation.  It  differs  from  civil 
punishments,  which  consist  only  in  things 
temporal ;  as  confiscation  of  goods,  pecu- 
niary mulcts  or  fines,  and  the  like ;  out  the 
Church,  by  its  censures,  does  not  deprive 
a  man  of  all  spirituals,  but  only  of  some 
in  particular.  This  definition  speaks  of 
such  things  as  conduce  to  eternal  salvation, 
in  order  to  manifest  the  end  of  this  censure ; 
for  the  Church,  by  censures,  does  not  in- 
tend the  destroying  of  men's  souls,  but 
only  the  saving  them ;  by  enjoining  re- 
pentance for  past  errors,  a  return  from 
contumacy,  and  an  abstaining  from  future 
sins. 

CENTURIES,  MAGDEBURG.  A  cele- 
brated and  extraordinary  ecclesiastical 
history,  projected  by  Illiricus,  and  prose- 
cuted by  him,  in  conjunction  with  several 
others,  many  of  t]^em  divines  of  Magde- 
burg. The  centuriators  thus  describe  the 
process  employed  in  the  composition  of 
their  work.  Five  directors  were  appointed 
to  manage  the  whole  design  ;  and  ten  paid 
agents  supplied  the  necessary  labor. 
Seven  of  these  were  well-informed  students, 
who  were  employed  in  making  collections 
from  the  various  pieces  set  before  them. 
Two  others,  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
of  greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged 
the  matter  thus  collected,  submitted  it  to 
the  directors,  and.  if  it  were  approved, 
employed  it  in  tne  composition  of  the 
work.    As  fast  as  the  various  chapters 
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were  composed  they  were  laid  before  cer- 
taio  inspectors,  selected  from  the  members 
ai  the  directors,  who  carefully  eiamined 
what  had  been  done,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary alterations;  and  finally,  a  regular 
amanuensis  made  a  fair  copy  of  the  whole. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1559,  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  their  laborious  under- 
taking. It  was  printed  at  Basle.  But  the 
city  in  which  the  first  part  of  it  was  com- 
poeed  has  given  it  a  distinctive  title :  and 
me  first  great  Protestant  work  on  Church 
history  has  been  always  commonly  known 
as  the  Magdeburg  Centuries. 

It  was  in  every  point  of  view  an  extra- 
ordinary production.  Though  the  first 
modem  attempt  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  Church,  it  was  written  upon  a  scale 
which  has  scarcely  been  exceeded.  It 
broQght  to  light  a  large  quantity  of  unpub- 
lished materials;  and  cast  the  wnole 
subject  into  a  fijced  and  regular  form. 
One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  the 
elaborate  classification.  This  was  strictly 
original,  and«  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
undoubtedly  tended  to  introduce  scientific 
arrangement  and  minute  accuracy  into  the 
study  of  Church  history.  Each  century  is 
treated  separately,  in  sixteen  heads  or 
chapters.  The  first  of  these  gives  a  gene- 
ral Tiew  of  the  history  of  the  century : 
then  follows,  2.  The  extent  and  propagation 
of  the  Church.  3.  Persecution  and  tran- 
quility of  the  Church.  4.  Doctrine.  .5.  He- 
resies. 6.  Rites  and  Ceremonies.  7.  Govern- 
ment. 8.  Schisms.  9.  Councils.  10.  Lives 
of  Bishops  and  Doctors.  11.  Heretics. 
12.  Martyrs.  13.  Miracles.  14.  Condition 
of  the  Jews.  15.  Other  religions  not 
Christians.  16.  Political  conditions  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Dowlinff  (from  whose  excellent 
work  on  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
this  article  is  taken)  adds,  that  this  pecu- 
liarity of  form  rendered  the  work  of  the 
centnriators  rather  a  collection  of  separate 
treatises,  than  a  compact  and  connected 
history ;  while  their  objects  bein^  to  sup- 
port a  certain  form  of  polemical  tneologjr, 
their  relations  are  often  twisted  to  suit 
theirparticular  views. 
'  CEIrDONIANS.  Heretics  of  the  second 
century,  followers  of  Cordon.  The  heresy 
consisted  chiefly  in  laying  down  two  con- 
trary principles :  in  rejectmg  the  law  and 
the  prophets  as  ministers  of  a  bad  God, 
and  in  ascribing,  not  a  true  body,  but  only 
the  phantasm  of  a  body,  to  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  in  denying  the  resurrection. — 
TaiulHan,  Epiphanius. 


CEREMONY  is  of  Latin  original,  though 
some  of  the  best  critics  in  antiquity  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  in  assigning  from 
what  word  it  took  its  name.  Joseph  Sca- 
nner proves  by  analogy,  that  as  sanctimo- 
nia  comes  from  sanctus,  so  does  ceremonia 
from  the  old  Latin  word  cerus,  which  sig- 
nifies sacred  or  holy.  The  Christian  wn- 
ters  have  adapted  the  word  to  signify  ex- 
ternal rites  and  customs  in  the  worship  of 
God:  which,  though  they  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  religion,  yet  contribute  much 
to  good  order  and  uniformity  in  the 
Church.  If  there  were  no  ornaments  in 
the  Church,  and  no  prescribed  order  of 
administration,  the  common  people  would 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  show  more  reve- 
rence in  the  sacred  assemblies  than  in 
other  ordinary  places,  where  they  meet 
only  for  business  or  diversion.  Upon  this 
account  St.  Austin  says,  '^  No  religion, 
either  true  or  false,  can  subsist  wimout 
some  ceremonies."  Notwithstanding  this, 
some  persons  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  religion,  that  no 
ceremony,  or  human  constitution,  is  justi- 
fiable, but  what  is  expressly  warranted  in 
the  word  of  God.  This  Mr.  Cartwright 
has  reduced  into  a  syllogistical  demonstra- 
tion. "  Wheresoever  faith  is  wanting, 
there  is  sin.  In  every  action  not  com- 
manded, faith  is  wanting ;  ergo,  in  every 
action  not  commanded,  there  is  sin.'' 
But  the  falsity  of  this  syllogism  is  shown 
at  large  by  Hooker,  in  his  eecond  book  of 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  indifference  of  many  hu- 
man actions — from  the  natural  liberty  God 
has  afibrded  us — ^from  the  examples  of 
holy  men  in  Scripture,  who  have  dif- 
ferently used  this  liberty— and  from  the 
^  power  which  the  Churcn  by  divine  autho- 
rity is  vested  with.  That  apostolical  in- 
junction, ^Met  all  things  be  done  with 
decency,  and  in  order"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  40), 
is  a  much  better  demonstration,  that  the 
Church  has  a  power  to  enioin  proper  ce- 
remonies, for  the  ^ood  order  and  come- 
liness of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  than 
Mr.  Cartwright's  syllogism  is  for  the  peo- 

Sle's  contempt  of  them  when  enjoined. — 
Jicholls. 

We  keep  still,  and  esteem,  not  only 
those  ceremonies  which  we  are  sure  were 
delivered  us  from  the  apostles,  but  some 
others  too  besides,  which  we  thought  might 
be  suffered  without  hurt  to  the  Church  of 
God;  for  that  we  had  a  desire  that  all 
things  in  the  holy  congregation  might,  as 
St.  Paul  comraandeth,  be  done  with  come- 
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finess,  and  m  ^od  order.  But  as  for  all 
those  things  ^ich'we  saw  were  either 
very  superstitious,  or  utterly  unprofitable, 
or  noisome,  <»:  mock^es,  or  contrary  to 
the  Holy  Soripfures,  or  else  unseemly  for 
«ober  and  discreet  people,  whereof  there 
9}e  infinite  numbers,  now  a  days,  where 
the  Roman  religion  is  used ;  these.  I  say, 
we  have  utterly  refused  without  all  man- 
ner exoeption,  because  we  would  not 
have  the  light  worshipping  of  God  to  be 
<lefiled  any  k»nger  with  such  follies. — Bp. 
JeweU. 

Jtisamle  in  prudence,  not  to  remove 
an  ill  ovstom  when  it  is  well  settled,  un- 
less it  bring  great  prejudices,  and  then  it  is 
'better  to  give  one  account  why  we  have 
talien  it  away,  than  to  be  always  making 
•excuses  why  we  do  it  not.  Needless  alte- 
ration both  diminish  the  venerable  esteem 
of  Teligion,  and  lessen  the  credit  of  ancient 
•tratka.  Break  ice  in  one  place,  and  it  will 
crack  in  more. — Archbishop  Bramkall. 

Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  did  use 
indifierent  things,  which  were  not  pre- 
scribed in  divine  worship.  Thus  he  joined 
in  the  synagoe^ue  worship  (John  xviii.  20, 
&c.),  though  (if  the  place  itself  were  at 
all  prescribed)  the  manner  of  that  service 
was  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.  Thus  he 
used  the  cup  of  charity  in  the  passover, 
though  it  was  not  instituted.  (Luke  xxii. 
17.)  The  feast  of  dedication  was  a  human 
institution,  yet  he  vouchsafed  to  be  present 
at  it.  Nay  he  complied  with  the  Jews  in 
the  very  posture  of  the  passover.  which 
they  changed  to  sitting,  though  God  had 
prescribed  standing.  The  apostles  also 
observed  the  hours  of  prayer,  which  were 
of  human  institution.  (Acts  iii.  1.)  Now 
if  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  thus  under 
the  Jewish  law,  which  was  so  exact  in 
prescribing  outward  ceremonies,  certainly 
we  may  do  the  same  under  the  gospel.  I 
may  add,  that  the  primitive  Christians  not 
only  complied  with  the  Jews  in  such  rites 
as  were  not  forbidden,  but  also  had  some 
ritual  observations  taken  up  by  themselves. 
Thus  they  washed  the  disciples^  feet  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  and  used  love- 
feasts,  till  they  thought  it  convenient  to 
lay  them  aside.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  prescription  is  not  necessary  to  make 
a  rite  lawful ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be  not  for- 
bidden.— Bennet, 

Calvin^  in  his  book  of  the  true  way  of 
reformation,  saith,  he  would  not  contend 
about  ceremonies,  not  only  those  which 
are  for  decency,  but  those  that  are  symbo- 
lical.   CEcolampadius  looked  on  the  ges- 


ture at  the  sacrament  as  indifferent.  Bucer 
thought  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
after  baptism  neither  indecent  nor  unprofi- 
table. Crocius  says,  that  the  nature  of 
ceremonies  is  to  be  taken  from  the  doc- 
trine which  goes  along  with  them ;  if  the 
doctrine  be  good,  the  rites  are  so,  or,  at 
least,  are  tolerable ;  if  it  be  false,  then 
they  are  troublesome,  and  not  to  be  borae; 
if  it  be  impure,  and  lead  to  idolatry,  then 
the  ceremonies  are  tainted  with  the  poisoo 
of  it—StUlingfleet. 

No  abuse  of  any  ^sture,  though  it  be 
in  the  most  manifest  idolatry,  doth  render 
that  gesture  simply  evil,  and  for  ever  after 
unlawful  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  God 
upon  that  account.  For  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  supposes  the  lawful  use  of  it ;  and  if 
anyUiing  otherwise  lawful  becomes  sinful 
by  an  abuse  of  it,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  but  by  acci« 
dent,  and  with  respect  to  somewhat  else. 
This  is  clear  from  Scripture ;  for  if  rites 
and  ceremonies,  after  they  have  been 
abused  by  idolaters,  become  absolutely  evil, 
and  unlawful  to  be  used  at  all,  then  the 
Jews  sinned  in  offering  sacrifices— erecting 
altars — burning  incense  to  the  God  of  hea- 
ven— bowing  down  themselves  before  him 
— wearing  a  linen  garment  in  the  time  of 
divine  worship — and  observing  other  things 
and  r^tes  whicn  the  heathens  observe  in  the 
worship  of  fabe  gods.  Kneeling  at  prayers, 
and  standing,  and  sitting,  and  lining  up 
the  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  bowinff 
of  the  body,  together  with  prayer,  ana 
praise,  and  singing,  have  been  all  notori- 
ously abused  by  idolatry,  and  are  so  to 
this  day. — Bennet,  Nay,  this  principle 
would  render  Christianity  impracticable; 
because  there  is  no  circumstance,  no  in-* 
strument,  no  ministry  in  worship,  but  may 
have  been  some  way  or  other  abused  by 
Pagan  or  Romish  idolatries. — Bennet. 

Sucer,  in  a  letter  to  Johannes  a  fiasco, 
says,  ^^  if  you  will  not  admit  such  liberty 
and  use  of  vesture  to  this  pure  and  holy 
church,  because  they  have  no  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  nor  no  example  for  it, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  grant  to  any 
church,  that  it  may  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  morning,  &c. ;  for  we  have 
received  for  these  things  no  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  nor  any  example ;  yea,  rather, 
the  Lord  gave  a  contrary  example.'*' 

CERINTHIANS.  Ancient  heretics,  the 
followers  of  Cerinthus.  This  man,  who 
was  a  Jew  by  birth,  attempted  to  form  a 
new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  by  combining  the  doctrines  of 
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Christ  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the 
Jews  mnd  Gnostics.  He  taught  that  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  whom  he  consi- 
dered also  as  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver 
of  the  Jews,  was  a  Being  endued  with 
the  greatest  virtues;  and  derived  his  birth 
from  the  Supreme  Grou;  that  this  Being 
gradually  de^nerated  from  his  former 
rirtae ;  that  m  consecjuence  of  this,  the 
Supreme  Beins  determmed  to  destroy  his 
empire,  and.  lor  that  purpose,  sent  upon 
earth  one  ot  the  ever  nappy  and  glorious 
sons  whose  name  was  Uhrist;  that  this 
Christ  chose  for  his  habitation  the  person 
of  Jesus,  into  whom  he  entered  m  the 
form  of  a  dove,  whilst  Jesus  was  receiving 
baptism  of  John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan ; 
that  Jesus,  after  this  union  with  Christ, 
opposed  the  God  of  the  Jews,  at  whose 
instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by 
the  Hebrew  chiefs ;  that  when  Jesus  was 
taken  captive,  Christ  ascended  on  high, 
and  the  man  Jssus  alone  was  subjected  to 
the  pain  of  an  i^o minions  death. 

CESSION.  This  is  where  the  incum- 
bent of  any  living  is  promoted  to  a  bishop- 
ric; the  Church  in  that  case  is  void  by 
cession. 

CHALDEE  PARAPHRASE,  in  the 
Rabbinical  style,  is  called  Targum.  There 
are  three  Chaldee  paraphrases  in  Walton's 
Polyglot,  viz.  1.  Of  Onkelos.  2.  Of  Jo- 
nathao,  son  of  Uziel.    3.  Of  Jerusalem. 

CHALICE.  The  cup  in  which  the  con- 
secrated wine  for  the  eucharist  is  admi- 
nistered. The  primitive  Christians  desirous 
of  honoring  the  holy  purpose  for  which  it 
was  used,  nad  it  made  of  the  most  costly 
substances  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low—of glass,  crystal,  onyx,  sardonix,  and 
gold. 

By  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in 
Charles  the  Great's  time,  all  churches  were 
obliged  to  have  chalices  of  some  purer 
metal.  The  ancient  chalices  were  of  two 
kinds :  the  greater,  which  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  flagons,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  wine,  which  was  all  consecra- 
ted in  them  together;  and  the  lesser,  which 
yrere  otherwise  called  "  ministerials,"  be- 
cause the  priest  delivered  the  wine  to  be 
drunk  out  of  them  ^  for  communion  in  one 
kind  was  not  then  mvented  by  the  Romish 
Church. — Dr.  NichoUs,  The  use  of  the 
chalice,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds, 
is  by  the  Church  of  Rome  denied  to  the 
laity,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  Lord's 
words,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it" 

CHANCEL.  (^Cancdlus.)  So  called  a 
Ca/ncellisj  from  the  lattice  work  partition 


betwixt  the  choir  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  so  framed  as  to  .separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  not  to  intercept  the 
sight.  By  the  rubric  before  the  Common 
Prayer,  it  is  ordained  that  the  chancels 
shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times 
past,  that  is  to  say,  distinguished  from  the 
Dody  of  the  church  in  manner  aforesaid ; 
agamst  which  distinction  Bucer  (at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation)  inveighed  vehe- 
mently, as  tending  only  to  magnify  the 
priesthood;  but  though  the  king  and  the 
parliament  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
daily  service  to  be  read  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  if  the  ordinary  thought  fit:  yet 
they  would  not  suffer  the  chancel  to  be 
taken  away  or  altered. 

Unhappy  disputes  have  arisen  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Lord's  table  in 
the  chancels.  The  first,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  was,  whether  those  of 
the  dtar  fashion,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  popish  times,  and  on  which  the  masses 
were  celebrated,  should  be  kept  up.  This 
point  was  first  started  by  Bishop  Hooper, 
m  a  sermon  before  king  Edwara  VI. ;  ana 
after  this,  altars  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
down ;  and,  instead  of  them,  a  table  to  be 
set  up,  in  some  convenient  place  of  the 
chancel.  In  the  first  liturg:y  it  was  di- 
rected, that  the  priest  officiating  should 
stand  before  the  midst  of  the  dtar.  In 
the  second,  that  the  priest  shall  stand  in 
the  north  side  of  the  table.  And  thus, 
the  first  dispute  was  at  an  end.  But  then 
there  followed  another  controversy,  whe- 
ther the  table,  placed  in  the  room  of  the 
altar,  ought  to  stand  altar-wise?  t.  e.  in 
the  same  place  and  situation  of  the  altar. 
In  some  churches  the  tables  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  chancels;  in  others, 
at  the  east  part  thereof,  next  to  the  wall. 
Bishop  Ridlej  endeavored  to  make  a 
compromise  m  his  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
suffering  the  table  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  old  altar;  but,  beating  down  the  wain- 
scot partition  behind,  laid  all  the  choir 
open  to  the  east,  leaving  the  table  then  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  Under 
this  diversity  of  usa^e  matters  continued 
durins  the  king's  reigu,  but  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and  a  new 
review  of  the  liturgy  was  made,  the 
present  clause  was  added — **  and  the  chan- 
cels shall  remaip  as  they  have  done  in 
times  past."  Whereby  an  indulgence  is 
given  to  those  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches,  where  the  table  stood  altar-wise, 
and  fastened  to  the  east  part  of  the  chan- 
cel, to  retain  their  ancient  practice;  but 
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the  general  rule  is  otherwise,  especially  as 
to  parish  churches;  as  in  the  rubric  before 
the  communion,  "  the  table  having,  at  the 
communion  time,  a  fair  white  linen  cloth 
upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the 
enurch,  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morning 
or  evening  prayer  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  said."  So  that,  by  these  authorities, 
where  tables  were  fixed,  they  ou^ht  to 
remain  as  they  were;  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  communion,  they  might  either  stand 
at  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  or  in  other 
place  more  convenient.  But  this  lati- 
tude being  granted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towards 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers were  freouently  writing  their  ac- 
counts thereon,  tne  processioning  boys  eat- 
ing their  loaves  and  cakes,  and  dogs 
leaping  up  at  the  bread,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  our  reformation,  not  only  among  the 
Papists,  but  also  among  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad.  Archbishop  Laud,  out 
of  zeal  to  reform  these  abuses,  endeavored 
to  have  the  communion  table  set  altar- 
wise,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and 
to  be  railed  in,  engaging  many  ot  the 
bishops  to  press  this  in  their  visitation 
articles;  and  it  is  one  of  the  injunctions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ^'  that  the  holy  table  in 
every  church  be  decently  made,  and  set  in 
the  place  where  the  altar  stood ;  and  there 
commonly  covered,  as  thereto  belongeth, 
and  so  stand  saving  when  the  communion 
of  the  sacrament  is  to  be  distributed:  at 
which  time,  the  same  shall  be  so  placed  in 
good  sort  within  the  chancel,"  &c.  Great 
contentions  were  for  many  years  kept  up 
in  this  controversy,  till  the  civil  war  came 
on,  and  all  things,  civil  and  sacred,  were 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Since  the 
restoration,  no  positive  determination 
therein  being  made,  the  dispute  has  hap- 

Eily  died,  and  the  tables  have  generally 
een  settled  altar-wise,  and  railed  in ;  the 
generality  of  parishioners  esteeming  it  a 
decent  situation. — Nicholls. 

CHANCELLOR.  In  ancient  times,  em- 
perors and  kings  esteemed  so  highly  the 
piety  of  bishops,  that  they  gave  them 
jurisdiction  in  particular  causes,  as  in 
marriages,  adultery,  last  wills,  &c.,  which 
were  determined  by  them  in  their  consis- 
tory courts.  But  when  many  controver- 
sies arose  in  these  and  other  causes,  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of 
a  bishop  to  interpose  in  every  litigious 
matter,  neither  could  he  dispatch  it  nim- 
aelf;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 


the  bishop  to  depute  some  subordinate 
officer,  experienced' both  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  to  determine  those  ecclesias- 
tical causes :  and  this  was  the  original  of 
diocesan  chancellors.  For,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  had 
officers  who  were  called  eccUsiecdtci^  that 
is,  church  lawyers,  who  were  bred  up  in 
the  knowledge  ot  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  their  business  was  to  assist  the 
bishop  in  his  jurisdiction  throuehout  the 
whole  diocese.  But  probably  they  were 
not  judges  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  chan- 
cellors are  at  this  day,  but  only  advised 
and  assisted  the  bishops  themselves  in 
giving  judgment:  for  we  read  of  no  chan- 
cellor here  in  all  the  Saxon  reigns,  nor 
after  the  Conquest,  before  the  time  of 
Henry  H.  That  king,  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  bishops  in  his  state  councils, 
and  other  public  afiistirs.  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  substitute  cnancellors  in  their 
room,  to  dispatch  those  causes  which  were 
proper  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction. 

In  a  few  years  a  chancellor  became 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bishop, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  without  him ;  for  if 
he  would  have  none,  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  might  enjoin  him  to  depute 
one,  and  if  he  refuse,  the  archbishop 
might  appoint  one  himself;  because  it  is 
presumed  that  a  bishop  alone  cannot  de- 
cide so  many  spiritual  causes  as  arise 
within  his  diocese.  The  person  thus  de- 
puted by  the  bishop  has  his  authority 
from  the  laW;  and  his  jurisdiction  is  not, 
like  that  of  a  commissary,  limited  to  a 
certain  place  and  certain  causes,  but  ex- 
tends throughout  the  whole  diocese,  and 
to  all  ecclesiastical  matters;  not  only  for 
reformation  of  manners,  in  punishment  of 
criminals,  but  in  aU  causes  concerning 
marriages,  last  wills,  administrations,  &c. 

CHANT.  This  word,  derived  from 
the  Latin  CantuSj  ^'  a  song."  applies,  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  to  tne  musical  per- 
formance of  all  those  parts  of  the  liturgy 
which,  by  the  rubric,  are  permitted  to 
be  sung.  A  distinction  however,  is  to 
be  made  between  singing  and  chanting;. 
Chanting  does  not  apply  to  the  perform- 
ance 01  those  metncal  versions  of  the 
psalms,  the  use  of  which  in  parish  church- 
es, though  legitimate,  as  sanctioned  by  au- 
thority, is  not  contemplated  by  the  rubric. 
Neither  does  it  apply  to  those  musical 
arrangements  of  the  canticles  and  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  used  in  collegiate  churches, 
and  technically  called  "  services."  The 
chant  properly  signifies  that  plain  tune  to 
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which  the  prayers,  the  litany,  the  versicles, 
and  responses,  and  psalms,  and  where 
services  are  not  in  use,  the  canticles,  are 
set  in  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing. 
In  the  chant,  when  properly  ana  fully 
performed,  both  the  minister  and  the 
choir  bear  their  respective  parts.  The 
minister  recites  the  prayers,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  service  which  he  is  enjoined 
to  sa^  alone  (except  the  lessons),  in  one 
sustained  note,  occasionally  varied  at  the 
dose  of  a  cadence :  and  the  choir  makes 
the  responses  in  harmony,  sometimes  in 
unison.  But  in  the  psalms  and  canticles 
both  the  minister  and  choir  join  together 
in  the  chant,  without  distinction,  each 
Terse  being  sung  in  full  harmony. 

The  chanting  of  the  i>ra]rers  has  always 
been  observed  in  our  principal  cathedrals; 
and,  till  recent  times,  it  was  universal  in 
all  those  places  within  the  reformed  Church 
of  England  where  choral  foundations  ex- 
isted; and  therefore  the  disuse  of  this 
custom,  in  any  such  establishments,  is  a 
plain  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  our 
liturgy.  It  is  an  usage  so  very  ancient, 
that  some  learned  men  have  derived  it, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church: 
whence  we  have  unquestionably  derivea 
the  chanting  of  the  psalms,  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  portion  of  the  Church, 
eastern  or  western,  reformed  or  unre- 
formed,  since  a  liturgy  has  been  used. 
And  traces  of  this  custom  are  to  be  found 
in  all  places  of  the  world. 

Of  tne  chants  for  the  psalms,  the  most 
ancient  which  are  used  in  our  Church  are 
derived  from  some  coeval,  in  all  likelihood, 
with  Christianity  itself.  According  to 
present  custom,  the  chant  consists  oi  two 
kinds,  single  and  double.  The  single 
chant,  which  is  the  most  ancient  kind^  is 
an  air  consisting  of  two  parts :  the  nrst 
part  terminating  with  the  point  or  colon 
(Q,  which  uniformly  divides  each  verse 
OI  the  psalms  or  canticles  in  the  prayer 
book,  the  second  part  terminating  with  the 
Terse  itself.  The  double  chant  is  an  air 
consisting  of  four  strains,  and  consequently 
extending  to  two  verses.  This  kind  of  chant 
does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  Charles  II. 

In  chanting,  special  heed  should  be 
taken  to  two  things,  first,  to  observe  strictly 
the  ''pointing  ^'  of  the  psalms  and  hymns, 
''as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  church- 
es." We  have  no  more  right  to  alter  the 
rubric  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other. 
Secondly,  to  chant  reverentially,  which 


implies  distinctness  of  utterance,  clearness 
of  tone,  and  moderate  slowness  as  to  time. 
A  rapid  and  confused  mode  of  singing  the 
awful  hymns  of  the  Church,  is  not  only  ut- 
terly destructive  of  musical  effect,  but, 
what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  is 
hostile  to  the  promotion  of  the  honor  of 
God,  and  of  the  edification  of  man. 

CHANTRY.  A  chapel,  or  other  sepa- 
rate place  in  a  church,  for  the  celebration 
of  masses  for  the  soul  of  some  person 
departed  this  life.  Their  ordinary  places 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  Church, 
The  chantry  sometimes  included  the  tomb 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  founded, 
as  in  the  splendid  examples  in  Winches- 
ter cathedral.  It  was  sometimes  an  entire 
isle,  as  the  golden  choir  ki  St.  Mary's, 
Stamford  j  and  sometimes  a  separate  cha- 
pel, as  the  Beauchamp  chapel,  St  Mary's, 
Warwick. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  the 
belief  of  purgatory  began  to  decline,  it 
was  thought  an  unnecessary  thing  to  con- 
tinue the  pensions  and  endowments  of 
chantry  priests;  therefore,  in  the  37th  of 
Henry  VlII.  cap.  4,  those  chantries  were 
given  to  the  king,  who  had  poWer  at  any 
time  to  issue  commissions  to  seize  their 
endowments,  and  take  them  into  his  pos- 
session ;  but  this  being  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  there  were  several  of  those  en- 
dowments which  were  not  seized  by  virtue 
of  any  such  commissions;  therefore,  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  YI.  cap.  14,  those 
chantries  which  were  in  being  five  years 
before  the  session  of  that  parliament,  and 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  Henry  YIIL, 
were  adjudged  to  be,  and  were,  vested  in 
that  king. 

CHAPEL.  In  former  times,  when  the 
kings  of  France  were  engaged  in  wars, 
they  always  carried  St.  Martin's  cope 
(ozfpa^  into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a 
tent  wnere  mass  was  said,  as  a  precious 
rdic,  and  thence  the  place  was  called  ca- 
pelkif  the  chapel.  The  word  was  gradually 
applied  to  any  consecrated  place  of  prayer, 
not  being  the  parish  church. 

With  us  in  England  there  are  several 
sorts  of  chai)els: 

1.  Domestic  chapels,  built  by  noblemen 
for  private  worship  in  their  families.  2. 
College  chapels,  attached  to  the  difierent 
colleges  of  the  universities.  3.  Chapels  of 
ease,  built  for  the  ease  of  parishioners  who 
live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  parish 
church,  by  the  clergy  of  which  the  services 
of  the  chapel  are  performed.  4.  Parochial 
chapels,  which  diner  from  chapels  of  ease 
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on  account  of  their  having  a  permanent 
minister,  or  incnmbent,  though  they  are  in 
some  degree  dependent  upon  the  mother 
church.  A  parochial  chapel ry.  with  all 
parochial  rites  independent  of  tne  mother 
church,  as  to  sacraments,  marriages,  buri- 
als, repairs,  &c.,  is  called  a  reputed  parish. 
5.  Free  chapels ;  such  as  were  founded  by 
kings  of  England,  and  made  exempt  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  6.  Chapels  which 
adjoin  to  any  part  of  the  church ;  such  were 
formerly  built  by  persons  of  consideration 
as  burial  places. 

The  places  in  which  dissenters,  whether 
Romish  or  Protestant,  assemble,  are  not 
chapels,  but  meeting-nouses.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  countenance  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  chapel  for  their  place 
of  assembly  on  the  part  of  dissenters,  is 
too  often  given  throush  our  designating,  as 
churches,  many  of  tne  new  sanctuaries; 
which  are  in  fact  only  chapels,  unless  they 
be  properly  endowed,  and  the  minister  be 
authorized  to  peform  all  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  including  marriages,  indepen- 
dently of  the  mother  church.  It  is  inaeed 
6urpnsing,that  Protestant  dissenters  should 
be  desirous  of  appropriating  to  their  places 
of  assembly,  a  name  of  which  the  origin 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Romish  superstition. 
(See  Conventicle.) 

CHAPLAIN.  A  person  authorized  to 
officiate  in  the  chapels  of  the  queen,  or  in 
the  private  oratories  of  noblemen.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Capella ;  the  priests 
who  superintend  the  capell  being  called 
Capellani.  According  to  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  persons  vested  with  a  power  of 
retaining  chaplains,  together  with  the  num- 
ber each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  are  as  fol- 
low; *'an  archbishop,  ei^ht;  a  duke  or 
bishop,  six ;  marquis  or  ean,  five ;  viscount, 
four;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or  lord 
chancellor,  three ;  a  duchess,  marchioness, 
countess,  oaroness,  the  treasurer  of  the 
king's  household,  clerk  of  the  closet,  the 
king's  secretary,  clean  of  the  chapel,  almo- 
ner, and  master  of  the  rolls,  each  oi  them, 
two ;  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  ana 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  each,  one." 
In  England  there  are  forty-eight  chaplains 
to  the  queen.  Clergymen  who  officiate 
in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  gaols, 
public  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  are 
called  chaplains. 

CHAPTER.  {See  Bible.)  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  caputs  head ;  and 
simiifies  on«  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
a  Dook.  and,  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  one 
«f  the  larger  sections  into  which  its  books 


are  divided.  This  division,  as  well  as  that 
consisting  of  verses,  was  introduced  to  faci- 
litate reference,  and  not  to  indicate  any 
natural  or  accurate  division  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  books.  The  invention  has 
been  by  some  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  by 
others  to  Langton,  both  archbishops  of 
Canterbury ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  inventor  was  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Claro,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  first  introduced  it  when  pre- 
paring a  concordance  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

CHAPTER.  (See  Dean  and  Ch(^.) 
A  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  consists 
of  persons  ecclesiastical,  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, whereof  the  dean  is  chief,  all 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  to  whom  they 
are  as  assistants  in  matters  relating  to  the 
Church,  for  the  better  ordering  and  dis- 
posing the  things  thereof,  and  for  confir- 
mation of  such  leases  of  the  temporalities 
and  officers  relating  to  the  bishopric,  as 
the  bishop  from  time  to  time  shall  happen 
to  make. — God.  58. 

And  they  are  termed  by  the  canonists 
capiiulumj  being  a  kind  of  headj  instituted 
not  only  to  assist  the  bishop  in  manner 
aforesaid,  but  also  anciently  to  rule  and 
govern  the  diocese  in  the  time  of  vacation. 
—God.  66. 

Of  these  chapters,  some  are  ancient, 
some  new  :  the  new  are  those  which  are 
founded  or  translated  by  king  Henry  VIH., 
in  the  places  of  abbots  and  convents,  or 
priors  and  convents,  which  were  chapters, 
whilst  they  stood,  and  these  are  new 
chapters  to  old  bishoprics;  or  they  are 
those  which  are  annexed  unto  the  new 
bishoprics  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII., 
and  are,  therefore,  new  chapters  to  new 
bishoprics. — 1  Inst.  95. 

The  chapter  in  the  collegiate  church 
is  more  properly  called  a  college;  as  at 
Westminster  and  Windsor,  where  there  is 
no  episcopal  see. — Wood,  b.  1,  c.  3. 

There  may  be  a  chapter  without  any 
dean;  as  the  chapter  of  the  cellmate 
church  of  Southwell :  and  grants  by  or  to 
them  are  as  effectual  as  other  grants  by 
dean  and  chapter. — Wats.  c.  38. 

In  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  David's 
and  Llandaff  there  never  hath  been  any 
dean,  but  the  bishop  in  either  is  head  of 
the  chapter;  and  at  the  former  the  chanter, 
at  the  latter  the  archdeacon  presides,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  or  vacancy  of 
the  see. — Johns.  60. 

One  bishop  may  possibly  have  two 
chapters,  and  that  by  union  or  consolida* 
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tion :  and  it  seemeth  that  if  a  bishop  hath 
two  chapters,  both  roust  confinn  his  leases. 

CHAPTER  HOUSE.  The  part  of  a 
cathedral  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter 
meet  for  business.  Until  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  chapter  house  was  always 
rectangular.  Early  in  that  century  it  be- 
came multagonal,  generally  supported  by 
a  central  shaft,  and  so  continued  to  the 
latest  date  at  which  any  such  building  has 
been  erected.  The  greatest  cost  was  ex- 
pended on  the  decoration  of  the  chapter 
noase,  and  there  is  little  even  in  the  choir 
of  our  cathedrals,  of  greater  beauty  than 
such  chapter  houses  as  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
Sooth  well,  York,  and  Howden.  For  die 
plan  of  the  chapter  house,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conventual  buildings,  see 
Monastery, 

CHARGE.  This  is  the  address  de- 
liTered  by  a  bishop,  or  other  prelate  called 
ordinary,  at  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  under 
his  jarisdiction.  A  charge  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  most  instances,  rather  in  the 
lieht  of  an  admonitory  exhortation,  than 
<M  a  judgment  or  sentence;  although  the 
ordinary  has  full  power  in  the  charge  to 
iflsae  authoritative  commands,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  obeyed,  by  means  of  the  other 
legal  forms,  for  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary 
jurisdiction.  It  appears  also  that  the  clergy 
are  legally  bound  by  their  oath  of  cano- 
nical obedience,  and  by  their  ordination 
TOWS,  reverently  to  obey  their  ordinary. 

CHARTREUX.    (See  Carthusiam.) 

CHASIBLE.  {Chasuble J  Casula.)  The 
outermost  dress  formerly  worn  by  the 
priest  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  but  not 
now  used  in  the  English  Church.  In  the 
time  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  Roman 
toga  was  becoming  disused,  and  the 
pesnula  was  taking  its  place.  The  psenula 
lormed  a  perfect  circle,  with  an  aperture 
to  admit  tne  head  in  the  centre,  while  it 
fell  down  so  as  completely  to  envelope  the 
person  of  the  wearer.  A  short  pscnula 
was  more  common,  and  a  longer  for  the 
higher  orders :  it  was  this  last  which  was 
used  bv  the  clergy  in  their  services.  The 
Romisn  Church  has  altered  it  much  by 
catting  it  away  laterally,  so  as  to  expose 
the  arms,  and  leave  only  a  straight  piece 
before  and  behind.  The  Greek  Church 
retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape:  the  old 
brasses  in  England  also  show  the  same 
form,  some  even  since  the  Reformation. 

CHERUB,  or  {thevlural^  CHERUBIM, 
a  particular  order  ot  angels.  When  Goa 
drove  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  paradise,  "  he 


placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  (Gen.  iii.  24.)  When  Moses 
was  commanded  by  God  to  make  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  with  the  propitiatory,  or 
mercy-seat,  he  was  (Ex.  xxv.  19,  20)  to 
make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and 
another  cherub  on  the  other  end;  the 
cherubim  were  to  stretch  forth  their  wings 
on  high,  and  to  cover  the  mercy-seat  with 
them ;  and  their  faces  were  to  look  one  to 
the  other.  Moses  has  left  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  form  of  these  cherubim.  The 
Jews  suppose  them  to  have  been  in  the 
shape  01  young  naked  men,  covered  for 
the  sake  of  decency  with  some  of  their 
wings ;  and  the  generality  of  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  suppose  them 
to  have  had  human  shapes.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (i.  10  and 
x.  14)  represents  them  quite  otherwise, 
and  speaks  of  the  face  of  a  cherub  as 
synonymous  with  that  of  an  ox  or  calf; 
and  in  the  Revelation  (iv.  6)  they  are 
called  s<^a,  beasts,  Josephus  {Antiq.  lib.  iii.) 
says  that  they  were  a  kind  of  winged  crea- 
tures, answering  to  the  description  of  those 
which  Moses  saw  about  the  throne  of  GrOD, 
but  the  like  to  which  no  man  had  ever 
seen  before.  Grotius,  Bochart,  and  other 
learned  moderns,  deriving  the  word  from 
charabf  which  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  signifies  to  phughj  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  suppose  that  the  cherubim  here 
spoKen  of  resembled  an  ox,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  learned  Spencer  supposes 
them  to  have  had  the  face  of  a  man,  the 
wings  of  an  ea^Ie,  the  back  and  mane  of 
a  lion,  and  the  feet  of  a  calf.  This  he  col- 
lects from  the  prophetical  vision  of  Ezekiel 
(i),  in  which  the  cherubim  are  said  to 
have  four  forms,  those  of  a  man,  a  lion, 
an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  There  is  something 
in  this  mixed  form  according  to  that  author, 
which  is  very  suitable  to  the  regular  cha- 
racter which  God  bore  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  Israelites  were  then  in  the  wilderness, 
and  encamped  in  four  cohorts;  and  the 
Hebrews  have  a  tradition,  that  the  stan- 
dard of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  associ- 
ated tribes  carried  a  lion,  the  tribe  pf 
Ephraim  an  ox,  the  tribe  of  Reuben  a  man, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  an  eagle.  God  there- 
fore would  sit  upon  cherubim  bearing  the 
forms  of  these  animals,  to  signify  that  he 
was  the  leader  and  king  of  the  four  cohorts 
of  the  Israelites.  The  same  writer,  in 
another  place  makes  the    cherubim   of 
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the  mercy-seat  to  be  of  Egyptian  extrac- 
tion ;  for  Porphyry,  speaking  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  says,  "Among  these,  one  god  is 
formed  like  a  man  as  nigh  as  the  neck, 
and  they  give  him  the  face  of  some  bird, 
or  of  a  lion,  or  of  some  other  animal ;  ana 
again,  another  has  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  parts  of  other  animals."  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians  was 
worshipped  under  the  figure  of  an  ox. 
Nor  can  any  other  reason,  he  thinks,  be 
assigned  why  God  should  order  the  cheru- 
bim to  be  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  dif- 
ferent'animals,  particularly  the  ox,  but 
that  he  did  it  out  of  indulgence  to  the 
Israelites,  who  being  accustomed  to  such 
kinds  of  representations,  not  only  easily 
bore  with  them,  but  ardently  desired  them. 
The  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat,  Bochart 
supposes  to  have  had  a  mystical  and  sym- 
bolical relation  to  God,  the  angels,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  people.  As  to  God, 
they  represented  his  great  power  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Psalmist  (xcix.  i.).  "  The 
Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremole ;  he 
sitteth  between  the  cherubim,  let  the 
earth  be  moved."  They  represented  like- 
wise the  nature  and  ministry  of  angels. 
By  the  lion's  form  is  signified  tneir  strength, 
generosity,  and  majesty ;  by  that  of  the  ox, 
their  constancy  and  assiduity  in  executing 
the  commands  of  God;  by  the  human 
shape,  their  humanity  and  kindness ;  and 
by  that  of  the  eagle,  their  agility  and  speed. 
As  to  the  tabernacle,  the  cherubim  deno- 
ted that  the  holy  was  the  habitation  of  the 
king  of  heaven,  whose  immediate  atten- 
dants the  angels  are  supposed  to  be.  Lastly, 
with  respect  to  the  people,  the  cherubim 
might  teach  them  that  God,  who  sat  be- 
tween them,  was  alone  to  be  the  object  of 
their  worship. 

CHERUBICAL  HYMN.  A  title  some- 
times given  to  the  Tersanctus  orTrisagion. 
(See  Tersanctus.) 

CHILIASTS,orMILLENARIANS.  (See 
Millennium.)  A  school  of  Christians  who 
believe  that,  after  the  general  or  last  judg- 
ment, the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand  years 
upon  earth,  and  enjoy  all  manner  of  mno- 
cent  satisfaction.  It  is  thought  Papias, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis.who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  and  was  disciple  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  or,  as  some  others  think,  to 
John  the  Elder,  was  the  first  who  main- 
tained this  opinion.  The  authorities  of 
this  bishop,  supported  by  some  passa- 
gers  in  the  Revelation,  brought  a  great 
many  of  the  primitive  fathers  to  embrace 
his  persuasion,  as  Irenseus,  Jastin  Martyr, 


and  TertuUian ;  and  afterwards  Nepos,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  living  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, was  so  far  engaged  in  this  belief, 
and  maintained  it  with  so  much  elocn- 
tion,that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
thought  himself  obliged  to  write  against 
him:  upon  which  Corracian,  one  of  the 
principal  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  re- 
nounced it  publicly,  which  practice  was 
followed  by  ^the  generality  of  the  West 
The  Millenarians  were  in  like  manner 
condemned  by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  synod 
held  at  Rome  against  the  AppoUinarians. 
Some  of  the  modern  Millenarians  have 
refined  the  notion  of  Cerinthus,  and  made 
the,  satisfactions  rational  and  angelical, 
untainted  with  an3rthing  of  sensnality  or 
Epicurism.  As  for  the  time  of  this  thou- 
sand years,  those  that  hold  this  opinion 
are  not  perfectly  agreed.  Mr.  Mede  makes 
it  to  commence  and  determine  before  the 
general  conflagration  ;  but  Dr.  Burnet  sup- 
poses that  this  world  will  be  first  destroyed, 
and  that  a  new  paradisaical  earth  will  be 
formed  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  one, 
where  the  saints  will  converse  together  for 
a  thousand  years  and  then  be  translated 
to  a  higher  station. 

CHIMERE.  The  upper  robe  worn  by 
a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are 
generally  attached.  Before  and  af^er  the 
Reformation,  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
the  bishops  wore  a  scarlet  chimere  or  gar- 
ment over  the  rochet,  as  they  still  do  when 
assembled  in  convocation;  but  Bishop 
Hooper,  having  superstitiously  scrupled  at 
this  as  too  li^ht  a  robe  for  episcopal  gra- 
vity, it  was  m  her  reign  changed  into  a 
chimere  of  black  satin.  The  red  chimere 
is  still  worn  by  the  English  bishops  in  con- 
vocation. 

The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  ffar- 
ment  used  by  bishops  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  called  mantelletum  ;  which  was 
a  sort  of  cope,  with  apertures  for  the  arms 
to  pass  through. — See  Du  Cange^s  Glos* 
sary.  The  name  of  chimere  is  probablj 
derived  from  the  Italian  zimarroj  which  is 
described  as  ^^  vesta  talare  de'  sacerdoti  et 
de'  chierici." — Palmer. 

CHOIR.  This  word  has  two  meanings. 
The  first  is  identical  with  chancel  (see 
Chancel),  signifying  the  place  which  the 
ministers  of  divine  worship  occupy,  or 
ought  to  occupy.  The  word,  according  to 
Isidore,  is  derived  from  canonis  circumstan^ 
tium,  because  the  choristers  were  disposed 
around  the  altar.  Custom  has  usually  re- 
stricted the  name  of  chancel  to  parish 
churches,  that  of  choir  to  cathedrals,  and 
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such  chorcbes  or  chapels  as  are  collegiate. 
In  die  choirs  of  cathedrals  (see  Caihearal), 
which  are  very  laree,  the  congregation 
also  assemble ;  but  Sie  clergy  and  other 
members  of  the  foundation  occupy  the 
seats  on  each  side  (which  are  called 
stalls),  according  to  the  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  all  Christian  countries. 

The  second,  but  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word  is,  a  body  of  men  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  all  the  services  of  the 
Church,  in  the  most  solemn  form.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  the  whole  corporate  body 
of  a  cathedral,  including  capitular  and  lay 
members,  forms  the  choir:  and  in  this  ex- 
tended sense  ancient  writers  frequently 
use  the  word.  But,  in  its  more  restricted 
aense^  we  are  to  understand  that  body  of 
men  and  boys  who  form  a  part  of  the 
foandation  of  these  places,  and  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  is  to  perform  the  service  to  mu- 
sic. Tne  choir  properly  consists  of  clergy- 
men, laymen,  ana  chorister  boys;  and 
should  have  at  least  six  men  and  six  boys, 
these  being  essential  to  the  due  permr- 
mance  of  the  chants^  services,  and  an- 
thems. Every  choir  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, in  order  to  sing  alternately  the  verses 
of  the  psalms  and  hymns,  one  side  an- 
swering the  other.  This  alternate,  or  an- 
tiphond,  recitation  is  very  ancient,  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Miriam,  who  thus  alternated 
her  song  with  the  choir  of  Israel.  (Exod. 
XT.  20.)  And  we  know  from  Isaiah  that 
the  angels  in  heaven  thus  sing.  (Isaiah, 
vi.  3.)  So  that  while  we  chant,  we  obey 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  earth  and 
heaven. 

In  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  the  rubric,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  morning  prayer,  ordered  the  priest, 
"being  in  the  choir,  to  begin  the  Lord's 
prayer;"  so  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
minister  to  perform  divine  service  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel  near  the  altar. 
Against  this,  Bucer,  by  the  direction  of 
Calyin,  made  a  great  outcry,  pretending 
**  it  was  an  antichristian  practice  for  the 
priest  to  say  prayers  only  in  the  choir,  a 
place  pecuhar  to  the  clergy,  and  not  in  the 
Dody  of  the  church  amon^  the  people, 
who  had  as  much  right  to  uivine  worship 
as  the  clergy."  This  occasioned  an  altera- 
tion of  the  rubric,  when  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  was  revised  in  the  fifth  year 
of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  ordered,  that 
prayers  should  be  said  in  such  part  of  the 
ehnrch  ''where  the  people  might  best 
hear."     However,   at   the  *  accession   of 


queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  the  an- 
cient practice  was  restored,  with  a  dis- 
pensing power  left  in  the  ordinary,  of  de- 
termining it  otherwise  if  he  saw  Just 
cause.  Convenience  at  last  prevailed, 
and  by  degrees  introduced  the  custom  of 
reading  prayers  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
so  that  now  service  is  no  longer  performed 
in  the  choir  or  chancel,  excepting  in  ca- 
thedrals. 

CHOREPISCOPUS.  (Countnr  bishops, 
XbipariaKovotj  Episcopi  ruralesA  The  autho- 
rities are  not  agreed  as  to  tne  etymology 
of  the  word,  ^me  derive  it  from  chorus, 
a  choir  of  singers ;  others  from  the  appel- 
lation occulusj  or  cor  episcopi^  eye  or  heart 
of  the  bishop ;  but  Augusti  says  it  was 
doubtless  derived  fromx^pa  or  x^pf©*',  coun- 
try, and  denotes  country  bishops. 

Some  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  existed  relative  to  the  true  minis- 
terial order  of  the  chorepiscopi,  some  con- 
tending that  they  were  mere  presbyters, 
others  that  they  were  a  mixed  body  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  a  third  class 
that  they  were  all  invested  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  episcopal  office.  That  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  however,  is  the  correct  one,  is 
maintained  by  Bishop  Barlow,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, Bevendge.  Cave,  and  other  emi- 
nent divines  of  tne  English  Church,  to- 
gether with  Bingham,  in  his  '^  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church."  Their  origin 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  city  or  diocesan  bishops  to  sup- 
ply the  churches  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try with  more  episcopal  services  than  they 
could  conveniently  render.  Some  of  the 
best  qualified  presbjrters  were  therefore 
consecrated  bisnops,  and  thus  empowered 
to  act  in  the  stead  of  the  principal  bishop, 
though  in  strict  subordination  to  his  au- 
thority. Hence,  we  find  them  ordaining 
presbyters  and  deacons  under  the  license 
of  the  city  bishop ;  and  confirmation  was 
one  of  their  ordmary  duties.  Letters  di- 
missory  were  also  given  to  the  country 
clergy  by  the  chorepiscopi,  and  they  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  synods 
and  councils.  The  difference  between 
the  chorepiscopus  and  what  was,  at  a 
later  period,  denominated  a  suffragan,  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  both  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior,  and  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  within  cer- 
tain boundaries.  The  suffragan  has,  in- 
deed, his  own  proper  diocese,  while  the 
chorepiscopus  acted  within  the  diocese  of 
his  superior;  but  this,  and  a  slight  diffe- 
rence m  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  seem  to 
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be  all  the  essential  points  of  distinction 
between  the  two  offices. 

The  chorepiscopi  were  at  first  confined 
to  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  Western 
Church,  and  especially  in  France,  theybe- 

fstn  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  century, 
hey  have  never  been  numerous  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  In  Africa,  on  the  contrary, 
they  constitute  a  numerous  body  under  the 
name  of  Donatists.  In  Germany  they 
must  have  been  frequent  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  And  in  the  twelftli 
century,  the  arrogance,  insubordination, 
and  injurious  conduct  of  this  class  of  ec- 
clesiastics became  a  subject  of  general 
complaint  in  the  Western  Churcn,  but 
more  especially  in  France.  In  the  East, 
the  order  was  abolished,  for  the  same 
reasons,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d. 
361.  But  so  little  respect  was  entertained 
for  this  decree,  that  the  order  continued 
until  the  tenth  century.  Thev  were  first 
prohibited  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
ninth  century;  but,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, they  continued  in  France  until  the 
twelfth  century,  and  until  the  thirteenth  in 
Ireland.  About  this  time,  they  disap- 
peared from  the  page  of  history,  and  were 
succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans, 
and  vicar-generals. 

CHOREUTiE.  A  sect  of  heretics,  who, 
among  other  errors,  persisted  in  keeping 
the  Sunday  as  a  fast. 

CHORISTER    A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CHRISM.  O^iciia,  oiU  Oil  conse- 
crated  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches 
by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  baptism,  con- 
firmation, orders,  and  extreme  unction. 
This  chrism  is  consecrated  with  great  cere- 
mony upon  Holy  Thursday.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  it ;  the  one  is  a  composition 
of  oil  and  balsam,  made  use  of  m  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  orders;  the  other 
is  only  plain  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 
and  used  by  catechumens  and  extreme 
unction.  Chrism  has  been  discontinued 
in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Re- 
formation. 

CHRISOME,  in  the  office  of  baptism, 
was  a  white  vesture,  which  in  former 
times  the  priest  used  to  put  upon  the  child, 
saying,  ^^  Take  this  white  vesture  for  a 
tOKen  of  innocence." 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  736,  the  chrisomes, 
after  having  served  the  purposes  of  bap- 
tism, were  to  be  made  use  of  only  for  the 
making  or  mending  of  surplices,  &c.,  or 
for  the  wrapping  of  chalices. 

The  fir^t  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king 


Edward  orders  that  the  woman  shall  offer 
the  chrisome,  when  she  comes  to  be 
churched ;  but,  if  the  child  happens  to  die 
before  her  churching,  she  was  excused 
from  offering  it ;  and  it  was  customary  to 
use  it  as  a  shroud,  and  to  wrap  the  child 
in  it  when  it  was  buried.  Hence,  by  an 
abuse  of  words,  the  term  is  now  usea  not 
to  denote  children  who  die  between  the 
time  of  their  baptism  and  the  churching  of 
the  mother,  but  to  denote  children  who 
die  before  they  are  baptized,  and  so  are 
incapable  of  Christian  burial. 

CHRIST.  A  Greek  word  (X/>«rror)  cor- 
responding with  the  Hebrew  word  Mes- 
siah, and  signifying  the  AnoitUed  One,  It 
is  given  pre-eminently  to  our  blessed  Lobd 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  holy 
unction  was  given  to  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets,  by  describing  the  promised  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  under  tne  name  of 
Christ,  Anointed,  or  Messiah,  it  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  qualities  of  king, 
prophet,  and  high  priest,  would  eminent^ 
centre  in  him ;  and  that  he  would  exercise 
them  not  only  over  the  Jews,  but  over  ail 
mankind,  and  particularly  over  those 
whom  he  should  elect  into  his  Church. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  was  not,  indeed,  an- 
ointed to  these  offices  by  oil :  but  he  was 
anointed  by  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  visibly  descended  upon 
him  at  his  baptism.  Thus  (Acts,  x.  38), 
^^  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power." — See  Matt 
iii.  16,  17.  John,  iii.  34.  (See  Jesus  wad 
Messiah.) 

CHRISTEN,  To.  To  baptize ;  because 
at  baptism,  the  person  receiving  that  sa- 
crament is  made,  as  the  catechism  teaches, 
a  member  of  Christ. 

CHRISTENDOM.  All  those  regions  ia 
which  the  kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ 
is  planted. 

CHRISTIAN.  The  title  given  to  those 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  was  at  Antioch,  where  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Barnabas  jointly  preached  the  Christian 
reli^on,  that  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians  (Acts,  xi.  26),  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  43.  They  were  generally 
called  by  one  another  brethren,  faithful, 
saints,  and  believers.  The  name  of  Naza- 
renes  was,  by  way  of  reproach,  given  them 
by  the  Jews.  (Acts,  xxiv.  S.J  Another 
name  of  reproach  was  that  ot  Galilseans, 
which  was  the  Emperor  Julianas  style 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  Christians. 
Epiphanius  says,  that  they  were  called 
Jesseans,  either  from  Jesse,  the  father  of 
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David,  or  which  is  more  probable,  from  the 
name  of  Jxsus,  whose  disciples  they  were. 

CHRISTIAN  NAME.  (See  Name.) 
The  name  ^ven  to  us  when  we  are  made 
Christians,  i.  e,  at  our  baptism. 

The  Scripture  history,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  contains  many  in- 
stances of  the  names  of  persons  being 
chansed,  or  of  their  receivin*^  an  addi- 
tionalnamef  when  they  were  admitted  into 
covenant  with  Gon,  or  into  a  new  relation 
with  our  blessed  Lord;  and  it  was  at  cir- 
cumcision, which  answered,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church, 
that  the  Jews  gave  a  name  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  custom  was  adopted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  we  find  very  ancient 
instances  of  it  recorded  For  example, 
Thascius  C}'prian,  at  his  baptism,  changed 
his  first  name  to  Csecilius;  out  of  respect 
for  the  presbyter  who  was  his  spiritual 
father.  The  custom  is  still  retained,  a 
name  being  given  by  the  godfather  and 
godmother  of  each  child  at  baptism,  by 
which  name  he  is  addressed  by  the  minis- 
ter when  he  receives  that  holy  sacrament. 
(See  Baptutmal  Service.) 

Oar  Cnristian  names  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  duties  and  privileges  on  which  we 
entered  at  baptism.  Our  surname  is  a 
roemonal  of  original  sin,  or  of  the  nature 
which  we  bring  into  the  world. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS.  A 
sect  of  Christians  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
on  thie  side  the  Ganges,  who  are  in  some 
meaaore  Arians  and  Nestorians:  they 
believe  the  real  presence  in  the  sacra- 
mentj  and  retain  a  great  many  apostolical 
traditions;  they  dwell  mostly  at  Cranga- 
nor,  and  in  the  neighboring  country; 
there  are  some  of  them  likewise  at  Nega- 
pataniy  Meliapor,  and  at  Angamalc,  beyond 
Cochin y  where  their  archbishop  resides, 
who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Babylon.  The  Jesuits  have  per- 
verted some  of  them  to  the  Church  of 
Rome;  they  are  called  Christians  of  St. 
ThomaSi  because  it  is  affirmed  that  that 
ipoetle  preached  the  gospel,  and  was  a 
martyr  in  the  peninsula,  for  whom  these 
Christians  have  a  particular  veneration. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY.  The  25th  Decem- 
ber; the  day  on  which  the  universal 
Church  celebrates  the  nativity  or  birthday 
of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
The  observance  of  this  day  is  most  ancient. 
Traces  of  its  observance  are  to  be  found 
certainly  in  the  second  century,  and  the 
decretal  epistles  tell  us  that  Telesiphorus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
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ordered  divine  service  to  be  celebrated, 
and  an  angelical  hymn  to  be  sung  the 
night  before  the  nativity.  While  the  per- 
secution raged  under  Dioclesian,  who  kept 
his  court  at  Nicomedia,  that  tyrant,  among 
other  acts  of  crueltv,  finding  multitudes 
of  Christians  assembled  together  to  cele- 
brate the  nativity  of  Christ,  commanded 
the  church  doors  to  be  shut,  and  fire  put 
to  the  building,  which  soon  reduced  them 
and  the  place  to  ashes.  In  the  East  it  was 
for  some  time  confounded  with  the  Epi- 
phany :  and  St.  Chrysostom  mentions  that 
It  was  only  about  his  time  that  it  became 
a  distinct  festival. 

The  Alhanasian  Creed  is  ordered  to  be 
said  or  sun^  on  this  day.  This  is  one  of 
the  three  daj^s  for  which  the  Church  of 
England  appoints  special  psalms;  and  if  it 
fall  on  a  Friday,  that  Friday  is  not  to  be  a 
fast-day. — Cave.  Bingham. 

CHRISTOLYTES.  A  certain  Christian 
sect  who  appeared  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  held,  that  when  Christ  descended 
into  hell,  he  left  his  soul  and  body  there, 
and  only  rose  with  his  divinity  to  heaven. 

CHRISTOPHORI  and  tHEOPHORI 
(^Xpiaroipopot  xai  Otoipofjoi^  Christ-bcarers  and 
God-bearers),  names  given  to  Christians 
in  the  earliest  times,  on  account  of  the 
communion  between  Christ,  who  is  God, 
and  the  Church.  Ignatius  commences  his 
epistles  thus.  -lyvaTioT  6  xat  eeo(popoT:  and  it 
is  related  in  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom, 
that  hearing  him  called  Theophorus,  Trajan 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  name :  to  which 
Ignatius  replied,  it  meant  one  that  carries 
Christ  in  his  heart.  "  Dost  thou  then," 
said  Trajan,  "carry  him  that  was  crucified 
in  thy  heart?*'  "Yes,*'  said  the  holy  mar- 
tyr, "  for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them." 

CHRONICLES.  Two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  They  contain  the 
history  of  about  3500  years  Jrom  the  crea- 
tion, until  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon.  They  are  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Greek  interpreters  hence  call  them 
irapaXeiironevaj  supplements,  additions.  The 
Jews  make  but  one  book  of  the  Chronicles, 
under  the  title  Dibree  hnjamirij  i.  e.  journal 
or  annals.  Ezra  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  these  books.  The  Chi;onicle6, 
or  Paraleipomena,  are  an  abridgement,  in 
fact,  of  the  whole  scripture  history.  St. 
Jerome  so  calls  it,  "  Omnis  traditio  Scr^ 
turarum  in  hoc  continetur.^^  The  first 
book  contains  a  genealogical  account  of 
the  descent  of  Israel  from  Adam,  and  of 
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the  reign  of  David.  The  second  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  Judah  to  the  very  year 
of  the  Jews'  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity — the  decree  of  Cyrus  granting 
them  liberty  being  in  the  last  chapter  of 
this  second  book. 

CHURCH.  The  Church,  meaning  by 
the  word  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church, 
is  that  society  which  was  instituted  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  completed  by  his 
apostles,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  depository  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  channel  of  divine  grace. 
Every  society,  or  organized  community, 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  multi- 
tude or  accidental  concourse  of  people,  by 
having  a  founder,  a  form  of  admission  a  con- 
stant badge  of  membership,  peculiarduties, 
peculiar  privileges,  ana  regularly  ap- 
pointed officers.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church 
nas  the  Lord  Christ  for  its  founder; 
its  prescribed  form  of  admission  is  the 
holy  sacrament  of  baptism;  its  constant 
bailee  of  membership  is  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist;  its  peculiar  duties  are 
repentance,  faith,  obedience ;  its  peculiar 
privileges,  union  with  God,  through  Christ 
Its  head,  and  hereby  forgiveness  of  sins, 
present  grace,  and  future  glory ;  its  officers 
are  bishops  and  priests,  assisted  by  deacons, 
in  regular  succession  from  the  apostles,  the 
first  constituted  officers  of  this  body  cor- 
porate. It  has  the  Bible  for  its  code  of 
laws,  and  tradition  for  precedents,  to  aid 
its  officers  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
code  on  disputed  points.  It  is  through 
the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  administered  by  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed officers,  that  we  are  brought  into 
union  and  communion  with  the  invisible 
S.vviour;  it  is  through  the  visible  body 
that  we  are  to  receive  communications 
from  the  invisible  Spirit;  and,  says  the 
apostle,  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
Ephesians,  *^  There  is,"  not  merely  one 
Spirit,  "  there  is  one  body  ana  one 
Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  your  calling."  Again  (1  Cor.  x.  17), 
"  We  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body."  And  in  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Colossians,  the  same  apostle  tells  us  that 
this  body  is  the  Church.  And  thus  we 
must,  if  we  are  scriptural  Christians,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 

CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  It 
is  not  possible,  in  such  a  publication  as 
this,  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  one  Catholic  Church, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  parts 


of  the  world ;  but  it  would  be  improper 
not  to  notice  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  since  it  is  indebted  for 
its  existence,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Chcrch  Universal, 
to  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Church  of 
England;  or  rather  we  should  say,  of 
members  of  that  Church  acting  under  the 
sanction  of  their  bishops,  and  formed  into 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreigii  Parts.  Before  the 
American  Revolution  it  can  scarcely  be 
said,  that  the  Church  existed  in  our  Ameri- 
can colonies.  There  were  congregations 
formed  chiefly  through  the  society  just 
mentioned,  and  the  clergy  who  ministered 
in  these  congregations  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
We  may  say  that  the  first  step  taken  for 
the  organization  of  the  Church  was  after 
the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1784. 
Though  this  meeting  was  called  on  other 
business,  yet  the  project  of  a  general  union 
of  the  churches  throutrhout  the  states 
became  a  topic  of  sufficient  interest  to 
lead  to  the  calling  of  another  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  October  following  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  At  this  latter  meeting, "  although 
the  members  composing  it  were  not 
vested  with  powers  adequate  to  the  present 
exigencies  of  the  Church,  they  happily, 
and  with  great  unanimity,  laid  down  a  few 
general  principles  to  be  recommended  in 
trie  respective  states,  as  the  ground  on 
which  a  future  ecclesiastical  government 
should  be  established."  It  was  also  re- 
commended that  the  several  states  should 
send  clerical  and  lay  deputies  to  a  future 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  September  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  following  year.  In 
the  interim,  the  churches  of  Connecticut, 
having  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  Tor  a  bishop,  he  had  proceeded  to 
England  with  a  view  to  consecration.  In 
this  application  he  was  not  successful,  the 
English  bishops  having  scruples,  partly  of 
a  political  nature,  and  partly  relative  to 
the  reception  with  whicn  a  bishop  might 
meet,  under  the  then  imperfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  in  America.  Resort 
was  therefore  had  to  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land, where  Dr.  Seabury  received  conse- 
cration in  November.  1784. 

According  to  appointment,  the  first  ge- 
neral convention  assembled  in  1785,  in 
Philadelphia,  with  delegates  from  seven 
of  the  thirteen  states.    At  this  convention 
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measures  were  taken  for  a  revisal  of  the 
l»ajrer  book,  to  adapt  it  to  the  political 
changes  which  had  recently  taken  place ; 
armies  of  anion  were  adopted;  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution  was  framed;  and  the 
first  steps  taken  for  the  obtaining  of  an  epis- 
copate direct  from  the  Church  of  England. 

in  June,  1786,  the  convention  again 
met  in  Philadelphia.  A  correspondence 
baring  meanwhile  been  carriecl  on  with 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  on  their  part  relative  to  some 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  and  to  one  point 
of  importance  in  the  constitution.  The 
latter  of  these  was  satisfied  by  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  then  session,  and  the  former 
were  removed  by  reconsideration  in  a 
special  convention  summoned  in  October 
in  the  same  year.  It  soon  appearing  that 
Dr.  Provoost  had  been  elected  to  the  epis- 
copate of  New  York;  Dr.  White  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Grifiith  for  Virginia, 
testimonials  in  their  favor  were  signed  by 
the  convention.  The  two  former  sailed 
for  England  in  November,  1786,  and  were 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  the  4th  of 
February  in  the  following  year,  by  the 
Most  Reverend  John  Moore,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Before  the  end  of  the 
same  month  they  sailed  for  New  York, 
where  they  arrived  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  7th,  1787. 

In  July,  1789,  the  general  convention 
a^ain  assembled.  The  episcopacy  of 
Bishops  White  and  Provoost  was  recog- 
nised ',  the  resi^ation  of  Dr.  Griffith,  as 
bishop  elect  of  Virginia,  was  received ; 
and  in  this  and  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  body,  in  the  same  year,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1786  was  remodelled ;  union  was 
happily  efiected  with  Bishop  Seabury  and 
die  northera  clergy;  the  revision  of  the 
prayer  book  was  completed;  and  the 
Chofch  already  gave  promise  of  great  fu- 
ture prosperity.  In  September,  1790,  Dr. 
Madison  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Virgi- 
nia at  Lambeth  in  England,  by  the  same 
archbishop,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
imparted  the  apostolic  commission  to  Drs. 
White  and  Provoost.  There  being  now 
three  bishops  of  the  English  succession, 
besides  one  of  the  Scotch,  everything 
requisite  for  the  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  episcopacy  was  complete. 
Accordingly  the  line  of  American  conse- 
cration opened  in  1792,  with  that  of  Dr. 
Claggett,  bishop  elect  of  Maryland.  In 
1795  Dr.  Smith  was  consecrated  for  South 
Carolina;  in  1797  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass, 


for  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  year 
Dr.  Jarvis  for  Connecticut,  that  diocese, 
having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Seabury.  From  that  time  the 
consecration  of  bishops  ha-s  proceeded 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  Church, 
without  impediment,  to  the  present  day. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  had  become  permanently  set- 
tled in  its  organization,  and  its  stability 
and  peace  were  placed  on  a  secure  foot- 
ing. In  1811  there  were  already  eight 
bishops,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  other  clergymen  distributed  through 
thirteen  states.  A  spirit  of  holy  enter- 
prise began  to  manifest  itself  in  mea- 
sures for  the  building  up  of  the  Church 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  country,  where  here- 
tofore it  had  maintained  but  a  feeble  ex- 
istence. The  ministry  numbers  in  its 
ranks  men  of  the  first  intellectual  endow- 
ments, and  an  admirable  self-devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  With  *a  steady 
progress,  unawed  by  the  assaults  of  secta- 
rianism, and  the  reproaches  of  the  fanatic, 
the  Church  gradually  established  itself  in 
the  affections  of  all  who  came  with  a  spirit 
of  candor  to  the  examination  of  her 
claims.  The  blessing  of  her  Great  Head 
was  apparent,  not  only  in  the  peace  which 
adorned  her  councils,  but  in  the  demands 
which  were  continually  made  for  a  wider 
extension  of  her  influence.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  by  Bishop  Hobart  (1817-1821), 
and  afterwards  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  (1835) ;  both  of  which 
institutions  were  instrumental  in  providing 
heralds  of  the  gospel  for  the  distant  places 
of  the  West.  These  were  followed  by  the 
diocesan  seminaries  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky,  and  efforts  for  the  founding 
of  several  in  other  dioceses.  At  the  gene- 
ral convention  of  1835,  the  whole  Church 
assumed  the  position  of  one  grand  mis- 
sionary organization,  and  has  already  her 
bands  of  missionaries  laboring  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  in  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts of  the  country ;  and  her  banner  has 
been  lifted  up  in  Africa,  China,  Greece, 
and  other  foreign  parts.  With  her  37 
bishops,  2000  clergy,  and  more  than 
2,000,000  of  lay  members ;  with  her  nu- 
merous societies  for  the  spread  of  the  Bible 
and  the  liturgy ;  and  with  her  institutions 
of  learning,  and  nresses  constantly  pouring 
out  the  light  of  the  truth,  may  we  not  pre- 
dict, under  the  Divine  protection,  a  day  of 
coming  prosperity,  when  Zion  shall  be  a 
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praise  in  all  the  earth ;  when  her  temples 
and  her  ahars  shall  be  seen  on  the  far-off 
shores  of  the  Pacific  3  when  even  "  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  llie  rose  ?  " 

For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
Church  in  America,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Bishop  Whitens  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
testant ana  Episcopal  Church  in  America; 
CaswaWs  America  and  the  American  Church; 
the  History  of  the  Church  in  America  in  the 
Christian's  miscellany,  and  the  more  recent 
History  by  Bishop  Irilbetforce,  published  iyi 
the  Englishman's  Ubrai-y. 

[By  the  Church  in  North  America  is 
evidently  meant  the  *^  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America," 
which  is  its  only  legal  and  authorized  title. 
The  use  of  the  definite  article  the  here  is 
unfortunate,  as  if  it  is  designed  to  apply 
to  the  P.  E.  C.  alone,  it  necessarily  ex- 
cludes the  Church  of  England  in  the  co- 
lonies of  North  America,  which  is  equally 
with  our  own  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church.  There  is  an  error  also  as  to 
numbers  in  this  article.  Instead  of  37  there 
are  but  34  bishops,  instead  of  2000  clergy 
there  are  only  about  1600,  and  instead  of 
**  more  than  2,000,000  of  lay  members," 
there  are  not  one-tenth  that  number.] 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  (See  An^lo- 
Catholic  Church.)  By  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land we  mean  that  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  is  established  under  its 
canonical  bishops  in  England.  When  and 
by  whom  the  Church  was  first  introduced 
into  Britain  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but 
Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  first  esta- 
blished here  by  the  apostles  and  their  dis- 
ciples. According  to  Archbishop  Usher 
there  was  a  school  of  learning  to  provide 
the  British  churches  with  proper  teachers 
in  the  year  182.  But  when  the  Britons 
were  conauered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  were  heathens,  the  Church  was  per- 
secuted, and  the  professors  of  Christianity 
were  either  driven  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
The  latter  circumstances  prepared  the 
way  for  the  conversion  of  the  conquerors, 
who,  seeing  the  pious  and  regular  deport- 
ment of  their  slaves,  soon  learned  to  re- 
spect their  religion.  We  may  gather  this 
fact  from  a  letter  written  by  Gregory,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  sixth  century,  to 
two  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  English  nation  was  desirous 
of  becoming  Christian ;  and  in  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,   complains   to  those 


monarchs  of  the  remissness  of  their  clergy 
in  not  seeking  the  conversion  of  then 
neighbors.  And  hence  it  was  that  Gre- 
gory, with  that  piety  and  zeal  for  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  distinguished,  sent 
over  Au|;u9tine,  and  about  forty  missiona- 
ries, to  England,  to  labor  in  the  good  work. 
The  success  of  these  missionaries,  the 
way  having  thus  been  paved  before  them, 
was  most  satisfactory.  Thev  converted 
Ethelbert,  who  was  not  only  king  of  Kent, 
but  Brcetwnlda,  or  chief  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs. Hifl  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  kings  of  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  andgra^ 
dually  by  the  other  sovereigns  of  England. 

The  successful  Augustine  then  went  over 
to  Aries,  in  France,  where  he  was  conse- 
crated by  the  prelate  of  that  see;  and, 
returning,  became  the  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  patriarch  and  metropoutan 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  see  was 
immediately  endowed  with  lai^e  revenues 
by  King  Ethelbert,  who  likewise  esta- 
blished, at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop, 
the  dioceses  of  Rochester  and  London. 
Another  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
converted  by  the  Scottish  bishops.  And 
thus  gradually  the  Anglo-Saxon  kin^ 
created  bishoprics  equal  in  size  to  their 
kingdoms.  And  the  example  was  followed 
by  their  nobles,  who  converted  their  estates 
into  parishes,  erecting  fit  places  of  worship. 
and  endowing  them  with  tithes. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  the  old  churches  in  England  were 
built  or  endowed  by  laws  of  the  state  or 
acts  of  parliament  They  were  the  fruit 
of  the  piety  of  individuals  of  all  ranks, 
princes,  and  nobles,  and  private  citizens. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  unequal  sizes 
of  our  dioceses  and  parishes :  the  dioceses 
were  (though  subsequently  subdivided) 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  dominions  of  the 
respective  kings ;  the  parishes  corre- 
sponded with  the  estate  of  the  patrons  of 
particular  churches.  Nor  was  tne  regard 
of  those  by  whom  the  Ctiurch  was 
established  and  endowed  confined  to  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  poor ;  no,  they 
knew  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
and,  estimating  properly  the  advantages 
of  infusing  a  Christian  spirit  into  the  legis- 
lature, they  summoned  the  higher  order  of 
the  clergy  to  take  part  in  the  national 
councils. 

From  those  times  to  these  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  valid  brdinations  has  carried 
down    the  apostolical  succession  in    our 
Church. 

That  in  the  Church  of  England  parity 
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of  doctrine  was  not  always  retained  is  had  arrayed  her,  and  left  her  in  that  plain 

readily  admitted.    In  the  dark  ages,  when  and  decorous  attire  w'\il\  which,   in  the 

all  around  was  dark,   the  Church  itself  simple  dignity  of  a  matron,  she  had  been 

■nffered  from  the  universal  gloom :  this  adorned  by  apostolic  hands. 

neither  our  love  of  truth  nor  our  wishes  Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  ours  is  the  old 

wiU  permit  us  to  deny.  About  the  seventh  church  of  England,  tracing  its  origin,  not 

century  the  pope  of  Rome  began  to  esta-  to  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  who  only  reformed 

Uuh  an  interest  m  our  Church.   The  mter-  it  j  but  that  it  is  the  only  Church  of  Eng- 

fiuence  of  the  prelate   of  that  great  see,  jand,  which  traces  its  origin  up  through 

before  he  had  claim  to  any  dominion  of  the    apostles    to  our  Saviour    Himself. 

n^t,  was  at  first  iiislifiable,  and  did  not  To  adopt  the  words  of  a  learned  and  pious 

exceed   the    iust  bounds,   while  U  con-  writer:    "The  orthodox   and  undoubted 

tnbuted  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  bishops  of  Great  Britain  are  the  only  per- 

(^pel.    That  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  gons  who  in  any  manner,  whether  by  ordi- 

jOBUfied  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  cause  nation  or  possession,  can  prove  their  de- 

of  Christianity   here    in  England,   while  pcent  from  the  ancient  saints  and  bishops 

England  was  a  heathen  nation,  will  not  be  of  these  isles.    It  is  a  positive  fact  that 

dispnted  by  those  who  recognise  the  same  they,  and  they  alone,  can  trace  their  ordi- 

right  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  nations   from    Peter  and    Paul,   through 

iwpect  to  our  own  dependencies.    But,  m  Patrick,   Augustine,   Theodore,   Colman, 

after  ages,  what  was  at  first  a  justifiable  Columba,  David,  Culhbert,  Chad,  Anselm, 

interference  was  so  increased  as  to  become  Osmund,  and  all  the  other  worthies  of  our 

an  intolerable  usurpation.     This  interfe-  Church."    It  is  true  that  there  are  some 

lence  was  an  usurpation,  because  it  was  gchismatical    Romish    bishops    in    these 

expreesly  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  a  realms,  but  they  are   of  a  recent  origin, 

general  council  of  the  Church,  and  such  and    cannot   show  the  prescription    and 

as  the  Scripture  condemns,   in   that   the  possession  that  we  can.     Some  of  these 

Scripture  places  all  bishops  on  an  equality;  teachers  do  not  profess  to  be  bishops  of 

and  so  they  ought  to  continue  to  be,  except  our  churches,  but  are  titular  bishops  of 

where,  for  the  sake  of  order,  they  volun-  places  we  know  not.    Others  usurp  the 

tarily  consent  to  the  appointment   of  a  titles  of  various  churches  in  these  islands, 

president  or  archbishop,  who  is  nothing  but  are  neither  in  possession  themselves, 

more   than    a  primus  inter  pares,   a  first  nor  can  prove  that  their  predecessors  ever 

mmong  equals.    This  usurpation  for  a  time  occupied  them.    The  sect   (the  sect  of 

eootinued,  and   with   it  were  introduced  English  Papists  or  Roman  Catholics)  arose 

TariouB  corruptions,  in  doctrine   as  well  in   the  reimi  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 

as  in  discipline.  certain   persons,   unhappily  and    blindly 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  refused  to 

the  bishops  and  clergy  accorded  with  the  obey  and  communicate  with  their  lawful 

kity  and    government  of  England,   and  pasiors,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  usurping  pope  of  God  and  the  canons,  asserted  the  ancient 

of  Rome.    They,  at  the  same  time,  cor-  independence   of   the    British   and   Irish 

meted  and  reformed  all  the  errors  of  doc-  Church  :  and  the  Roman  patriarch  then 

trine,  and  most  of  the  errors  of  discipline,  ordained  a  few  bishops  to  sees  in  Ireland, 

which  had  crept  into  our  Church  during  which  were  already  occupied  by  legitimate 

tlie  reign    of   intellectual,  darkness   and  pastors.    In  England   this   ministry  is  of 

papal  domination.     They  condemned  the  later  origin;  for  the  first  bishop  of  that 

monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  communion  was  a  titular  bishop  of  Chal- 

the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  commu-  cedon  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

'^^.  ^  "?  A  '''"i'*'  '"'V  "'''  ''f''\'"''°^'^  The  ecclesiastical  state  of  England,  as  it 

'^'^V\  K*  '''"'^f '  -^^T'^  ^'*'  "^"T.  stands  at  this  day,  i.  divided  into  two  pro- 

tMned  that  Ihew  and  similar  errors  were  ,.•„„.   „,  „,„v,i;;li,„„„/.=    „r  ror,io,i,„,,. 

obtmded  into  the  Church  in  the   middle  ""."?.  °^    '^hth  T»  «'»,!  Si^lJ 

•gas.    Thus  restoring  the  Church  to  its  ?"/   York    Y^^'=^  are  again  subdivided 

^  .     .    .  .      r       '.^      I        f    ••      .t  into  several  dioceses.     Cbee  Arcfunsnop.) 

ancient  state  of  punty  and  perfection  they  ^       ,          ,          ,     r   ,       ,       •            i 

left  it  to  us,  their  children,  as  we  now  find  ,  Pot  the  safeguard  of  the  doctrine  and 

it    They  did  not  attempt  io  make  new,  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  many 

their  object  was  to  rtform,  the  Church,  provisions  are  made  both  by  the  civil  and 

They  stripped  their  venerable  mother  of  canon  law. 

the  meretricious  gear  in  which  superstition  Whoever  shall  come  to  the  possession 
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of  the  crown  of  England  shall  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established.  (12  &  13  Will.  HI.  c.  2, 
8.  3.) 

B>r  the  1  Will.  III.  c.  6,  an  oath  shall  be 
administered  to  every  king  or  queen  who 
shall  succeed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  at  their  coronation :  to  be  admini- 
stered by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops; 
to  be  thereunto  approved  by  such  king  or 
queen,  that  they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their 
power  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  Pro- 
testant reformed  religion  established  by 
law  ;  and  will  preserve  unto  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them. 

And  Dy  the  5  Anne,  c.  5,  tne  king,  at 
his  coronation,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 
oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  sellement  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  doctrine,  worship  discipline,  and 
government  thereof,  as  by  law  established 
Is.  2). 

By  Canon  3,  whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  Church  of  England,  by  law  established, 
is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Church,  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  let  him  be  excommnnicated  ipso 
facto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public 
revocation  of  this  his  wicked  error. 

And  by  Canon  7,  whoever  shall  affirm 
that  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  under  Her  Majesty,  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the  same,  is 
antichristian,  or  repugnant  to  the  wora  of 
God,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto, 
and  so  continue  until  he  repent,  and  pub- 
licly revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. 

And  moreover,  seditious  words,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  established  religion,  are  in- 
dictable, as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND.  Of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Church  into  Ireland 
we  have  no  authentic  records ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  search  for  them,  since,  of  tho 
present  Church,  the  founder,  under  God, 
was  St.  Patrick.  From  him  it  is  that  the 
present  clergy,  the  reformed  clergy,  and 
they  only  have  their  succession ,  and  through 
him  from  the  apostles  themselves.  That,  by 
a  regular  series  of  consecrations  and  ordi- 
nations, the  succession  from  Patrick  and 
Palladius,  and  the  first  Irish  missionaries, 
was  kept  up  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, our  opponents,  the  Irish  Papists,  will 


allow.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
that  succession  was  at  that  time  lost  The 
onus probandi  rests  with  our  opponeats,  and 
we  defy  them  to  prove  that  such  was  the 
case.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  the  process  of  the  Reformation  was 
carried  on  so  regularly,  so  canonically,  so 
quietly,  as  it  w  as  in  Ireland.  Carte,  the 
biographer  of  Ormond,  having  observed 
that  the  popish  schism  did  not  commence 
in  England  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  that  for  eleven  years 
those  who  most  favored  the  pretensions 
of  the  pope  conformed  to  the  reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  England,  remarks, 
''  The  case  was  much  the  same  in  Ireland, 
where  the  bishops  complied  with  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  Roman  Catholics  (meaning 
those  who  afterwards  became  Roman,  in- 
stead of  remaining  reformed  Catholics), 
resorted  in  general  to  the  parish  churches 
in  which  the  English  service  was  used, 
until  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign." 
It  is  here  stated  that  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  that  is,  as  the  Papists 
will  admit,  the  then  successors  of  St.  Pat- 
rick and  his  suffi-agans,  those  who  had  a 
right  to  reform  the  Church  of  Ireland,  con- 
sented to  the  Reformation ;  and  that,  until 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  (and 
she  reigned  above  forty-four  years),  there 
was  no  pretended  church,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  pope,  opposed  to  the  true 
Catholic  Church,  as  is  unfortunately  now 
the  case.  The  existing  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  whether  we  regard  their  order 
or  their  mission,  and  consequently  the 
Church  itself,  are  the  only  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  those  by  whom  that  Church  was 
founded.  That  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  cor- 
ruptions in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  practice, 
prevailed  before  the  Reformation,  and  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  gradually  usurped  over 
it  an  authority  directly  contrary  to  one  of 
the  canons  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Church  Universal  (that  of  Ephesus),  we 
fully  admit.  But  that  usurpation  was  re- 
sisted and  renounced,  and  those  corrup- 
tions removed  and  provided  against  at 
the  Reformation.  After  the  Reformation, 
there  was  a  growing  inclination  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  lorm  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Church  of  England.  For  this 
purpose,  probably,  an  Irish  convocation, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  adopted 
the  thirty-nine  articles  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  an  English  convocation  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.    At  the  time  of 
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the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  two 
Churches  were  united  under  the  title  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  an  united  church. 
Until  very  iatelv,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
was  governed  by  four  archbishops  and 
eighteen  bishops;  but  by  a  very  tyran- 
nical act  of  the  state,  the  number  has  now 
been  diminished  to  two  archbishops  and 
twelve  bishops. 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.  (See  Popt, 
Popery  J  Council  of  Trent  j  Romanism.)  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  properly  that  particular 
Chorch  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
presides,  as  the  Church  of  England  is  that 
church  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Canter- 
bury presides.  To  enter  into  the  history 
of  that  foreign  Church,  to  describe  its 
boundaries,  to  explain  those  peculiar  doc- 
trines, which  are  contrary  to  Catholic  doc- 
tiines,  but  which  are  retained  in  it,  to 
discuss  its  merits  or  its  conuptions,  would 
be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  dictionary. 
But  there  are  certain  schismatical  commu- 
nities in  these  kingdoms  which  have  set  up 
an  altar  against  our  altar,  and  which  are 
designated  as  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland : 
and  with  the  claims  of  these  schismatical 
sects,  in  which  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  asserted  in  the 
so-called  general  Council  of  Trent,  are 
maintained,  and  in  which  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  acknowledged,  we 
are  nearly  concerned.  It  will  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  give  an  kccount  of  the  intro- 
dnctiou  of  Romanism  or  Popery  into  this 
country,  and  into  Ireland  subsequently  to 
the  Reformation.  From  the  preceding 
aiticles  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were 
canonically  reformed.  The  old  Catholic 
Chnrch  of  England,  in  accordance  with'the 
law  of  God  and  the  canons,  asserted  its  an- 
cient independence.  That  many  members 
of  the  Church  were  in  their  hearts  opposed 
to  this  great  movement,  is  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  curtain :  yet  they  did  not  incur 
the  sin  of  schism  ov  establishing  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  England,  until 
the  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
thej  were  hurried  into  this  sin  by  loreign 
efmissaries  from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 
certain  sovereigns  hostile  to  the  queen. 
Mr.  Butler^  himself  a  Romanist,  observes, 
that ''  Many  of  them  conformed  for  a  w^hile 
in  hopes  that  the  queen  would  relent,  and 
things  come  round  again.'' — Memoirs,  ii. 
p.  ^0.    ''He   may  be  right,*'   says  Dr. 


Phelan,  '*  in  complimenting  their  ortho- 
doxy at  the  expense  of  their  truth;  yet  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  hy- 
pocrisy, while  it  deceived  a  vigilant  and 
jusdy  suspicious   Protestant  government, 
should  be  disclosed  by  the  tardy  candor 
of  their  own  historians."    The  admission, 
however,  is  important ;  the  admission  of  a 
Romanist  that  Komanism  was  for  a  season 
extinct,  as  a  community,  in  these  realms. 
The  present  Roman  sect,  cannot,  therefore, 
consistently  claim  to  be  what  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  really  and  tn3y 
are,  the  representatives  of  the  lounders  of 
the  English  Church.     The  Romish  clergy 
in  England,  though  they  have  orders,  have 
no  mission,  on  their  own  showing,  and  are 
consequently  schismatics.    The  Romanists 
began  to  fall  away  from  the  Catholic  Church 
of  England,  and  to  constitute  themselves 
into  a  distinct  community  or  sect,  about  the 
year  1570,  that  is,  about  forty  years  after 
the   Church  of  England  had  suppressed 
the  papal  usurpation.    This  act  was  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Roma- 
nists. They  refused  any  longer  to  obey  their 
bishops ;  and,  departing  from  our  commu- 
nion, they  established  a  rival  worship,  and 
set  up  altar  against  altar.    This  sect  was 
at  first  governed  by  Jesuits  and  missionary 
priests,  under  the  superintendence  of  Allan, 
a  Roman  cardinal,  who  lived  in  Flanders, 
and  founded  the  colleges  at  Douay  and 
Rheims.     In  1598,  Mr.  George  Black  well 
was  appointed  archpriest  of  the  English 
Romanists  (see  Archpriest),  and  this  form 
of    ecclesiastical    government    prevailed 
among  them  till  1623,  when  Dr.  Bishop 
was  ordained  titular  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  govern  the  Romish 
sect    in    England.    Dr.  Smith,  the  next 
bishop  of  Chalcedon,  was  banished  in  1628, 
and  tne  Romanists  were  without  bishops 
till  the  reign  of  James  II. — Palmer,  ii.  252. 
During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  part  of  the  following  reign,  the  Romish 
priesthood,  both  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land, were  in  the  interest,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  pay,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  titulars  of  Dublin   and   Cashel   are 
particularly  mentioned   as  pensioners  of 
Spain.    The  general  memorial  of  the  Ro- 
mish hierarchy  in  Ireland,  in  1617,  was 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  we 
are  told  by  Bishop  Berrington,  himself  a 
Romanist,  that  the   English  Jesuits,  300 
in  number,  were  all  of  the  Spanish  faction. 
In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the 
bishops  almost  unanimously  consented,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
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to  remove  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  consequently  there,  as 
in  England,  for  a  great  length  of  time  there 
were  scarcely  any  popish  bishops.  But 
"Swarms  of  Jesuits,"  says  Carte,  "and 
Romish  priests,  educated  in  the  seminaries 
founded  by  king  Philip  II.,  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Loraine  in  Champagne  (where,  pursuant 
to  the  vows  of  the  founders,  they  sucked 
in,  as  well  the  principles  of  rebellion,  as 
of  what  ikey  call  catholicity),  coming  over 
to  that  kingdom,  as  full  of  secular  as  of  re- 
ligious views,  they  soon  prevailed  with  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  service  of  the  Church." 
Madgarran,  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  sent  over  from  Spain,  and  slain  in  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  In 
1621,  there  were  two  popish  bishops  in 
Ireland,  and  two  others  resided  in  Spain. 
These  persons  were  ordained  in  foreign 
countries,  and  could  not  trace  their  or- 
dinations to  the  ancient  Irish  Church. 
The  audacity  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in 
Ireland  has  only  of  late  years  been  equalled 
by  their  mendacity.  But  we  know  them 
who  they  arc,  the  successors,  not  of  St. 
Patrick,  but  of  certain  Spanish  and  Italian 
prelates,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
originated,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  the  Romish  sect — a  sect  it  truly 
is  in  that  country,  since  there  can  but  be 
one  Church,  and  that  is  the  Catholic,  in 
the  same  place  (see  Article  on  the  Church) j 
and  all  that  they  can  pretend  to  is,  that 
without  having  any  mission,  being  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  schism,  they  hold  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church 
of  Ireland  may  have  practiced  and  held  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  at  the  very  most  four 
hundred  out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  years 
during  which  it  has  been  established^  while 
even  as  a  counterpoise  to  this,  we  may 
place  the  three  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
present  time.  Since  the  above  article  was 
written,  th«  Romish  sect  has  assumed  a 
new  character  in  England.  The  Pope  of 
Rome  has  added  to  his  iniquities  by  send- 
ing here  schismalical  prelates,  with  a  view 
of  superseding  the  orthodox  and  catholic 
bishops  of  tiie  English  Church;  an  act 
which  has  increased  the  abhorrence  of 
Popery  in  every  true  Englishman's  heart, 
and  which  should  lead  to  greater  union 
among  all  who  repudiate  idolatry,  and  love 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

Church  in  Scotland.  The  early 

history  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scot-  I 


land,  like  that  of  Ireland,  is  involved  in 
mucn  obscurity;  nor  is  it  neceBsary  to 
investigate  it,  since,  at  the  period  oi  our 
Reformation,  it  was  annihilated ;  it  was 
entirely  subverted ;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  of  that  kingdom 
remained.  Meantime  the  Scottish  nation 
was  torn  by  the  fiercest  religious  factions. 
The  history  of  what  occurred  at  the  so- 
called  Reformation  of  Scotland ;  the  fierce- 
ness, the  fury,  the  madness  of  the  people, 
who  murdered  with  Scripture  on  their 
lips,  would  make  an  infidel  smile,  and  a 
pious  Christian  weep.  It  is  probable  that 
a  sense  of  the  danger  to  his  throne  may 
have  led  king  James  I.  to  his  first  measures, 
taken  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown,  for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in 
his  own  dominion.  His  first  step  was  to 
obtain,  in  December,  1597,  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  ^^that  such  pastors 
and  ministers  as  the  king  should  please  to 
provide  to  the  place,  title  and  dignity  of  a 
bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate,  snould 
have  voice  in  parliament  as  freely  as  any 
ecclesiastical  prelate  had  at  any  time  by- 
past.  *'  This  act  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  ministers,  with  the 
temporal  title  of  bishops,  in  the  next  year. 
Abp.  Spottiswood's  Hist.  449,  456.  But 
the  assembly  of  ministers  at  Montrose,  in 
March,  1599.  jealous  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, passea  a  resohition  of  their  own, 
"that  they  who  had  a  voice  in  parliament 
should  have  no  place  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, unless  they  were  authorized  by  a  com- 
mission from  the  presbyters."  The  bishops, 
however,  took  tneir  seats  in  parliament, 
and  voted  in  the  articles  of  union  for  the 
two  kingdoms,  a.d.  1604.  At  length,  in 
AD.  1610,  the  bishops  were  admitted  as 
presidents  or  moderators  in  the  diocesan 
assemblies;  and,  in  1612,  the  kin^  caused 
three  of  them  to  be  consecrated  in  London; 
"and^that,"  sfiys  Bishop  Guthrie,  **not 
without  the  consent  and  furtherance  of 
many  of  the  wisest  amongst  the  ministry." 
King  Charles  the  First  endeavored  to 
complete  the  good  work  which  his  father 
had  Degun,  but,  for  the  .«iins  of  the  Scottish 
people,  he  was  not  permitted  to  succeed  in 
his  labor  of  love :  nay,  rather  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  English  prayer  book  so 
exasperated  the  Scots  againsi  mm,  that 
they  finally  proved  their  ignorance  of 
Scripture,  and  their  want  of  true  Christian 
principles,  by  as.^enting  to  the  parricide  of 
their  sovereign,  when  it  was  effected  by 
their  disciples  in  England.  The  Catholic 
Church;  after  the  martyrdom  of  CharleS| 
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became  extinct  in  Scotland;  but  it  was 
once  more  restored  at  the  restoration  of 
his  son.  Four  Scottish  divines  were  again 
consecrated  in  London  in  1661.  These 
prelates  took  possession  of  the  several  sees 
10  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
other  ten  sees  were  soon  canonically  filled 
br  men  duly  invested  with  the  episcopal 
cnaracter  and  function.  So  things  re- 
mainetl  until  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The 
bishops  of  Scotland,  mindful  of  their  oaths, 
refused  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
the  king,  and  to  give  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  elected  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  sovereignty,  under  the 
title  of  William  IIL  The  Prince  of  Orange 
ofiered  to  protect  them,  and  to  preserve 
the  ciril  establishment  of  the  Church, 
TOOTided  that  they  would  come  over  to 
nis  interest,  and  support  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne.  This  they  steadily  re- 
ibsed  to  do;  and  conseouently,  by  the 
prince  and  parliament,  the  oishops  and  the 
clergy  were  ordered  either  to  conform  to 
the  new  government,  or  to  quit  their 
lirings.  There  were  then  fourteen  bishops 
in  Scotland;  and  nine  hundred  clergy  of  the 
other  two  orders.  All  the  bishops,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
clergy,  refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  in 
the  livings  they  were  thus  compelled  to 
reUnquish,  Presbyterian  ministers  were  in 
general  placed.  And  thus  the  Presbyterian 
sect  was  established  instead  of  the  Church 
(so  far  as  it  can  be  establisheil  by  the 
authority  of  man)  in  Scotland.  It  was 
stated  mat  this  was  done,  because  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  was  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  who,  as  they  had 
elected  a  king,  ou^ht,  as  it  was  supposed, 
to  be  indulgedkin  the  still  greater  privilege 
of  selecting  a  religion.  And  yet  it  is  said, 
in  the  life  of  Bishop  Sage,  '^  it  was  certain, 
that  not  one  of  three  sorts  of  the  common 
people  were  then  for  the  presbytery,  and 
not  one  in  ten  among  the  gentlemen 
and  people  of  education.''  The  system 
of  doctrine  to  which  the  established  kirk 
of  Scotland  subscribes,  is  the  Westminster 
confession  of  faith,  and  to  the  kirk  belongs 
the  national  and  solemn  league  (a  formu- 
lary more  tremendous  in  its  anathemas 
than  any  bull  of  Rome),  to  endeavor  the 
extirpation  of  poper}'  and  prelacy,  i.  e. 
"  church  ffovernment  by  arcnbishops,  bi- 
shops, ancTall  ecclesiastical  ofRcers  aepen- 
dent  upon  the  hierarchy  :*'  and  certainly, 
dnrinff  their  political  ascendancy,  the 
members  of  that  establishment  have  done 
their  best  to  accomplish  this,  so  far  as 


Scotland  is  concerned,  although,  contrary 
to  their  principles,  there  are  some  among 
them  wno  would  make  an  exception  in 
favor  of  England,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  base  enough  to  forsake  her 
sister  Church  in  Scotland.  That  Church 
is  now  just  in  the  position  in  which  our 
Church  would  be.  if  it  pleased  parliament, 
in  what  is  profanely  called  its  omnipotence, 
to  drive  us  from  our  sanctuaries,  and  to 
establish  the  Independents,  or  the  Wes- 
leyans,  or  the  Jumpers,  in  our  place. 

The  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church  thus 
deprived  of  their  property  and  their  civil 
rights,  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the  same 
number  of  bishops  as  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, nor  did  they  continue  the  division  of 
the  country  into  the  same  dioceses,  as 
there  was  no  occasion  for  that  accuracy, 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  which  their 
clergy  and  congregations  had  suffered, 
owing  to  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
endure.  They  nave  also  dropped  the  de- 
signation of  archbishops,  now  only  making 
use  of  that  of  Primus  (a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  presiding  bishop),  who  being 
elected  by  the  other  bishops,  six  in  number, 
is  invested  thereby  with  the  authority  of 
calling  and  presiding  in  such  meetings  as 
may  be  necessary  for  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  The  true  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  thus  continued  to  exist  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing those  penal  statutes,  of  the  seve- 
rity of  which  some  opinion  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated,  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  venerable  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
although  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  was  committed  to  prison  for 
six  months;  and  why?  for  the  heinous 
offence  of  celebrating  divine  service  aC' 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  four  persons!  But  in  vain  has  the 
Scottish  establishment  thus  persecuted  the 
Scottish  Church ;  as  we  have  said,  she 
still  exists,  perhaps,  amidst  the  dissensions 
of  the  estaolishment,  to  be  called  back 
again  to  her  own.  The  penal  statutes  were 
repealed  in  the  year  1792.  But  even  then 
the  clergy  of  that  Church  were  so  far  pro- 
hibited from  officiating  in  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  clergyman,  in  whose 
church  they  should  perform  any  ministerial 
act,  was  liable  to  tne  penalties  of  a  pre- 
munire.  Although  a  clergyman  of  any  of 
the  Greek  churches,  although  even,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  upon 
his  renouncing  those  Romish  peculiarities 
and  errors,  which  are  not  held  by  our 
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Scottish  brethreiii  could  serve  at  our  altars, 
and  preach  from  our  pulpits,  our  brethren 
in  Scotland  and  America  were  prevented 
from  doing  so.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  bishops  during  the  last 
century,  who  cared  more  for  a  civil  esta- 
blishment than  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
who  were  rather  politicians  than  divines. 
This  disgrace  however  has  now  been 
removed  by  the  piety  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  has  obtained 
an  act  which  restores  to  the  Church  one 
of  her  lost  liberties.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scot- 
land adopted  those  thirty-nine  articles 
which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  make  use  of  our 
liturgy,  though  in  some  congregations  the 
old  Scotch  liturgy  is  used,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly appointed  that  it  snail  always  be 
used  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 

CHURCH  OF  FRANCE,  or  GALLI- 
CAN  CHURCH.  (See  Concordat  and 
Pragmatic  Sanction.^  The  Church  of 
France  as  it  existed  before  the  revolution. 
This  term  is  very  ancient,  for  we  find  it 
used  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  in  the 
year  362,  and  the  Council  of  lllyria  in  367. 

This  Church  all  along  preserved  certain 
ancient  rites^  which  she  possessed  time  out 
of  mind ;  neither  were  these  privileges  any 
grants  of  popes,  but  certain  franchises  and 
immunities,  derived  to  her  from  her  first 
original,  and  which  she  will  take  care 
never  to  relinquish.  These  liberties  de- 
pended upon  two  maxims,  which  were 
always  looked  upon  in  France  as  indispu- 
table. The  first  is,  that  the  pope  had  no 
authority  or  right  to  command  or  order 
anything  either  in  general  or  particular, 
in  which  the  temporalities  or  civil  rights 
of  the  kingdom  were  concerned.  The 
second  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  supremacy  was  owned  in  cases 
purely  spiritual,  yet,  in  France,  his  power 
was  limited  ana  regulated  by  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  ancient  councils  received 
in  that  realm.  The  liberties  or  privileges 
of  the  Gallican  Church  were  founded  upon 
these  two  maxims,  and  the  most  consi- 
derable of  them  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  king  of  France  has  a  right  to 
convene  synods,  or  provincial  and  national 
councils,  in  which,  amongst  otlier  impor- 
tant matters  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
the  state,  cases  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
are  likewise  debated. 

U.  llie  pope's  legates  o  laterej  who  are 
empowered  to  reform  abuses,  and  to  exer- 


cise the  other  parts  of  their  legatine  office, 
are  never  admitted  into  France  unless  at 
the  desire,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  king: 
and  whatever  the  legates  do  there,  is  with 
the  approbation  and  allowance  of  the  king. 

III.  The  legate  of  Avignon  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  commission  in  any  of  the  king's 
dominions,  till  after  he  hath  obtained  his 
majesty's  leave  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  The  prelates  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
being  summoned  by  the  pope,  cannot  de- 
part the  realm  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
without  the  king's  permission. 

V.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  levy 
any  tax  or  imposition  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
upon  any  pretence,  either  of  loan,  vacancy, 
annates,  tithes,  procurations,  or  otherwise, 
without  the  king's  order,  and  the  consent 
of  the  clergy. 

VI.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  de- 
pose the  king,  or  grant  away  his  domi- 
nions to  any  person  whatever.  His  holi- 
ness can  neither  excommunicate  the  king, 
nor  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. 

VII.  The  pope  likewise  has  no  authority 
to  excommunicate  the  king's  officers  for 
their  executing  and  discharging  their  re- 
spective offices  and  functions. 

VIII.  The  pope  has  no  right  to  take  cog- 
nisance, either  by  himself  or  his  dele- 
gates, of  any  pre-eminencies  or  privileges 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  France,  the 
king  being  not  obliged  to  argue  his  pre- 
rogatives in  any  court  but  his  own. 

IX.  Counts  palatine,  made  by  the  pope, 
are  not  acknowledged  as  such  in  France, 
nor  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  privi- 
leges and  powers,  any  m«re  than  those 
created  by  the  emperor. 

X.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  pope  to  grant 
licenses  to  churchmen^  the  king's  subjects, 
or  to  any  others  holding  benefices  in  the 
realm  oi  France,  to  bequeath  the  titles 
and  profits  of  their  respective  preferments, 
contrary  to  any  branch  of  the  king's  laws, 
or  the  customs  of  the  realm,  nor  to  hinder 
the  relations  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  or 
monks,  to  succeed  to  their  estates,  when 
they  enter  into  religious  orders,  and  are 
professed. 

XI.  The  pope  cannot  grant  to  any  per- 
son a  dispensation  to  enjoy  any  estates  or 
revenues,  in  France,  without  the  king's 
consent. 

XII.  The  pope  cannot  grant  an  income 
to  ecclesiastics  to  alienate  church  lands, 
situate  and  lying  in  France,  without  the 
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king^s   consent,  upon  any  pretence  what-  XXIII.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  pope  to 

ever.  exempt  the  ordinary  of  any  monastery,  or 

XIII.  The  king  may  punish  his  eccle-  any  other  ecclesiastical  corporation,  from 

iiastical  officers  for  misbehavior  in  their  the   jurisdiction  of  their  respective  dio- 

lespective  charges,    notwithstanding    the  cesans.  in  order  to  make  the  person  so  ex- 

pririleges  of  their  orders.  emptea   immediately  dependent  on   the 

XrV.  No  person  has  any  right  to  hold  ^°J^,®®®'  .,                                    i    •     •  i 

toy  benefice  in  France,  unless  he  be  either  These  hberties  were  esteemed   inviola- 

a  native  of  the  country,  naturalised  by  the  ^^^)  ^^  ^^®  French,  kings,  at  their  coro- 

king,  or   has  royal  dfispensation  for  that  nation,  solemnly  swore  to  preserve  and 

parpose.  mantain  them.    The  oath  ran  thus :  ^'  Pro- 

ivTrhe  pope  is  not  superior  to  an  °^»Ho  ^^^^  ®t  perdono  quod  unicuique  de 

(Bcumenical  or  general  council.  vobis  et  ecclesiis  vobis  commissis  canoni- 

XVI.  The  GalUcan  Church  does  not  re-  F^™  privilegium  et  debitam  legem  atque 
ceWe,  without  distinction,  all  the  canons,  J^^^^a^a  servaoo.                 ^u  ^    i        r 
ud  ^1  the  decretal  epistles,  but  keeps  ^^^    bishopncs  and    cathedral  prefer- 
: . ii_  *^  *i._^ :.il  ..nA.: ii5j  mouts  Were  entirely  m  the  hands  of  the 


principally  to  that  ancient  collection  called    "  ""  „     T>.«ro«ari  in  ^«»n.t  ,««,.>: 
Vv*rw«  rknrminL»,  f>i«  ««m«  ^xrh\nh  P«r^«    ^^.^7^^'    Thcro  woro,  m  Fraucc,  18  arch- 


the  year  860,  under  the  pontificate  of  Ni-    *u    un^ir       t -u  .*•     » •    ,  i    .^  4v!Z 

eolu  1,  the 'French  bisfiops  declared  to    the  «  Gallican  LiberUes/' previoudy  to  the 
u^  *u-.  'i-. 1 .v^i: ui-  _j    great  French  Revolution  of  1789-1793. 


be  the  only  canon  law  they  were  obliged  ^'5**„^'^".;^  (Zr/mZii^U)  beTarae  very 
to  acknowledge,  maintaining  that  in  this        •«"«ou'=i"  voce  j-u"*";  ■«";  kcvoiuo  .»■/ 

body  the  libertle;  of  the  Gaflican  Church  T'^'f "."'  '°  the  GiJl.can  Church  before  the 

consisted  Revolution ;  and  the  antipapal  principle  of 

Tvti   TT.;.  „«„«  I,-.  ^„  -«™«.  f Jansenism,  combined  with  the  rerolution- 

AVil.  1  He  pope  nas  no  power,  lor  any  •  '  j      i       j    •     ,.»««  .u       --it 

caase  whatsoever  to  disoen-e  with  the  "^  "'*■""'  ^le^eloped   in  1790  the   civil 

law  of  God,  the  law  of  natur;.  or  the  de-  ««'«ituti<)n  of  the  cleigy  in  France,  under 

crees  of  the  ancient  canons.     '  ^'"?^^  ^"^  appellation  the  constauent  as- 

XVIII.  The  regulations  of  the  apostolic  ^"^^k  ^f""^",^  extraordinary  alterations 
chamber,  or  court,  are  not  obligatory  to  «!  fn/ua/ matters.    M   Bouy.er  the  late 

theGalliian  Chun^h,  unless  confirmeaby  ''.if??  "^.^^T"^'  ''"''  '   h     "J 

the  king's  edicts.  '  stituUon  "  abounded  with  many  and  most 

XIX.  If  the  primates  or  metropolitans  ^'evous  faults."  "  First "  he  says  "he 
EDoeal  to  the  oooe  his  holiness  is  obliffed  ^^**®"*^  Convention,  by  its  own  authority. 
to  try  the  cauw.V  commissioners  or  dfle-  ^"'^°"'  ^"^  recourse  to  the  ecclesiastical 
gatei,  in  the  saAie'diocese  from  which  the  P°"'"'  *=^''"8e8  or  reforms  all  the  old  d^o- 
aoDeal  was  made  ''®*®*'  ®'"®*"*  "®^  °°*''  n"t»n!8"es  some, 

v"v    iiru  17       1.  J    •        .L  increases  others,  &c. ;  (2.)  forbids  any  Gal- 

XX.  When  a  Frenchman  desires  the  ^  church  or  citi'zen  to  acknowledge 
pope  to  give  nim  a  benefice  lying  in  .l  authoritv  of  anv  foreism  bishoD  &c  • 
^lance^his  holinessis  obliged  to  orderlim  ^g  ,  ^^^^■^^^y^  ^  ^J^  ^^^j  administer- 
an  instrument^  sealed  under  the  faculty  of  >^J^ 
his 
full 

iv«r«^*'*'/^k'n  "*^/*^*"^*"7'  "^  f  *"»"'  tain  limits,  and  imposing'on  them  a  cer- 

which  court  shall  send  mstructions  to  the  ^^^  ^^^,^^^  ^^^^J  whosejudgment  they 

bishop  of  the  diocese  to  give  him  mstitu-  ^^^^^  ^^  nothing,"  &c.    fhelreat  body 

tion  which  institution  shall  be  of  the  same  ^^  ^^^  (jaUican  bfshops  naturally  protestea 

▼alidity  as  if  he  had  received  his  title  un-  „„«•„♦  .l-    «^„»«:4„.;tl„  „,v.:„u  i,™.^^.**^ 

der  thLeals  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  ?f^"b1shoK~°ertef  S^irtS 

XXI.  No  mandates  from  the  pope,  en-  giead,  under  different  tides.  The  conven- 
joining  a  bishop,  or  other  collator,  to  pre-  ^on  insisted  that  they  should  take  the  oath 
sent  any  person  to  a  benefice  upon  a  va-  of  adhesion  to  the  civil  constitution  in 
cancy,  are  admitted  in  France.  eight  days,  on  pain  of  being  considered 

XXII.  It  is  only  by  sufferance  that  the  as  having  resigned;  and,  on  the  refusal  of 
pope  has  what  they  call  a  right  of  proven-  the  great  majority,  the  new  bishops  were 
tion,  to  collate  to  benefices  which  the  or-  elected  in  their  place,  and  consecrated  by 
dinary  has  not  disposed  of.  Talleyrand,  bishop  oi  Autun,  assisted  by 
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Gobel,  bishop  of  Lydda,  and  Miroudet  of 
Babylon. 

M.  Bouvier  proves,  from  the  principles 
of  his  Church,  that  this  constitution  was 
schismatical ;  that  all  the  bishops,  rectors, 
curates,  confessors,  instituted  by  virtue  of 
it,  were  intruders,  schismatics,  and  even 
involved  in  heresy;  that  the  taking  of  the 
oath  to  observe  it  was  a  mortal  sin,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  died 
a  hundred  times  than  to  have  done  so. 
Certainly,  on  all  the  principles  of  Roman- 
ists at  least,  the  adherents  of  the  civil  con- 
stitution were  in  schism  and  heresy. 

Nevertheless,  these  schismatics  and  he- 
retics were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Church  itself, 
in  which  they  propagated  their  notions. 
On  the  signature  of  the  Concordat  between 
Bonaparte  and  Pius  VII.  in  1810,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Gallican  Church,  the 
first  consul  made  it  a  pointy  that  twelve  o{ 
these  constitutional  bisnops  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  sees  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments. He  succeeded.  ''He  caused  to 
be  named  to  sees  twelve  of  those  same 
constitutionals  who  had  attached  them- 
selves with  8uch  obstinate  perseverance ^  for 
^ten  years,  to  the  propagation  of  schism  in 

France One  of  the  partisans  of  the 

new  concordat,  who  had  been  charged  to 
receive  the  recantation  of  the  constitution- 
als, certified  that  they  had  renounced  their 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  Some  of 
them  vaunted,  nevertheless,  that  they  had 
not  changed  their  principles ;  and  one  of 
them  publicly  declared  that  they  had  been 
offered  an  absolution  of  their  censures,  but 
that  they  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire !  " 
The  government  forbade  the  bishops  to 
exact  retractations  from  the  constitutional 
priests,  and  commanded  them  to  choose 
one  of  their  vicars-general  from  among  that 

Earty.  They  were  protected  and  supported 
y  the  minister  of  police,  and  by  Portalis, 
the  minister  of  worship.  In  1803,  we 
hear  of  the  "  indiscreet  and  irregular  con- 
duct of  some  new  bishops,  taken  from 
amon^  the  constitutionals,  and  who 
brought  into  their  dioceses  the  same 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  directed  them." 
Afterwards  it  is  said  of  some  of  them,  that 
they  *'  professed  the  most  open  resistance  to 
the  holy  see,  expelled  the  best  men  from 
their  dioceses,  and  perpetuated  the  spirit 
of  schism."  In  1 804,  Pius  VII.  being  at 
Paris,  procured  their  signature  to  a  decla- 
ration approving  generally  of  the  judg- 
ments of^  the  holy  see  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  of  France;  but  this  vague  and 


general  formulary,  which  Bouvier  and 
other  Romanists  pretend  to  represent  as  a 
recantation,  was  not  so  unaerstood  by 
these  bishops;  and  thus  the  Gallican 
Church  contmued,  and  probably  still  con- 
tinues, to  number  schismatical  bishops  and 
priests  in  her  communion.  Such  is  the 
Doasted  and  most  inviolable  unity  of  the 
Roman  Church ! 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  concordat 
of  1801,  between  Bonaparte,  first  consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  pope  Pius 
VII.  The  first  consul,  designing  to  restore 
Christianity  in  France,  engaged  the  pon- 
tiff to  exact  resignations  from  all  the  ex- 
isting bishops  of  the  French  territory^  both 
constitutional  and  royalist  The  bishop- 
rics of  old  France  were  135  in  number; 
those  of  the  conquered  districts  (Savoy, 
Germany,  &c.)  were  24 ;  makins  a  total 
of  159.  The  constitutional  bishops  re- 
signed their  sees;  those,  also^  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  conquered  districts,  resigned 
them  to  Pius  VII.  Eighty-one  of  the  ex- 
iled royalist  bishops  of  France  were  still 
alive;  of  these  forty-five  resigned,  but 
thirty-six  declined  to  do  so.  The  pontiff  de- 
rogated from  the  consent  of  these  latter 
prelates^  annihilated  159  bishoprics  at  a 
dIow,  created  in  their  place  60  new  ones, 
and  arranged  the  mode  of  appointment 
and  consecration  of  the  new  bishops  and 
clergy^  by  his  bull  Ecdesia  Christi  and  Qui 
Chrxsti  Domini.  To  this  sweeping  con- 
cordat the  French  government  took  care 
to  annex,  by  the  authority  of  their  "  corps 
leffislatif,"  certain  "Organic  Articles:" 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Romish  historian,  they  "  ren- 
dered the  Church  entirely  dependent,  and 
placed  everything  under  the  hand  of  gov- 
ernment. The  bishops,  for  example,  were 
prohibited  from  conferring  orders  without 
Its  consent;  the  vicars-general  of  a  bishop 
were  to  continue,  even  after  his  death,  to 
govern  the  diocese,  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  chapters;  a  multitude  of  thinss 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  tne  ecclesiastical  authority  were 
minutely  regulated,"  &c.  The  intention 
was  "  to  place  the  priests,  even  in  the  ex- 
ercise of^  their  spiritual  functions,  in  an 
entire  dependence  on  the  government 
agents  !  "  The  pope  remonstrated  against 
these  articles — in  vain :  they  continued, 
were  adopted  by  the  Bourbons,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  are  in  force  to  this 
day;  and  the  government  of  the  Gallican 
Church  is  vested  more  in  the  conseil  d'etat, 
than  in  the  bishops.    Bonaparte  assumed 
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tlie  language  of  piely,  while  he  proceeded 
to  exercise  the  most  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church.  "  Henceforward  noth- 
ing embarrasses  hira  in  the  government  of 
the  Church;  he  decides  ever}'thing  as  a 
master;  he  creates  bishoprics,  unites  them, 
suppresses  them.''  He  apparently  found 
a  very  accommodating  episcopacy.  A 
royal  commission,  includingtwo cardinals, 
five  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some 
other  high  ecclesiastics,  in  1810  and  1811, 
justified  many  of  the  "Organic  Articles" 
which  the  pope  had  objected  to ;  acknow- 
ledged that  a  national  council  could  order 
that  bishops  should  be  imtituted  by  the  me- 
tropolitaa  or  senior  bishop,  instead  of  the 
pope,  in  case  of  urgent  circumstances; 
and  declared  the  papal  bull  of  excommu- 
nication against  those  who  had  unjustly 
deprived  him  of  his  states,  was  null  and 
void. 

These  proceedings  were  by  no  means 

E leasing  to  the  exiled  French  bishops,  who 
ad  not  resigned  their  sees,  and  yet  beheld 
them  filled  in  their  own  lifetime  by  new 
prelates.  They  addressed  repeated  pro- 
tests to  the  Roman  pontiff  in  vain.  His 
conduct  in  derogating  from  their  consent, 
suppressing  so  many  sees,  and  appointing 
new  bishops,  was  certainly  unprecedented. 
It  was  clearly  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of 
the  Church  universal,  as  every  one  admits. 
The  adherents  of  the  ancient  bishops  re- 
fused to  communicate  with  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  intruders.  They  dwelt 
on  the  odious  slavery  under  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  "Organic  Articles; '' 
and  the  Abbes  Bianchard  and  Gauchet, 
and  others,  wrote  strongly  against  the 
concordant,,  as  null,  illegal,  and  unjust ; 
afiirmed  that  the  new  bishops  and  their 
adherents  were  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  that  Pius  VH.  was  cut  off  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  Hence  a  schism  in  the 
Roman  churches,  which  continues  to  this 
day,  between  the  adherents  of  the  new 
Gallican  bishops  and  the  old.  The  latter 
are  styled  by  tneir  opponents,  "  La  Petite 
EgliseJ*  The  truly  extraordinary  origin 
of  the  present  Gallican  Church  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  reported  prevalance  of  ul- 
tramontane or  high  papal  doctrines  among 
them,  contrary  to  tne  old  Gallican  doc- 
trines, and  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
efforts  of  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  to 
force  on  them  the  four  articles  of  the  Gal- 
lican clergy  of  1682.  They  see,  plainly 
enough,  that  their  Church's  origin  rests 
chieny  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  pope. 
— Broughton^  Palmer. 


CHURCH,  GREEK.  The  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Christians  of  the  East  who 
still  occupy  the  oriental  sees  are  called 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church, 
now  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  not  formerly  so  extensive 
as  it  has  been  since  the  emperors  of  the 
East  thought  proper  to  lessen  or  reduce 
the  other  patriarchates,  in  order  to  aggran- 
dise that  of  Constantinople ;  a  task  which 
they  accomplished  with  the  greater  ease, 
as  they  were  much  more  powerful  than 
the  emperors  of  the  West,  and  had  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  patri- 
arch, in  order  to  create  new  bishoprics,  or 
to  confer  new  tides  and  privileges.  Where- 
as, in  the  Western  Church,  the  popes,  by 
slow  degrees,  made  themselves  the  sole 
arbiters  in  all  ecclesiastical  concerns ;  in- 
somuch, that  princes  themselves  at  length 
became  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them, 
and  were  subservient  to  their  directions 
on  every  momentous  occasion. 

The  Greek  churches,  at  present,  deserve 
not  even  the  name  of  the  shadow  of  what 
they  were  in  their  former  fiourishing  state, 
when  they  were  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished for  the  learned  and  worthy  pastors 
who  presided  over  them ;  but  now  nothing 
but  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
are  visible  amongst  them.  "  I  have  seen 
churches,"  says  Ricaut,  *'  which  were  more 
like  caverns  or  sepulchres  than  places  set 
apart  for  divine  worship ;  the  tops  thereof 
being  almost  level  with  the  ground.  They 
are  erected  after  this  humble  manner  for 
fear  they  should  be  suspected,  if  they 
raised  them  any  considerable  height,  of 
an  evil  intention  to  rival  the  Turkish 
mosques."  It  is,  indeed,  very  surprising 
that,  in  the  abject  state  to  whicn  the 
Greeks  at  present  are  reduced,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  should  maintain  the  least 
footing  amongst  them.  Their  notions  of 
Christianity  are  principally  confined  to  the 
traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  their 
own  received  customs ;  and,  among  other 
things,  they  are  much  addicted  to  external 
acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  such  as  the  ob- 
servance of  fasts,  festivals,  and  penances : 
they  revere  and  dread  the  censures  of  their 
clergy;  and  are  bigoted  slaves  of  their  re- 
ligious customs,  many  of  which  are  absurd 
and  ridiculous ;  and  yet  it  roust  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  although  these  errors  reflect  a 
considerable  degree  of  scandal  and  re- 
proach upon  the  holy  religion  they  profess, 
they  nevertheless  prevent  it  from  being 
entirely  lost  and  abolished  amongst  them. 
A  fire  which  lies  for  a  time  concealed  un- 
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der  a  heap  of  embers  may  revive  and 
bum  again  as  bright  as  ever:  and  the  same 
hope  may  be  conceived  of  truth,  when 
obscured  by  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  error. 

I.  They  rebaptize  all  Romanists  who 
are  admitted  into  their  communion. 

II.  They  do  not  baptize  their  children 
till  they  are  three,  four,  five,  six,  ten,  and 
even  sometimes  eighteen  years  of  age. 

III.  They  exclude  confirmation  and  ex- 
treme unction  from  the  number  of  the 
sacraments. 

IV.  They  deny  there  is  any  such  place  as 
purgatory,  although  they  pray  for  the  dead. 

V.  They  deny  the  papal  supremacy,  and 
assert  that  the  Churcn  of  Rome  has  aban- 
doned the  doctrines  of  her  fathers. 

VI.  They  deny,  by  consequence,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  .Catholic 
mother  Church,  and  on  Holy  Thursday 
excommunicate  the  pope  and  all  the  Latin 
prelates,  as  heretics  anu  schismatics,  pray- 
ing that  all  those  who  ofier  up  unleavened 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
may  be  covered  with  confusion. 

VII.  They  deny  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

VII I.  They  refuse  to  receive  the  host 
consecrated  by  Romish  priests  with  unlea- 
vened bread.  They  likewise  wash  the 
altars  on  which  Romanists  have  celebrated 
mass,  and  will  not  sufier  a  Romish  priest 
to  ofiiciate  at  their  altars. 

IX.  They  assert  that  the  usual  form  of 
words,  wherein  a  consecration,  according 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  wholly  consists,  is 
hot  sufiicient  to  change  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

X.  They  insist  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  admini- 
stered in  both  kinds  to  infants,  even  before 
they  are  capable  of  distinguishing  this 
spiritual  food  from  any  other,  because  it 
is  a  divine  institution.  For  which  reason 
they  give  the  eucharist  to  infants  imme- 
diately after  baptism,  and  look  upon  the 
Romanists  as  heretics  for  not  observing  the 
same  custom. 

XI.  They  hold  that  the  laity  are  under 
an  indispensable  obligation,  by  the  law  of 
CrOD.  to  receive  the  communion  in  both 
kinas,  and  look  on  the  Romanists  as  here- 
tics who  maintain  the  contrary. 

XII.  They  assert  that  no  members  of 
the  Church,  when  they  have  attained  to 
years  of  discretion,  ought  to  be  conipelled 
to  receive  the  communion  every  Easter, 
but  should  have  free  liberty  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  tlieir  own  conscience. 


Xin.  They  pay  no  religious  homage,  or 
veneration  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  even  at  the  celebration  of  their 
own  priests ;  and  use  no  lighted  tapers 
when  they  administer  to  the  sick. 

XIV.  They  are  of  opinion  that  such 
hosts  as  are  consecrated  on  Holy  Thursday 
are  much  more  efficacious  than  those  con- 
secrated at  other  times. 

XV.  They  maintain  that  matrimony  is  a 
union  which  may  be  dissolved.  For  which 
reason  they  charge  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  being  guilty  of  an  error,  in  asserting 
that  the  bonds  of  marriage  can  never  be 
broken,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  and  that 
no  person  upon  any  provocation  whatso- 
ever can  lawfully  marry  a^ain. 

XVI.  They  condemn  all  fourth  mar- 
ri^jres. 

XVII.  They  refuse  to  celebrate  the  so- 
lemnities instituted  by  the  Romish  Church 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Saints.  They  reject  likewise  the  religious 
use  of  graven  images  and  statues,  although 
they  admit  of  pictures  in  their  churches. 

aVIII.  They  insist  that  the  canon  of  the 
mass  of  the  Koman  Church  ought  to  be 
abolished,  as  being  full  of  errors. 

XIX.  They  deny  that  usury  is  a  mortal 
sin. 

XX.  They  deny  that  the  subdeaconry  is 
at  present  a  holy  order. 

XXI.  Of  all  the  general  councils  that 
have  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church  by 
the  popes  at  different  times,  they  pay  no 
regard  to  any  after  the  sixtn,  and  reject 
not  only  the  seventh,  which  was  the  second 
held  at  Nice,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
condemning  those  who  rejected  the  use  of 
images  in  their  divine  worship,  but  all 
those  which  have  succeeded  it,  by  which 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  any  of  their  insti- 
tutions. 

XXII.  They  deny  auricular  confession 
to  be  a  divine  precept^  and  assert  that  it  is 
only  a  positive  injunction  of  the  Church. 

XXIII.  They  insist  that  the  confession 
of  the  laity  ought  to  be  free  and  voluntary ; 
for  which  reason  they  are  not  compelled  to 
confess  themselves  annually,  nor  are  they 
excommunicated  for  the  neglect  of  it. 

XXIV.  They  insist  that  in  confession 
there  is  no  divine  law  which  enjoins  the 
acknowledgment  of  every  individual  sin, 
or  a  discovery  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  attend  it,  which  alter  its  nature  and 
property. 

aXV.  They  administer  the  communion 
to  their  laity  both  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
though  they  have  never  applied  themselyea 
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lo  their  confessors;  the  reason  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  persuaded  all  confessions 
should  be  free  and  voluntar^r,  and  that  a 
lively  faith  is  all  the  preparation  that  is  re- 
quisite for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper. 

XXVI.  They  look  down  with  an  eye  of 
disdain  on  the  Romanists  for  their  observ- 
ance of  the  vigils  before  the  nativity  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  festivals  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  apostles,  as  well 
as  for  their  fasting  in  Eraber-week.  They 
even  affect  to  eat  meat  more  plentifully  at 
those  times  than  at  any  other,  to  testify 
their  contempt  of  the  Latin  customs.  They 
prohibit,  likewise,  all  fasting  on  Saturdays, 
that  preceding  Easter  only  excepted. 

XXVIL  They  condemn  the  Komanists 
as  heretics,  for  eating  such  things  as  have 
been  strangled,  and  such  other  meats  as 
are  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament. 

XXVIIL  They  deny  that  simple  fornica- 
tion is  a  mortal  sin. 

XXIX.  They  insist  that  it  is  lawful  to 
deceive  an  enemy,  and  that  it  is  no  sin  to 
injure  and  oppress  him. 

XXX.  They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order 
to  be  saved,  there  is  no  necessity  to  make 
restitution  of  such  goods  as  have  been 
stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained. 

XXXL  To  conclude :  thev  hold  that  such 
as  have  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  may 
become  laymen  at  pleasure.  From  whence 
it  plainly  appears  that  they  dot  allow  the 
character  of  the  priesthood  to  be  indelible. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  they  ap- 
prove of  the  marriage  of  their  priests,  pro- 
vided they  enter  into  that  slate  before  their 
admission  into  holy  orders,  though  they  are 
never  indulged  in  that  respect  after  their 
ordination. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  assumes 
the  honorable  title  of  Univeisat  or  (Ecume- 
nical Patriarch.  As  he  purchases  his  com- 
mision  of  the  grand  seignior,  it  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  he  makes  a  tyrannical 
and  simoniacal  use  of  a  privilege  which  he 
holds  himself  by  simony.  The  Patriarch 
and  bishops  are  always  single  men ;  but 
the  priests  (as  observed  before)  are  in- 
dulged in  marriage  before  ordination ;  and 
this  custom,  which  is  generally  practised 
all  over  the  Levant,  is  very  ancient. 
Should  a  priest  happen  to  marry  after  ordi- 
nation, he  can  officiate  no  longer  as  priest, 
which  is  conformable  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Council  of  Neocesarea.  The  marriage, 
however,  is  not  looked  upon  as  invalid; 
whereas,  in  the  Romish  Church,  such 
marriages  are  pronounced  void  and  of  no 
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effect,  because  the  priesthood  is  looked 
upon  as  a  lawful  bar  or  impediment. 

Their  PappaSj  or  secular  priests,  not  hav- 
ing any  settled  and  competent  livings,  are 
obligee!  to  subsist  by  simoniacal  practices. 
"  The  clergy,"  says  Ricaut,  **  are  almost 
compelled  to  sell  those  divine  mysteries 
which  are  intrusted  to  their  care.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  procure  absolution,  be  ad- 
mitted to  confession,  have  his  children 
baptized,  be  married  or  divorced,  or  obtain 
an  excommunication  against  his  adversary, 
or  the  communion  in  time  of  sickness, 
without  first  paying  down  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. The  priests  too  often  make  the 
best  market  they  can,  and  fix  a  price  on 
their  spiritual  commodities  in  proportion 
to  the  devotion  or  abilities  of  their  respec- 
tive customers." 

CHURCH,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  There 
seems  to  be  an  absurdity  in  the  modern 
practice  of  building  churches  for  the  ritual 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  model  of 
churches  designed  for  the  ritual  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  And  for  a  service 
such  as  ours,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  nave  and  a  chancel ;  the  only  di- 
visions which  we  find  in  the  primitive 
Eastern  Churches.  But  as  we  have  inhe- 
rited churches  which  were  erected  during 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  rather  important  that 
we  should  understand  their  designed  ar- 
rangement. We  find  in  such  churches  a 
Tuive  {natis)  with  its  aisles  {ala) ;  a  chancel 
tower  J  generally  at  the  west  end ;  and  fx)rch, 
generally  to  the  second  bay  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  uses  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  obvious;  the  aisles  were  added  in 
almost  all  cases  perhaps,  prospectively  at 
least  in  all,  that  they  might  serve  for  places 
for  the  erection  of  chantry  altars,  and  for 
the  same  end  served  the  transepts  and 
chancel  aisles,  or  side  chapels,  to  the 
chancels,  sometimes  found  even  in  small 
churches.  To  the  chancel,  generally  at 
the  north,  a  vestry  was  often  attached ;  and 
this  was  sometimes  enlarged  into  a  habi- 
tation for  the  officiating  pnest,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  upper  chamber,  with  fire-place 
and  other  conveniences.  But  the  more 
frequent  place  for  this  domus  indusa  was 
over  the  porch,  when  it  is  commonly  called 
a  farvise  ;  and  sometimes  the  tower  has 
evidently  been  made  habitable,  though,  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  rather  su.spected  tnat 
means  of  defence  have  been  contemplated. 
In  the  domus  inclusa,  in  the  vestry,  and  in 
the  parvise,  was  often  an  altar,  which  not 
unfrequently  remains.  (See  AUarA 
The  chancel  was  separated  from  tne  nave 
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by  a  screen )  canceUus,  from  which  the  word 
chancel  is  derived,  and  over  the  screen  a 
loft  was  extended,  bearing  the  rood,  a  figure 
of  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  cross,  and,  on 
either  side,  figures  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  But  few  rood  lofts  remain, 
but  the  screen  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties. The  loft  was  generally  gained  by  a 
newel  stair  running  up  the  angle  between 
the  chancel  and  the  nave,  but  sometimes 
apparently  by  movable  steps.  The  side 
chapels  were  generally  parted  off  from  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  church  by  screens, 
called  parcloses.  The  chancel,  it  any  con- 
ventual body  was  attached  to  the  cnurch, 
was  furnished  with  stalls,  which  were  set 
against  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  re- 
turned against  the  rood  screen,  looking 
east.  Connected  with  the  altar,  and  some- 
times, also,  with  some  of  the  chantry  altars, 
were  sedUiaj  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel, varyin:^  in.  number  from  one  to  five, 
for  the  ofBciating  clergy;  and,  eastwaru 
of  these,  the  piscina;  also  an  aumhrie^  or 
locker,  in  the  north  chancel  wall.  The 
altar,  and  these  accessories  were  generally 
raised  at  least  one  step  above  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  chancel  floor,  and  the  chan- 
cel itself  the  like  height  from  the  nave. 
The  font  stood  against  the  first  pillar  to  the 
left  hand,  entering  at  the  south  porch :  it 
was  often  raised  on  steps,  and  furnished 
with  an  elaborate  cover.  (See  Baptistery.) 
The  pulpit  always  stood  in  the  nave,  gene- 
rally against  a  north  pillar,  towards  the 
east.  The  seats  for  the  congregation  were 
placed  in  a  double  series  along  the  nave, 
with  an  alley  between,  and  looking  east. 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  seals  with 
doors,  but  none  of  high  pews  till  the  time 
of  the  Puritans. 

The  doors  to  the  church  were  almost 
always  opposite  to  one  another  in  the 
second  bay  of  the  aisles :  besides  these, 
there  was  often  a  west  door,  and  this  is 
generally  supposed  to  denote  some  con- 
nexion with  a  monastic  body,  and  was, 
perhaps,  especially  used  on  occasions  of 
greater  pomp,  processions,  and  the  like. 
What  is  usually  called  the  priesVs  door^  at 
the  south  side  ot  the  chancel,  opens  always 
from  within,  and  was,  therefore,  not  (as  is 
usually  supposed)  for  the  priest  to  enter  by; 
in  which  case,  moreover,  it  would  rather 
have  been  to  the  north,  where  the  glebe 
house  usually  stands.  Was  it  for  the  exit 
of  those  who  had  assisted  at  mass?  A 
little  bell  cot  is  often  seen  over  the  nave 
and  altar,  or  on  some  other  part  of  the 


church  called  the  sermce-bell  cot;  for  the 
bell  rung  at  certain  solemn  parts  of  the 
service  of  the  mass;  as  at  the  words  Sanc- 
tus,  sanctus,  sanctus  Deus  Sabaoth,  and  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  If,  as  is  sup- 
posed, those  who  were  not  in  the  churdi 
were  accustomed  to  kneel  at  this  time, 
there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  the  external 
position  of  this  bell. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN.  The  birth 
of  man  is  so  truly  wonderful,  that  it  seems 
to  be  designed  as  a  standing  demonstratioa 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  And  there- 
fore that  the  frequency  of  it  may  not  dimi- 
nish our  admiration,  the  Church  orders  a 
public  and  solemn  acknowledgment  to  be 
made  on  every  such  occasion  by  the 
woman  on  whom  the  miracle  is  wrought  j 
who  still  feels  the  bruise  of  our  first  pa- 
rents' fall,  and  labors  under  the  curse 
which  Eve  then  entailed  upon  her  whole 
sex. 

As  to  the  original  of  this  custom,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that,  as  many  other  Chris- 
tian usages  received  their  rise  from  other 
parts  of  the  Jewish  economy,  so  did  this 
from  the  rile  of  purification,  which  is  en- 
joined so  particularly  in  the  twelfth  chater 
of  Leviticus.  Not  that  we  observe  it  by 
virtue  of  that  precept,  which  we  grant  to 
have  been  ceremonial,  and  so  not  now  of 
any  force ;  but  because  we  apprehend  some 
moral  duty  to  have  been  implied  in  it  by 
way  of  analogy,  which  must  be  obligatory 
upon  all,  even  when  the  ceremony  is 
ceased.  The  uncleanness  of  the  woman, 
the  set  number  of  days  she  is  to  abstain 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  the  sacrifices  she 
was  to  offer  when  she  first  came  abroad, 
are  rites  wholly  abolished,  and  what  we 
no  ways  regard ;  but  then  the  open  and 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  God  s  good- 
ness in  delivering  the  mother,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  mankind,  is  a  duty 
that  will  oblige  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  therefore,  though  the  mother  be  now 
no  longer  obliged  to  offer  the  material 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  yet  she  is  never- 
theless bound  to  offer  the  evangelical 
sacrifice  of  praise.  She  is  still  publicly  to 
acknowledge  the  blessing  vouchsafed  ner, 
and  to  profess  her  sense  of  the  fresh  obli- 
^lion  It  lays  her  under  to  obedience.  Nor 
mdeed  may  the  Church  be  so  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  taken  up  this  rite  from 
the  practice  of  the  Jews,  as  she  may  be, 
that  she  began  it  in  imitation  of  the  bles- 
sed Virgin,  who,  though  she  was  rather 
sanctified  than  defiled  by  the  birth  of  our 
Lord,  and  so  had  no  need  of  purification 
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from  any/uncleanness,  whether  legal  or 
moral ;  ^et  wisely  and  humbly  submitted 
to  this  nte,  and  offered  her  praise,  together 
with  her  blessed  Son,  in  the  temple.  And 
that  from  hence  this  usage  was  derived 
amon^  Christians  seems  probable,  not  only 
from  Its  being  so  universal  and  ancient, 
that  the  beguining  of  it  can  hardly  any- 
where be  found ;  but  also  from  the  practice 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  where  the  mother 
still  brings  the  child  along  with  her,  and 
presents  it  to  God  on  her  churching-day, 
The  priest  indeed  is  there  said  to  '^  purify  '^ 
them:  and  in  our  first  common  prayer, 
this  office  with  us  was  entitled  ^'  the  Order 
of  the  Purification  of  Women."  But  that 
neither  of  these  terms  implied,  that  the 
woman  had  contracted  any  uncleannessin 
her  state  of  child-bearing,  may  not  only 
be  infened  from  the  silence  of  the  offices 
both  in  the  Greek  Church  and  ours,  in  re- 
lation to  any  uucleanness ;  but  it  is  also 
further  evident  from  the  ancient  laws  re- 
lating to  this  practice,  which  by  no  means 
sround  it  upon  any  impurity  from  which 
tne  woman  stands  in  need  to' be  purged. 
And  therefore,  when  our  own  liturgy  came 
to  be  reviewed,  to  prevent  all  misconstruc- 
tioDs  that  might  be  put  upon  the  word, 
the  title  was  altered,  and  the  office  named, 
(as  it  is  still  in  our  present  Common  Prayer 
Book,^  "  The  thankseiving  of  Women  after 
Child-Dirth,  commonly  called.  The  Church- 
ing of  Women." — Dean  Comber.  Wheatly. 
when  holy  Scriptures  describes  exces- 
BiTB  8onow  m  the  most  excessive  manner, 
it  likens  it  to  that  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
And  if  this  sorrow  be  so  excessive,  how 
great  must  be  the  joy  to  be  deliverea  from 
uat  sorrow  ?  commensurate  certainly,  and 
not  of  adequate  proportion,  must  oe  the 
debt  of  thankfulness  to  the  benefactor,  the 
donor  of  that  recovery ;  whence  a  necessity 
of  **  thanks^ving  of  women  after  chila- 
birth."  If  It  be  asked,  why  the  Church 
hath  appointed  a  particular  form  for  this 
deliyerance,  and  not  for  deliverance  from 
other  cases  of  equal  danger?  the  answer 
is,  the  Church  did  not  so  much  take  mea- 
sure of  the  peril,  as  accommodated  her- 
self to  that  mark  of  separation,  which  God 
himself  hath  put  between  this  and  other 
maladies.  "  To  conceive  and  bring  forth 
in  sorrow"  was  signally  inflicted  upon 
Eve ;  and,  in  her,  upon  all  mothers,  as  a 
penalty  for  her  first  disobedience  (Gen.  iii. 
16);  so  that  the  sorrows  of  childbirth 
have,  by  God's  express  determination,  a 
more  direct  and  peculiar  reference  to  Eve's 
disobedience  than  any  other  disease  what- 
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soever;  and.  though  all  maladies  are  the 
product  of  the  first  sin,  yet  is  the  maledic- 
tion specifically  fixed  and  applied  to  this 
alone.  Now,  when  that  wnich  was  or- 
dained primarily  as  a  curse  for  the  first 
sin,  is  converted  to  so  great  a  blessing, 
God  is  certainly  in  that  case  more  to  be 
praised  in  a  set  and  solemn  office. — 
iJEstrange. 

CHURCH-RATE.    (See  Rate.) 

CHURCHWARDENS.  These  are  very 
ancient  officers,  and  by  the  common  law 
are  a  lay  corporation,  to  take  care  of  the 
goods  of  the  church,  and  may  sue  and  be 
sued  as  the  representatives  of  the  parish. 
Churches  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  church- 
wardens, at  the  charge  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  such  as  occupy  houses  and  lands 
within  the  parish. 

In  the  ancient  episcopal  synods,  the 
bishops  were  wont  to  summon  divers 
creditable  persons  out  of  every  parish,  to 
give  information  of,  and  to  attest  the  dis- 
orders of  clergy  and  people.  They  were 
called  testes  synodales;  and  were,  in  after 
times,  a  kind  of  empanelled  jury,  consist- 
ing of  two,  three,  or  more  persons  in  every 
parish,  who  were,  upon  oath,  to  present 
all  heretics  and  other  irregular  persons. 
And  these,  in  process  of  time,  became 
standing  officers  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially in  great  cities,  and  from  hence  were 
called  synods-men,  and  by  corruption 
sidesmen:  they  are  also  sometimes  called 
questmen,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
in  making  inquiry  concerning  offences. 
And  these  siaesmen  or  questmen,  by 
Canon  90,  are  to  be  chosen  yearly  in 
Easter  week,  by  the  minister  and  parishi- 
oners (if  they  can  agree),  otherwise  to  be 
appointed  by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 
But  for  the  most  part  this  whole  office  is 
now  devolved  upon  the  churchwardens, 
together  with  that  other  office  which  their 
name  more  properly  import.^,  of  takins 
care  of  the  churcn  and  the  goods  thereof 
which  has  long  been  their  function. 

By  Canon  118.  The  churchwardens 
and  sidesmen  shall  be  chosen  the  first 
week  after  Easter,  or  some  week  follow- 
ing, according  to  the  direction  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

And  by  Canon  89.  All  churchwardens 
or  questmen  in  every  parish  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and 
the  parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but  if  they 
cannot  agree  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the 
minister  shall  choose  one,  and  the  parishi- 
oners another;  and  without  such  a  joint 
or  several  choice,  none  shall  take  upon 
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them  to  be  churchwardens.  But  if  the 
parish  is  entitled  by  custom  to  choose  both 
churchwardens,  then  the  parson  is  restrain- 
ed of  his  right  under  this  canon.  For 
further  information  on  the  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dean  Prideaux's 
"  Practical  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Church- 
wardens in  the  execution  of  their  Office/' 
a  new  edition  of  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared, edited  by  C.  G.  Prideaux,  barris- 
ler-al-law 

CHURCHYARD.  The  ground  adjoin- 
ing to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead  are 
buried.  As  to  the  original  of  burial  places, 
many  writers  have  observed,  that,  at  the 
first  erection  of  churches,  no  part  of  the 
adjacent  ground  was  allotted  for  the  inter- 
ment of  tne  dead :  but  some  place  for  this 
purpose  was  appointed  at  a  further  dis- 
tance. This  practice  continued  until  the 
time  of  Gregoiy  the  Great,  when  the  monks 
and  priests  procured  leave,  for  their  greater 
ease  and  profit,  that  a  liberty  of  sepulture 
might  be  in  churches  or  places  adjoining 
to  them.  But,  by  the  nmth  canon,  en- 
titled De  rum  sepeltendo  in  ecdesiiSj  this  cus- 
tom of  sepulture  in  churches  was  restrained 
and  no  such  liberty  allowed  for  the  future, 
unless  the  person  was  a  priest  or  some 
holy  man,  who,  by  the  merits  of  his  past 
life,  might  deserve  such  peculiar  favor. 

By  Canon  85.  The  cnurch wardens  or 
questmen  shall  take  care  that  the  church- 
yards be  well  and  sufficiently  repaired, 
fenced,  and  maintained  with  walls,  rails, 
or  pales,  as  have  been  in  each  place  ac- 
customed, at  their  charges  unto  whom  by 
law  the  same  appertains. 

The  churchyard  is  the  freehold  of  the 
parson :  but  it  is  the  common  burial  place 
of  the  dead,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be 
fenced  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners, 
unless  there  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary, 
or  for  a  particular  person  to  do  it,  in  re- 
spect of  his  lands  adjoining  to  the  church- 
yards ;  and  that  must  be  tried  at  common 
law.  But  though  the  freehold  is  in  the 
parson,  he  cannot  cut  down  trees  growing 
there,  except  for  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  chancel :  because  they  are  planted  and 
ffrow  there  for  the  ornament  and  shelter  of 
me  church.     (See  Burial  and  Cemetery.) 

CIBORIUM.  A  small  temple  or  taber- 
nacle placed  upon  the  altar  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  containing  the  con- 
secrated  wafer 

CIRCUMCELLIANS.  A  sect  of  the 
Donatist  Christians  in  Africa,  in  the  fourth 
century.,  being  so  called,  because  they 
ramblea  from  one  town  to  another^  and 


pretended  to  public  reformation,  and  re- 
dressing of  grievances ;  they  manumitted 
slaves  without  their  master'sleave,  forgave 
debts  which  were  none  of  their  own,  and 
committed  a  great  many  other  insolencies; 
they  were  headed  by  Max  ides  and  Faser. 
At  the  beginning  or  their  disorders  they 
marched  only  with  staves^  which  they 
called  the  staves  of  Israel,  in  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  the  Israelites  eating   the 

Easchal  lamb  with  staves  in  their  hands, 
ut  afterwards  they  made  use  of  all  sorts 
of  arms  against  the  Catholics.  Donatns 
called  them  the  saints'  chiefs,  and  revenged 
himself  by  their  means  upon  the  Catholics. 
A  mistaken  zeal  for  marhrrdom  made 
these  people  destroy  themselves;  some  of 
them  threw  themselves  down  precipices, 
others  leaped  into  the  fire,  ana  some  cut 
their  own  throats :  so  that  their  bishops, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  such  horrible 
and  unnatural  violences,  were  obliged  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  magistracy  to  put 
an  end  to  their  phrenzy. — Augwt  Hatrei, 
69 ;  OptatuSj  lib.  iiL  3  Theod.  iBst.  Eedes. 
lib.  iv.  c.  6. 

CIRCUMCISION  of  JESUS  CHRIST. 
This  feast  is  celebrated  by  the  Church,  to 
commemorate  the  active  obedience  of  oar 
Lord  in  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  which 
is  one  branch  of  the  meritorious  cause  of 
our  redemption ;  and  by  that  means  abro- 
gating the  severe  injunctions  of  the  Mo- 
saical  establishment,  and  putting  us  under 
the  grace  of  the  gospel.  The  institution 
of  this  feast  is  of  very  considerable  anti- 
quity. In  the  sixth  century  a  special  and 
appropriate  service  for  it  was  in  use.  It 
sometimes  took  the  name  of  the  "  Octave  of 
Christmas,"  or  the  eighth  day  from  that 
festival,  being  observed  on  January  Ist. 
(See  Octave.) 

CISTERCIANS.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion  of  the  llth  century,  Robert,  abbot  of 
Moleme.  in  Burgundy,  having  employed, 
in  vain,  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  revive 
the  decaying  piety  and  discipline  of  his 
convent,  and  to  oblige  his  monks  to  ob- 
serve more  exactly  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, retired  with  about  twenty  monks  to  a 
place  called  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of 
Uhalons.  In  this  retreat  Robert  founded 
the  famous  order  of  the  Cistercians,  which 
made  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing  pro- 

fress,  spread  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe  in  the  following  century,  was  en- 
riched with  the  most  liberal  ana  splendid 
donations,  acquired  the  form  and  privi- 
leges of  a  spiritual  republic,  and  exercised 
a  sort  of  dominion  over  all  the  mpnastie 
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ordsiB.  The  great  and  fundamental  law 
of  this  new  fraternity  was  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  was  to  be  risorously  ob- 
served. (See  Benedictines.)  To  this  were 
added  several  other  injunctions  intended 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  rule.  The 
first  Cistercian  monastery  in  England  was 
rfiat  of  Waverly,  in  Surrey,  1129.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  sixty-one 
Cistercian  monasteries. — Monast.  Angl. 
Hist,  des  Ord.  Relifr.  torn.  v.  c.  33. 

CITATION.  This  is  a  precept  under 
the  seal  of  the  ecclesiastical  jud^e,  com- 
manding the  person  against  whom  the 
eomplaint  is  made  to  appear  before  him, 
on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  place 
therein  mentioned,  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint in  such  a  cause,  &c. 

CLAIRE,  ST.  A  religious  order  of 
women  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  second 
that  St.  Francis  instituted.  This  order  was 
founded  in  1213,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Innocent  III.,  and  after  him  by  Honorius 
III.,  in  1223.  It  took  its  name  from  its 
first  abbess  and  nun  Clara  of  Assisse,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  Damianists 
and  Urbanists :  the  first  follow  the  ancient 
discipline  in  all  its  rigor,  but  the  other  the 
rule  with  Urban  IV.^s  allowance. — Hist, 
dee  Ord.  Relig.  t.  vii.  c.  25. 

CLARENDON,  CONSTITUTIONS  OF. 
Certain  constitutions  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a.d.  1164,  in  a  parliament  or 
council  held  at  Clarendon,  a  village  three 
miles  distant  from  Salisbury.  These  are 
as  follows: — 

I.  When  any  difference  relating  to  the 
right  of  patronage  arises  between  the  laity, 
or  between  the  laity  and  clergy,  the  con- 
troversy is  to  be  tried  and  enaed  in  the 
kin^s  courts. 

if.  Those  churches  which  are  fees  of 
the  crown  cannot  be  granted  away  in  per- 
petuity without  the  king's  consent. 

III.  When  the  clerpy  are  charged  with 
any  misdemeanor,  and  summoned  by  the 
jasticiary,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
their  appearance  in  this  court,  and  plead 
to  such  parts  of  the  indictments  as  shall 
be  pnt  to  them.  And  likewise  to  answer 
socn  articles  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as 
they  shall  be  prosecuted  for  by  that  juris- 
diction :  always  provided  that  the  king's 
justiciary  shall  send  an  ofiicer  to  inspect 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  Christian. 
And  in  case  any  clerk  is  convicted  or 
pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  his  character,  and  be  protected  by  the 
Church  no  lon^r. 

IV.  No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons 


are  allowed  to  depart  the  kingdom  with- 
out a  license  from  the  crown;  and,  pro- 
vided they  have  leave  to  travel,  they  shaJl 
give  security  not  to  act  or  solicit  anything 
during  their  passage,  stay,  or  return,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  kmg  or  kingdom. 

V.  When  any  of  the  laity  are  prosecu- 
ted in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  proved  before  the  bishop  by 
legal  and  reputable  witnesses:  and  the 
course  of  the  process  is  to  be  so  managed 
that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  any  part 
of  his  right,  or  the  profits  accruing  to  his 
office :  and  if  any  offenders  appear  screen- 
ed from  prosecution  upon  the  score  either 
of  favor  or  quality,  the  sheriff,  at  the 
bishop's  instance,  shall  order  twelve  suflft- 
cient  men  of  the  vicinage  to  make  oath 
before  the  bishop,  that  they  will  discover 
the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge. 

VT.  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  make  oath,  or  give  security 
to  continue  upon  the  place  where  they 
live,  but  only  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  m  order  to  their  absolution. 

Vn.  No  perfron  that  holds  in  chief  of 
the  king,  or  any  of  his  barons,  shall  be 
excommunicated,  or  any  of  their  estates 
put  under  an  interdict,  before  application 
made  to  the  king,  provided  he  is  in  the 
kingdom:  and  in  case  his  highness  is  out 
of  England,  then  the  justiciary  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  dispute,  m  order  to 
make  satisfaction:  and  thus  that  which 
belongs  to  the  cognizance  of  the  king's 
court  must  be  tried  there,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  courts  Christian  must  be 
remitted  to  that  jurisdiction. 

VIII.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  the  first  step  is  to  be  made  from 
the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  the 
archbishop  fails  to  do  him  justice,  a  far- 
ther recourse  may  be  had  to  the  king ;  by 
whose  order  the  controversy  is  to  be  finally 
decided  in  the  archbishop's  court.  Neither 
shall  it  be  lawful  for  either  of  the  parties 
to  move  for  any  farther  remedy  without 
leave  from  the  crown. 

IX.  If  a  difference  happen  to  arise  be- 
tween any  clergyman  and  layman  con- 
cemins  any  tenement;  and  that  the  clerk 
pretends  it  held  by  frank-almoine.  and  the 
layman  pleads  it  a  lay-fee,  in  tnis  case 
the  tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  inquiry 
and  verdict  of  twelve  sufficient  men  of  the 
neighborhood,  summoned  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  realm ;  and  if  the  tene- 
ment, or  thing  in  controversy,  shall  be 
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(ound  frank-almoine,  the  dispute  concern- 
ing it  shall  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  but  if  it  is  brought  in  a  lay-fee^  the 
suit  shall  be  followed  in  the  king's  courts^ 
unless  both  the  plaintifT  and  defendant 
hold  the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same 
bishop  'j  in  which  case  the  cause  shall  be 
tried  in  the  court  of  such  bishop  or  baron, 
v^ith  this  farther  proviso,  that  he  who  is 
seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy  shall 
not  be  disseized  pending  the  suit,  upon 
the  score  of  the  verdict  above  mentioned. 

X.  He  who  holds  of  the  kins  in  any 
city,  castle,  or  borough,  or  resiaes  upon 
any  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  in 
case  he  is  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or 
bishop  to  answer  to  any  misbehavior  be- 
longing to  their  cognizance:  if  he  refuses 
to  obey  the  summons,  ana  stand  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  ordinary  to  put  him  under  an  interdict, 
but  not  to  excommunicate  him  till  the 
king's  principal  officer  of  the  town  shall 
be  pre-acquainted  with  the  case,  in  order 
to  enjoin  him  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
Church.  And  if  such  officer  or  magis- 
trate shall  fail  in  his  duty,  he  shall  be  fined 
by  the  king's  judges.  And  then  the  bishop 
may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  refractory 
person  as  he  thinks  fit. 

XI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons,  who  hold  of  the  king 
in  chief,  and  the  tenure  of  a  barony,  are, 
for  that  reason,  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  king's  justices  and  ministers,  to  answer 
the  duties  of  their  tenure,  and  to  observe 
all  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  realm ; 
and  like  other  barons,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  trials  in  the  king's  court,  till  sen- 
tence is  to  be  pronounced  for  the  losing  of 
life  or  limbs. 

XII.  When  any  archbishopric,  bishop- 
ric, abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  foundation, 
becomes  vacant^  the  king  is  to  make 
seizure ;  from  which  time  all  the  profits  and 
issues  are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
as  if  they  were  the  demesne  lands  oi  the 
crown.  And  when  it  is  determined  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  up,  the  king  is  to 
summon  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
the  chapter  to  the  court,  and  the  election 
is  to  be  made  in  the  chapel  royal,  with  the 
consent  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  advice  of  such  persons  of  the 
government  as  his  highness  shall  think  fit 
to  make  use  of.  At  which  time  the  person 
elected,  before  his  consecration,  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the 
king,  as  his  liege  lord;  which  homajge 
shaQ  be  performed  in  the  usual  form,  with 
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a  clause  for  the  saving  the  privilege  of  his 
order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons,  or 
great  men,  shall  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
arcndeacon,  and  refuse  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  the  wrong  done  by  themselves  or 
their  tenants,  the  king  shall  do  justice  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  And  if  any  person  shall 
disseize  the  king  of  any  part  of  his  lands, 
or  trespass  upon  his  prerogative,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  archdeacons  shall 
call  him  to  an  account,  and  oblige  him  to 
make  the  crown  restitution. 

XIV.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  those 
who  lie  under  forfeitures  of  felony  or 
treason,  are  not  to  be  detained  in  any 
church  or  churchyard,  to  secure  them 
against  seizure  and  justice ;  because  such 
goods  are  the  king's  property,  whether 
they  are  lodged  within  the  precincts  of  a 
church,  or  without  it. 

XV.  All  actions  and  pleas  of  debt, 
thojLigh  never  so  solemn  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contract,  shall  be  tried  in 
the  king's  court. 

XVI.  The  sons  of  copyholders  are  not 
to  be  ordained  without  tne  consent  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  where  they  were  born. 

CLERESTORY.  That  part  of  a  church 
with  aisles  which  rises  on  the  nave  arches 
over  the  aisle  roofs.  Constructively,  the 
clerestory  is  often  to  be  referred  to  the 
roof. '  The  original  roof  of  small,  and 
sometimes  even  of  large,  churches  usually 
covered  nave  and  aisles  at  one  span.  When 
the  original  roof  needed  repair,  the  old 
timbers  were  made  available  by  cutting 
off  the  ends  which  had  suffered  most.  But 
this  process  rendered  them  unfit  for  a 
compass  roof  of  high  pitch.  An  addition, 
therefore,  was  made  to  the  walls  of  the 
nave,  by  which  the  roof  might  rise  as  high 
as  before  in  the  centre,  though  of  lower 
pitch. 

CLERGY.  (See  Bishop^  Presbyter^ 
Priest^  Deacon^  Apostolical  Succession^ 
Orders.)  The  general  name  given  to  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  contradistinction  to  the  laity. 
It  is  derived  from  'fXipor,  a  lot  or  portion. 

The  distinction  of  Christians  into  clergy 
and  laity  was  derived  from  the  Jewisa 
Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Wherever  any 
number  of  converts  was  made,  as  soon  as 
they  were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a 
congregation  or  church,  a  bishop  or  pres- 
b3rter,  with  a  deacon,  were  ordained  to 
minister  to  them,  as  Epiphanius  relates 
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from  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Church. 
The  author  of  the  comment  on  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose, 
says,  indeed,  that  at  first  all  Christ's 
disciples  were  clergy,  and  had  all  a  gene- 
ral commission  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
baptize ;  but  this  was  in  order  to  convert 
the  world,  and  before  any  muhitude  of 
people  were  gathered,  or  churches  founded, 
wherein  to  make  a  distinction.  But,  as 
soon  as  the  Church  began  to  spread  itself 
over  the  world,  and  sufficient  numbers 
were  converted  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  society,  then  rulers,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical officers,  were  appointed  amonp 
them,  and  a  distinction  made,  that  each 
m^ht  not  interfere  with  the  other. 

The  clergy,  originally,  consisted  only  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  but,  in  the 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were 
appointed,  as  subservient  to  the  office  of 
deacon,  such  as  sub-deacons,  acolyths, 
readers,  &c. 

There  is  another  name  for  the  cler^, 
very  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ancient  councils,  which  is  that  of  canonici; 
a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
K&HiM',  which  signifies,  among  other  things, 
the  roll  or  catalogue  of  every  church,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  ecclesiastics,  be- 
lon«nng  to  each  church,  were  written. 

Hie  privileges  and  immunities  which 
the  clergy  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Charch  enjoyed  deserve  our  notice.  In 
the  first  place,  whenever  they  travelled 
Bpoo  necessary  occasions,  they  were  to  be 
entertained  by  their  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
in  all  places,  out  of  the  public  revenues  of 
the  Church.  When  any  bishop  or  pres- 
byter came  to  a  foreign  Church,  they  were 
to  be  complimentecl  with  the  honorary 
privilege  of  performing  divine  offices,  and 
consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  church. 
If  any  controversies  happened  amon^  the 
clergy,  they  freely  consented  to  have  mem 
determined  by  their  bishops  and  councils, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  secular 
magistrate  forjustice.  The  great  care  the 
clergy  had  of*^  the  characters  and  reputa- 
tions of  those  of  their  order  appears  from 
hence,  that,  in  all  accusations,  especially 
•gainst  bishops,  they  required  the  testi- 
mony of  two  or  three  witnesses,  according 
to  the  apostle's  rule;  they  likewise  ex- 
amined tne  character  of  the  witnesses,  be- 
fore their  testimony  was  admitted;  nor 
would  they  suffer  an  heretic  to  give 
evidence  against  a  clergyman.  Thef^e  in- 
atances  relate  to  the  respect  which  the 
eleigy  rautnally  paid  to  each  other. 


With  regard  to  the  respect  paid  to  the 
clergr  by  the  civil  government,  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  exempting  them  from  some  kind 
of  obligations,  to  which  others  were  liable, 
and  in  granting  them  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  which  others  did  not  enjoy. 
Thus,  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  no  secular 
judge  could  compel  a  bishop  to  appear  in 
a  public  court,  to  give  his  testimony,  but 
was  to  send  one  of  his  officers  to  take  it 
from  his  mouth  in  private;  nor  was  a 
bishop  obliged  to  give  his  testimony  upon 
oath,  out  only  upon  his  bare  word.  Pres- 
byters, we  find,  were  privileged  from  being 
questioned  by  torture,  as  other  witnesses 
were.  But  a  still  more  extensive  privilege 
was,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the 
ordinary  cognizance  of  the  secular  courts 
in  all  causes  purely  ecclesiastical;  such 
being  reserved  for  the  hearing  of  the 
bishops  and  councils,  not  only  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  also;  as  appears  from  several 
rescripts  of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Va^ 
lentinian,  Gratian,  Theodosius  the  Great, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  Valentinian  II., 
and  Justinian. 

Another  privilege,  which  the  clergy  en- 
joyed by  the  favor  of  Christian  pnnces, 
was,  that  in  certain  cases,  they  were  ex- 
empt from  some  of  the  taxes  laid  upon 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  exempt  from  the 
census  capitum,  or  personal  tribute,  but  not 
from  the  census  agrornm,  or  tribute  arising 
from  men's  lands  and  possessions.  In  the 
next  place  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
the  anrum  tironicum,  soldiers'  money,  nor 
the  equi  canonici  adoratio,  horse  money; 
which  were  taxes  laid  on  some  provinces, 
for  furnishing  the  emperor  with  new  levies, 
and  fresh  horses,  for  the  wars.  A  third 
tax  from  which  the  clergy  was  exempt, 
was  the  xpwdpypoi,  the  silver  and  gold  tax, 
which  was  laid  upon  trade  and  com- 
merce; and  the  fourth,  the  mefaffim,  so 
!  called  from  the  word  metatores,  which  sig- 
nifies the  emperor's  forerunners  or  har- 
bingers; being  the  duty  incumbent  on  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  to  give  entertain- 
ment to  the  emperors  court  and  retinue, 
when  they  travelled.  The  clergy  was  also 
exempt  from  contributing  to  the  reparation 
of  highways  and  bridges,  and  from  the 
duties  called  angaria  VLud  parangaruB,  &c., 
by  which  the  subjects  were  obliged  to 
ftirnish  horses  and  carriages,  for  the  con- 
veying of  corn  for  the  use  oi  the  army. 

Another  sort  of  immunity  which  the 
clergy  enjoyed,  was  their  exemption  from 
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civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire.  But 
this  privilege  was  confined  to  such  of  the 
clergy  as  had  no  estates,  but  what  belonged 
to  the  Church  by  the  laws  of  Constantino. 
For  the  Christian  princes  always  made  a 
wide  difference  between  the  public  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  the  private 
estates  of  !$uch  clergy  as  had  lands  of  a 
civil  or  secular  tenure.  For  the  one,  the 
clergy  were  obliged  to  no  duty  or  burden 
of  civil  offices;  but  for  the  other  they  were 
and  could  not  be  excused  from  them  other- 
wise than  by  providing  proper  substitutes 
to  officiate  lot  them. 

After  this  account  of  the  privileges  of 
the  ancient  Christian  clergy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  lo  take  some  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal laws  made  for  the  regulation  of  their 
lives  and  conversations. 

And,  first,  we  may  observe  what  sort  of 
crimes  were  thought  worthy  of  degrada- 
tion. It  was  not  every  slight  failing  or  in- 
firmity, for  which  a  clergyman  was  de- 
graded, but  only  crimes  of  a  deeper  die, 
such  as  theft;  murder,  fraud,  perjury,  sacri- 
lege, and  adultery:  to  which  may  be  added, 
drinking  and  gaming,  those  two  great  con- 
sumers of  time,  and  enemies  to  all  noble 
undertakings  and  generous  services;  as, 
also,  the  taking  of  money  upon  usury, 
which  is  condemned  by  many  of  the 
ancient  canons  as  a  species  of  covetous- 
ness  and  cruelty.  Anu  therefore,  instead 
of  lending  upon  usury,  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  be  exemplary  for  the  contrary 
virtues,  hospitality  and  charity  to  the  poor, 
frugality  and  a  contempt  of  the  world. 
And,  to  guard  against  defamation  and 
scandal,  it  was  enacted  by  the  canons  of 
several  councils,  that  no  bishops,  pres- 
byters, or  deacons  should  visit  widows 
and  virgins  alone,  but  in  the  company  and 
presence  of  some  other  of  the  clergy,  or 
some  grave  Christians. 

With  regard  lo  the  laws  more  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
and  offices  of  their  function,  the  clergy 
were,  in  the  first  place,  obliged  to  lead 
studious  lives.  But  it  was  not  all  sorts  of 
studies  that  were  equally  recommended  to 
them  :  the  principal  was  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  being  the  fountains  of 
that  learning,  which  was  most  proper  for 
their  calling.  Next  to  the  Scriptures,  they 
were  to  study  the  canons  of  tne  Church, 
and  the  best  ecclesiastical  authors.  In 
after  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great^ 
we  find  some  laws  obliging  the  clergy  to 
read,  together  with  the  canons,  Gregory's 
book  '^  De  Cura  Pastorali.''    As  to  other 


books,  they  were  more  cautious  and  spar- 
ing in  the  study  and  use  of  them.  Some 
canons  forbade  a  bishop  to  read  heatheu 
authors ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  read  here- 
tical books,  except  when  there  was  ooca> 
sion  to  confute  them,  or  to  caution  others 
against  the  poison  of  them.  But  the  pro- 
hibition of  heathen  learning  was  to  be  un- 
derstood with  a  litUe  qualification.  It  was 
only  forbidden  so  far  as  it  tended  to  the 
neglect  of  Scripture  and  more  useful  stu- 
dies. We  pass  over  the  obligations  incum- 
bent on  them  to  attend  the  daily  service 
of  the  Church,  to  be  pious  and  devout  in 
their  public  aadresses  to  God,  to  be  zeal- 
ous in  defending  the  truth,  and  maintain- 
in^ihe  unity  of  the  Church,  &c. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  no  clei^man 
was  allowed  to  relinquish  or  desert  his 
station  without  just  grounds  and  leave: 

}ret,  in  some  cases,  resignation  was  sl- 
owed of, — such  as  old  age,  sickness,  or 
other  infirmity.  No  clergyman  was  to  re- 
move from  one  diocese  to  another,  with- 
out the  consent,  and  letters  dimissory,  of 
his  own  bishop.  The  laws  were  no  less 
severe  against  all  wandering  clergymen, 
or  such  as,  having  deserted  their  own 
church,  would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went 
roving  from  place  to  place :  these  some  of 
the  ancients  called  BoKUfTiSoi  or  VacarUivL 
By  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  bishops 
were  not  to  permit  such  to  officiate  in  their 
dioceses,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to  com- 
municate in  their  churches.  Other  laws 
there  were,which  obliged  the  clergy  to  resi- 
dence, or  a  constant  attendance  upon  their 
duty.  The  Council  of  Sardica  has  several 
canons  relating  to  this  matter.  Others  in- 
hibited pluralities,  or  the  officiating  in  two 
parochial  churches.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  design,  of  keeping  the  clergy  strict 
and  constant  to  their  duty,  laws  were  also 
made  to  prohibit  them  following  any  secu- 
lar employment,  which  might  divert  them  ^ 
too  much  from  their  proper  business  and 
calling.  In  some  times  and  places,  the 
laws  of  the  Chlirch  were  so  strict  about 
this  matter,  that  they  would  not  suffer  a 
bishop,  or  presbyter,  to  be  left  trustee  to 
any  man's  will.  By  other  laws  they  were 
prohibited  from  taking  upon  them  the 
office  of  pleading  at  the  bar  in  any  civil 
contest. 

Another  sort  of  laws  respected  the  out- 
ward behavior  of  the  clergy.  Such  were 
the  laws  against  corresponding  and  con- 
versing too  freely  with  Jews,  and  Gentile 
philosophers;  and  the  canons,  which  re- 
strained them  frpm  eating  and  drinking  in 
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a  taTern,  or  being  present  at  the  public 
theatres.  To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may 
reduce  the  ancient  rules,  which  concern 
the  garb  and  habit  of  the  clergy ;  which 
were  to  be  such  as  mi^ht  express  the 
gravity  of  their  minds,  without  any  affec- 
tation, or  superstitious  singularity.  As  to 
the  kind  or  fashion  of  their  apparel,  it  does 
not  appear,  for  several  ages,  that  there 
was  any  other  distinction  observed  therein 
between  them  and  the  laity,  than  the 
modesty  and  gravity  of  their  garb,  with- 
out being  tied  to  any  certain  habit,  or  form 
of  dress. 

These  were  the  principal  laws  and  regu- 
lations bj  which  tne  clergy  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  Church  were  governed;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostate  emperor 
Julian  was  so  convinced  of  their  excel- 
lencVy  that  he  had  a  design  of  reforming 
the  neathen  priesthood  upon  the  model  of 
the  Christian  clergy. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
distinguished  into  repilar  and  secular.  The 
itQguliur  clergy  consists  of  those  monks, 
or  religious  who  have  taken  upon  them 
holy  onlers,  and  perform  the  offices  of  the 
priesthood  in  their  respective  monasteries. 
The  secular  clergy  are  those  who  are  not 
of  any  religious  order,  and  have  the  care 
and  duection  of  parishes.  The  Protestant 
deisy  are  all  seculars. 

The  Romish  Church  forbids  the,  clergy 
of  her  communion  to  marry,  and  pretends 
that  a  TOW  of  perpetual  celibacy,  or  absti- 
nence from  conjugal  society,  was  required 
of  the  clergy,  as  a  condition  of  their  ordi- 
nation, eyen  from  the  apostolical  ages.  But 
the  contrary  is  evident  from  innumerable 
examples  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  who 
liyed^m  those  early  ages  in  a  state  of  ma- 
trimony. It  is  generally  agreed  by  ancient 
writers,  that  most  of  the  apostles  were  mar- 
ried: it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  learned,  whether  St.  Paul  was  married, 
or  not;  though  the  major  part  incline  to  think 
that  he  always  lived  a  single  life.  After  the 
apostolic  age  we  meet  with  several  mar- 
ried clergymen.  Novatus  was  a  married 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  and  Cyprian  also 
was  a  married  man.  Phileas,  bishop  of 
Thmnis,  had  both  wife  and  children,  as 
Ensebius  informs  us.  In  the  Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325,  a  motion  was  made  that  a 
law  might  pass  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  ab- 
stain from  all  conjugal  society:  but  it  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Paphnutius,  a  fa- 
mous Egyptian  bishop,  who  pleaded  that 
marriage  was  honorable,  and  that  so  heavy 
ft  burden  as  abstaining  from  it,  ought  not 


to  be  laid  upon  the  clergy.  Upon  which 
the  motion  was  laid  aside,  and  every  man 
left  to  his  liberty,  as  before.  All  that 
Valesius.  after  Bellarmin,  has  to  say 
against  tnis  is,  that  he  suspects  the  truth  of 
the  thing,  and  begs  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  historian  ,*  which  is  but  a  poor  evasion 
in  the  judgment  of  Du  Pin  himself,  who, 
though  a  Romanist,  makes  no  question 
but  tnat  the  Council  of  Nice  decreed  in 
favor  of  the  married  clergy.  The  same 
thing  is  evident  from  other  councils  of  the 
same  age;  as  the  councils  of  Gaugra, 
Ancyra,  Neoccesarea,  Eliberis,  and  TruUo. 
(See  Celibacy.) — Bingham. 

CLERK.  This  word  is  in  fact  only  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  clericuSj  or  cler- 
gyman. But  it  is  now  used  to  designate 
certain  laymen,  who  are  appointed  to  con- 
duct or  lead  the  responses  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  otherwise  to  assist  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  In  Cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  there  are  several  of 
these  lay  clerks ;  in  parish  churches,  gene- 
rally, there  is  but  one,  who  is  styled  the 
pansh  clerk.  Before  the  Reformation, 
and  for  some  time  after,  these  were  real 
clerks,  t.  e,  clergymen  who  assisted  the 
officiating  priest.  But  at  the  Reformation 
so  much  01  the  Church  property  was  con- 
fiscated, that  it  became  impossible  for  a 
long  time  to  maintain  more  than  one  cler- 
gyman in  a  parish;  the  office  therefore, 
which  used  to  be  performed  by  one  or 
more  clergymen,  devolved  upon  a  layman. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  parishes 
where  there  are  more  than  one  clergyman 
resident,  the  duties  of  the  parish  clerk 
should  be  performed  by  them,  especially 
in  leading  the  responses,  singing,  giving 
notices,  &c. ;  but  long  custom  has  so 
familiarized  us  to  the  services  of  a  lay- 
clerk,  that  we  permit  him,  as  of  right,  to 
do  even  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
what,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  cle- 
rical office.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  con- 
gregation when  they  permit  the  lay-clerk 
to  do  more  than  lead  them  in  the  responses 
or  their  singing.  The  eighteenth  canon 
directs  all  persons, man,  woman,  and  child, 
to  say  in  their  due  places  audibly  with  the 
minister,  the  confession,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  creed,  and  make  such  other 
answers  to  the  public  prayer  as  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and  the  laity  forfeit  a  high  privilege  when 
they  leave  their  share  of  the  service  to  the 
lay-clerk  alone. 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  Baptism  on  a  sick 
bed  was  so  called  in  the  primitive  Church. 
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In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  certain 
solemn  days  were  set  apart  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  holy  baptism,  and  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions  were  converts 
baptized,  except  on  one  or  other  of  those 
days ;  but  if  one  already  a  candidate  for 
baptism  fell  sick,  and  if  his  life  was  en- 
dangered, he  was  allowed  to  receive  clinic 
baptism.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
clinics  to  whom  ^reat  suspicion  attached ; 
some  persons  who  were  converts  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  would  not  be 
baptized  while  in  health  and  vigor, 
because  of  the  greater  holiness  of  life  to 
which  they  would  account  themselves 
pledged,  and  because  they  thought  that 
Daptism  administered  on  their  deathbed 
would  wash  away  the  sins  of  their  life. 
Such  persons,  though  they  recovered  after 
their  baptism,  were  held  to  be  under  se- 
veral disabilities,  and  especially  they  were 
not  admitted  as  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

CLOISTER.  (See  Monastery.)  A  co- 
vered walk,  not  unusually  occupying  the 
four  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  which  is  almost 
an  invariable  appendage  to  a  monastic  or 
ancient  collegiate  residence.  The  most 
beautiful  cloister  remaining  in  England  is 
at  Gloucester  cathedral. 

CLUNIAC  MONKS,  religious  of  the 
order  of  Clugni.  It  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

St.  Bernon,  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of 
Burgundy,  was  the  founder  of  this  order. 
In  the  year  910,  he  buih  a  monastery  for 
the  reception  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  the 
town  of  Clugni,  situated  in  the  Masonnois, 
a  little  province  of  France,  on  the  river 
Garonne. 

The  monks  of  Clugni  (or  Cluni)  were 
remarkable  for  their  sanctity.  They  every 
day  sang  two  solemn  masses.  They  so 
strictly  observed  silence,  that  they  would 
rather  have  died  than  break  it  before  the 
hour  of  prime.  When  they  were  at  work, 
they  recited  psalms.  They  fed  eighteen 
poor  persons  every  day,  and  were  so  pro- 
fuse of  their  charity  in  Lent,  that  one 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  they  distri- 
buted salt  meat,  and  other  alms,  among 
7000  poor. 

The  preparation  they  used  for  making 
the  bread  which  was  to  serve  for  the  eu- 
charist  is  worthy  to  be  observed.  They 
first  chose  the  wheat  ^rain  by  grain,  and 
washed  it  very  carefully.  Then  a  servant 
carried  it  in  a  bag  to  the  mill,  and  washed 
the  grindstones,  and  covered  them  with 
curtains.  The  meal  was  afterwards  washed 
in  clean  water,  and  baked  in  iron  moulds. 


The  extraordinary  discipline  observed 
in  the  monasteries  of  Clugni  soon  spread 
its  fame  in  all  parts.  France,  Germany, 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  desired  to  have 
some  of  these  religious,  for  whom  they 
built  new  monasteries.  They  also  passed 
into  the  East ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
place  in  Europe  where  the  order  was  not 
known. 

CCENOBITES.  An  order  of  monks,  in 
the  fourth  century.  They  lived  together 
in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  formed  one  laige 
community  under  a  chief,  whom  they 
called  father  or  abbot.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  KotvoSioy^  vit(B  communis  socidas. 
(See  Monks.) 

COLLATION.  This  is  where  a  bishop 
gives  a  benefice,  which  either  he  had  as 
patron,  or  which  came  to  him  by  lapse. 

This  is  also  a  term  in  use  among  eccle- 
siastical writers  to  denote  the  spare  meal 
on  days  of  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  other  fruits,  but  without  meat. 

COLLECTS.  These  are  certain  brief 
and  comprehensive  prayers,  which  are 
found  in  all  known  liturgies  and  public 
devotional  offices.  The  use  of  the  term 
being  very  ancient,  it  is  difiicult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  its  rise.  Ritualists  have  thought  that 
these  prayers  were  so  called,  because  they 
were  used  in  the  public  congregation  or 
collection  of  the  people ;  or  from  the  fact 
of  many  petitions  oeing  here  collected 
together  in  a  brief  summary ;  or  because 
they  comprehend  objects  of  prayer  col- 
lected out  of  the  epistles  and  gospels. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
term,  it  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  trace  the  antiquity  of 
repeating  collects  at  the  end  of  the  service. 
It  certainly,  however,  prevailed  in  our* 
own  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  even 
during  the  period  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  very  collects  that  we  still 
use  formed  part  of  the  devotional  offices 
of  our  Church  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  are  generally  directed  to  God 
the  Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord;  for  so  they  usually  conclude, 
though  sometimes  they  are  directed  to 
Christ  himself,  who  is  God  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  with  the  Father.  Tney 
consist  usually  of  two  parts,  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  adorable  perfec- 
tion and  goodness  of  God,  and  a  petition 
for  some  benefits  from  him.  Among  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  regulation 
of  the  Church  in  making  use  of  these 
short  collects   are, — the  relief  they  give 
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to  the  worshipper ;  the  variety  they  throw 
into  the  service;  the  fixing  of  attention 
by  new  impulses  of  thought;  the  solem- 
nizing of  the  mind,  by  frequent  invocations 
of  the  hearer  of  prayer;  the  constant 
reference  of  all  our  hopes  to  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  Christ,  in  vhose  name 
every  collect  is  offered;  and,  lastly,  the 
inspiring  feeling,  that  in  them  we  are 
ofTering  up  our  prayers  in  the  same  words 
which  have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  martjrrs 
and  saints  of  all  ages. 

The  more  usual  name  in  the  Latin 
Church  was  collect<Bj  collects,  because 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop,  which  in  any 
part  of  the  service  followed  the  joint 
prayers  of  the  deacon  and  congregation, 
were  both  a  recollection  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  prayers  of  the  people.  In 
this  sense  Cassian  takes  the  pnrase,  coIH- 
gere  oraiimem,  when,  speaking  of  the 
service  in  the  Egyptian  monasteries  and 
Eastern  Churches,  he  says,  "after  the 
psalms  they  had  private  prayers,  which 
they  said  partly  standing,  and  partly  kneel- 
ing ;  which  being  ended,  he  that  collected 
the  prayer  rose  up,  and  then  they  all  ros€i 
up  together  with  nim,  none  presuming  to 
continue  longer  upon  the  ground,  lest  he 
should  seem  rather  to  pursue  his  own 
prayers  than  go  along  with  him  who 
collected  the  prayers,  or  closed  up  all 
with  his  concluding  collect."  Where  we 
may  observe,  that  a  "  collect  "  is  taken  for 
the  chief  minister's  prayer  at  the  close  of 
some  part  of  divine  service,  collecting  and 
concluding  the  people's  preceding  devo- 
tions. Uranius.  speaking  of  one  John, 
bishop  of  Naples,  who  died  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service,  says,  "  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  people  to  pray,  and  then, 
having  summed  up  their  prayers  in  a  col- 
lect, he  yielded  up  the  ghost." — Bingham. 

In  many  of  the  collects,  God  is  desired 
to  hear  the  petitions  of  the  people,  those 
that  the  people  had  then  made  before  the 
collect.  These  come  in  at  the  end  of 
other  devotions,  and  were  by  some  of  old 
called  m\ss<B^  that  is  to  say,  dismissions, 
the  people  being  dismissea  upon  the  pro- 
nouncing of  them  and  the  blessing;  the 
collects  themselves  being  by  some  of  the 
ancients  called  "  blessings,"  and  also  sa- 
cramenta,  either  for  that  their  chief  use 
was  at  the  communion,  or  because  they 
were  uttered  per  sacerdotem,  by  one  conse- 
crated to  holy  ofRces. — Sparrow. 

Our  Reformers  observed,  first,  that  some 
of  those  collects  were  corrupted  by  super- 
stitious alterations  and  additions^  made  by 


some  later  hand.  Secondly,  that  the  mo- 
dem Roman  missals  had  left  some  of  the 
primitive  collects  quite  out,  and  put  in 
their  stead  collects  containing  some  of 
their  false  opinions,  or  relating  to  their 
innovations  m  practice.  When  the  mass 
had  struck  out  an  old,  and  put  in  a  new, 
collect,  agreeable  to  their  new  and  false 
doctrines  or  practices,  there  the  Reformers 
restored  the  old  collect,  being  pure  and 
orthodox.  At  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.,  even  those  collects  made  or 
allowed  at  the  Reformation  were  strictly 
reviewed,  and  what  was  deficient  was  sup- 
plied, ana  all  that  was  but  incongruously 
expressed  was  rectified  ;  so  that  now  they 
are  complete  and  unexceptionable,  and 
may  be  ranked  into  three  several  classes. 
First,  the  ancient  primitive  collects,  con- 
taining nothing  but  true  doctrine,  void  of 
all  modem  corruptions,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  primitive  devotion,  being 
short  but  regular,  and  very  expressive ;  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  more  sense 
in  so  few  words:  and  these  are  those  taken 
out  of  Pope  Gregory's  "  Sflcrawifntory," 
or  out  of  tnose  additions  made  to  it  oy 
the  abbot  Grimoaldus.  Many  of  these 
were  retained  in  their  native  purity  in  the 
missals  of  York  and  Salisbury,  and  the 
breviaries;  but  were  no  more  aepreciated 
by  standing  there,  than  a  jewel  oy  lying 
on  a  dunghill.  The  second  order  of  col- 
lects are  also  ancient  as  to  the  main ;  but 
where  there  were  any  passages  that  had 
been  corrupted,  they  were  stmck  out,  and 
the  old  form  restored,  or  that  passage 
rectified ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect 
it  was  supplied.  The  third  order  are  such 
as  had  been  corrupted  in  the  Roman 
missals  and  breviaries^  and  contained 
something  of  false  doctrine,  or  at  least  of 
superstition,  in  them ;  and  new  collects 
were  made,  instead  of  these,  at  the  Refor- 
mation, under  king  Edward  VI. ;  and  some 
few  whichwere  added,  anno  1662— Com6«r. 

The  objection,  that  our  service  is  taken 
from  the  popish,  affects  chiefly  the  collects. 
But  those  of  ours,  which  are  the  same 
with  theirs,  are  mostly  derived  from  prayer 
books,  brought  over  in  the  days  of  that 
pope,  by  whose  means  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors were  converted  to  Christianity,  above 
1100  years  ago;  and  they  were  old  ones 
then,  much  older  than  the  main  errors  of 
popery . — Seeker, 

It  appears  that  the  service  of  the  Church 
is  far  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  missal, 
properly  speaking.  And  whoever  has  at- 
tended to  the  superlative  simplicity,  fer- 
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Tor,  aad  energj^  of  the  ■prayett,  will  have 
no  heeitalion  in  concluding,  lliBt  iKey 
mUBi,  ihe  collecis  pariiculurly,  have  been 
composed  in  a  time  of  true  avangelical 
light  iuid  godliness. — MUner't  Church  Hist. 

It  is  the  boast  of  tha  Churcb  of  England, 
and  her  ptaitie,  that  her  common  prayer 
corresponds  with  the  beat  and  mOBl  ajiciont 
liturgies  vhich  neie  used  in  the  Church 
in  the  most  primitive  and  pnreu  times.— 
XHrectuMi  to  Commitsiowrs  in  1661. 

COLLECTS  FOR  THE  DAY.  Our 
Church,  endeavoilng  la  praserve  not  only 
the  spirit,  but  the  yety  forms,  as  much  as 
raay  be,  and  in  a  known  longne,  of  an- 
cient piimiiive  devotion,  has  retained  the 
same  collects. 

For  the  object,  they  are  directed  to  God. 
in  Ihe  name  ofi"  Jesus  Christ  our  LoRn ;'' 
a  few  are  directed  to  Christ;  and  in  the 
litany  some  supplications  to  the  Holt 
Ghost,  besides  tnat  precatory  hymn  of 
"  Veni  Creator,"  in  the  book  of  ordination. 
Some  collects,  especially  for  great  festi- 
vals, conclude  with  this  acknowledgment, 
— thai  Christ,  with  the  Father,  and  the 
Holt  Ghost,  "livelh  and  reigneth,  one 
Gon.  world  without  eud."  This  seems  to 
be  aone  to  testify  what  ihe  Scripture  war- 
mnlB,  that  although  for  more  coDgniily  we 
in  the  general  couree  of  our  prayeie  go  to 
Ihe  Father  by  the  Son,  yet  that  we  may 
also  invocale  both  the  Son  and  the  Holt 
Ghost;  and  that  whde  we  call  upon  one, 
we  equally  vrorship  and  glorify  aU  three 

For  the ir  form  and  proportion,  as  they 
are  not  one  long  continued  prayer,  but 
divers  short  ones,  they  have  many  advan- 
taaes;  the  practice  of  the  Jews  of  old,  in 
whose  prescribed  devotions  we  find  a  cer- 
tain number  of  several  prayers  or  collects, 
to  be  said  together:  the  example  of  our 
Lord  in  prescribing  a  short  form ;  and 
Ihe  JudgmeuE  and  practice  of  Ihe  ancient 
Christians  in  their  liturgies.  St.  Cbrysos- 
tom,  among  others,  commends  highly  short 
and  frequent  prayers  with  little  distances 
between.  And  tney  are  most  convenient 
forkeeping  away  coldness,  distraction,  and 
illusions  from  oui  devotion;  for  what  we 
said  in  praise  of  short  ejaculations,  is  Irua 
also  concerning  collecis;  and  tliat  not 
only  in  respecl  of  ihe  minister,  bul  the 
people  also,  whose  minds  and  affections 
become  hereby  more  erect,  close,  and  ear- 
nest, by  the  oflener  breathing  out  their 
beaity  concurrence,  and  saying  all  of  them 
"  Amen  "  logether,  al  the  end  of  each  coi- 


lecL  The  matter  of  them  is  most  excel- 
lent. It  consists  usually  of  two  parts;  an 
humble  acknowledgment  of  Lhe  adorable 
perfection  and  goodness  of  God,  and  a 
congruous  petition  for  some  benefit  from 
him.  The  firpi  is  seen  not  only  in  the  col- 
lects for  special  festivals  or  benefits,  but 
in  those  also  that  are  more  general ;  for 
even  in  such  what  find  we  in  the  begin> 
□ing  of  ihem,  but  some  or  other  of  these 
and  the  like  acknowledgments: — That 
God  is  almighty,  everlasting,  full  of  good- 
ness and  pity ;  the  stren^,  refuge,  and 
protector  of  all  thai  trout  in  him ;  without 
whom  nothing  Is  strong,  nothing  is  holy. 
That  there  is  no  continuing  in  safety 
without  him;  that  such  is  our  weakness 
and  frailty,  thai  we  have  no  power  of 
outeelves  to  help  ourselves,  to  do  any 
good,  or  to  stand  upright,  and  iherefora 
cannot  but  full.  That  we  put  no  trust  ia 
anything  that  we  do,  but  lean  only  upon 
the  help  of  his  heavenly  grace.  That  he 
is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  things ; 
from  whom  it  comes  that  we  have  an 
hearty  desire  to  pray,  oi  do  him  any  true 
or  laudable  service.  That  he  is  always 
more  ready  to  bear  than  we  to  pray,  and 
to  give  more  than  we  desire  or  deserve; 
having  prepared  for  ihem  ihat  love  him 
sucb  good  things  as  pass  man's  under- 
standing , — ijpa  rrow. 

That  most  of  our  collects  are  very  an- 
cient, appears  by  their  conformity  lo  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  uliich  were  selected 
by  St,  Hieroro,  and  put  into  the  lectionary 
ascribed  to  him.  Many  believed  he  first 
framed  them  for  the  use  of  the  Uoman 
Church,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Damasua, 
above  1300  years  o^.  Certain  it  is  that 
GelasiuB,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  above 
1200  years  since,  did  range  those  collect^ 
which  were  then  used,  into  order,  and 
composed  some  new  ones ;  and  that  oliice 
ofhis  was  again  corrected  by  pope  Gregory 
theGrealji.D.  600,  whose  "Sacrameiifary-'' 
cnnlains  most  of  those  collects  which  we 
now  use, — Cooifcer. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  wliy  our 
publio  devotions  are,  and  should  be,  di- 
vided into  short  collects,  is  this, — our 
blessed  Saviour  halh  told  us,  that  what- 
soever we  ask  the  Father  in  his  name 
he  will  give  it  us.  It  cannot  then  but  be 
necessaiy  that  t!ia  name  of  Cnmsr  be 
frequently  inserted  in  our  prayers,  that 
so  we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  unto  him, 
and  rest  our  faith  upon  him,  for  the  ob- 
taining of  those  goon  things  we  pray  for. 
And  lEeiefore,  whatsoever  we  ask  of  Gon, 
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we  presently  add,  ''  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  LoiiD." — JVheatly. 

The  petitions  are  not  in  one  long  prayer, 
but  several  short  ones ;  which  method  is 
certainly  as  lawful  as  the  other,  and,  we, 
think,  more  expedient  It  remindjs  us 
opener  of  the  attributes  of  God  and 
merits  of  Christ,  which  are  the  ground  of 
our  asking  in  faith ;  and,  by  the  irequency 
of  saying  Amen,  it  stirs  up  our  attention 
and  warms  our  devotion,  which  are  too 
apt  to  languish. — Seeker, 

COLLEGE.  A  community.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  episcopal  college  or  college  of 
bishops.  It  was  an  old  maxim  of  Roman 
law,  that  by  fewer  than  three  persons  a 
college  could  not  be  formed.  Hence,  as 
a  bi^op  is  to  be  consecrated  not  by  a 
single  bishop,  but  by  a  synod  or  college, 
at  least  three  are  required  to  be  present 
at  each  consecration.  A  college  with  us 
generally  means  a  house  in  which  mem- 
bers of  a  university  reside. 

COLLYRIDIANS.  Certain  heretics  that 
worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  god- 
dess, and  offered  a  cake  in  sacrifice  to 
ber ;  they  appeared  in  the  fourth  century. 
about  the  year  373.  Their  name  is  derivea 
from  KoXXopa,  a  litiU  cake. 

COMMANDRIES.  New  houses  of  the 
same  kind  among  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
as  the  Preceptories  among  the  Templars. 
(See  Preceptories.) 

COMMEMORATIONS.  The  recital  of 
the  names  of  famous  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, patriarchs,  bishops,  kings^  great 
orthodox  writers,  munificent  benefactors : 
which  recitation  was  made  at  the  altar  out 
of  diplydu  (<J«»rrwf)j  or  folded  tables.  There 
are  Commemoration  days  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  on  which  the  names  of  all  the 
known  benefactors  to  the  universities  are 
proclaimed.     (See  Diptychs.) 

COMMEND  AM.  Commendam  is  a 
living  commended  by  the  crown  to  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  until  a  proper  pas- 
tor is  provided  for  it.  These  commen- 
dams  for  some  time  have  been  seldom  or 
never  granted  to  any  one  but  bishops,  who 
when  their  bishoprics  were  of  small  value 
were,  bjr  special  dispensation,  allowed  to 
hold  their  oenefices,  which,  on  their  pro- 
motion, devolved  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen. 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  (See 
LitercB  formats.) 

COMMENTARY.  An  exposition;  a 
book  of  annotations  on  Holy  Scripture. 

To  give  a  complete  list  oi  commentaries 
is,  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  impos- 


sible. The  reader  who  would  pursue 
the  subject  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  in  the  next  article,  CommerUa- 
tors.  Some  of  the  leading  commentaries 
most  used  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
here  given. 

Theophylact;  the  last  edition  of  whose 
works  IS  that  published  at  Venice,  1754* 
1763,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  In  Theo- 
phylact  we  have  the  pith  of  St.  Chrysostom^ 
whose  works  also  are  useful,  especially  his 
Homilies  on  St.  Matthew  and  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  They  have  lately  been  translated. 

^'Critici  Sacri,  sive  Annotata  doctissi- 
morum  Virorum  in  Vetus  ac  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus 
varii  Theologico-Philologici,''  9  tomis  in  12 
voluminibus.    Amsterdam,  1698:  folio. 

We  give  the  best  edition  of  this  great 
work,  which  was  first  published  in  London^ 
in  1660,  in  nine  volumes,  folio,  under  the 
direction  of  the  cMebrated  Bishop  Pearson 
and  other  learned  divines.  In  1701,  there 
were  published  at  Amsterdam,  '^  Thesaurus 
Theologico-Philolog[icus,"  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  two  additional  volumes  in  1732. 
These  complete  the  work. 

'^  Mathsi  Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum  alio- 
rumque  SS.  Interpretum,"  London,  1669- 
1674;  five  volumes,  folio.  This  has  been 
reprinted,  and  is  a  valuable  abridgment 
and  consolidation  of  the  "  Critici  Sacri." 
It  gives  the  conclusions,  without  the  argu- 
ments, of  the  "  Critici  Sacri." 

Bishop  Hall's  ^*  Contemplations  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  of  which  valua- 
ble work  there  have  been  several  reprints. 

Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and  Arnold's 
''Commentary  on  the  Bible."  London, 
1727-1760:  seven  volumes,  folio.  Re- 
printed in  4to.,  1821.  This  is  a  standard 
work. 

''An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry : 
folio,  Rye  volumes.  There  have  been 
many  reprints  of  this  truly  excellent  com- 
mentary. 

"  A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  are 
inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of  John 
Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and 
the  Earl  ot  Clarendon  and  other  learned 

Eersons,  with  Practical  Improvements." 
ondon,  1770 :  three  volumes,  folio.  This 
was  reprinted  in  six  volumes,  4to.,  in  1801, 
by  Dr.  Coke,  a  Methodist,  with  some  re- 
trenchments and  unimportant  additions, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Coke's  Com- 
mentary." It  is  very  useful  for  practical 
purposes. 
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"  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Original  Notes 
and  Practical  Observations,"  by  Thomas 
Scott,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford: 
London.    This  has  been  often  reprinted. 

"The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,"  by  Tho- 
mas Wilson.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man:  London,  1785:  three  volumes,  4to. 
Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Wilson  is  valuable;  but  the  notes  are 
rather  suggestive  than  illustrative. 

"  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  practical ;"  taken  principally  from 
the  most  recent  writers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  prepared 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  D'Oyley  ana  Bishop 
Mant.  Oxford  and  London,  1817:  three 
volumes,  4to.  This  work,  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  is  perhaps  the  most 
sound  and  useful  that  we  possess. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  com- 
mentators on  separate  books  of  the  Bible, 
but  we  may  mention  Dean  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Bishop  Home  on  the  Psalms, 
Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  Dr.  Blaney  on 
Jeremiah,  Archbishop  Newcome  on  Eze- 
kiel,  Mr.  Wintle  on  Daniel,  Bishop  Horsley 
on  Hosea,  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah,  Dr. 
Stock  on  Malachi,  Dr.  Pococke  on  Hosea 
Joel,  Micah,  and  Malachij  Archbishop 
Newcome  on  the  Twelve  Mmor  Prophets. 

On  the  New  Testament,  we  may  refer  to 
Hammond,  Whitby,  Burkitt,  Doddridge, 
Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Trapp,  Bishop  Porteus 
on  St.  Matthew,  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  Mac- 
knight,  Bishop  Fell,  Bishop  Davenant, 
Archbishop  Leighton  on  the  Epistles, 
Mede,  Daubeny,  Lowman,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, and  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse. 
We  have  omitted,  in  this  list,  contempo- 
rary writers,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  we 
have  referred  to  commentaries  chiefly  used 
by  Engli.<«h  churchmen ;  the  more  learned 
reader  will,  not  without  caution,  have  re- 
course to  foreign  critics  also ;  of  whom  we 
ma3r  mention,  as  persons  much  consulted, 
Vitringa,  Titlman,  Olshausen,  Tholuck, 
and  Hengstenberg.  The  "  Catena  Aurea  " 
of  Thomas  Acjuinas  has  lately  been  trans- 
lated; but  it  IS  useful  rather  to  the  an- 
tiquarian and  the  scholar,  than  to  those 
who  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning 
of  Scripture ;  and  in  the  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  Aquinas  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

COMMENTATORS.  "  A  complete  his- 
tory of  commentators,"  says  Mr.  Hart- 
well  Home,  "  would  require  a  volume  of 
no  ordinary  dimensions."  The  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  will 


find  much  interesting  information  relative 
to  the  early  commentators  in  Rosenmoller's 
"  Historia  Interpretationis  Librorum  Sa- 
crorum  in  Ecclesid  Christiana,  inde  ad 
Apostolorum  JExaXe  usque  ad  Origenem, 
1795-1814."  This  elaborate  work  treats 
exclusively  of  the  earljr  commentators. 
Father  Simon's  "Histoire  Critique  de 
Vieux  Testament,"  4to.  1680,  and  his 
"  Histoire  Critique  des  Principeaux  Com- 
mentateurs  de  Nouveau  Testament,"  4to. 
Rotterdam,  1689,  contain  many  valuable 
strictures  on  the  expositors  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  up  to  his  own  time.  In 
1674  was  published  at  Frankfort,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  Joh.  Georg.  Dorschei  "  Bib- 
lia  Numerata,  seu  Index  Specialis  in  Vetus 
Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Librorum 
Capita  et  Commenta."  It  contains  a  list  of 
commentators.  191  in  number,  who  had 
illustrated  every  book,  chapter,  or  verse  of 
the  Scriptures  with  reference  to  the  books, 
chapters,  and  pases  of  their  several  works. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  commentators 
are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  *•'  Bib- 
liotheca  Theologica  Selecta ;  "  in  Emesti's 
"Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti;" 
in  Morus's  '^Acroases  AcademisB."  Pro- 
fessor Keil,  in  his  '•'  Elementa  Hermeneu- 
tices  Novi  Testamenti,"  and  Professor 
Beck,  in  ^'MonogrammataHermeneutices, 
Librorum  Novi  FcBderis,"  respectively  no- 
tice the  principal  expositors  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

COMMINATION,  means  a  threat  or  de- 
nunciation of  vengeance.  There  is  an  an- 
cient office  in  the  Church  of  England, 
entitled,  "A  Commination,  or  denouncing 
of  God's  anger  and  judgment  against  sin- 
ners, with  certain  prayers  to  be  used  on 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at  other  times  as 
the  ordinary  shall  appoint."  This  office, 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  is  one  of  the  last  memo- 
rials we  retain  of  that  solemn  penitence, 
which  during  the  primitive  ages  occupiea 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  discipline  of 
the  Chnstian  Church.  In  the  earliest  ages, 
those  who  were  guilty  of  grievous  sins 
were  solemnly  reduced  to  the  order  of 
penitents;  they  came  fasting  and  clad  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  on  the  occasion,  and 
after  the  bishop  had  prayed  over  tnem, 
they  were  dismissed  from  the  Church. 
They  then  were  admitted  gradually  to  the 
classes  of  hearers^  substrati,  and  consistentes, 
until  at  length,  after  long  trial  and  exem- 
plary conduct,  they  were  again  decreed 
worthy  of  communion.  This  penitential 
discipline  at  length,  from  various  causes, 
became  extinct,  ooth  in  the  Eastern  ana 
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Western  Churches :  and,  from  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  the  eolemn  oftice  of 
the  first  day  of  Lent  was  the  only  memo- 
rial of  this  ancient  discipline  in  the  West. 
The  Church  of  England  nas  long  used  this 
office  nearly  as  we  do  at  present,  as  we 
find  almost  exactly  the  same  appointed  in 
the  MS.  Sacramentary  of  Leofric,  which 
was  written  for  our  Church  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century ;  and  year  by  year  she  di- 
rects her  ministers  to  lament  the  defection 
of  the  godly  discipline  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

The  preface  which  the  Church  has  pre- 
fij^ed  to  this  office  will  supply  the  room  of 
an  introduction.  It  informs  us  that,  '^  in 
the  primitive  Church,  there  was  a  godly 
discipline  j  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notori- 
ous crimes  were  put  to  open  penance,  and 
punished  in  this  world,  that  their  souls 
might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ; 
ana  that  others,  admonished  by  their  ex-, 
ample,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.'' 
The  manner  in  which  this  discipline  was 
inflicted,  is  thus  recorded  by  Gratian :  On 
the  first  day  of  Lent  the  penitents  were 
to  present  tnemselves  before  the  bishop 
clotned  with  sackcloth,  with  naked  feet, 
and  eyes  turned  to  the  ground :  and  this 
was  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  clergy  of  the  diocese,  who  were 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repen- 
tance. These  introduced  them  into  the 
Church,  where  the  bishop,  all  in  tears,  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  repeated  the  seven 
penitential  psalms.  Then,  rising  from 
prayers.  the)r  threw  ashes  upon  them,  and 
coverea  their  heads  with  sackcloth ;  and 
then  with  mournful  sighs  declared  to 
them,  that,  as  Adam  was  cast  out  of  para- 
dise, so  they  must  be  cast  out  of^  the 
Church.  Then  the  bishop  commanded 
the  officers  to  turn  them  out  of  the  church 
doors,  and  all  the  clergy  followed  after, 
repeating  that  curse  upon  Adam,  ^'  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread.'' 
The  like  penance  was  inflicted  upon  them 
the  next  time  the  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered, which  was  the  Sunday  following. 
And  all  this  was  done,  to  the  end  that  the 
penitents,  observing  how  great  a  disorder 
the  Church  was  in  by  reason  of  their 
crimes,  should  not  lightly  esteem  of  pe- 
nance. 

Though  this  discipline  was  severe,  yet 
the  many  good  consequences  of  it  showed 
it  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  Church  in 
Bucceedm^  ages ;  so  that  it  was  anciently 
exercised  m  our  own,  as  well  as  in  foreign 


churches.  But  in  later  ages,  during  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  this 
godly  discipline  degenerated  into  a  formal 
and  customary  confession  upon  Ash  Wed- 
nesdays, used  by  all  persons  indifferently, 
whether  penitents  or  not,  from  whom  no 
other  testimony  of  their  repentance  was 
required,  than  that  they  should  submit  to 
the  empty  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes 
upon  their  heads.  But  this  our  wise  re- 
formers prudently  laid  aside  as  a  mere 
shadow  and  show ;  and  not  without  hearty 
grief  and  concern,  that  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  abominable  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  their  formal  confes- 
sions and  pretended  absolutions,  in  their 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  their  sordid  com- 
mutations of  penance  for  money,  had  let 
the  people  loose  from  those  primitive 
bands  ot  discipline,  which  tender  really 
to  their  amendment,  but  to  which,  through 
the  rigor  and  severity  it  enjoins,  they 
found  it  impracticable  to  reduce  them 
again.  However,  since  they  could  not  do 
what  they  desired,  they  desired  to  do  as 
much  as  they  could;  and  therefore,  till 
the  said  discijpline  may  be  restored  again 
(which  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  expect- 
ed in  these  licentious  times),  they  have 
endeavored  to  supply  it  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  by  appointing  an  office  to  be 
used  at  this  season,  called  '^  A  commina- 
tion,  ori  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and 
judgments  against  sinners: "  that  so  the 
people,  being  apprised  of  Uob's  wrath  and 
indign'ation  against  their  wickedness  and 
sins,  may  not  be  encouraged,  through  the 
want  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  to  follow 
and  pursue  tnem ;  but  be  moved  by  the 
terror  of  the  dreadful  judgments  of  God, 
to  supply  that  discipline  to  themselves, 
by  severely  judging  and  condenming 
themselves,  and  so  to  avoid  beingjudged 
and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  oi  God. 

2.  But,  besides  '4he  first  day  of  Lent," 
on  which  it  is  expressly  enjoined,  it  is  also 
supposed,  in  the  tide  of  it,  to  be  used  ^^  at 
other  times,  as  the  ordinary  shall  direct." 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  observation  of 
Bucer ;  for  it  was  originally  ordered  upon 
Ash  Wednesdays  only,  and  therefore  in 
the  first  Common  t^rayer  Book  it  had  no 
other  title,  but  "  The  First  Day  of  Lent, 
commonly  called  Ash  Wednesday."  But 
Bucer  approving  of  the  office,  and  not  see- 
ing reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to 
one  day,  and  not  used  oftener,  at  least  four 
times  a  year,  the  tide  of  it  was  altered 
when  it  came  to  be  reviewed;  from  which 
time    it   was   called,  ''A   commination 
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against  sinners,  with  certain  prayers  to  be 
used  at  divers  times  in  the  year."  How 
often,  or  at  what  particular  times,  we  do 
not  find  prescribed ;  except  that  Bishop 
Cosins  informs  us  from  the  Visitation  Ar- 
ticles of  Archbishop  Grind al  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1576, 
that  it  was  appointed  three  times  a  year : 
namely,  on  one  of  the  three  Sundays  next 
before  Easter,  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays 
next  before  Pentecost,  and  on  one  of  the 
two  Sundays  next  before  Christmas;  that 
is,  I  suppose  the  ofRce  was  appointed 
yearly  to  be  used  on  these  three  days,  as 
well  as  on  Ash  Wednesday.  For  that  Ash 
Wednesday  was  then  the  solemn  day  of 
all,  and  on  which  this  ofRce  was  never  to 
be  omitted,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pre- 
face, which  is  drawn  up  for  the  peculiar 
use  of  that  day.  And  accordingly  we  find, 
that,  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prayer,  a 
clause  was  added,  that  it  was  to  be  used 
"  especially  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  com- 
monl)^  called  Ash  Wednesday."  How- 
ever, in  our  own  liturgy,  the  title  stood  as 
above,  till  the  last  review^  when  a  clause 
was  added  for  the  sake  of  explaining  the 
word  commination ;  and  the  appointing  of 
the  times  on  which  it  should  be  used,  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  or  the 
ordinary.  So  that  the  whole  title,  as  it 
stands  now,  runs  thus :  "  A  Commination, 
or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  sinners,  with  certain  prayers 
to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at 
other  times,  as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint." 
The  ordinaries,  indeed,  seldom  or  never 
make  use  of  the  power  here  given  them, 
except  that  sometimes  they  appoint  part 
of  the  office,  namely,  from  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  to  the  end,  to  be  used  upon  solemn 
days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  But  as 
to  the  whole  office,  it  is  never  used  en- 
tirely but  upon  the  day  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  it,  namely,  "  the  first  day  of  Lent." 
--Wheaily. 

[The  office  for  *'  A  Commination,  or  de- 
nouncing of  God's  anger  and  judgments 
against  smners,"  was  left  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican Book,  but  the  three  concluding 
prayers  of  that  office  were  introduced 
Mito  the  service  for  Ash  Wednesday,  im- 
mediately after  the  collect  for  that  day.] 

COMMISSARY,  is  a  tiUe  of  jurisdiction, 
appertaining  to  him  that  exercises  eccle- 
siastical junsdiction,  in  places  so  far  dis- 
tant from  the  chief  city,  that  the  chancel- 
lor cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  conrt  without  great 
tronble  to  them. 


Chancellors,  or  bishops'  lawyers,  were 
first  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the 
2d  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  were  men  trained  up  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  to  direct  bishops  in  matters  of 
jud^ent  relating  to  ecclesiastical  afilairs. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  chancellor's 
authority  as  a  judge  may  be.  throughont 
the  diocese,  with  relation  to  tne  bishop's, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  commissary^s  au- 
thority extends  only  to  such  particular 
causes,  in  such  parts  of  the  diocese,  for 
which  he  holds  the  bishop's  commission 
to  act. 

In  the  Clementine  constitutions  this  offi- 
cer is  termed  officialis  foraneus.  By  the 
21st  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  he  shall  not  be 
within  the  statute  of  n  on -residence;  he 
may  grant  licenses ;  he  may  excommuni- 
cate, and  prove  a  last  will  and  testament : 
but  that  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  ordi- 
nary ;  and  a  grant  of  such  power  does  not 
hold  good  beyond  the  life  of  the  ordinary, 
and  does  not  bind  his  successor :  where, 
by  prescription  or  by  composition,  there 
are  archdeacons,  who  have  jurisdiction  in 
their  archdeaconries,  as  in  roost  places 
they  have,  there  the  office  of  commissary 
is  superfluous. — See  Gibson's  Codex^  vol.  i. 
Introductory  Discourse,  p.  25. 

COMMON  PRAYER.  (See  Liturgy.) 
By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the  Church 
of  England,  established  by  law,  and  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  is  a 
corrupt,  superstitious,  or  unlawful  worship 
of  God,  or  containeth  anything  in  it  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  let  him  be 
excommunicated  ipso  facto,  and  not  re- 
stored but  by  the  bishop  ot  the  place,  or 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  pub- 
lic revocation  of  such  his  wicked  errors. 

By  Canon  38.  If  any  minister,  after  he 
has  subscribed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of 
prayer,  or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  the  Communion  Book,  let 
nim  be  suspended ;  and  if  after  a  month 
he  does  not  reform  and  submit  himself^  let 
him  be  excommunicated;  and  then,  if  he 
shall  not  submit  himself  within  the  space 
of  another  month,  let  him  be  deposed  from 
the  ministry. 

And  by  Canon  98.  After  any  judge  eccle- 
siastical has  pronounced  judicially  against 
contemners  of  ceremonies,  for  not  observ- 
ing the  rites  and  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Eln^Iand,  or  for  contempt  of  public  prayer, 
no  judge  ad  quern  shall  allow  of  his  appeal, 
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unless  the  party  appellant  do  first  perso- 
nally promise  and  avow,  that  he  will  faith- 
fully keep  and  observe  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
also  the  prescribed  form  of  common  prayer 
and  do  likewise  subscribe  to  the  same. 

COMMUNION.  This  is  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist,  and  was  undoubtedly  taken  from 
St.  Paul's  account  of  that  sacrament;  where 
he  teaches,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Waterland 
observes,  that  the  effect  of  this  service  is 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  He  does  not, 
indeed,  call  the  sacrament  by  that  namej 
as  others  have  done  since.  He  was  sig- 
nifying what  the  thing  is.  or  what  it  does, 
rather  than  how  it  was  then  called.  (See 
Eucharist y  Lord's  Sapper ^  and  Consecration 
of  the  Elements.) 

The  office  for  the  holy  communion  is  a 
distinct  office,  and  there  is  no  direction  at 
what  time  of  the  day  it  shall  be  used, 
only  custom  has  determined  that  it  shall 
be  used  in  the  forenoon.  The  communion 
is  appointed  for  every  Sunday,  only  the 
Churcn  has  ordered  that  there  shall  oe  no 
communion  except  four  (or  three  at  least) 
communicate  wiin  the  priest.  The  absence 
of  the  weekly  eucharist  therefore  proves 
one  of  two  things;  either  that  the  sin  of 
the  people  is  so  great  that  even  in  the  large 
parishes  three  such  persons  ready  to  com- 
municate are  not  to  be  found  every  Sun- 
day, and  so  only  part  of  the  service 
can  be  used;  or  else  if  three  communi- 
cants can  be  found,  the  sin  of  the  clergy 
is  great  in  not  having  weekly  communion. 
''  In  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
where  there  are  many  priests  and  deacons, 
they  shall  all  receive  the  communion  with 
the  priest  every  Sunday  at  the  least."  We 
here  subjoin  the  directions  of  the  canons 
and  rubric. 

The  rubric  decrees,  there  shall  none  be 
admitted  to  the  holy  communion  until 
such  time  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready 
and  desirious  to  be  confirmed. 

By  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
1279,  it  is  ruled  that  none  shall  give  the 
communion  to  the  parishioner  of  another 
priest,  without  his  manifest  license ;  which 
ordinance  shall  not  extend  to  travellers, 
or  to  persons  in  danger,  nor  to  cases  of 
necessity. 

A  nd  by  Canon  28.  The  churchwardens, 
or  Questmen,  and  their  assistants,  shall 
raarK,  as  well  as  the  minister,  wnether 
any  strangers  come  often  and  commonly 
from  other  parishes  to  fheir  church,  and 


show  their  minister  to  them,  lest  perhaps 
they  be  admitted  to  the  Lord^s  table 
amongst  others ;  which  they  shall  forbid, 
and  remit  such  home  to  their  own  parish 
churches  and  ministers,  there  to  receive 
the  communion  with  the  rest  of  their  own 
neighbors. 

Rubric.  And  if  any  be  an  open  and 
notorious  evil  liver,  or  hate  done  any 
wrong  to  his  neighbors  by  word  or  deed^ 
so  that  the  congregation  be  thereby  of- 
fended, the  curate,  having  knowledge 
thereof,  shall  call  him  and  advertise  him, 
that  in  any  wise  he  presume  not  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  table  until  he  has  openly  de- 
clared himself  to  have  truly  repented,  and 
amended  his  former  nauchty  life,  that  the 
congregation  may  thereby  be  satisfied, 
which  before  were  offended ;  and  that  he 
has  recompensed  the  parties  to  whom  he 
has  done  wrong ;  or  at  least  declare  him- 
self to  be  in  full  purpose  so  to  do,  as  soon 
as  he  conveniently  may. 

Rubric.  The  same  order  shall  the  curate 
use  with  those  between  whom  he  per- 
ceiveth  malice  and  hatred  to  reign,  not 
suffering  them  to  be  partakers  of  the 
Lord's  table  until  he  know  them  to  be  re- 
conciled. And  if  one  of  the  parties  so  at 
variance  be  content  to  forgive,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  all  that  the  other  has 
trespassed  acainst  him,  and  to  make 
amends  for  that  he  himself  has  offended, 
and  the  other  party  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  a  godly  unity,  but  remain  still  in  his 
forwardness  and  malice,  the  minister  in 
that  case  ought  to  admit  the  penitent  per- 
son to  the  holy  communion,  and  not  nim 
that  is  obstinate.  Provided  that  every 
minister  so  repelling  any,  as  is  specified 
in  this  or  the  next  preceding  paragraph 
of  this  rubric,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  the  same  to  the  ordinary,  with- 
in fourteen  days  after  at  the  farthest ;  and 
the  ordinary  shall  proceed  against  the  of- 
fending person  according  to  the  canon. 

By  Canon  26.  No  minister  shall  in  any 
wise  admit  to  the  receiving  of  the  holy 
communion  any  of  his  cure  or  flock,  which 
be  openly  known  to  live  in  sin  notorious 
without  repentance;  nor  any  who  have 
maliciously  and  openly  contended  with 
their  neighbors;  nor  any  churchwardens 
or  sidesmen  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
presentment  of  offences  according  to  their 
oaths. 

By  Canon  27.  No  minister,  when  he 
celebrateth  the  communion,  shaJl  wittingly 
administer  the  same  to  any  but  to  such  as 
kneel,  under  pain  of  suspension;  nor. 
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under  the  like  pain,  to  any  that  refuse  to 
be  present  at  public  prayers,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  of  £ng1and ;  nor 
to  any  that  are  common  or  notorious  de- 
pravers of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
of  the  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  there- 
in prescribed:  or  of  anything  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  ordering  priests  and 
bishops;  or  to  any  that  have  spoken 
against  and  depraved  his  majesty's  sove- 
reign authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical  ] 
except  every  such  person  shall  first  ac- 
knowledge to  the  minister  before  thechurch- 
wardens  his  repentance  for  the  same,  and 

Eromise  by  word  (if  he  cannot  write)  that 
e  will  do  so  no  more ;  and  except  (if  he 
caji  write)  he  shall  first  do  the  same  under 
his  handwriting,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
minister,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place. 
Provided  that  every  minister  so  repelling 
any  (as  is  specified  either  in  this  or  the 
next,  preceding  constitution)  shall  upon 
complaint^  or  being  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary, signify  the  cause  thereof  unto  him, 
and  therein  obey  his  order  and  direction. 

By  Canon  109.  If  any  ofiend  their 
brethren,  either  by  adultery,  whoredom, 
incest,  or  drunkenness,  or  by  swearing, 
ribaldry,  usury,  or  any  other  uncleanness, 
or  wickedness  of  life,  such  notorious  of- 
fenders shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion  till  they  be  reformed. 

Canon  71.  No  minister  shall  administer 
the  holy  communion  in  any  private  house, 
except  it  be  in  times  of  necessity,  when 
any  being  either  so  impotent  as  he  cannot 
go  to  the  church,  or  very  dangerously  sick, 
are  desirous  to  be  {)artakers  of  this  holy 
sacrament,  upon  pain  of  suspension  for 
the  first  offence,  and  excommunication  for 
the  second.  Provided  that  houses  are  here 
reputed  for  private  houses,  wherein  are 
no  chapels  dedicated  and  allowed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  realm.  And  pro- 
vided, also,  under  the  pains  before  ex- 
pressed, that  no  chaplains  do  administer 
the  communion  in  any  other  places,  but  in 
the  chapels  of  the  said  houses ;  and  that 
also  they  do  the  same  very  seldom  upon 
Sundays  and  holy  days ;  so  that  both  the 
lords  and  masters  of  the  said  houses  and 
their  families  shall  at  other  times  resort  to 
their  own  parish  churches,  and  there  re- 
ceive the  holy  communion  at  least  once 
every  year. 

Canon  22.  We  do  require  every  mi- 
nister to  give  warning  to  his  parishioners 
publicly  in  the  church  at  morning  prayer. 


the  Sunday  before  every  time  of  his  ad- 
ministering that  holy  sacrament,  for  their 
better  preparation  of  themselves ;  which 
said  warning  we  enjoin  the  said  parish- 
ioners to  accept  and  obey,  under  the  pe- 
nalty and  danger  of  the  law. 

And  by  the  Rubric.  The  minister  shall 
always  give  warning  for  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  communion  upon  the  Sunday,  or 
some  holyday  immediately  preceding. 

Rubric.  So  many  as  intend  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  holy  communion  shall  signify 
tlieir  names  to  the  curate,  at  least  some 
time  the  day  before. 

Rubric.  There  shall  be  no  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  except  there  be  a 
convenient  number  to  communicate  with 
the  priest,  acccordin^  to  his  discretion. 
And  if  there  be  not  above  twenty  persons 
in  the  parish  of  discretion  to  receive  the 
communion,  yet  there  shall  be  no  comniu- 
nion,  except  four  (or  three  at  the  least) 
communicate  with  the  priest.  And  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and 
colleges,  where  there  are  many  priests 
and  deacons,  they  shall  all  receive  the  com- 
munion with  the  priest  every  Sunday  at 
the  least,  except  they  have  reasonable 
cause  to  the  contrary. 

Canon  82.  Whereas  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  in  all  churches  convenient  and 
decent  tables  are  provided  and  placed  for 
the  celebration  of^  the  holy  communion, 
we  appoint  that  the  same  tables  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  kept  and  repaired  in  suffi- 
cient and  seemly  manner,  and  covered  in 
time  of  divine  service  with  a  carpet  of 
silk  or  other  decent  stuff,  thought  meet  by 
the  ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question 
be  made  of^  it,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth 
at  the  time  of  the  ministration  as  becometh 
that  table ;  and  so  stand,  saving  when 
the  holy  communion  is  to  be  administered, 
at  which  time  the  same  shall  be  placed  in 
so  good  sort  within  the  church  or  chancel, 
as  thereby  the  minister  may  be  more  con- 
veniently heard  of  the  communicants  in 
his  prayer  and  ministration,  and  the  com- 
municants also  more  conveniently  and  in 
more  number  may  communicate  with  the 
said  minister. 

By  Canon  20.  The  churchwardens, 
against  the  time  of  every  communion, 
shall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish^  with  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  minister,  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  wnite 
bread,  and  of  good  and  wholesome  wine, 
for  the  number  of  communicants  that  shall 
receive  there;  which  wine  shall  be  brought 
to  the  communion  table  in  a  clean  and 
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sweet  standing  pot  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if 
not  of  purer  metal. 

And  by  the  rubric.  The  bread  and  wine 
for  the  communion  shall  be  provided  by 
the  curate  and  churchwardens  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish.  And  to  take  away 
all  occasion  of  dissension  and  superstition, 
which  any  person  has  or  might  have  con- 
cerning the  oread  and  wine,  it  shall  suffice 
that  the  bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be 
eaten,  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread 
that  conveniently^  may  be  gotten. 

In  the  rubric,  in  the  commanion  service 
of  the  second  Edward  VI.  it  was  ordained, 
that,  '^  whyles  the  clearkes  do  syng  the 
offertory,  so  many  as  are  disposed,  shall 
offer  to  the  poore  mennes  boxe,  every  one 
accordinge  to  his  habilitie  and  charitable 
mynde." 

And  by  the  present  rubric,  whilst  the 
aentence  of  the  offertory  are  in  reading, 
the  deacons^  churchwardens,  or  other  St 
person  appomted  for  that  purpose,  shall 
receive  the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other 
devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent  basin, 
to  be  provided  by  the  parish  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  reverently  bring  it  to  the  pnest, 
who  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it 
upon  the  holy  table.  And  after  divine 
service  is  ended,  the  money  given  at  the 
offertory  shall  be  disposed  of  to  such 
pious  and  charitable  uses  as  the  ministry 
and  churchwardens  shall  think  fit ;  wherein 
if  they  disagree,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  ordinary  shadl  appoint. 

Rubric.  Such  ornaments  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times 
of  their  ministrations,  shall  be  retained 
and  be  in  use  as  were  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  authority  of  parliament 
in  the  second  year  of  the  rei^n  of  king 
Edward  VI.  And  by  the  rubric  of  2  Ed- 
ward VI.,  which  had  this  authority  of 
Sarliament,  it  is  ordained,  that  upon  the 
ay,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
ministration  of  the  holy  communion,  the 
priest  t^at  shall  execute  the  holy  ministry 
shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed 
for  that  ministration;  that  is  to  say,  a 
white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope : 
and  where  there  be  many  priests  or 
deacons,  then  so  many  shall  be  ready  to 
help  the  priest  in  the  ministrations  as  shall 
be  requisite,  and  shall  have  upon  them 
likewise  the  vestures  appointed  for  their 
ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albes  with  tunicles. 
And  wnensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate 
the  holy  communion  in  the  churchy  or  exe- 
cute any  other  public  ministration,  he 
shall  have  upon  him,  besides  bis  rochet,  a 
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surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope  or  vestment, 
ana  also  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  handj  or 
else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain. 

Art.  28.  Transubstantiation  (or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine)  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  cannot 
be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament;  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

Art.  30.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not 
to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people ;  for  both 
the  parts  of  the  Lord's  sacrament,  by 
Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike. 

Rubric.  If  any  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  unconsecrated,  the  curate  shall 
have  it  to  his  own  use ;  but  if  any  remain 
of  that  which  was  consecrated,  it  shall  not 
be  carried  out  of  the  church,  but  the  priest, 
and  such  other  of  the  communicants  as  he 
shall  then  call  unto  him,  shall  immediately 
after  the  blessing  reverently  eat  and  drink 
the  same. 

By  the  ancient  canon  law,  every  layman 
(not  prohibited  by  crime  of  a  heinous 
nature)  was  required  to  communicate  at 
least  thrice  in  the  year^  namely,  at  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas;  and  the  se- 
cular clergy  net  communicating  at  those 
times  were  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Catholics.  And  by  the  rubric  in  the 
Book  of  Cotnmon  Prayer,  every  paridh- 
ioner  shall  communicate  at  least  three 
times  in  one  year,  of  which  Easter  to  be 
one. 

Rubric.  Upon  the  Sundays,  and  other 
holydays  (if  there  be  no  communion), 
shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed  at  the 
communion,  until  the  end  of  the  general 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
Church  militant  here  in  earth,  together 
with  one  or  more  of  the  collects  last  before 
rehearsed,  concluding  with  the  blessing. 

Since  tne  death  of  Christ  hath  recon- 
ciled God  to  mankind,  and  his  intercession 
alone  obtains  all  good  things  for  us,  we- 
are  enjoined  to  maKe  all  our  prayers  in  his 
name;  and,  as  a  more  powerful  way  of 
interceding,  to  commemorate  his  passion 
by  celebrating  the  holy  eucharist,  which  in 
the  purest  ages  was  always  joined  to  their 
pubUc  and  common  prayers.  (Acts,  ii.  42.^ 
And  as  evidence  that  our  Church  wishes  it 
were  so  still,  she  appoints  a  great  part  of 
this  office  to  be  usea  on  all  Sundays  and 
holydays,  and  orders  the  priest  to  say  it 
at  tne  altar,  the  place  where  all  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  of  old  were  wont  to  be 
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made,  because  there  was  the  proper  place  I 
to  commemorate  Jesus  our  otiiy  Mediator, 
by  whom  all  our  prayers  become  accepted. 
And  hence  the  ancients  call  this  office  *'  the 
service  of  the  altar,'^  which  in  the  time  of 
celebration  was  then  also,  as  our  rubric 
now  enjoins,  covered  wiih  a  fair  linen 
cloth.  As  for  the  primitive  and  original 
form  of  administration,  since  Christ  did 
not  institute  any  one  method,  it  was  vari- 
ous in  divers  churches,  only  all  agreed  in 
using  the  Lord's  prayer^  and  reciting  the 
words  of  institution,  which  therefore  some 
think  was  all  the  apostles  used*  but  their 
successors  in  several  churches  added  seve- 
ral devout  forms  thereunto,  which  being 
joined  to  the  original  order  used  by  the 
founder  of  each  church,  was  for  greater 
honor  called  by  the  name  of  that  first 
author ;  and  hence  we  have  now  the  liturgy 
used  at  Jerusalem  called  "The  Liturgy 
of  St.  James ;"  that  of  Alexandria,  called 
"  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark :"  that  of  Rome, 
called  "The  Liturgy  ot  St.  Clement ^'^ 
with  others  of  lesser  value ;  which,  by  the 
fancy  of  adding  to  them  in  every  age,  nave 
contracted  many  superstitions  of  later 
times,  and  yet  do  still  contain  many  genuine 
and  substantial  pieces  of  true  primitive 
devotion,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
modem  and  corrupt  additions.  But  since 
none  of  these  apostolical  liturgies  were  be- 
lieved of  divine  institution,  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  made  new  forms  for  their 
own  churches,  now  generally  used  in'  the 
east  J  and  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  composed  sacramentaries  tor  their 
^veral  churches;  and  the  Christians  in 
Spain  had  a  peculiar  order  for  this  office, 
called  '•'  The  Mozarabic  form  :'^  the  Galilean 
Church  had  another  distinct  trom  all  these  j 
and  St.  Gregory  was  so  far  from  imposing 
the  Roman  missal  on  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  advises  Augustine  the  monk 
to  review  all  liturgies,  and  take  out  of 
them  what  was  best,  and  so  to  compose  a 
form  for  this  nation.  And  when  the  Ro- 
man missal  (afterward  imposed  here)  was 
shamefully  cornipted,  our  judicious  re- 
formers made  use  of  this  ancient  and  just 
liberty ;  and,  comparing  all  liturgies,  the^ 
have  out  of  them  all  extracted  what  is 
most  pure  and  primitive,  and  so  composed 
this  admirable  office,  which,  as  Bishop 
Jewel  affirms,  "comes  as  nigh  as  can  be 
to  the  apostolic  and  ancient  Catholic 
ChuFch,"  and  indeed  is  the  most  exact 
now  extant  in  the  Christian  world,  the  ex- 
plaining whereof  will  effectually  serve  to 
assist  the  communicant  in  order  to  a  worthy 


preparation  before  the  receiving,  devout 
affections  in  receiving,  and  the  confirming 
of  his  holy  purposes  afterwards :  for  it  doth 
instruct  us  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known  and  to  be  done  in  this  sacred  and 
sublime  duty,  and  is  contrived  in  this  ca- 
rious method. 

The  whole  communion  office  consists 
of  four  parts.  First,  a  more  general  pre- 
paration to  the  communion,  and  as  either 
common  to  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
exercise  of,  1.  Repentance,  by  "theLoRD'S 
prayer,  the  collect  for  purity,"  and  "  the 
ten  commandments."  2.  Holy  desires,  by 
"  the  collects  for  the  king  "  and  "  the  day." 
3.  Of  obedience,  by  the  hearing  of  the 
"  epistle  and  gospel."  4.  Of  faith,  by  re- 
peating "  the  creed."  6.  Of  charity,  by 
the  "  offertory  "  and  "  the  prayer  for  the 
holy  Catholic  Church."  Or  else  this  gene- 
ral preparation  is  proper  to  those  who 
ought  to  communicite,  namely  "the  warn- 
ing before  the  communion,"  and  "the  ex- 
hortation to  it."  Secondly,  there  is  the 
more  immediate  preparation,  contained  in^ 
\.  The  proper  instructions,  in  "the  ex- 
hortation at  the  communion,"  and  "the 
immediate  invitation."  2.  The  form  of 
acknowledging  our  offences,  in  "  the  con- 
fession." 3.  The  means  or  insuring  our 
pardon,  by  "the  absolution,"  and  "the 
sentences."  4.  The  exciting  our  love  and 
gratitude  "in  the  preface,"  and  "the 
hymn"  called  "Trisagium."  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  celebration  of  the  mystery, 
consisting  of,  1.  The  communicant's  hum- 
ble approach,  in  "the  address."  2.  The 
ministers  blessing  the  elements,  in  "  the 
prayer  of  consecration."  3.  His  dis- 
tributing them  according  to  "  the  form  of 
administration."  Lastly,  there  is  the  post- 
communion,  containing,  I.  Prayers  and 
vows,  in  "  tne  Lord's  prayer,  the  first  and 
second  prayers  after  the  communion."  2. 
Praises  and  thanksgiving,  in  "  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis."  3.  The  dismission  by  "  the 
final  blessing." — Dean  Comber.      ^ 

Of  the  many  compellations  given  to  this 
sacrament  in  former  ages,  our  Church  has 
very  wisely  thought  it  fit  to  retain  these  two 
in  ner  public  service,  as  those  which  are 
most  ancient  and  scriptural.  As  for  the 
name  of  "the  Lord's  supper,"  which  name 
the  Papists  cannot  endure  to  have  this 
sacrament  called  by,  because  it  destroys 
their  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  and  their  use  of 
private  mass,  we  find  this  given  to  it,  as 
Its  proper  name  in  the  apostles*  time,  by 
St.  Paul  himself.  "  when  ye  come  together 
into  one  place,  tnis  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's 
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supper."  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  20.)  And  this  name 
is  frequently  given  to  it  by  ancient  writers. 
So  for  "  the  communion  ;  this  is  plainly 
another  scriptural  name  of  the  same  holy 
5«icrament.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ?"  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  Which 
name  is  given  to  it,  partly,  because  by  this 
we  testify  our  communion  with  Christ  our 
head;  partly,  because  it  unites  us  together 
with  all  our  fellow-Christians ;  partly,  be- 
cause all  good  Christians  have  a  right  to 
partake  of  it :  hence,  with  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Basil.  ^*  to  communicate"  is  the 
common  wora  to  express  the  participation 
of  this  sacrament. — Dr,  Nicholls. 

The  reason  why  it  is  enjoined  that  no- 
tice shall  be  given  to  the  minister  when 
we  intend  to  communicate  is,  that  the 
minister  of  the  parish  may  have  time  to 
inform  himself  of  the  parties  who  design 
to  receive :  so  that,  if  there  be  any  among 
them  who  are  not  duly  qualified,  he  may 
persuade  them  to  abstain  for  some  time; 
or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  repel  them. 
Now,  in  several  cases,  persons  may  be  un- 
qualified to  partake  of  this  sacrament, 
either  by  the  prescript  of  God's  word,  or 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church. 

1.  A  want  or  a  contempt  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation  unqualifies  persons  to  receive ; 
for  the  rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, says,  "  No  one  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  holy  communion,  until  such  time  as 
he  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous 
to  be  confirmed."  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  ancient  Church;  and  the 
only  reasonable  impediment  to  confirma- 
tion is  the  want  of  a  bishop  near  the  place. 

2.  Persons  excommunicate,  or  who  are 
doing  penance  by  church  censure  for  any 
notorious  fault,  are  unqualified  to  receive ; 
for  such  persons  are  shut  out  from  the 
communion,  and  therefore  called  excom- 
municate. ' 

3.  Persons  under  frenzy  are  unqualified 
to  partake  of  the  holy  communion.  And 
all  persons,  under  the  foregoine  want  of 
qualification,  may  lawfully  be  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  communion  by  the  minister; 
for  the  ecclesiastical  law  imposes  great 
penalties  upon  the  minister,  who  shall  give 
them  the  communion  in  such  cases. 

4.  A  person  may  be  unqualified  by  no- 
torious wickedness,  or  fiagitiousness  of  life. 
But  of  this  more  in  the  next  note. — Dr. 
NichoUs, 

COMMUNION  OF  THE   SICK.     In 
thisoffice  we  have  an  example  of  the  bene- 


'volent  care  exhibited  by  the  Church  to- 
wards her  suffering  members.  As  all 
mortal  men  be  subject  to  many  sudden 
perils,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  ever 
uncertain  what  time  they  shall  depart  out 
of  this  life,  the  Church  has  not  only  pro- 
vided for  their  baptism,  and  for  the  visita- 
tions of  the  pastor,  but  nas  authorized  and 
directed  the  administration  to  them  of 
"  the  most  comfortable  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

Although  the  Church  maintains  that  the 
eucharist,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  pub- 
licly administered  in  the  consecrated  house 
of  God,  and  has  signified  her  disapproval 
of  solitary  communion  in  all  cases;  yet, 
when  by  sickness  her  members  are  incapa- 
ble of  presenting  themselves  at  the  altar, 
there  is  a  wise  and  tender  relaxation  of 
her  usages,  corresponding  with  the  pecu- 
liar necessity  of  the  case.  This  too  **  is 
exactly  conformable  to  the  most  early 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church ;  for  there 
IS  nothing  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers,  than  the  care  of  the 
Church  to  distribute  the  eucharist  to  all 
dying  persons  that  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it." 

"There  are  many  instances,"  says  Pal- 
mer, *'in  antiquity,  of  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  in.  private  for  the  sick.  Thus 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  eu- 
charist to  be  celebrated  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, not  many  hours  before  his  death. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  informs  us,  that  his 
father  communicated  in  his  own  chamber, 
and  that  his  sister  had  an  altar  at  home ; 
and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  administered 
the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  at  Rome. 
The  Church  is  therefore  justified  in  direct- 
ing the  eucharist  to  be  consecrated  in  pri- 
vate houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick; 
and  she  has  taken  care,  in  the  rubric 
immediately  preceding  the  office,  that  the 
sacrament  shall  be  decorously  and  reve- 
rently administered." 

In  the  distribution  of  th^  elements,  the 
rubric  orders  that  the  sick  person  shall 
receive  last.  This  is  done^ "  because  those 
who  communicate  with  him,  through  fear 
of  some  contagion,  or  the  noisomeness  of 
his  disease,  may  be  afraid  to  drink  out  of 
the  same  cup  after  him." 

By  the  present  rubric,  before  the  office 
for  tne  communion  of  the  sick,  it  is  ordered 
as  follows :  Forasmuch  as  all  mortal  men 
be  subject  to  many  sudden  perils,  diseases^ 
and  sicknesses,  and  ever  uncertain  what 
time  they  shall  depart  out  of  this  life; 
therefore,  to  the  intent  they  may  be  always 
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in  readiness  to  die  whensoever  it  shall 
please  Almighty  God  to  call  them,  curates 
shall  diligently  from  time  to  time  (but 
especially  in  the  time  of  pestilence  or 
other  infectious    sickness)    exhort    their 

Earishioners  to  the  often  receiving  of  the 
oly  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  when  it  shall  be 
publicly  administered  in  the  church ;  that, 
80  doing,  they  may,  in  case  of  sudden  visi- 
tation, have  the  less  cause  to  be  disquieted 
for  lack  of  the  same.  But  if  the  sick 
person  be  not  able  to  come  to  the  church, 
and  yet  is  desirous  to  receive  the  com- 
munion in  his  house,  then  he  must  give 
timely  notice  to  the  curate,  signifying  also 
how  many  there  are  to  communicate  with 
liim  (which  shall  be  three  or  two  at  the 
least),  and  having  a  convenient  place  in 
the  sick  man's  house,  with  all  thmgs  ne- 
cessary so  prepared,  that  the  curate  may 
reverently  minister,  he  shall  there  cele- 
brate the  holy  communion. 

But  if  a  man,  either  by  reason  of  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  or  for  want  of  warning 
in  due  time  to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of 
company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any 
other  just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the 
sacrament  oi  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
the  curate  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he 
do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stead- 
fieistly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
sufiered  death  upon  the  cross  for  him, 
and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption; 
earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he 
hath  thereby,  and  giving  him  hearty 
thanks  therefor;  he  doth  eat  and  drink 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ 

grofitably  to  his  souPs  health,   although 
e  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  with  his 
mouth. 

In  the  time  of  plague,  sweat,  or  other 
such  like  contagious  tunes  of  sickness  or 
diseases,  when  none  of  the  parish  can  be 

gotten  to  communicate  witn  the  sick  in 
leir  houses,  for  fear  of  infection,  upon 
special  request  of  the  deceased,  the  minis- 
ter may  only  communicate  witn  him. 

It  has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the 
Church,  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  apostolical  times,  for  persons  dange- 
rously sick  to  receive  the  noly  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  for  their  spiritual  com- 
fort and  assistance.  Hence  this  private 
communion  obtained  the  name  of  viaticum 
among  the  Latins,  and  a  correspondent 
name  amons  the  Greeks;  that  is,  provision, 
as  it  were,  laid  in  to  sustain  them  in  their 
jouroey  to  the  other  world.  Our  Church 
follows  this  example  of  the  primitive  ages. 


And  rather  than  the  sick  man  should  want 
so  necessary  a  comfort,  we  are  allowed  to 
dispense  it  in  a  private  house,  and  to  a 
small  company,  which  in  other  cases  we 
avoid.  Indeed  there  are  divers  weighty 
reasons  why  the  dying  Christian  should  re- 
ceive this  sacrament,  and  why  ministers 
should  persuade  them  to  it.  ana  labor  to  fit 
them  for  the  wcrrlhy  receiving  of  it  For, 
1.  This  is  the  highest  mystery  of  religion, 
and  fittest  for  those  who  are  by  sickness 
put  into  a  heavenly  frame  and  are  nearest 
to  perfection.  2.  This  is  God's  seal  of  re- 
mission to  ail  that  receive  it  with  penitence 
and  faith.  3.  This  arms  them  against  the 
fear  of  death,  by  setting  Jesus  before  them, 
who  died  lor  them,  and  hath  pulled  out  the 
sting  of  death.  4.  This  assures  them  of 
their  resurrection,  by  keeping  them  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  (John,  vi.  54.) 
5.  It  declares  they  die  in  the  peace  and 
communion  of  the  true  Church,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  And  if  the 
sick  man  have  done  all  the  duties  in  the 
foregoing  office,  he  is  prepared  to  die,  and 
therefore  fit  for  this  communion:  and  if 
he  do  receive  it  with  devotion,  tne  com- 
fortable assurances  of  God's  love  which  he 
gets  here,  will  never  leave  him  till  he  see 
God  face  to  face.  We  shall  only  add,  that, 
lest  the  fears  of  the  divine  displeasure 
which  sick  men  are  very  apt  to  entertain, 
should  trouble  their  minds,  and  hinder 
their  joy  and  comfort  in  this  holy  ordi- 
nance, tne  Church  hath  chosen  a  peculiar 
epistle  and  gospel  on  purpose  to  comfort 
them  and  deliver  them  from  these  fears, 
and  also  made  a  proper  collect  to  beg  pa- 
tience for  them  under  this  their  affliction. 
All  which  are  so  plain  they  need  no  expli- 
cation, but  only  reauire  the  sick  man's 
devout  attention,  ana  then  it  is  hoped  they 
will  not  fail  of  their  desired  effect. — Dr. 
NichollSf  Dean  Comber. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS.  (See 
Saints.)  This  is  an  article  of  the  creed  in 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  as  a  necessary 
and  infallible  truth,  that  such  persons  as  are 
truly  sanctified'  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
while  they  live  among  the  crooked  gene- 
rations of  men,  and  struggle  with  the 
miseries  of  this  world,  have  fellowship  with 
God  the  Father  (1  John,  i.  3.  2  Peter, 
i.  4),  with  QoD  the  Son  (1  John,  i.  3. 
2  John,  9.  John,  xvii.  20,  21,  23),  with 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  (Phil.  ii.  1.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14),  as  dwelling  with  them,  and  taking 
up  their  habitations  in  them;  that  they 
partake  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  the 
blessed  angels,  who  take  delight  in  the 
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ministration  for  their  benefit,  being  "  mi- 
nistering spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 

Sleb.  i.  14.  Luke,  xv.  10.  Matt,  xviii.  10) ; 
at  besides  the  external  fellowship  which 
they  have  in  the  Word  and  sacraments, 
witn  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  they 
have  an  intimate  union  and  conjunction 
with  all  the  saints  on  earth  as  the  living 
members  of  Christ.  (John,  i.  7.  Col. 
ii.  19.)  Nor  is  this  union  separated  by  the 
death  of  any;  but  as  Christ,  in  whom 
they  live,  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  so  have  they  fel- 
lowship with  all  the  saints,  who,  from  the 
death  of  Abel,  have  departed  in  the  true 
faith  and  fear  of  Goo,  and  now  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  Father,  and  follow  the 
I^mb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  (Heb.  xii. 
22,23.)  "Indeed,"  says  Bishop  Pearson, 
from  whom  this  article  is  taken,  "the 
communion  of  saints  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  those  who  are  departed  is 
demonstrated  by  their  communion  with 
the  saints  alive.  For  if  I  have  commu- 
nion with  a  saint  of  God  as  such  while  he 
liveth  here,  I  must  still  have  communion 
with  him  when  he  is  departed  hence ;  be- 
cause the  foundation  of  that  communion 
cannot  be  removed  by  death.  The  mys- 
tical union  between  Christ  and  his  Church, 
the  spiritual  conjunction  of  the  members 
with  the  head,  is  the  true  fbundation  of 
that  communion  which  one  member  hath 
with  another,  all  the  members  living  and 
increasing  by  the  same  influence  which 
they  receive  from  him.  But  death,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body,  maketh  no  separation 
in  the  mystical  union,  no  breach  of  the 
spiritual  conjunction ;  and,  consequently, 
there  must  continue  the  same  communion, 
because  there  remaineth  the  same  founda- 
tion. Indeed  the  saint  before  his  death 
had  some  communion  with  the  hypocrite, 
as  hearing  the  word,  professing  the  faith, 
receiving  the  sacraments  together:  which 
being  in  things  only  extemal,  as  they 
were  common  to  them  both,  and  all  sued 
extemal  actions  ceasing  in  the  person 
dead,  the  hypocrite  remaining  loseth  all 
communion  with  the  saint  departing,  and 
the  saints  surviving  cease  to  have  farther 
fellowship  with  the  hypocrite  dying.  But 
seeing  that  the  true  and  unfeigned  holiness 
of  man,  wrought  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  only  remaineth, 
but  also  is  improved  after  death ;  seeins 
that  the  correspondence  of  the  intemsd 
holiness  was  the   true    communion  with 


other  persons  during  life,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  divided  by  death,  which  hath 
no  power  over  that  sanctity  by  which  they 
were  first  conjoined.  But  although  this 
communion  of  the  saints  in  paradise  and 
on  earth,  upon  the  mystical  union  of 
Christ  their  head,  be  fundamental  and 
internal,  yet  what  acts  or  external  opera- 
tions it  produces  is  not  so  certain.  That 
we  communicate  with  them  in  hope  of 
that  happiness  which  |they  actually  enjoy 
is  evident ;  that  we  have  the  spirit  of  God 
given  us  as  an  earnest,  and  so  a  part  of 
their  felicity,  is  certain.  But  what  they 
do  in  heaven  in  relation  to  us  on  earth 
particularly  considered,  or  what  we  ought 
to  perform  in  reference  to  them  in  heaven, 
besides  a  reverential  respect  and  study  of 
imitation,  is  not  revealed  unto  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  can  be  concluded  by  ne- 
cessary deduction  from  any  principles  of 
Christianity.  They  who  first  found  this 
part  of  the  article  in  the  creed,  and  de- 
livered their  exposition  to  us,  have  made 
no  greater  enlargement  of  this  communion, 
as  to  the  saints  of  heaven,  than  the  society 
of  hope,  esteem,  and  imitation  on  our  side, 
of  desires  and  supplications  on  their  side  ; 
and  what  is  now  taught  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  as  an  unwarrantable,  so  a  noviti- 
ous,  interpretation." 

COMMUNION  IN  ONE  KIND.  The 
following  is  the  decree  of  the  popish  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  on  this  subject. 

Whereas,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
certain  persons  rashly  presume  to  assert, 
that  the  Christian  people  ought  to  receive 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  under 
both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine;  and  do  every- 
where communicate  the  laity,  not  only  m 
the  bread,  but  also  in  the  wme ;  and  per- 
tinaciously assert  also,  that  they  ought  to 
communicate  after  supper,  or  else  not 
fasting,  doing  this  contrary  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Church,  which  is  agreeable 
to  reason,  which  they  damnably  endeavor 
to  reprobate  as  sacrilegious,  tnis  present 
holy  general  Council  of  Constance,  law- 
fully assembled  in  the  Holt  Ghost,  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
faithful  against  this  enor,  after  much  and 
mature  deliberation  had  of  many  who  are 
learned  both  in  divine  and  human  law, 
declares,  decrees^  and  determines,  that, 
although  Christ  instituted  this  venerable 
sacrament  after  supper,  and  administered 
it  to  his  disciples  under  Doth  kinds  of  bread 
and  wine,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
laudable  authority  of  the  sacred  canons 
and  the  approved  custom  of  the  Church 
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has  observed,  that  this  sacrament  ought 
not  to  be  performed  after  supper,  nor  be 
received  by  the  faithful  unless  fasting,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  sickness,  or  any  other 
necessity,  either  duly  conceded  or  admit- 
ted by  the  Church ;  and,  in  hke  manner, 
that  although  in  the  primitive  Church  this 
sacrament  was  received  of  the  faithful  un- 
der both  kinds,  yet  for  the  avoiding  any 
dangers  and  scandals,  the  custom  has  rea- 
sonably been  introduced,  that  it  be  re- 
ceived by  the  officiating  persons  under 
both  kinds,  but  by  the  laily  only  under  the 
kind  of  bread;  since  it  is  to  be  believed 
most  firmly,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  whole  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  truly  contained  as  well  under  the  species 
of  bread  as  under  that  of  wine. 

On  which  we  may  fairly  remark,  full 
well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  traduion.  For 
CuRisT,  when  he  celebrated  the  eucharist, 
gave  the  cup  to  all  who  were  present ;  and 
whan  he  appointed  his  apostles  his  minis- 
ters to  celebrate  it,  he  bade  them  do  the 
same,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
But  ye  say,  whosoever  shall  dare  to  do  as 
Christ  has  bidden  him,  shall  be  effectually 
punished.  Can  human  impiety  exceed 
this  ?  — Perceval  on  the  Roman  Schism. 

COMMUNION  TABLE.  A  name  for 
the  altar  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
both  altar  and  table.  An  ahar  with  re- 
spect to  the  oblation :  a  table  with  respect 
to  the  feast.    (See  Altar.) 

COMMUTATION  OF  PENANCE. 
Penance  is  an  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
used  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which 
affects  the  body  of  the  penitent ;  by  which 
he  is  obliged  to  give  public  satisfaction  to 
the  Church  for  the  scandal  he  has  occa- 
sioned by  his  evil  example.  Commutation 
of  penance  is  the  permission  granted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  pious  uses,  in  lieu  of 
public  penance.     (See  Penitents.) 

COMPETENTES.  An  order  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  primitive  Church,  being 
the  immediate  candidates  for  baptism. 

COMPLINE,  or  COMPLETORIUM,was 
the  last  service  of  the  day,  before  the  Re- 
formation. This  hour  of  prayer  was  first 
appointed  by  the  celebrated  abbot  Bene- 
dict, in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  England,  at  the  revision 
of  our  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  only  prescribed  public  worship  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening ;  and  in  mak- 
ing this  regulation  she  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied :  for  though  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 


to  pray  continually,  yet  the  precise  times 
and  seasons  of  prayer,  termed  canonical 
hours,  do  not  rest  on  any  divine  command ; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  pronounced  bind- 
ing on  all  churches  *by  any  general  council ; 
neither  has  there  been  any  uniformity  in 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
respect.  Besides  this,  the  churches  of  the 
Alexandrian  patriarchate,  which  were 
founded  by  the  holy  evangelist  Mark,  only 
appointed  two  public  assemblies  in  the 
day;  and  no  more  were  customary,  even 
in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  the  rest  of 
the  day  being  left  for  private  and  voluntary 
prayer  and  meditation.  Thus  also  the 
Church  of  England  left  her  clergy  and 
people  to  follow  in  private  the  injunction 
of  tne  apostle,  to  "  pray  without  ceasing ;" 
for,  as  John  Cassian  observes,  a  voluntary 
gift  of  praise  and  prayer  is  even  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  those  duties  which 
are  compelled  by  the  canons;  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  Church  of  England  did  not  in- 
tend that  her  children  should  ofifer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  only 
in  the  morning  and  evening  when  she  ap- 
pointed those  seasons  for  public  worship. 
Indeed,  we  find  that  a  book  of  private 
devotion,  containing  offices  for  several 
hours  of  prayer,  and  entitled  the  "  Hora- 
rium,"  was  published  by  royal  authority 
A.  D.  1560,  from  which  Dr.  Cosins,  bishop 
of  Durham,  chiefly  derived  his  "  Collec- 
tion of  Private  Devotion,"  &c. — Palmer. 

CONCEPTION  (IMMACULATE)  OF 
THE  HOLY  VIRGIN.  A  festival  of  the 
Romish  Church,  observed  on  the  8th  of 
December,  to  commemorate  the  fiction 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived^  and 
born  immaculatej  that  is,  without  original 
sin.  Leo  Allatius  carries  ihe  origin  or  this 
festival  as  high  as  the  eighth  century; 
others  no  higher  than  the  twelfth ;  at 
which  time  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
settled  it  for  the  Greek  Church.  At  the 
same  time  the  opinion  began  to  gain 
ground  in  France  and  England.  Sixtus 
IV.  expressly  enjoined  the  observance  of  it, 
by  his  constitutions,  in  1476  and  1483; 
which  were  confirmed  by  Alexander  VII., 
in  1661.  But,  notwithstanding  this  autho- 
rity, the  fiction  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, though  reckoned  a  pious  opinion, 
is  said  to  be  no  article  ot  faith  in  the 
Romish  Church,  several  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  opposed  it;  as  St.  Bernard, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  Alex- 
ander Hallensis. 

CONCEPTION  OF  OUR  LADY.      A 
religious  order  in    the  Romish  Church, 
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founded  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva,  sister  of 
James,  first  count  of  Portalegro,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal. 

CONCLAVE.  The  place  where  the 
cardinals  meet  for  the  choosing  of  a  new 
pope :  the  assembly  itself  is  also  called  by 
this  name,  and  it  depends  upon  the  mem- 
bers themselves  to  choose  the  place,  al- 
though for  some  time  since  the  Vatican 
has  been  constantly  used.  Here  they  erect, 
in  a  large  apartment,  as  many  deal  cells 
as  there  are  cardinals,  with  lodges  and 
places  for  the  conclavists,  who  shut  them- 
selves in  to  wait  and  serve  the  cardinals. 
These  little  chambers  have  their  numbers, 
and  are  drawn  by  lot,  so  that  it  often  hap- 
pens that  cardinals  of  different  factions 
lodge  near  one  another.  These  are  made 
up  during  the  nine  days'  ceremony  for  the 
pope's  funeral ;  during  which  time  any- 
Dodv  may  go  in  and  see  the  cells,  which 
are  hung  on  the  outside  with  screen  serge 
or  camlet,  only  those  that  belong  to  the 
favorites  of  the  deceased,  or  are  such  as 
had  been  promoted  by  him,  are  covered 
with  deep  violet  colored  cloth,  and  over 
each  are  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  who 
lives  in  it.  Between  the  cells  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  there  is  a  long  gallery 
for  the  convenience  of  the  conclave,  and 
it  is  from  this  that  the  cells  receive  their 
light.  The  day  after  the  pope's  burial,  that 
is,  the  tenth  after  his  decease,  the  cardi- 
nals, having  heard  mass,  invoke  the  Holy 
Ghost  (as  they  term  it)  and  go  in  proces- 
sion two  by  two  into  the  conclave,  where 
they  all  meet  in  the  chapel  every  morning 
ana  evening  for  a  scrutiny,  which  is  done 
by  writing  their  suffrages  in  little  billets, 
and  putting  them  into  a  chalice  that  stands 
upon  the  altar:  when  all  are  put  in,  two 
cardinals  are  chosen  by  the  rest  to  read 
those  openly  who  are  named,  and  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  number  of  each,  and 
this  is  done  till  two-thirds  join  for  the  same 
person ;  but  a  pope  is  seldom  chosen  after 
this  manner.  When  it  appears  that  after 
the  scrutiny  they  do  not  agree,  they  come 
to  what  they  call  an  accez  or  access,  that 
is,  a  trial  whether  he  who  has  most  voices 
in  the  scrutiny  could  reach  to  two-thirds ; 
but  it  is  observable  that  they  cannot  give 
their  suffrages  in  the  accez  to  those  whom 
they  have  appeared  for  in  the  scrutiny. 
If  this  does  not  succeed  they  have  recourse 
to  the  way  of  inspiration  (as  they  term  it), 
which  is  an  open  declaration,  or  rather 
combination  ot  many  cardinals  to  cry  to- 
gether such  a  cardinal  is  pope.  For  exam- 
ple JUieri  Papa  is  begun  by  one  or  two 


chiefs  of  a  party,  when  they  find  suffrages 
enough  to  assure  them  that  this  method 
will  not  fail,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  car- 
dinals are  forced  to  join,  that  they  may 
not  incur  the  pope's  displeasure,  who 
would  be  chosen  in  spite  of  them.  The 
scrutiny  is  managed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: each  cardinal  prepares  his  billef, 
wherein  he  writes  his  own  name  and  that 
of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes,  and 
another  word  of  device;  the  cardinal's 
name  is  written  under  the  fold  of  the  pa- 
per, and  sealed  with  a  seal  for  that  pur- 
Eose.  The  name  of  the  chosen  is  written 
y  the  conclavist  under  another  fold  with- 
out the  seal,  and  the  word  by  which  the 
cardinal  knows  that  it  is  his  name  which 
is  read,  is  written  on  the  outside,  as  Deo 
voknte,  or  the  like ;  the  fold  which  covers 
the  cardinal's  name  is  never  opened  until 
the  pope  be  chosen,  who,  to  know  those 
who  voted  for  him,  unfolds  all.  The  motto 
serves  in  the  accez,  that  it  may  appear 
that  each  cardinal  has  given  another  be- 
sides that  in  the  scrutiny,  seeitig  two  bil- 
lets with  different  persons  under  the  same 
name ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  scrutiny  and 
accez,  if  the  suffrage  be  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  election,  they  burn  all  the 
billetings  that  the  electors'  names  may  be 
kept  secret.  Each  cardinal  during  the 
conclave  is  allowed  but  two  servants,  or 
three  at  most,  and  this  only  to  princes,  or 
for  some  particular  privilege.  Several  seek 
for  this  employment  because  the  new 
elected  pope  gives  each  conclavist  three 
or  four  hundred  livres,  and  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  that  passes :  yet  the 
place  is  U'oublesome  enougn,  because  they 
must  take  in  their  meat  and  drink  from  a 
certain  place  common  to  all  that  live  in 
the  same  part,  must  wait  at  table  and  be 
as  strictly  confined  as  their  masters. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or  in- 
dex  to  the  Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading 
words  are  ranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
books,  chapters,  and  verses  wherein  they 
occur  referred  to,  to  assist  in  finding  out 
passages,  and  comparing  the  several  signi- 
fications of  the  same  word. 

Cruden's  "Concordance"  is  well-known 
and  valued  by  every  biblical  student. 

Crutwell's  "  Concordance  of  Parallels" 
is  useful,  but  the  number  of  parallel  passa- 
ges referred  to,  and  sometimes  the  slight- 
ness  of  their  connexion,  renders  the  work 
less  useful  on  ordinary  occasions  than  the 
marginal  references  in  our  Bibles. 

Gastrell's  "  Christian  Institutes^'  Locke 
and   Dodd's   "Common-place   Book   of 
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Scripture,"  Strutl's  work  with  the  same  ti- 
tle, and  Mathew  Talbot's  "  Analysis  of 
the  Holy  Bible,"  all  assume  the  character 
of  a  concordance. 

CONCORDAT.  An  instrument  execu- 
ted in  1801,  between  Bonaparte  and  pope 
Pius  VIT.,  to  which  the  present  Gallican 
Church  owes  its  origin,  in  a  much  stronger 
sense  than  any  in  vvhich  the  Romanist 
can  refer  the  origin  of  the  Churdh  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Reformation.  For  an  account 
of  this  concordat  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  the  Church  of  France.  (See 
Church.) 

CONCORDAT.  There  is  also  a  much 
earlier  agreement  between  the  crown  of 
France  and  the  pope,  generally  known 
by  the  same  name,  viz.,  the  agree- 
ment of  Francis  I.  with  pope  I^o.  X,  in 
1516,  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction: 
and  here  we  must  observe,  that  Clothaire 
11.  issued  an  edict  in  ^15,  approved  by  all 
the  bishops  of  his  kinj^dom,  assembled  at 
the  lifth  Council  of  Paris,  by  which  he 
ordered  that  no  bishop,  thouo:h  chosen  by 
the  clergy  and  people,  should  be  conse- 
crated if  the  king  did  not  approve  of  him : 
and  he  that  should  be  nominated  by  the 
king  should  be  accepted,  if  the  metro- 
politan found  no  just  cause  to  reject  him. 
Now  kin^  Charles  VII.,  in  the  Council  of 
Bourges,  m  1438,  established  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction,  whereby  part  of  the  clergy, 
without  consulting  with  the  people  or  the 
archbishops  or  other  bishops  of  provinces, 
chose  their  bishops,  leaving  the  king  the 
privilege  of  consenting  to,  and  confirming 
the  election  if  he  liked  it.  This  the  court 
of  Rome  resented :  the  court  first  desired, 
and  afterwards  in  tne  Lateran  Council  citea 
this  kin^  and  the  clergy  of  France  to  ap- 
pear and  give  their  reasons,  why  they  did 
not  abolish  that  ordinance;  whereupon 
king  Francis  I.  made  this  agreement,  called 
a  Concordat,  with  pope  Leo.  X.,  whereby 
the  king  had  the  power  to  nominate  such 
as  he  thought  fit  for  bishops,  &c.j  and  the 
pope,  if  he  found  no  fault,  either  m  respect 
of  the  capacity  or  life  of  the  person  in  no- 
mination, was  to  issue  the  papal  bull  for 
the  consecration.  The  parliament,  clergy, 
and  the  university  of  Paris  were  much 
against  registering  this  agreement;  and, 
though  they  consented  to  it  at  last,  yet 
they  solemnly  protested,  that  they  dia  it 
only  in  obedience  to  the  king's  repeated 
commands.  This  concordat  difTered  from 
that  of  Clothaire,  that  the  pope,  by  this, 
had  no  power  to  examine  the  ability  of 
the  person  elected ;  so  that,  in  his  time, 


they  consecrated  their  bishops,  withont 
troubling  themselves  to  send  to  Rome  for 
bulls.     (See  Pragmatic  Sanction.) 

CONCORDAT,  GERM ANIC.or  the  Con- 
cordat of  Germany.  A  treaty  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  afifairs,  made  m  1488,  be- 
tween pope  Nicholas  V.  and  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  confirmed  by  Clement  VIII. 
and  Gregory  XIII.  It  comprehended  four 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  pope  re- 
served to  himself  the  conferring  of  all 
vacant  benefices  at  Rome,  and  100  days' 
journey  from  it,  of  whatever  degree,  either 
secular  or  regular,  which  before  went  by 
election,  without  exception  of  cardinafs 
or  other  ofiicers  of  the  holy  see.  The 
second  concerns  the  elections  that  are 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope,  as  metro- 
polises, cathedrals,  and  monasteries,  de- 
pending immediately  on  the  pope,  and 
navin^  the  privilege  of  canonicsil  election. 
The  tnird  concerns  livings  that  are  suc- 
cessively given  by  the  popes  and  their 
proper  patrons;  that  the  pope  has  the 
privilege  to  confer  both  secular  and   re- 

fular  livings,  for  the  months  of  January, 
larch,  May,  July,  September,  November ; 
and  the  bishop  or  archbishop  within  the 
district  of  their  dioceses  during  the  other 
months.  The  fourth  and  last  part  speaks  of 
the  annates  or  first-fruits,  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  the  incumbent. 

CONDIGNITY  and  CONGRUITi'. 
Terms  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  express 
their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  human 
merit  and  deserving.  The  Scotists  main- 
tain that  it  is  possible  for  man  in  his 
natural  state  so  to  live  as  to  deserve  the 
grace  of  GJod,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation ;  this  natural  fitness 
{congruitas)  for  grace,  being  such  as  to 
oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  the 
merit  of  congruity.  The  Thomists,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  man,  by  the 
divine  assistance,  is  capable  of  so  living  as 
to  merit  eternal  life,  to  be  worthy  {con- 
dignus)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  GrOD.  In  this 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  pre- 
paration for  the  grace  which  enables  him 
to  be  worthy  J  is  not  introduced.  This  is 
the  merit  of  condigniiy. 

Article  XIII.  Works  done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch 
as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive 
grace,  or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  de- 
serve grace  of  congruity :  yea,  rather,  for 
that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed 
and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we 
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doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of 
sin. 

CONFALON.  A  confraternity  of  se- 
culars in  the  Church  of  Rome,  called 
penitents,  established  first  of  ail  by  some 
Roman  citizens.  Henry  III.  began  one 
at  Paris  in  1583,  and  assisted  himself  in 
the  habit  of  a  penitent,  at  a  procession 
wherein  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  carried  the 
cross,  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

CONFESSION.  (See  Auricular  Con- 
fession.) The  verbal  acknowledgment  of 
sin.  The  following  are  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Church  of  England  on 
this  subject.  The  Warning  for  the  CeU" 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communwn:  ^^  Because 
it  is  requisite  that  no  man  should  come 
to  the  holy  communion  but  with  a  full 
faith  in  God's  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet 
conscience ;  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 
you  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his 
conscience  therein,' but  requireth  further 
comfort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me  or 
some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister 
of  God's  word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by 
the  ministration  of*  God's  holy  word  he 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  to- 
getner  with  ghostljr  counsel  and  advice  to 
me  quietine;  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
avoidm^  of  scruple  and  doubtfulness." 
Rubric  tn  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick:  "  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be 
moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with 
any  weighty  matter.  After  which  con- 
fession, the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it),  after  this 
sort."  By  the  113ih  canon,  empowering 
ministers  to  prevent  ofiences  at  the  court 
of  visitation,  it  is  provided  that  ^*  if  any 
man  confess  his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to 
the  minister,  for  the  unburdening  of  his 
conscience,  and  to  receive  spirituu  conso- 
lation and  ease  of  mind  from  him,  he  shall 
not  in  any  wise  be  bound  by  this  constitu- 
tion, but  is  strictly  charged  and  admonished 
that  he  do  not  at  any  time  reveal  and  make 
known  to  any  person  whatsoever,  any 
crime  or  ofience  so  committed  to  his  trust 
and  secresy  (except  they  be  such  crimes 
as,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  his  own  life 
may  be  called  in  question  for  concealing 
the  same),  under  pain  of  irregularity." 

In  the  primitive  Church,  no  other  con- 
fession of^sins  was  required  in  order  to 
receive  baptism  than  the  general  renunci- 
ation of  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Nor  did  the  Church  lay  any  obligation 
on  the  consciences  of  men,  to  make  either 


public  or  private  confession  of  their  sins 
to  any  but  God,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  the  communion.  The  confessions  of 
the  primitive  Christians  were  all  voluntary, 
and  not  imposed  upon  them  by  any  laws 
of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  wnich  it 
must  be  owned,  that  private  confession, 
though  not  absolutely  required,  yet  was 
allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  ancients, 
in  some  cases,  and  upon  special  occasions. 
For,  first,  they  advised  men,  in  case  of 
lesser  sins,  to  make  confession  mutually  to 
each  other,  that  they  might  have  each 
other's  prayers  and  assistance,  according 
to  the  advice  of  St.  James,  *'  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed."  Which, 
though  it  be  produced  by  the  Romanists 
in  favor  of  auricular  confission  to  a  priest, 
yet  the  ancients  understood  it  only  as  a 
direction  to  Christians  to  confess  mutually 
to  each  other.  2.  In  case  of  injnries  done 
to  any  private  person,  it  was  ex{)ected  that 
the  offender  should  make  a  private  con- 
fession of  his  faults  to  the  person  injured. 
3.  When  men  were  under  any  pnerplexities 
of  mind,  or  troubles  of  conscience,  this 
was  another  case  in  which  they  were  di^ 
rected  to  have  recourse  to  some  pastor, 
and  to  take  his  counsel  and  advice.  4. 
Origen  gives  another  reason  for  confessing 
private  sins  to  the  priest,  which  is,  that  he 
was  the  fittest  judge  when  it  was  proper 
to  do  public  penance  for  private  offences. 
(See  Penitentiary^ 

The  Romish  Church  not  only  requires 
confession  as  a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament ;  and  this 
greatly  adds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  of 
3iat  Cfhurch  over  the  laity.  "  Confession 
submits  a  fearful  penitent,  whose  con- 
science is  oppressed  with  scruples,  loaded 
with  remorse,  and  weakened  by  the  re- 
membrance of  its  sins,  to  the  absolute  will 
of  a  cunning  priest,  wno  beholds  sceptres 
at  his  feet,  humbles  crowns,  and  makes 
those  tremble  who  strike  terror  into  whole 
nations."  Confession,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  must  be  made  in  the  daytime^  and, 
if  possible,  when  there  are  people  m  the 
Church.  As  soon  as  the  penitent  comes 
up  to  the  confessional,  or  the  seat  of  the 

Sriest  who  confesses,  he  makes  the  sign  of 
le  cross,  and  asks  the  confessor's  bles- 
sing. Then  the  penitent  kneels,  with  his 
hands  clasped  and  uplifted.  The  confes- 
sional is  open  before,  and  has  two  lattice 
windows  in  it,  one  on  each  side.  The  con- 
fessor sits  with  his  cap  on  his  head,  arid 
his  ear  stooped  towards  the  penitent,  in 
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which  posture  he  receives  his  confession 
in  a  whisper;  whence  it  is  c&Wed auricular 
confession.  This  ended,  the  priest  uncovers 
himself,  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand 
towards  the  penitent,  pronounces  the  ab- 
solution.    (See  Penance.) 

That  confession  is  a  custom  observed  in 
the  Greek  Church  is  past  all  dispute.  Ri- 
cautxalis  this  practice  "  One  of  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  Eastern  Churches; 
the  axis  upon  which  their  whole  ecclesi- 
astical polity  turns,  and  that  without  which 
the  clergy  would  no  longer  have  any  au- 
thority or  influence  over  the  consciences  of 
the  people,  and  would  very  seldom  be  able 
to  reprove  them  in  a  country  where  they 
could  fly  to  the  arms  of  infidels  for  shel- 
ter and  protection  against  the  censures 
and  reprenensions  of  their  own  pastors.^' 
There  are  four  stated  times  in  the  year  for 
confession.  The  penitent  withdraws  with 
the  priest  to  some  remote  corner  of  the 
church,  where  he  sits  down  with  his  head 
uncovered,  and  the  confessor  assures  him, 
the  angel  of  the  Lordis  there  present  to  take  his 
confession,  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  conceal  none  of  his  sins.  After  confes- 
sion, the  penitent  receives  absolution,  and 
gives  the  priest  a  small  gratuity  of  money 
for  his  trouble.  If  we  may  credit  a  judi- 
cious and  learned  traveller,  the  practice  of 
confession  is  enormously  abused  by  the 
Greeks.  If  a  penitent  acknowledges  he 
has  robbed  another,  the  priest  asks  him 
whether  the  person  injured  be  a  native  of 
his  own  country,  or  a  Frank  :  if  the  peni- 
tent answers  the  latter,  "  Then  there  is  no 
harm  done,"  says  the  priest,  "provided 
we  share  the  booty  between  us.'^  These 
are  natural  consequences  of  the  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  the  Greeks  in  general. 

"  tt  standelh  with  us  in  the  Church  of 
England,"  saith  Hooker,  "  as  touching 
public  confession,  thus :  First,  seeing  day 
by  day  we  in  our  Church  begin  our  public 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  with  public  ac- 
knowledgment 01  our  sins,  in  which  con- 
fession every  man,  prostrate  before  his 
glorious  majesty,  crieth  against  himself, 
and  the  minister  with  one  sentence  pro- 
nounceth  universally  all  clear  whose  ac- 
knowledgment hath  proceeded  from  a  true 
penitent  mind,  what  reason  is  there  every 
man  should  not,  under  the  general  terms 
of  confession,  represent  to  himself  his 
own  particulars  whatsoever,  and  adjoining 
thereto  that  aflection  which  a  contrite 
spirit  worketh,  embrace  to  as  full  eflect  the 
words  of  divine  grace,  as  if  the  same 
were   severally  and  particularly  uttered. 


with  addition  of  prayers,  imposition  of 
hands,  and  all  ceremonies  and  solemnities, 
that  might  be  used  for  the  strengthening 
of  men's  afliance  in  God's  peculiar  mercy 
towards  them?  The  difference  of  genersil 
and  particular  forms  in  confession  is  not 
so  material  that  any  man's  safety  or  ghost- 
ly good  should  depend  upon  it."  "  As  for 
private  confession,"  says  Bishop  Jewel, 
"abuses  and  errors  set  apart,  we  con- 
demn it  not,  but  leave  it  at  liberty." — 
Broughton.     Bingham. 

Forms  of  confession  are  generally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  liturgies  of  antiquity,  but 
a  form  superior,  or  equal,  to  our  own  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  Our  confession,  like 
the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  us,  though 
concise,  is  comprehensive  and  full.  It  is 
conceived  in  general  terms,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  so  particular,  that  it  in- 
cludes every  kind  of  sin.  Where  the 
minister  is  not  too  precipitate,  when  he  al- 
lows the  congregation  time  to  repeat  it, 
with  such  deliberation,  that  their  hearts 
may  go  along  with  their  words,  each  indi- 
vidual may,  and  ought,  under  the  general 
form,  to  make  a  particular  mental  confes- 
sion of  his  own  personal  sins,  known  only 
to  God  and  his  own  conscience. — Shepherd. 

At  the  time  of  the  review  of  the  liturgy, 
A.  D.  1661,  it  was  objected  by  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  against  this  confession,  that 
there  was  no  preparatory  prayer  for  Gk)D's 
assistance  ana  acceptance;  and  that  it 
was  defective  in  not  clearly  expressing 
"  original  sin,"  nor  enumerating  actual 
sins  with  their  aggrevations.  To  which  it 
was  answered  by  the  episcopalian  com- 
missioners, that  the  preparatory  sentences, 
and  the  preceding  exhortation,  amply 
supplied  this ;  and  that  the  form  being  so 
general  is  rather  a  perfection  than  a  de- 
fect, as  in  such  a  case  all  may  join,  since 
in  many  things  we  offend  all.  And  as 
to  the  notice  of  original  sin,  they  con- 
ceived that  to  be  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged in  the  sentence  f  with  others,  ias  the 
"  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts," 
&c.)  "  and  there  is  no  health  in  us."  With 
respect  to  the  general  terms  used  through- 
out the  Common  Prayer  Book,  Dissenters 
have  complained  of  such  expressions  as, 
"  that  we  may  do  God's  will  " — "  that  we 
may  be  kept  from  all  evil,"  &c. ;  to  which 
the  Episcopalians  properly  remark,  "  these 
are  almost  the  very  terms  in  the  Lord's 
prayer;  so  that  they  must  reform  that 
before  they  can  pretend  to  amend  our 
liturgy  in  these  petitions." 

The  reader  may  judge  how  far  the  ob- 
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jeclions  are  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  form 
composed  by  Calvin  himself,  and  used  by 
the  French  reformed  churcnes,  which  is 
as  follows: — "0  Lord  God,  eternal  and 
almighty  Father,  we  acknowledge  and 
confess  before  thy  sacred  Majesty,  that 
we  are  miserable  sinners,  conceived  and 
bom  in  sin  and  iniquity;  prone  to  evil, 
and  indisposed  to  every  good  work  ;  ^na 
that  bein^  vicious,  we  make  no  end  of 
transgressing  thy  hol}[  commandments. 
Hereby  we  call  destruction  upon  ourselves 
from  thy  just  judgment.  But  Y€t,  0 
Lord,  we  are  heartily  sorry  for  having 
offended  thee,  and  we  condemn  ourselves 
and  sins  by  true  repentance,  desiring  thy 
grace  may  relieve  our  misery.  Therefore, 
O  God,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  us 
thy  mercy,  in  the  name  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Blot  out  our  sins,  and 
purge  awa)r  all  our  filth,  and  daily  increase 
in  us  the  gifts  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  That 
we,  acknowledging  our  iniquity  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  may  more  and  more 
displease  ourselves,  and  be  excited  to  true 
repentance ;  which,  mortifying  us  and  all 
our  sins,  may  produce  in  us  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  and  innocence,  acceptable 
unto  thee  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord." 

There  is  hardly  anything  in  public 
worship  which  requires  more  caution  and 
prudence  in  the  ordering  of  it,  than  that 
confession  of  sin  which  is  to  be  made  by 
the  whole  congregation :  it  may  be  too 
loose  and  general  on  the  one  side,  or  it 
may  be  too  particular  and  distinct  on  the 
other.  There  may  be  this  inconvenience 
in  a  confession  very  short  and  general, 
that  takes  in  all,  that  it  does  not  so  well 
serve  to  excite  or  to  express  that  due 
sense  of  sin,  nor  to  exercise  that  humility 
and  self-abasement,  wherewith  we  should 
always  confess  our  sins  to  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Inconvenience  of  a  very 
particular  and  distinct  confession  of  sins 
will  be  this,  that  some  sins,  with  their  ag- 
gravations, may  be  confessed  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  congregation,  of  which  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  all  are 
guilty;  and  then  they,  who  through  the 
grace  of  God  have  been  kept  from  them, 
cannot  in  good  earnest  make  such  confes- 
sion.— ClageVs  Answer  to  Dissenters. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH.  The  sys- 
tems of  theology  drawn  up  by  foreign  re- 
formers were  frequendy  called  confessions 
of  faith.  The  following  are  the  confessions 
of  the  different  churcnes: — 

1.  That  of  the  Greek  Church,  entitled 


"  The  Confessions  of  the  True  and  Genuine 
Faith,"  which  was  presented  to  Mohammed 
II.,  in  1453,  but  wnich  gave  place  to  the 
^'  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Greek  Church,"  composed  by 
Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  in  Russia, 
and  approved  in  1643,  with  great  solem- 
nity, by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  It 
contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of 
the  Russian  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  has 
always  received  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  had  no  fixed  public 
and  authoritative  symbol  till  the  Council  of 
Trent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  that  council  is 
given  in  the  creed  published  by  Pius  IV. 
n674,)  in  tlie  form  of  a  bull.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  which  it 
adds  twelve  articles,  comprising  those 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
finally  adopted  after  her  controversies 
with  the  Reformers.  (See  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.) 

3.  The  Lutherans  call  their  standard 
books  of  faith  and  discipline,  *'  Libri  Sym- 
bolici  Ecclesis  Evangelicae."  They  contain 
the  three  creeds  above  mentioned,  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology  for  that 
confession  by  Melancthon,  the  Articles  of 
Smalcald,  drawn  up  by  Luther;  the  Cate- 
chisms of  Luther,  and  in  many  churches, 
the  Form  of  Concord,  or  Book  of  Torgau. 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Titmann,  Leip- 
sic,  1817.  The  £axon  (composed  by 
Melancthon),  Wurtemberg,  Suabian,  Po- 
meranian, Mansfeldtian,  and  Copenhagen 
confessions  agree  in  general  with  the  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutherans,  but  are  of 
authority  only  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  are  respectively  called. 

4.  The  Confessions  of  the  Calvinistic 
Churches  are  numerous.  The  following 
are  the  principal: — (1.)  The  Helvetic  con- 
fessions are  three— -that  of  Basle,  1530; 
the  Summary  and  Confession  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Churches,  1536;  and  the  Exposition 
Simplex,  &c.,  1556,  ascribed  to  Bullinger. 
{2.)  The  Tetropolitan  Confession,  1531, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  four  cities 
of  Strasburg.  Constance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it 
was  signed,  is  attributed  to  Bucer.  (3.) 
The  Palatine  or  Heidelberg  Confession, 
framed  by  order  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
John  Cassimir.  1575.  (4.)  The  Confession 
of  the  Gallic  Cnurches,  accepted  at  the  first 
S3mod  of  the  reformed,  held  at  Paris.  1559, 
(5.)   The  Confession    of  the  Relormed 
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Churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1559, 
and  approved  in  1561.  (6.)  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
which  was  that  composed  by  the  Assembly 
at  Westminster^  was  received  as  the  stan- 
dard of  the  national  faith,  in  1688.  Seethe 
following  article. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  WEST- 
MINSTER. In  imitation  of  the  foreign 
reformers,  the  Puritans  in  England  drew 
up  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

The  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
met  on  the  1st  July,  1643 ;  and,  agreeably 
to  engagements  between  the  convention 
of  estates  in  Scotland,  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  England,  and  upon  invita- 
tion from  the  assembly  at  Westminster, 
commissioners  were  sent  from  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  co- 
operate with  them,  "  in  all  such  things  as 
might  conduce  to  the  better  extirpation 
of  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry,  and  in  uniting  this 
whole  island  in  one  form  of  churcn  go- 
vernment, one  confession  of  faith,  one 
catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God."  The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  on  27th  August,  1647,  sess.  23, 
and  was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  7th 
February,  1649.  This  confession,  which 
is  still  maintained  by  the  Scottish  esta- 
blishment, is  very  awful  and  severe  in  its 
anathemas  against  the  Church  of  England. 

To  all  such  confessions  there  is  the 
grand  objection,  that  they  infringe  Chris- 
tian liberty;  supersede  the  Scriptures, 
while  professing  to  receive  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only;  exclude  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  excluded,  and  admit  such  as 
ought  not  to  be  admitted :  they  tempt  men 
to  hypocrisy,  and  preclude  improvement. 

CONFESSIONAL.  (See  Om/ewion  and 
Auricular  Confession.)  An  enclosed  seat  or 
recess  in  Romish  churches  where  peni- 
tents make  confession  to  the  priests. 

CONFESSOR.  A  name  given  to  those 
who  confessed  the  doctrine  of  Christ  be- 
fore heathen  or  persecuting  judges ;  or  to 
those  who  firmly  endured  puniwment  for 
defending  the  faith:  if  they  died  under 
their  torments  they  were  called  martyrs. 
Our  Lord  says  that  he  will  confess  before 
his  heavenly  Father  them  that  shall  con- 
fess him  before  men.  (Matt.  x.  32.)  The 
Church  of  England  can  bless  God  for 
having  honored  her  with  many  confessors, 
especially  daring  the  perBecution  which 


was,  under  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, raised  against  her  by  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Infidef.s  In  tne  time 
of  Queen  Mary,  also,  there  were  confes- 
sors, as  well  as  martyrs. 

CONFESSOR.  In  the  Romish  Church 
is  a  priest  who  receives  confession.  (See 
Auricular  Confession.) 

CONFIRMATION.  This  is  a  Latin 
word  which  signified  strengthening.  It  is 
used  to  express  the  rite  in  which  the 
indwelling  grace  of  the  Holv  Ghost  is 
sought  for  those  who  have  been  made 
children  of  God  in  baptism,  to  which 
sacrament  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  sup- 
plemental rite.  This  ordinance  is  called 
confirmation,  because  they  who  duly  re- 
ceive it  are  confirmed  or  strengthened  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Christian  duties  by 
the  grace  therein  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  wordfi  which  accompany  confirmation 
in  the  Eastem  Churches  are,  ''The  seal 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  : "  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  well  expressed  in  that  ancient 

Erayer  which,  from  the  earliest  times  has 
een  used  in  all  the  Western  Churches: 
''  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast 
vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  ser- 
vants, by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all 
their  sins, — ^pour  into  them  thy  seven- 
fold Spirit,  tho  Holy  Comforter  from  hea- 
ven ;  '^  or,  "  Strengthen  them,  we  beseech 
thee,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.'' 
In  tne  Greek  and  African  Churches  con- 
firmation is  administered  with  chrism,  an 
unguent  consecrated  by  a  bishop  ;  in  the 
Latin  Churches  with  the  same,  at  a  bishop's 
hands ;  in  the  English  Churches,  by  laying 
on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  the  only  rite 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  in  the 
Scriptures:  ''Then  laid  they  their  hands 
upon  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost."     (Acts  viii.  17.) 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  confir- 
mation, there  spoken  of  under  the  term 
"  laying  on  of  hands,"  is  ranked  among 
the  chief  fundamentals  of  Christian  doc- 
trine (Heb.  vi.  2),  and  must  therefore  be 
of  perpetual  obligation.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  confirmation  appears  to 
have  been  administered  in  all  cases  as 
soon  after  baptism  as  possible,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  Greek  and  African 
Churches.  But  in  the  Western  Churches, 
for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
the  bishops  have  interposed  a  delay  of 
seven  years  after  infant  baptism:  which 
delay  in  the  English  Chnrches  has  latterly 
been  extended  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
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The  English  bishops  since  1660,  have 
made  confirmation  an  occasion  of  requiring 
from  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  in- 
fancy, a  renewal,  in  their  own  persons,  of 
the  engagements  of  the  baptismal  covenant. 
The  dispositions  of  mind  required  of  those 
who  would  benefit  by  confirmation  are  the 
same  which  are  necessary  to  fit  men  for 
receiving  grace  in  the  sacraments;  namely 
repentance  and  faith :  without  which.where 
persons  are  capable  of  them,  neither  this 
nor  any  of  the  means  of  grace  can  benefi,t 
those  to  whom  they  are  administered. 

No  persons  are  admissible  to  the  holy 
communion  unless  they  have  been  con- 
firmed, or  are  ready  and  desirous  to  be 
confirmed. — Rubric, 

When  children  are  well  instructed  in 
the  vow  made  for  them  at  baptism,  by  the 
Church  Catechism,  it  is  then  required  they 
should  take  it  upon  themselves,  and  be 
confirmed  by  the  bishop  :  which  holy  rite 
of  ^'  confirmation,"  though  it  were  not  in- 
stituted by  Christ,  and  so  be  not  properly 
a  sacrament,  yet  tne  apostles  did  lay  their 
hands  on  such  as  had  been  before  baptized 
by  an  inferior  minister.  (Acts,  viii.  14, 15, 
16^  17;  and  xix.  6.)  This  custom  the 
primitive  Church  imitated  in  the  bishops 
laying  on  their  hands,  with  holy  prayers, 
upon  persons  that  had  been  baptizecf;  which 
was  believed  to  convey  the  Holt  Spirit  to 
them  for  enabling  them  to  keep  their  vow. 
And  this  holy  rite  is  still  retamed  in  the 
eastern  and  western  churches  and  in  all 
Protestant  Churches  where  they  have 
bishops.  And  we  have  an  excellent  office 
for  it,  containing,  first^  the  preparation  for 
it  by  a  serious  admonition  to  all  that  come 
to  it,  a  solemn  engagement  from  the  parties 
to  keep  their  vow,  with  some  acts  of 
praise  and  prayer  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Secondly,  the  rite  itself  consists  of  the 
ceremony,  which  is  the  laying  on  of  the 
the  bishops  hands,  and  his  benediction. 
Thirdly,  tne  office  is  concluded  with  pray- 
ers; general,  as  the  Lord's  prayer;  and 
peculiar  to  the  occasion,  as  tne  two  col- 
lects ;  and  with  a  final  blessing. 

Thus  our  Church  appoints  this  neces- 
sary and  pious  office  shall  be  done ;  and 
the  due  administration  thereof  would 
highly  conduce  to  make  the  benefits  of  bap- 
tism more  visible,  to  increase  knowledge 
and  piety  in  the  younger  sort,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  seduced  by  jpapists  or 
sectaries;  it  would  make  the  Church  to 
flourish,  and  be  at  unity,  and  conTey 
mighty  olessin^s  to  all  that  reverently  and 
devoutly   receive  it:   wherefore  as  the 


bishops  are  ready  to  do  their  part,  let  all 
that  want  it  be  willing  and  very  desirous  to 
come,  and  let  parents  and  masters,  and 
especially  godfathers  and  godmothers,  en- 
courage them  to  come  to  it,  and  labor  to  fit 
them  for  it,  that  it  may  be  done  to  God^s 
glory  and  their  comfort. — Dean  Comber. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  To 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  confir^ 
mation  of  a  bishop,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  the  process  adopted  in  England  be- 
fore  a  presbyter  can  be  consecrated  to  the 
episcopal  office,  the  king  having  issued  his 
cong^  a^lire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
nominating,  in  his  letters  missive.''  the 
person  whom  he  thinks  fit  to  be  cnosen. 
The  dean  and  chapter  are  obliged,  within 
twenty  days  next  after  the  receipt  of  this 
license,  to  make  the  election,  which,  being 
accepted  by  the  party  elected,  is  certified 
both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province.  If  the  dean  and 
chapter  fail  to  certify  the  election  within 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  *'  let- 
ters missive,"  they  incur  the  penalty  of 
prsBmunire ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  elect, 
the  king  may  nominate  by  letters  patent. 
The  election  being  certified,  the  king  grants 
his  royal  assent  under  the  great  seal,  di- 
rected to  the  archbishop,  commanding  nim 
to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  bishop  thus 
elected ;  and  the  archbishop  subscribes  it 
^^fiaX  confirmation^  and  grants  a  commis- 
sion to  ms  vicar-seneral  for  that  purpose. 
The  vicar-general  issues  a  citation  to  sum- 
mon opposers,  which  is  affixed  on  the  door 
of  Bow  Church,  and  three  proclamations 
are  made  thereof;  this  being  certified  to 
the  vicar  general,  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  the  proctor  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  exhibit  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
archbishop's  commission  directed  to  the 
vicar-general.  After  this,  a  Ions  and 
formal  process  is  gone  through,  ana  after 
six  proclamations  for  opposers,  if,  none  ap- 
pear, they  are  pronounced  contumadouB. 
It  is  then  decreed  to  proceed  to  sentence. 
The  bishop  elect  takes  the  oaths  of  office, 
the  sentence  is  subscribed  by  the  vicar- 
ffeneral,  and  the  election  is  ratified  and 
decreed  to  be  good. 

CONFORMfTY,  DECLARATION  OF. 
A  declaration  is  required  of  all  persons 
who  are  to  be  licensed  or  instituted  to 
an  ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  following  words: — ''I, 
A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will  conform  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
it  is  now  by  law  established."  This  decla- 
ration is  to  be  made  and  subscribed  before 
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the  bishop  or  his  commissary,  and  the 
making  and  subscription  thereof  is  to  be 
testified  under  the  episcopal  seal  of  the 
bishop,  and  under  the  hand  of  the  bishop 
or  his  commissary.     (See  also  Reading  in.) 

CONGE  D'ELIRE.  This  is  a  French 
term,  and  signifies  leave  to  choose;  and  is 
the  king's  writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese  to  choose  a  bishop, 
in  the  time  of  vacancy  of  the  see.  Prior  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land used  to  invest  bishops  with  the  ring 
and  staff,  in  virtue  of  their  donative  right. 
Henry  I  so  far  ceded  this  risht  as  to  give 
a  cong^  d'Hire  to  deans  and  chapters  for 
the  election  of  bishops.  Henry  VIII. 
added  "  letters  missive,''  nominatmg  the 
person  whom  he  required  them  to  elect, 
under  pain  of  praemunire;  and  Edward 
VI.  (1  Edw.  VI.  c.  1,  2)  abolished  elec- 
tions by  writ  of  consi  d^elirej  as  being 
"  indeed  no  elections,^  and  "  seeming  also 
derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
prerogative  royal,  to  whom  only  apper- 
taineth  the  collation  and  gift  of  all  arch- 
bishoprics, and  bishoprics,  and  suffragan 
bishops,  within  his  highness's  said  realm." 
The  statute  goes  on  to  enact,  **That  no 
election  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop  shall 
be  made  by  the  dean  and  chapter ;"  but 
that  the  king,  by  his  ^^  letters  patent.''  at  all 
times  when  the  archbishopric  or  bishopric 
be  void,  shall  confer  the  same  to  any  per- 
son whom  the  king  shall  think  meet." 
This  statute  was  repealed  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  never  afterwards  revived.  The  law 
now  rests  upon  tlie  25th  Henry  VIII.  c.  20, 
which  statute  was  revived  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.     (See  Jurisdiction.) 

CONGREGATION.  In  its  largest  sense, 
this  word  includes  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian people,  considered  as  assembled,  not 
locally,  but  in  some  act  of  feUowship,  as 
when  it  is  said,  Let  the  congregation  of 
saints  praise  Him:  but  the  word  is  more 
commonly  used  for  the  worshippers,  being 
members  of  the  true  Church  assembled  in 
a  particular  place ;  a  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  plainly  used  in  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant,  where  an  especial  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  ail  God's  people,  or 
the  congregation  of  the  saints,  and  the  par- 
cular  congregation  present  when  the  prayer 
is  used :  "To  all  Thy  people  ^ive  Thy 
heavenly  grace,  and  especially  to  this  congre- 
gation  here  present."  The  word  congrega- 
tion follows  therefore  the  use  of  me 
word  church;  we  use  The  Church  for  the 
whole  body  of  Christ's  people,  and  a 
Churoh,  or  this  Church,  for  a  paiticalar 


portion  of  them.  And  as  a  Church  is  the 
immediate  bond  of  union  to  each  individual 
with  the  Church,  so  is  a  congregation  the 
immediate  company  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual joins,  ana  the  immediate  sign  of  his 
adherence  to  the  congregation  of  saints. 
Thus,  in  the  order  for  confirmation,  the 
preface  declares  that  before  the  Church 
children  should  ratify  their  baptismal  vow, 
and  they  are  consequently  asked  by  the 
bishop  whether  they  do  this  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  of  this  congregation. 

CONGREGATION  IN  THE  PAPAL 
COURT  means  a  committee  of  cardinals 
met  for  the  dispatch  of  some  particular 
business,  and  each  congregation  is  denomi- 
nated from  the  peculiar  business  it  has  to 
dispatch. 

I.  The  Papers  Congregation^  instituted 
by  Sixtus  V. — They  are  to  prepare  the 
most  difficult  beneficiary  matters,  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  the  con- 
sistory, in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  This 
congregation  is  composed  of  several  car- 
dinals, whose  number  is  not  fixed.  The 
cardinal-deacon,  or,  in  his  absence,  some 
other  cardinal  cnosen  by  the  pope  pro  tent' 
pore,  presides  in  this  assembly.  The  affairs 
treated  in  it  are,  the  erecting  of  new  sees 
and  cathedral  churches;  re-unions,  sup- 
pressions, and  resignation  of  bishoprics, 
coadjutorships,  alienations  of  church  reve- 
nues; and,  lastly  the  taxes  and  annates  of 
all  the  benefices  to  which  the  pope  col- 
lates. 

II.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office^ 
or  Inquisition.  This  congregation  was  in- 
stituted by  pope  Paul  III.,  at  the  desire  of 
Cardinal  Carafia,  who,  being  afterwards 
raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.,  enlarged  the  privileges  thereof^  to 
which  Sixtus  V.  added  statutes,  by  which 
means  this  tribunal  became  so  powerful 
and  formidable,  that  the  Italians  at  that 
time  used  to  say,  '^  //  sommo  pontifice  Sexto 
non  la  pardonareb^  a  Christo,^^  i.  e.  "  Pope 
Sixtus  would  not  pardon  Christ  himself." 

This  congregation  ffenerally  consists  of 
twelve  cardinals,  and  sometimes  many 
more,  as  also  of  a  considerable  number  of 
prelates  and  divines  of  different  orders,  both 
secular  and  regular,  who  are  called  Con- 
suiters  and  Qualificators  of  the  Holy  (Mce, 
This  congregation  takes  cognisance  ofhe- 
retics,  and  all  novel  opinions;  as  also  of 
apostacy,  magic,  witchcraft,  the  abuse  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  spreading  of  per- 
nicious books.  For  this  purpose  an  as- 
sembly is  held  every  Wednesday  at  the 
general  of  the  Jacobins,  and  every  Thurs- 
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day  before  the  pope,  who  is  president 
thereof. 

The  palace  of  the  Holy  Office  serves  like- 
wise by  way  of  prison  for  such  as  are  ac- 
cused or  suspected  of  the  above-mentioned 
crimes :  who,  in  case  they  are  found  guilty, 
are  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  But 
at  present  they  seldom  go  farther  than 
punishing  them  with  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Nor  is  this  tribunal  as  rigorous  and 
severe  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries  where  the  inquisition  is  esta- 
blished.    (See  Inquisition.) 

III.  The  Congregation  de   Propagandd 
fide. — It  was  instituted  by  Gregory  XV., 

and  consists  of  eighteen  cardinals,  one  ox 
the  secretaries  of  state,  an  apostolical  pro- 
thonotary,  a  referendary,  ^n  assistant  or 
lateral  judge,  and  a  secretary  of  the  Holy 
Office.  All  these  prelates  and  officers  meet 
in  the  pope's  presence,  as  often  as  occa- 
sion requires,  in  order  to  examine  what- 
ever may  be  of  advantage  to  religion,  and 
to  consult  about  missions,  &c. 

IV.  The  Congregation  for  explaining  the 
Council  of  Trent. — At  the  breaking  up  of 
that  council,  Pius  IV.  deputed  certain  car- 
dinals who  had  assisted  in  it,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  doubts  which  might  arise  concerning 
its  decrees.  Sixtus  V.  fixed  this  congre- 
gation, and  empowered  it  to  interpret  all 
points  both  of  discipline  and  faith.  This 
congregation  meets  once  a  week  at  the 
palace  of  the  senior  cardinal,  the  whole 
assembly  being  composed  of  persons  of 
that  dignity.  The  president  is  chosen  out 
of  the  body  by  the  pope,  and  is  paid  twelve 
hundred  crowns  or  gold  yearly  out  of  the 
apostolic  chamber.  The  other  cardinals 
have  no  salaries,  but  think  it  the  highest 
honor  to  assist  in  explaining  the  most  im- 
portant matters  relatmg  to  religion. 

V.  The  Congregation  ^the  Index. — ^The 
fathers  of  the  so-called  Council  of  Trent, 
considering  the  great  number  of  pernicious 
and  heretical  books  published  since  the 
invention  of  printing^  deputed  certain  car- 
dinals, and  other  divines,  to  examine  into 
such  books.  These  deputies  drew  up  a 
list  of  them,  divided  into  several  classes ; 
and  the  Council  gave  orders  for  correcting 
in  a  second  impression,  Whatever  these  ex- 
aminers had  altered  or  expunged.  Pope 
Pius  V.  confirmed  the  establishment  of 
this  congregation,  and  empowered  it  to 
examine  all  books  written  since  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  all  such  as  shall  be  pub- 
lished hereafter.  This  congregation  is  com- 
posed of  several  cardinals,  and  a  secretary 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic;  but  it  seldom 


assembles,  except  on  afifairs  of  the  highest 
importance. 

VI.  The  Congregation  of  Immunities^  es- 
tablished by  pope  Urban  VHL,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  and  disputes  which 
arose  in  the  judgments  of  such  suits  as 
were  carried  on  against  churchmen  for 
various  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal. 
This  congregation  is  composed  of  several 
cardinals  nominated  by  his  holiness,  and 
takes  cognisance  of  all  ecclesiastical  im- 
munities and  exemptions.  It  is  held  in 
the  palace  of  the  senior  cardinal  every 
Tuesday. 

VII.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars. — Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  pontificate,  united  two  congre- 
gations under  the  name  above-mentioned. 
It  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  car- 
dinals at  nis  holiness's  pleasure,  and  of  a 

E relate  who  is  the  secretary  thereof,  and 
as  six  writers  under  him.  This  congre- 
gation has  power  to  regulate  all  such  dis- 
putes as  arise  between  bishops  and  the 
monastic  orders,  and  assembles  every  Fri- 
day for  that  purpose. 

Ylll.  The  Congregation  for  the  Exami- 
nation of  Bishops y  instituted  by  Gregory 
XIV.,  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
all  such  churchmen  as  are  nominated  to 
bishoprics.  It  is  composed  of  eight  car- 
dinals, six  prelates,  ten  divines  of  difierent 
orders,  both  secular  and  regular,  some  of 
whom  must  be  doctors  of  the  canon  law. 
These  examiners  are  chosen  by  the  pope, 
and  assemble  in  his  palace  every  Tuesoay 
and  Friday,  when  any  affair  is  to  be  exa- 
mined. All  the  Italian  bishops  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  this  examination  before  they 
are  consecrated;  and  for  this  purpose  they 

E resent  themselves  upon  their  Knees  before 
is  holiness,  who  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
whilst  the  examiners,  standing  on  each 
hand  of  him,  interrogate  them  on  such 
heads  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law  as 
they  think  prop^.  Such  as  are  raised  to 
the  cardinalate,  before  they  are  made 
bishops,  are  dispensed  from  this  examina- 
tion :  as  are  all  cardinal-nephews. 

IX.  The  Congregation  of  the  Morals  of 
BishopSj  instituted  by  pope  Innocent  XL, 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  of  churchmen 
recommended  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  It 
is  composed  of  three  cardinals,  two  bishops, 
four  prelates,  and  a  secretary,  who  is  tne 
pope^s  auditor.  It  is  held  ahernately  in  the 
palaces  of  the  three  cardinals^  where  they 
examine  very  strictly  the  certificates  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  candidates.  How- 
ever, those  who  have  led  irregular  lives. 


1(M)  CONGREGATION  IN  THE  PAPAL  COURT.  CONSANGUINITY. 

find  several  ways  of  eluding  the  examina-  This  congregation,  the  number  of  whose 
tion  of  this  tribunal.  cardinals  and  prelates  is  not  fixed,  as- 
X.  The  Congregation  for  the  Residence  semblesinthepalace  of  the  senior  cardinal, 
of  Bishops. — It  has  the  power  of  enjoining,  to  examine  into  the  causes  and  motives  of 
or  dispensing  with,  the  residence  of  the  those  who  sue  for  indulgences.  The  re- 
Italian  bishops,  and  obliging  all  abbots  gistrar  of  this  congregation  sends  the  mi- 
to  reside  in  their  several  communities.  It  nutes  and  conclusions  of  petitions  to  the 
consists  of  three  cardinals,  three  prelates,  secretary  ofthe  briefs,  who  dispatches  them 
and  a  secretary.  But,  having  very  litde  under  the  fisherman's  seal, 
business,  thev  assemble  but  seldom,  and  ^  XV.  The  Congregation  of  Rites.^Vope 
t^t  only  at  the  request  of  such  bishops  or  sixtus  V.  founded  this  congregation  to 
abbots  as  desire  to  be  absent  from  their  regulate  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the 
churches,  for  reasons  specified  in  their  new  offices  of  saints,  which  are  added  to 

P®iil^°')5t*     A,              .      >.         f  1^  ^®  Romish  calendar,  when  any  person  is 

XL  The  Congregation  for  such  Monaste-  canonised.     It  has  authority  to  explain 

ries  as  are  to  be  suppressed.—This  congre-  the  rubrics  of  the  mass-book  and  breviary, 

gation  was  instituted  by  pope  Innocent  ^hen  any  difficulties  are  stated  in  rela- 

X.,  to  in(^uire  into  the  state  of  the  Italian  tion  thereto;   vd  its  power  extends  to 

monasteries,  and  to  suppress  those  whose  pronounce  sentence,  from  which  there  is 

temporalities   were    so    far    diminished,  no  appeal,  on  all  disputes  relating  to  the 

that  the  remainder  was  not  sufficient  for  presidency  of  churches.    It  is  composed 

the  maintenance  of  six  religious.     It  is  of  eight  cardinals  and  a  secretary,  who 

composed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a  cer-  assemble  once  a  month  in  the  palace  of 

tain   number  of  monks,  deputed  by  the  the  senior  cardinal, 

provincials  of  orders  to  take  care  of  their  xVI.  m  Congregation  for  the  BuUding 

interests.     This  assembly  regulates   the  ^^  churches. --Po^  element  VIII.  foundel 

pretensions  of  founders  and  benefactors,  ^ :«  «^r. „..«„« t;^,;  ^^  «„«**««f««/i  tu^  k„;i^ 

and  thpir  hpira   and  dianosea  ofthe  re-  this  congregation,  to  superintend  the  budd- 

!Lo;ni  «f  ♦  Wo«f,?.ro^  fL  !ff  oKon^iLf  ^  ing  of  St.  Peter's  church,  adjoining  to  the 

mams  of  the  temporalilies  of  abandoned  y^  j           ^  .    .    ^^^^  J  ^^  t£is  day, 

ruined  houses:  it  hkewise  examines  the  .             ^       ^  beaStifVing  it.    It  con' 

petitions  of  such  cominumties,  or  cities,  as  ^.^^  P^  ^.^^    ^^.^^  ^^%          j 

InTaU^ru'l"/  ^hti?h   X^TunaXi  Z  ^^^  ««««^ble  at  the  palacc  of  the  senio? 

monastery    for  which  it  dispatches   the  ^^^^j^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Saturday  near- 

P'^t7*^a    /?       •    .-^     ...     j^^^j'j  est  to  the  beginning  and  middle  of  each 

ill    The  Congregatum  ofthe  Apostolical  ^     ^     This  congrlgation  has  the  pecu- 

Visitation. — It  IS  composed  of  a  certain  i:„,  „,:„;u„^  ^f  „if^,:„„  41,^  i„„*  «,:iir«„j 

number  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  whose  ^^  pnvilege  of  altering  the  last  wills  and 

iiutuu^i  ui  vaiuiiiaio  aix     l/*o  »i    ,  tcstameuts  of  thoso  who  bequeath  sums  to 

p  ;~                   ^of  ^Rom^r  h?     :  {-  -played  in  pious  uses,Vd  to  suoply 

|iLVrics,  suffragan^  to  the  melropolis  of  l^^fWeTe'.n^^^^              ^^«  ^^^"^ 

Tlli.  The  Congregation  of  Relics.-^li  is  ^  CONGREGATIONALISTS   are   nearly 

composed  of  six  cardinals  and  four  pre-  the  same  as  Independents.     (See  Indepen- 

latesj  and  their  business  is  to  superintend  dents.)    The  chief  point  of  difference  is 

the  relics  of  ancient  martyrs,  that  are  said  that  .they,    congregational ists.    hold   the 

to  be  frequently  found  in  catacombs  and  ^^^^P}?,^l^?^^^^^^^^^^^Jr^^ 

other  subterraneous  places  in  Rome,  and  CONGRUITY.     (See  Condignity.) 

to  distinguish  their  bones,  shrines,  and  CONSANGUINITY.   Alliance  by  blood, 

tombs,  from  those  of  the  heathens,  who  as  affinity  is  alliance  by  marriage, 

were    buried    undistinguished    in    those  Certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  are 

subterraneous    caverns.     And    the    con-  among  the  impediments  to  marriage,  both 

ffregation  has  pronounced    sentence    on  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  revealed 

Uie  validity  of  any  relics,  they  are  con-  word  of  Goo.    These  degrees  are  defined 

signed  to  the  vicar  and  the  pope's  sacristan,  by  the  Church,  and  are  expressed  in  a 

who  distributes  them  to  such  as  desire  table  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in 

them.  1563,  and  set  forth  by  authority.     This 

XrV.  The  Congregation  of  Indulgences,^^  table  is  as  follows : 
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A  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  forbidden 

in  Scripture  ana  oar  laws  to  marry  together. 


A  man  mojf  not  marrj^  hit 

1  GRANDMOTHER, 

2  Grandfather's  wife, 

8  Wife's  Grandmother. 

4  Father's  Sister. 

5  Mother's  Sister, 

6  Father's  Brother's  Wife. 

7  Mother's  Brother's  Wife, 

8  Wife's  Father's  Sister, 

9  Wife's  Mother's  Sister. 

10  Mother, 

11  Step-Mother, 

12  Wife's  Mother. 

13  Daughter, 

14  Wife's  Daughter, 

16  Son's  Wife. 

19  Sister, 

17  Wife's  Sister, 

18  Brother's  Wife. 

19  Son's  Daughter, 

20  Daughter's  Daughter, 

21  Son's  Son's  Wife. 

22  Daughter's  Son's  Wife, 

23  Wife's  Son's  Daughter, 

24  Wife's  Daughter's  Daughter. 

25  Brother's  Daughter, 

26  Sister's  Daughter, 

27  Brother's  Son's  Wife. 

28  SUter's  Son's  Wife, 

29  Wife's  Brother's  Daughter, 

30  Wife's  Sister's  Daughter. 

CONSECRATION.  The  solemn  act  of 
dedicating  any  thing  or  person  to  a  divine 
service  and  use. 

CONSECRATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  By 
this  we  mean  the  sep^ting  of  a  person 
for  the  holy  office  of  a  bishop,  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  and  prayer.  According  to  a 
canon  of  the  first  Nicene  Council  there 
must  be  four,  or  at  least  three,  bishops 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 
The  form  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  preface 
thereto  that  no  one  shall  be  accounted  or 
taken  to  be  a  bishop,  or  suffered  to  execute 
the  same  function,  unless  he  be  called, 
tried,  and  admitted  thereunto  according  to 
that  form,  or  hath  formerly  had  episcopal  con- 
secration. The  concluding  portion  of  this 
sentence  recognises  the  validity  of  conse- 
crations given  in  foreim  churcnes  by  any 
other  form  adopted  by  those  churches. 
Thus  a  French,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Greek 
bishop,  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  England,  requires  no  fresh  con- 
secration, but  is  at  liberty  to  officiate 
among  us.       • 

By  the  eighth  canon.  Whoever  shall 

11 


A  woman  may  not  marry  vrith  her 

1  GRANDFATHER, 

2  Grandmother's  Husband, 

3  Husband's  Grandfather. 

4  Father's  Brother, 

5  Mother's  Brother,  ' 

6  Father's  Sister's  Husband. 

7  Mother's  Sister's  Husband, 

8  Husband's  Father^s  Brother, 

9  Husband's  Mother's  Brother. 

10  Father, 

11  Step-Father. 

12  Husband's  Father. 

13  Son. 

14  Husband's  Son, 

15  Daughter's  Husband. 

16  Brother, 

17  Husband's  Brother, 

18  Sister's  Husband. 

10  Son's  Son, 

20  Daughter's  Son, 

21  Son's  Daughter's  Husband. 

22  Daughter's  Daughter's  Husband, 
28  Husband's  Son's  Son, 

24  Husband's  Daughter's  Son. 

25  Brother's  Son, 

26  Sister's  Son, 

27  Brother's  Daughter's  Husband. 

28  Sister's  Daughter's  Htisband, 
20  Husband's  Brother's  Son, 

30  Husband's  Sister's  Son. 

affirm  or  teach  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
making  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  containeth  anything  in  it  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Gtod;  or  that 
they  who  are  made  bishops,  priests,  or  dea- 
cons in  that  form  are  not  lawfully  made, 
nor  ought  to  be  accounted  either  by  them- 
selves or  others  to  be  truly  either  bishops, 
priests,  or  deacons,  until  they  have  some 
other  calling  to  those  divine  offices:  let 
him  be  excommunicated  ipso  factOy  not  to 
be  restored  until  he  repent,  and  publicly 
revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. 

And  by  the  thirty-six  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  book  of  consecration  oi  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  ordering  of 
priests  and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  die 
time  of  Edward  YL.  and  confirmed  at  the 
same  time  by  autnority  of  parliament, 
doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecrating  and  ordering ;  neither  hath  it 
anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  book,  since  the  second  jear  of 
the  forenamed  king  Edward  onto  this  time, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or  or- 
dered according  to  the  same  rites,  we  de- 
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cree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and 
lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered.  And 
by  the  act  of  uniformity  in  the  13th  and 
14th  Charles  II.  all  subscriptions  to  be 
made  unto  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  (touching  the  said 
thirty-sixth  article)  to  the  book  containing 
tlie  form  and  manner  of  making;  ordain- 
ing, and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  in  this  said  act  mentioned, 
as  the  same  did  heretofore  extend  unto  the 
book  set  forth  in  the  time  of  king  Edward 
VI.  (13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4  s.  30,  31. J 

Here  we  may  allude  to  the  Nag's  Head 
story,  one  of  the  most  flimsy,  as  well  as 
wicked,  inventions  of  the  Romanists,  to 
invalidate  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  refers  to  the  consecration  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  on  which  depends  the  va- 
lidity of  orders  in  the  English  Church:  for 
if  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration  was 
not  ^ood,  all  those  who  were  consecrated 
by  him  were  not  bishops^  because  he  could 
not  confer  that  character  upon  others  which 
he  had  not  himself. 

The  Papists  assert  that  his  consecration 
was  irregular,  both  as  to  the  place  where  it 
was  performed,  which  they  say  was  at  the 
Nag's  Head  Tavern,  Cheapside.  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  doing  it,  which  they  say 
was  b)r  one  of  the  bishops  then  present, 
who  Isiid  the  Bible  on  Dr.  Parker's  head, 
and  then  pronounced  the  words,  ''Take 
thou  authority."  &c.  It  is  further  objected 
that  three  of  tne  four  bishops  then  present 
were  only  bishops  elect,  and  had  no  sees , 
and  that  the  other  was  a  suffragan. 

The  story,  which  has  long  since  been 
abundantly    refuted,  and  which    is  now 

S'lven  up  by  the  best  authorities  among  the 
omanists,  was  as  follows :  The  queen  is- 
sued forth  her  warrant,  directed  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  LlandafT;  to  Dr.  Scory,  elect  of 
Hereford ;  Dr.  Barlow,  elect  of  Chichester ; 
Dr.  Coverdale,  elect  of  Exeter;  and  Dr. 
Hodgkins,  sufiragan  of  Bedford.  All  these 
persons  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavem, 
where  it  had  been  usual  for  the  dean  of 
the  arches  and  the  civilians  to  refresh 
themselves,  after  any  confirmation  of  a 
bishop;  and  there  one  Neale,  who  was 
Bonner's  chaplain,  peeped  through  a  hole 
in  the  door,  and  saw  ail  the  other  bishops 
very  importunate  with  LlandafT,  who  had 
been  dissuaded  b^  Bonner  to  assist  in  this 
consecration,  which  he  obstinately  refus- 
ing. Dr.  Scory  bid  the  rest  kneel,  and  he 
laia  the' Bible  on  each  of  their  shoulders 
or  heads  and  pronounced  these  words, 
'*  Take  thou  authority,"  &c.,  and  bo  they 


stood  up  all  bishops.  This  story  was  cer- 
tainly invented  after  the  Queen's  reign 
for  if  it  had  been  true,  it  is  so  remarkable 
that  some  of  the  writers  of  that  time 
would  certainly  have  taken  notice  of  it. 
But  Bishop  Burnet  has  discovered  the  fal- 
sity of  it,  from  an  original  manuscript  of 
the  consecration  of  this  very  archbishop, 
which  was  done  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth, 
on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  December,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  where  Dr. 
Parker  came  a  little  after  five  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  scarlet  gown  and  hood,  attended 
by  the  said  four  bishops,  and  lighted  by 
four  torches ;  and  there,  after  prayers.  Dr. 
Scory  preached :  and  then  the  other  bi- 
shops presentedf  the  archbishop  to  him, 
and  the  mandate  for  his  consecration  be- 
ing read  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and 
he  having  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy, 
pjid  some  prayers  being  said,  according 
to  the  form  of  consecration  then  lately 

Eublished,  all  the  four  bishops  laid  their 
ands  on  the  archbishop's  head,  and  said, 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  And 
this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  several 
other  clergy. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES. 
The  law  recognises  no  place  as  a  church 
until  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the  bi- 
shop. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  bishop  is 
left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  he 
will  use  in  the  consecration  of  a  church ; 
but  in  the  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  which 
limits  the  number  of  chaplains  that  each 
person  may  have,  one  reason  assigned 
why  a  bishop  may  retain  six  chaplains  is, 
because  he  must  occupy  that  number  in 
the  consecration  of  churches. 

The  custom  of  solemnly  settins  apart, 
from  ordinary  and  secular  use.  woatever 
is  appropriated  to  the  service  oi  Almighty 
God,  has  the  highest  possible  sanction ;  for 
many  are  the  instances  of  it  recorded  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  True  it  is  that  there  is 
no  record  of  any  such  ceremonial  having 
been  used  among  Christians  in  reference 
to  churches,  before  the  fourth  century, 
though  some  ritualists  are  of  opinion  that 
a  form  of  dedication  was  common  much 
earlier.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
sword  of  persecution  sheathed,  and  God 
permitted  his  church  to  serve  him  in  all 
godly  quietness,  than  such  solemnities  be- 
came general.  Then,  as  Eusebius  tells 
us,  "  there  was  an  incessant  joy,  and  there 
sprung  up  for  all  a  certain  celestial  glad- 
ness, seeing  every  pla(%,  which  but  a 
short  time  before  baa  been  desolated  by 
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I  the  impieties  of  the  tyrants,  reviving  again, 
,  and  recovering  from  a  long-  and  deadly 
distemper;  temples  again  rising  from  the 
.  soil  to  a  lofty  height,  and  receiving  a 
splendor  far  exceeding  those  which  had 
been  formerly  destroyed/'  And  again: 
"  after  this  the  si^ht  was  afforded  us,  so 
eagerly  desired  and  prayed  for  by  all, — the 
festivals  of  dedications,  and  consecrations 
of  the  newly  erected  houses  of  prayer 
throughout  the  cities.  After  this,  the  con- 
vention of  bishops,  the  concourse  of  fo- 
reigners from  abroad,  the  benevolence  of 
people  to  people,  the  unity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ  concurring  in  one  harmo- 
nious body.  Then  was  it  according  to  the 
prophetic  declaration,  mystically  mdicat- 
ing  what  would  take  place,  *bone  was 
brought  to  bone,  and  joint  to  joint,'  and 
whatsoever  other  matters  the  divine  word 
faithfully  intimated  before.  There  was, 
also,  one  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  per- 
vading all  the  members,  and  one  soul 
among  all,  one  and  the  same  ardor  of 
faith,  one  song  of  praise  to  the  Deity ;  yea 
now,  indeed,  complete  and  perfect  solem- 
nities of  the  prelates  and  heads  of  the 
Church,  sacred  performances  of  sacred 
rites,  and  solemn  rituals. of  the  Church. 
Here  you  might  hear  the  singins;  of  psalms ; 
there,  the  performance  of  divme  and  sa- 
cred mysteries.  The  mystic  symbols  of 
our  Saviour's  passions  were  celebrated; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  each  sex  of  every 
age,  male  and  female,  with  the  power  of 
the  mind^  and  with  a  mind  and  whole 
heart  rejoicing  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 

fave  glory  to  God,  the  author  of  all  good. 
Ivery  one  of  the  prelates  present  also  de- 
livered panegyrical  discourses,  desirous  of 
adding  lustre  to  tlie  assembly,  according 
to  the  ability  of  each."  One  such  discourse, 
pronounced  by  Eusebius  himself,  still  re- 
mains. 
In  his  life   of   Constantino,   Eusebius 

fives  an  instance  of  the  ceremonial  thus 
escribed  in  the  consecration,  amid  a  full 
synod  of  bishops  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  Constantino  had  built  over  our 
Saviour's  sepulchre,  a.d.  335.  Socrates 
records  a  similar  consecration  of  the  fa- 
mous church  of  Antloch,  called  Domini' 
cum  Aureum,  which  was  begun  by  Con- 
stantino and  finished  by  Constantine,  a.d. 
341.  Testimony  10  the  prevalency  of  this 
custom  is  also  borne  by  St.  Athanasius, 
who  defends  himself  in  his  apology  to 
Constantine  (c.  14-18),  when  charged 
with  having  used  a  building  for  public 
worship,  before  it  was  dedicated  by  the 


emperor,  and  consecrated  by  himself,  on 
the  ground  of  necessity;  for  since  during 
Lent  the  congregations  in  the  ordinary 
churches  had  been  so  crowded  as  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  persons  present,  and  anti- 
cipating still  more  crowaed  assemblies  at 
j  Easter,  he  thought  himself  justified,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  use  an  edifice 
which  was  unconsecrated.  St,  Gregory 
Nazianzen  likewise  speaks  of  this  cere- 
monial as  an  ancient  custom  {ira\aioi  uoitos^ 

Such  then  were  the  offices  connected 
with  the  consecration  of  churches  in  pri- 
mitive times.  Bishops,  from  distant  pro- 
vinces, with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy 
and  laity,  were  present;  appropriate  ser- 
mon or  sermons  were  preached ;  the  holy 
eucharist  was  always  administered ;  in  the 
course  of  which  prayers  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion were  offered.  Of  these  prayers 
one  is  still  preserved  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Ambrose. 

On  this  model  it  was  that  the  consecra- 
tion services  of  the  Church  Catholic  were 
formed,  each  church,  at  first,  varing  in 
non-essentials,  as  circumstances  may  have 
reouired. 

in  the  English  Church,  various  records 
of  very  early  date  exist  relating  to  the 
consecration  of  churches.  Geodrey  of 
Monmouth,  who  professes  to  follow  Gifdas, 
says  that  in  the  time  of  King  Lucius  Ta.d. 
162),  pagan  temples  were  consecrated  in 
Britain  to  the  honor  of  the  true  God. 
And  we  find  from  Bede,  that  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  Eusebius  was  applicable 
to  our  own  island.  It  is  known  tnat  Ber- 
tha, wife  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
repaired  or  rebuilt  a  church,  first  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  had  it  dedicated  to  the 
honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  an  eminent 
saint  amon^  the  Christians  of  her  native 
country.  This  was  the  church  granted  by 
Ethelbert  to  Augustine,  on  his  landing  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  a.d.  596.  Some  time 
after  his  arrival,  Gregory  the  Great  sent 
Augustine  particular  instructions  about  the 
dedication  of  the  temples  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  when  the  bishop  had  nis 
episcopal  see  assigned  him  in  the  ro^al 
city,  he  received  therein  a  church,  which 
he  was  informed  had  been  built  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  Christians,  and  consecrated 
it  in  the  name  of  our  holy  Saviour,  God 
and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  same 
historian  we  leara,  that  Laurentius,  Augus- 
tine's successor  in  the  primacy,  consecrat- 
ed a  church  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  af- 
terwards called  St.  Augustine's,  in  honor 
of  Augustine,  who  had  commenced  build- 
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ing  it.    Mellitus,  who  succeeded  Lauren-  In  the  constitutions  of  Othobon,  a.  d. 

tius,  consecrated  the  church  of  the  Holy  1268,  there  is  a  similar  canon. 

Mother  of  God,  built  by  King  Eadbald,  From  these  canons  it  is  plain,  that  the 

A.  D.  622.    There  is  a  detailed  account  of  office  of  consecration  had  contracted  many 

the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Ripon,  of  those  Romish  superstitions  which  were 

b^'  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  a.  d  665.  retained  until  the  Reformation.    Not  that 

tiven  in  the  life  of  that  prelate,  written  by  our  reformers,  when  reforming  the  other 

Iddius  and  Fridegode.    Numerous  subse-  services  of  tne  Church,  extended  their 

quent  canons  are  found,  bearing  on  the  labors  to  that  of  consecration.    Indeed, 

same  subject.      For  instance,  one  of  Arch-  as  that  was  a  period,  to  use  the  words  of 

bishop  Tegbriht's '*  Excerptions,''A.D.  740,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  when 

relates  to  the  consecration  of  churches,  more  churches  were  destroyed  than  buih, 

In  Archbishop  Wilfred's  canons,  a.d.  816,  there  was  no  immediate  use  for  the  service 

it  is  ordered: —  in  question.    This  ta.«*k  was  reserved  for 

"  When  a  church  is  built,  let  it  be  con-  Bishop  Andrews,  whose  service  was  com- 

secrated  by  the  bishop  of  its  own  diocese,  plied,  as  were  all  the  officers  of  the  Eng- 

according  to  the  ministerial  book."  "sh  Church,  from  the  formularies  in  use 

.     •     •  ■   1                  r  A    UL-  u      r*  before  the  Reformation. 

Again,  m  the  canons  of  Arc^^^  Unanswerable  as  was  Hooker's  defence 

boy le,  A.D  1126  m  ^^«/anons  at  West-  ^  ^^  consecration  of  churches,  it  was 

mmster    AD.    1  38    and   in    Archbishop  i^g^ffi.i^^j  ,^        ^^^t  Laud  from^he  cla- 

Richard's  canons    A.D.   1175,  similar  m-  ^^^  ^^  j^j^  implacable  enemies,  when  he 

junctions  are  given.  consecrated  St.  Catherine  Cree  dhurch,  as 

From  the  constitutions  of  Otho.   a.d.  bishop  of  London,  in   1630.    And  in  the 

1237,  it  would  appear— so  unfounded  is  ^ell  known  London  petition,  presented  to 

the  boast  of  the  Rornanists,  that  the  time  the  Long  Pariiament,  by  the  notorious 

when  popery  was  dommant  in  England  Alderman    Pennington,  about  ten  years 

was  a  period  of  reverence  and  devotion  later,   the  consecration  of  churches  was 

never  since  known  to  her  Church— that  not  forgotten  to  be  included  "among  the 

this  solemnitv  was  then  much  neglected,  manifold  evils,  pressures,  and  grievances. 

This  IS  evident  from  the   first  of  these  caused,  practised,  and  occasioned  by  the 

canons,   which,  after  observing  that  the  prelates  and  their  dependants." 

dedication  of  royal  temples  is  known  to  At  the  Restoration  the  custom  revived, 

have  taken  its  beginning  from  the  Od  and  the  subject  was  again  discussed;  but 

Testament,  and  was  observed  by  the  holy  as  there  was  no  authorized  office.  Laud, 

fathers  in  the  New  Testament,  under  which  having  been  prevented  from  drawing  up  a 

it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  greater  care  form,  as  he  intended,  in  the  convocaUon 

and  dignity,  &c.,  goes  on  to  enact.  of  1640,  the  preparation  of  one  was  com- 

"  That  because  we  have  ourselves  seen^  and  milted  to  Bisiiop  Cosin  in  the  convocation 

heard  by  many^  that  so  wholesome  a  mystery  of  1661.    When  prepared  it  was  presented 

is  depised,  at  least  neglected,  by  some  (for  to  the  house,  ancl  referred  to  a  committee 

we  have  found  many  churcnes,  and  some  of  four  bishops  for  revision,  but  nothing 

cathedrals,  not  consecrated  with  holy  oil  seems  ultimately  to  have  been  done  about 

though  built  of  old),  we,  therefore,  being  it.    Since  that  period   each  bishop  has 

desirous  to  obviate  so  great  a  neglect,  do  adopted  any  form  he  thought  best,  tnough 

ordaiu  and  give  in  charge,  that  all  cathe-  perhaps  the  form  of  consecrating  churches, 

drals,  conventual  and  parochial  churches,  chapels,    and  churchyards,  or  places  of 

which  are  ready  built,  and  their  walls  per-  burial,  which  was  sent  down  by  the  bishops 

fected,  be  consecrated  by  the  diocesan  to  the  lower  houses  of  convocation  (17 12J, 

bishops,  to  whom  they  belong,  or  others  and  altered  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 

authorized  by  them,  within  two  years :  house,  is  the  one,  not  that  it  is  enjoined 

and  let  it  so  be  done  in  a  like  time  in  all  by  any  competent  authority,  now  most 

churches  hereafter  to  be  built:  and  lest  so  generally  used. — Teale. 

wholesome  a  statute  grow  into  contempt,  CONSECRATION    OF    THE     ELE- 

if  such  like  places  be  not  dedicated  within  MENTS.     The    following  is  the  rubric 

two  years  from  the  time  of  their  being  with  reference  to  the  consecration  of  the 

finished,  we  decree  them  to  remain  inter-  elements  in  the  Lord's  supper,  "  Where 

dieted  from  the  solemnisation  of  masses  the  priest,  standing  before  the  table,  hath 

until  they  be  consecrated,  unless  they  be  so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine,  that  he 

excused  for  some  reasonable  cause."  may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency 
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break  the  bread  before  the  people,  and 
take  the  cup  into  his  hands,  he  shall 
Bay  the  prayer  of  consecration."  If  it 
be  asked  whether  the  priest  is  to  say 
this  prayer  standing  before  the  table,  or 
at  the  north-end  of  it,  I  answer,  at  the 
north-end  of  it ;  for,  according  to  tae  rules 
of  grammar,  the  participle  '^  standing" 
must  refer  to  the  verb  "  ordered,"  und  not 
to  the  verb  "say."  So  that,  whilst  the 
priest  is  ".ordering  the  bread  and  wine," 
ne  is  to  stand  before  the  table ;  but  when 
he  says  the  prayer,  he  is  to  stand  so  as 
*'  that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and 
decency  break  the  bread  before  the  peo- 
ple,'* which  ranst  be  on  the  north  side. 
For  if  he  stood  "  before"  the  table,  his 
body  would  hinder  the  people  from  see- 
ing ;  so  that  he  must  not  stand  there,  and 
consequently  he  must  stand  on  the  north 
side ;  there  oein^  in  our  present  rubric,  no 
other  place  mentioned  for  performing  any 
part  of  this  office.  In  the  Romish  Church 
indeed  they  always  stand  "  before"  the 
altar  during  the  time  of  consecration,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
eye-witnesses  of  their  operation  in  work- 
ing their  pretended  miracle;  and  in  the 
Greek  Church  they  shut  the  chancel  door, 
or  at  least  draw  a  veil  or  curtain  before  it, 
I  suppose,  upon  the  same  account.  But 
our  Church,  that  pretends  no  such  miracle, 
enjoins,  we  see,  the  direct  contrary  to  this, 
by  ordering  the  priest  so  *^  to  order  the 
bread  and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the 
more  readiness  and  decency  break  the 
bread,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands 
before  the  people."  And  with  this  view 
it  is  probable  the  Scotch  liturgy  ordered, 
that,  "during  the  time  of  consecration,  the 

Eresbyter  should  stand  at  such  a  part  of  the 
oly  table,  where  he  may  with  the  more 
ease  and  aecency  use  both  his  hands." — 
Wheatly, 

The  coQsecratioQ  of  the  elements  bein^ 
always  esteemed  an  act  of  authority,  and 
standing  beins  therefore  a  more  proper 
posture,  as  well  as  a  more  commodious 
one  for  this  purpose,  the  priest  is  here  di- 
rected to  stand. — Collis, 

We  do  not  eat  our  common  food  with- 
out first  praying  for  a  blessing  on  it ;  which 
pious  custom  is  so  universal,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  piece  of  natural  religion ;  how 
much  more  then  are  we  obliged,  before  we 
eat  and  drink  this  bread  and  wine,  which 
Christ  designed  to  set  forth  the  mystery 
of  his  death,  to  consecrate  it  and  set  it 
apart  by  a  solemn  prayer ;  especially  since 
CfHUST  himself  in  the  institution  of  this 


sacred  ordinance,  while  he  was  teaching 
his  apostles  how  to  celebrate  it,  did  use  a 
form  of  blessing  over  it  (Matt.  xxvi.  26) : 
which  St.  Paul  calls  "  giving  thanks." 
(1  Cor.  xi.  24.)  Wherefore  all  churches 
in  the  world,  from  the  apostles'  days,  have 
used  such  a  form,  the  ancient  and  essential 
part  of  which  is  the  words  of  our  Saviour's 
institution;  for,  since  he  makes  this  sacra- 
mental charge,  it  hath  been  thought  fit  by 
all  churches  to  keep  his  own  words,  which 
being  pronounced  oy  a  lawful  priest,  do 
properly  make  the  consecration;  where- 
fore our  Church  hath  cut  off  all  the  later 
superstitious  additions,  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Church  hath  corrupted  this  form,  and 
given  us  a  prayer  of  consecration,  consist- 
ing only  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour's  in- 
stitution, and  a  proper  prayer  to  introduce 
it.  The  first  part  is  a  prayer  directed  to 
"  Almighty  God  our  heavenly  Father," 
commemorating  his  mercy  in  giving  his 
Son  to  die  for  us.  and  the  all-sufficient 
merit  of  his  death,  together  with  his  com- 
mand for  our  remembering  it  in  this  sacra- 
ment; and  on  these  grounds  desiring  that, 
since  we  obey  him  in  the  celebrating  it, 
we  may  therein  receive  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  The  second  part  is  the  repetition 
of  the  words  and  actions  of  our  Lord  at 
the  institution,  concerning  both  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  its  institution. — Dean 
Comber. 

If  it  be  here  demanded,  to  what  words 
the  con.<«cration  of  the  elements  ought  to 
be  ascribed,  I  answer,  to  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful  offered  by  the  priest,  and  to  the 
words  of  institution  repeated  by  him. 
This  was  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  Christ,  which  used  them  both  in  their 
eucharistical  offices;  and  never  held,  that 
the  elements  were  changed  from  their 
common  to  a  more  sublime  use  and  effi- 
cacy by  the  bare  repeating  of  the  words, 
"This  is  my  body,"  and  "This  is  my 
blood,"  as  the  Papists  absurdly  hold.  To 
bring  about  this  change  must  be  the  work 
of  the  Holt  Ghost;  and  thereupon  it  is 
requisite,  that  we  should  pray  to  Gop,  to 
enaue  the  elements  with  this  life-giving 
virtue.  Now  the  words  of  institution  can 
by  no  means  be  called  a  prayer:  they 
were  addressed  by  our  Saviour  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  not  to  God:  to  them  he  said, 
"Take  and  eat."  When  we  use  them, 
they  are  historical,  recounting  what  our 
Lord  said  and  did,  when  he  ordained  this 
sacrament.  And  though  when  he  said, 
"Thiff  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood," 
these  words  effectually  made  them  so, 
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showing  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure 
that  they  should  be  taken  as  his  sacra- 
mental body  and  blood ;  though  the  virtue 
of  those  words,  once  spoken  by  Christ, 
doth  still  operate  towards  making  the 
bread  and  wine  his  body  and  blood ;  yet, 
as  now  used  and  spoken  by  the  priest, 
they  do  not  contain  in  them  any  such 
power,  unless  they  be  joined  with  prayer 
to  God. 

Our  Lord  himself  did,  besides  pro- 
nouncing them,  give  thanks  and  bless  the 
elements.  Thus  our  Church  uses  prayer, 
as  well  as  the  words  of  institution ;  ana 
doth  not  attribute  the  consecration  to  the 
one  without  the  other.  "  If  the  consecrated 
bread  or  wine  be  all  spent,  before  all  have 
communicated,  the  priest,"  it  is  true,  is 
ordered  by  the  rubric  to  "consecrate 
more,''  by  repeating  only  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. But  the  virtue  of  the  prayer, 
which  the  Church  hath  last  made,  is  to  be 
understood  as  concurring  therewith ;  and 
this  is  only  a  particular  smpKcation  to  these 
particular  elements.  Hence  comes  the 
propriety  of  saying  "  Amen  "  at  the  end  of 
those  words ;  which  would  not  be  so  pro- 
perly added,  unless  it  referred  back  to  the 
preceding  petitions.  And  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  England  is  farther 
plain,  in  that  she  in  her  rubric  calls  this 
"  the  prdver  of  consecration,"  in  which  the 
words  01  institution  are  contained ;  and  it 
is  addressed  to  Almighty  God,  &c.,  whereas 
the  words  of  Christ  were  not  supplica- 
tory to  God,  but  declaratory  to  his  dis- 
ciples. 

After  the  same  manner,  in  the  "office  of 
public  baptism,"  in  imitation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  dedi- 
cated the  baptismal  water  to  tne  holy  and 
spiritual  use  for  which  it  was  designed, 
our  Church  not  only  repeats  the  words  of 
institution  of  that  other  sacrament,  but 
likewise  adds  a  solemn  prayer  that  God 
would  "  sanctify  the  Water  to  the  mystical 
washing  away  of  sin."  And,  as  in  that 
sacrament  she  joins  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful to  the  words  of  Christ,  so  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  she  thinks  them  both 
necessary  to  complete  the  consecration. — 
Archdeacon  Yardley. 

A  prayer  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
the  bread  and  wine  to  the  sacred  purpose 
in  which  they  are  about  to  be  employed, 
hath  been  used  for  that  end  at  least  1600 
years.  And  the  mention  which  ours 
makes  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  from  the  words,  '^  who  in  the  same 
night  that  he  was  betrayed,"  to  the  coq- 


clusion  is  in  every  old  liturgy  in  the  world. 
The  Romanists  have  put  into  their  prayer 
of  consecration  names  of  saints  ana  com- 
memorations of  the  dead,  which  we  have 
thrown  out.  And  indeed  we  have  left 
nothing  that  so  much  as  needs  explaining, 
unless  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that 
our  Saviour's  "one  oblation  of  himself" 
is  opposed  to  the  various  kinds  of  oblations 
under  the  law ;  and,  "  once  offered,"  to  the 
continual  repetuion  of  them :  though  pro- 
bably a  further  view  was  to  intimate,  that 
he  is  not,  as  the  Papists  pretend,  really 
sacrificed  anew  in  this  holy  ordinance. — 
Abp.  Seeker. 

Tlie  death  of  Christ,  if  we  regard  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  undergone,  is  a 
"  sacrifice ;"  if  we  regard  him  who  offered 
it.  it  is  a  free  "  oblation ;"  if  we  consider 
him  to  whom  it  was  offered,  it  is  a  "  satis- 
faction ;"  and,  in  every  one  of  these  re- 
spects, it  is  "full,  perfect,  and  sufficient :" 
or,  particulariy,  it  is  a  "  full  satisfaction," 
a  "perfect  oblation,"  and  a  "sufficient 
sacrifice ;"  not  lik^  the  legal  offerings, 
for  the  sins  of  one  kind,  or  the  offences  of 
one  nation  or  of  one  person,  but  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  ^orid.  Let  none  therefore 
mistake  ;  or  imagine  we  are  about  to  sacri- 
fice Christ  again,  as  the  Romish  Church 
falsely  teacheth ;  for  that  is  not  only  need- 
less and  impossible,  but  a  plain  contradic- 
tion to  St.  Panl,  who  affirms,  that  Jesus 
was  offered  only  "  once  "  (Heb.  ix.  26,  x. 
10,  12);  and  by  that  "one  oblation,  he 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified "  (ver.  14) ;  so  that  there  needs  "  no 
more  offering  for  sin"  (ver.  18.) — Dean 
Comber. 

From  these  passages  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  it  is  plain  that  Christ  can 
be  no  more  offered,  as  the  doctors  and 
priests  of  the  Roman  party  fancy  it  to  be, 
vainly  thinking  that,  every  time  they  say 
mass,  they  offer  up  and  sacrifice  Christ 
anew,  as  properly  and  truly  as  he  offered 
up  himself  in  his  sacrifice  upon  the  cross. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  points  of  doctrine, 
and  the  chief  one,  whereof  the  popish  mass 
consisteth  ;  abrogated  and  reformed  here 
by  the  Church  of  England,  according  to 
the  express  word  of  God — Bp.  Overcul. 

CONSISTENTES.  (English,  Co-stan- 
ders).    The  last  order  of  penitents  in  the 

Erimitive  Church,  so  called  from  their 
aving  the  liberty,  after  other  penitents, 
energumens  and  catechumens,  were  dis- 
missed, to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the 
altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers, 
and  see  the  oblation  offered;  but  yet  they 
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might  neither  make  their  own  oblations, 
nor  partake  of  the  eucharist  with  them. — 
Bingham. 

CONSISTORY.  A  word  used  to  denote 
the  Court  Christian,  or  Spiritual  Court. 
Every  bishop  has  his  consistory  court  held 
before  his  chancellor  or  commissary,  in 
his  cathedral  church,  or  other  convenient 
place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesiastical 
causes.  In  the  Church  of  England,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  not  separated  from  the 
civil ;  for  the  earl  and  bishop  sat  in  one 
court,  that  is,  in  the  county  court. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL.  (Co-essential ;  of 
the  same  substance  with  another).  Thus 
we  say  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  he  is 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  ^' being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father."  The 
term  {d^wior)  was  first  adopted  by  the 
fathers  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325, 
to  express  more  precisely  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  to  serve  as  a  precaution 
a£;ainst  the  subtleties  of  the  Arians,  who 
admitted  everything  except  the  consub- 
stantiaiity.  This  word  is  still  the  distin- 
guishing criterion  between  the  catholic  or 
orthodox  Christian  and  the  Arian  heretic. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION.  The  Ro- 
mish  divines  fell  into  the  error  of  endea- 
voring 10  explain  the  manner  in  which 
our  blessed  Lord  is  present  in  the  eu- 
charist. (See  Transxibstantiation.)  Luther 
and  his  followers,  while  opposing  the  Ro- 
manists, fell  into  a  similar  error,  only  in- 
sisting on  a  different  manner  of  explain- 
ing the  inexplicable  mystery.  Luther 
and  his  followers  maintained,  that,  after 
the  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  substantially 
present  together  with  the  bread  and  wine. 
They  believe  that  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  is  united  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  through  the  consecration,  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  are  received  with 
and  under  them  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

CONTRITION.  (See  Attntion.)  Ro- 
manists  define  a  contrition  to  be^  a  sorrow 
for  sin,  with  a  sincere  resolution  of  re- 
foiming.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  conterere,  to  break  or  bruise.  The 
Psalmist  says,  ''  A  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  0  GrOD,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 
(Psalna  xli.  17.) 

CONVENT.  A  religious  house :  a  mo- 
nastery; a  nunnery.  For  its  arcnitectu- 
ral  arrangements,  see  Monastery. 

CONVENTICAL.      A   diminutive   of 
convent,  denoting  properiy  a  cabal,  or 


secret  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  monks  of 
a  convent,  to  make  a  party  in  the  election 
of  an  abbot.  It  is  now  the  legal  term  to 
denote  anyplace  of  worship,  used  by  those 
who  depart  from  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  73rd  canon  it  is  thus  ordained: 
'^  Forasmuch  as  all  conventicles  and  secret 
meetings  of  priests  and  ministers  have 
ever  been  justly  accounted  very  hateful 
to  the  state  of  the  Church  wherein  they 
live,  we  do  ordain  that  no  priests  or  min- 
isters of  the  Word  of  God,  nor  any  other 
persons,  shall  meet  together  in  any  private 
house,  or  elsewhere,  to  consult  upon  any 
matter  or  course  to  be  taken  by  them,  or 
upon  their  motion  or  direction  by  any 
other,  which  may  any  way  tend  to  the 
impeaching  or  depraving  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  any  part  of  the  go- 
vernment or  discipline  now  established  in 
the  Church  of  England,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  ipso  facto. 

CONVERSION.  A  change  of  heart 
and  life  from  sin  to  holiness.  This  change, 
when  it  takes  place  in  a  heathen  or  an 
infidel,  comprises  a  reception  and  con- 
fession of  the  truths  of  Christianity :  when 
it  takes  place  in  a  person  already  baptized 
and  a  Cnristian  in  profession,  it  implies  a 
saving  and  infiuential  impression  on  his 
heart,  of  those  tmths  which  are  already 
received  by  the  mind,  and  acknowledged 
with  the  lips.  To  the  heathen  and  infidel 
conversion  is  absolutely  and  always  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  The  baptized  Chris- 
tian may  by  God's  grace  so  continue  in 
that  state  of  salvation  in  which  he  was 
placed  in  baptism  (see  Church  Catechism), 
that  conversion  in  this  sens^,  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  him :  still  even  he,  day  by  day, 
will  fall  into  sins  of  infirmity,  and  he  will 
need  renewal  or  renovation :  and  all 
these,  the  daily  renewal  of  the  pious  Chris- 
tian, the  conversion  of  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian, and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  or 
heathen,  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Some  persons  have  confused  conversion 
with  regenercUion,  and  have  taught  that 
all  men,  the  baptized,  and  therefore  in 
fact  regenerate,  must  be  regenerated  after- 
wards, or  they  cannot  be  saved.  Now 
this  is  in  many  ways  false :  for  regenera- 
tion, which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self has  connected  with  holy  baptism, 
cannot  be  repeated :  moreover,  not  all 
men  (though  indeed  most  men  do)  fall 
into  such  sin  after  baptism,  that  conver- 
sion, or  as  they  term  it  regeneration,  is 
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necessary  to  their  salvation ;  and  if  a  re- 
generation were  necessary  to  them,  it  could 
only  be  obtained  through  repetition  of 
baptism,  which  were  an  act  ol  sacrilege. 
Those  who  speak  of  this  supposed  regene- 
ration uncharitably  represent  the  orthodox 
as  denying  the  necessity  both  of  regenera- 
tion and  conversion ;  because  they  them- 
selves call  this  by  wrong  names,  and  the 
orthodox  only  proclaim  their  necessity  in 
their  true  sense. 

They  who  object  to  the  expression  Bap- 
tismal Hegeneratioriy  by  regeneration  mean, 
for  the  most  part,  the  first  influx  of  irre- 
sistible and  indefectible  grace ;  grace  that 
cannot  be  repelled  by  its  subject,  and  which 
must  issue  in  its  final  salvation.  Now,  of 
stich  grace  our  church  knows  nothing,  and 
of  course,  therefore,  means  not  by  regene- 
ration at  baptism,  tne  first  influx  of  such 
grace.  That  the  sins,  original  and  actual, 
of  the  faithful  recipient  of  baptism,  are 
washed  away,  she  doth  indeed  believe;  and 
also  that  grace  is  mven  to  him  by  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Holt  Spirit  ;  yet 
80  that  the  conscience  thus  cleansed  may 
be  again  defiled,  and  that  the  baptized 
person  may,  and  often  does,  by  his  own 
lault.  fall  again  into  sin,  in  which  if  he  die 
he  snail  without  doubt  perish  everlast- 
ingly ;  his  condemnation  not  bein^  avoided, 
but  rather  increased,  by  his  baptismal  pri- 
vilege. So  that,  in  fact,  we  say  not  that 
any  one  is  regenerated  at  baptism,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the 
lips  of  our  opponents.  And  if  they  will 
not  admit  that  baptism  is  the  divinely 
appointed  medium  of  regeneration  in  our 
sense  of  that  term,  what  grace  can  they 
imagine  so  trifling  as  to  comport  with 
their  views  of  that  sacrament,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  lofty  and  essential,  as  to  be 
contemplated  by  Christ  in  the  solemn 
institution  of  a  sacrament,  and  in  his  de- 
clarations concerning  the  efficacy  and 
necessity  of  that  sacrament ;  and  by  the 
apostles,  and  the  whole  Church,  in  their 
sense  ot  the  same  matter,  and  their  con- 
sequent practice  ?  What  approaches  most 
nearly  to  that  grace  of  their  own  imagin- 
ing, which  they  called  regeneration,  is  the 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  oi,  and 
followed  by  fruits  of  righteousness  to  the 
glory  of  God's  grace^  and  to  the  salvation 
of  tne  Christian,  which  we  call  conversion 
or  renewal,  and  attribute  to  the  same 
Spirit  from  whom  we  receive  our  new 
life  at  baptism ;  and  which  we  hold  to  be 
as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  one  who 
has  fidlen  from  his  baptismal  purity,  (and 


who  has  not  so  fallen  ?)  as  we  hold  bap- 
tismal  regeneration  to  be,  and  as  they  hold 
their  supposed  regeneration.  Except  in 
words,  then,  we  and  our  opponents  are 
more  nearly  agreed  than  is  at  first  sight 
apparent ;  and  if  the  choice  of  terms  be 
the  chief  point  at  issue,  we  have  this  to 
say  for  the  expressions  which  we  use. 
that  they  are  consentient,  and  even  iden- 
tical with  those  which  are  used  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  that  they  are  the  same 
which  the  whole  Church  employed,  until 
the  days  of  certain  founders  of  sects,  called 
after  their  own  names  at  the  continental 
reformation  ;  so  that  they  rest  on  the  high- 
est possible  grounds  of  Scripture  and  au- 
thority.— Poole.     (See  Regeneration.) 

CONVOCATION  (see  Synod)  is  an  as- 
sembly  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  consult  on  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical.  As  much  is  in  these 
days  said  of  convocation,  and  as  many 
seem  to  think  that  a  convocation  must  be 
holden  to  settle  the  disputes  now  unhappily 
prevailing  among  the  clergy,  it  may  be 
interesting  if  we  extend  this  article,  that 
we  may  supply  our  readers  with  a  history 
of  convocations.  It  will  be  abridged  from 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Bum. 

That  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  in 
England,  as  in  all  other  Christian  coun- 
tries, had  power  to  convene  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  and,  in  a  common  synod  or 
council,  witn  them  to  transact  such  aflairs 
as  specially  related  to  the  order  and  go- 
vernment of  the  churches  under  his  Juris- 
diction, is  not  to  be  questioned.  These 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  were  as  old  al- 
most as  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity 
amongst  us,  and,  amidst  all  other  revolu- 
tions^ continued  to  be  held  to  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VIII. 

What  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  did 
within  his  own  district,  the  archbishop  of 
each  province,  after  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  provinces,  did  within  his  pro- 
per province.  They  called  together  first 
the  bishops,  afterwards  the  other  prelates, 
of  their  provinces  j  and  by  degrees  added 
to  these  such  of  their  inferior  clergy  as 
they  thought  needful.  In  these  two  as- 
semblies 01  the  clergy  (the  diocesan  synods 
and  provincial  councils)  only  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  Church  were  wont  for  a  long 
time  to  be  transacted :  so  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, there  was  no  difference  between  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  our  own  and  of  other 
Christian  churcnes.  Our  metropolitans 
and  their  suffragans  acted  by  the  same 
ralea  here  as  they  did  in  all  other  coun- 
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tries.  They  held  these  assemblies  by  the 
saipe  power,  convened  the  same  persons, 
and  did  the  same  things  in  them.  When 
the  papal  authority  had  prevailed  here, 
as  in  most  other  kingdoms  and  countries 
in  Europe,  by  the  leave  of  our  kings,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  legates  sent  from 
Rome,  another  and  yet  larger  sort  of  coun- 
cils was  introduced  amongst  us,  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the  whole  realm. 
These  were  properly  national  Church 
councils,  and  were  wont  to  be  held  for 
some  special  designs,  which  either  the 
pope,  the  king,  or  lK>th,  had  to  promote  by 
them. 

But  besides  these  synods  common  to  us 
with  all  other  Christian  churches,  aud 
which  were  in  their  nature  and  end,  as 
well  as  constitution,  properly  and  purely 
ecclesiastical,  two  other  assemblies  there 
were  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  ftecuHar 
to  our  own  state  and  country;  in  which  the 
clergy  were  convened,  not  (ot  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  the  realm,  and  to  act  as  members 
of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Now 
the  occasion  of  these  was  this :  when  the 
faith  of  Christ  was  thoroughly  planted 
here,  and  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had 
liberally  endowed  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  with  temporal  lands  and 
possessions,  not  only  the  opinion  which 
they  had  of  their  prudence  and  piety 
prompted  them  to  take  the  most  eminent 
of  them  into  their  public  councils,  but  the 
interest  which  they  had  by  that  means  in 
the  state  made  it  expedient  so  to  do,  and 
to  commit  the  direction  and  management 
of  offices  and  affairs  to  them.  Hence  our 
bishops  first,  and  then  some  of  our  other 
prelates  (as  abbots  and  priors),  were  very 
early  brought  into  the  great  councils  of  the 
realm,  or  parliament,  and  there  consulted 
and  acted  tosether  with  the  laity.  And 
in  process  of  time,  our  princes  began  to 
have  a  further  occasion  for  them.  For 
being  increased  both  in  number  and  in 
wealth,  not  only  our  kings,  but  the  people 
began  to  think  it  reasonable,  that  the 
dersy  should  bear  a  part  in  the  public 
burdeDs,  as  well  as  enioy  their  share  of 
the  public  treasure.  Hence  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  under  whom  the  Church  was 
the  most  free,  yet  subjected  the  lands  of 
the  cler^  to  the  threefold  necessity,  of 
castles,  bridges,  and  expeditions.  And 
the  granting  of  aids  in  these  cases  brought 
on  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  which  were 
afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
oonvocations. 


In  the  Saxon  times,  tlie  lords  spiritual 
(as  well  as  the  other  clergy)  held  by  frank- 
almoigne,  but  yet  made  ^reat  part  (as  was 
said)  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation ; 
being  the  most  learned  persons  that,  in 
those  times  of  ignorance,  met  to  make 
laws  and  regulations.  But  William  the 
Conqueror  turned  the  frankalmoigne 
tenures  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the 
great  abbots  into  baronies;  and  from 
tnenceforwards  thej  were  obliged  to  send 
persons  to  the  wars,  or  were  assessed  to 
the  escuage  (which  was  a  fine  or  payment 
in  money  instead  thereof),  and  were 
obliged  to  attend  in  parliament.  But  the 
body  of  the  clerjfy  had  no  baronies,  and 
holding  by  frankalmoigne,  were  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  the  charges  which 
were  assessed  upon  the  laity,  and  were 
therefore  by  some  other  way  to  be  brought 
under  the  same  obligation.  In  order  here- 
unto several  measures  were  taken,  till  at 
last  they  settled  into  that  method  which 
finally  obtained,  and  set  aside  the  necessity 
of  any  other  way.  First,  the  pope  laid  a 
tax  upon  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the 
king ;  and  both  their  powers  uniting,  the 
clergy  were  forced  to  submit  to  it.  Next, 
the  bishops  were  prevailed  with,  upon 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  to  oblige 
their  clergy  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  king, 
in  the  way  of  a  benevolence ;  and  for  this, 
letters  of  security  were  granted  back  by 
the  king  to  them,  to  insure  them  that  what 
they  had  done  should  not  be  drawn  into 
example  or  consequence.  And  these  con- 
cessions were  sometimes  made  by  the 
bishops  in  the  name  of  their  clergy  ;  but 
the  common  way  was,  that  every  bishop 
held  a  meeting  ox  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
Then  they  agreed  what  they  would  do; 
and  empowered  first  the  bishops,  after- 
wards their  archdeacons,  and  finally  proc- 
tors of  their  own,  chosen  for  that  end,  to 
make  the  concession  for  them. 

Thus  stood  this  matter  till  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  who  not  willing  to  con- 
tinue at-  such  a  precarious  rate  with  his 
clergy,  took  anotner  method ;  and,  after 
several  other  experiments,  fixed  at  last 
upon  an  establishment,  which  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  continued  ever  since,  viz., 
that  the  earls  and  barons  should  be  called 
to  parliament  as  formerly,  and  embodied 
in  one  house:  and  that  the  tenants  in 
burgage  shoula  also  send  their  represen- 
tatives: and  that  the  tenants  by  knight's 
service,  and  other  soccage  tenants  iu  the 
counties,  should  send  their  representatives; 
and  these  were  embodied  in  the  other 
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house.  He  designed  to  have  the  clergy 
as  a  third  estate ;  and  as  the  bishops  were 
to  sit  per  baroniam  in  the  temporal  par- 
liament, so  they  were  to  sit  with  the 
inferior  clergy  in  convocation.  And  the 
project  and  aesign  of  the  king  was,  that 
as  the  two  temporal  estates  charged  the 
temporalities,  and  made  laws  to  bind  all 
temporal  thin^  within  this  realm ;  so  this 
other  body  should  have  given  taxes  to 
charge  the  spiritual  possessions,  and  have 
made  canons  to  the  ecclesiastical  body: 
to  this  end  was  the  prtBtnunimtes  clause 
(so  called  from  the  first  word  thereof),  in 
the  summons  to  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, by  which  he  required  them  to  sum- 
mon such  of  their  inferior  clergy  to  come 
with  thom  to  parliament,  as  he  then  spe- 
cified and  thought  sufficient  to  act  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  clei^y.  This  altered 
the  convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  foreign  synods;  for  these  were 
totally  composed  of  the  bishops,  who  were 
pastors  of  the  Church:  and  therefore  the 
oishops  only  were  collected  to  compose 
such  foreign  synods,  to  declare  what  was 
the  doctrine,  or  should  be  the  discipline  of 
the  Church. 

Edward  I.  projected  making  the  clergy 
a  third  estate,  dependent  on  himself;  and, 
therefore,  not  only  called  the  bishops, 
whom  as  barons  he  had  a  right  to  sum- 
mon, but  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  that  he 
might  have  their  consent  to  the  taxes  and 
assessments  made  on  that  body.  But  the 
clergy,  foreseeing  they  were  likely  to  be 
taxed,  alleged  that  they  could  not  meet 
under  a  temporal  authority,  to  make  any 
laws  or  canons  to  govern  the  Church. 
And  this  dispute  was  maintained  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  who  were  very 
loath  the  clergy  should  be  taxed,  or  that 
they  should  have  any  interest  in  making 
ecclesiastical  canons,  which  formerly  were 
made  by  their  sole  authority ;  for  even  if 
those  canons  had  been  made  at  Rome, 
yet.  if  they  were  not  made  in  a  general 
council,  they  did  not  think  them  binding 
here,  unless  they  were  received  by  some 
provincial  constitution  of  the  bishops.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Church  being  tnus  dis- 
satisfied, the  archbishops  and  bishops 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  king: 
but  he  and  the  temporal  estate  took  it  so 
ill,  that  the  clergy  would  not  bear  any 
part  of  the  public  charge,  that  they  were 
Deforehand  with  them,  and  the  clergy 
were  all  outlawed,  and  their  possessions 
seised  into  the  king's  hands.  This  so 
humbled  the  clergy,  that  they  at  last  coa- 


sented  to  meet.  And  to  take  away  all 
pretence  there  was  a  summons,  besides 
the  prcBmunientes  clause,  to  the  archbishop, 
that  he  should  summon  the  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  colleges,  and  whole  clergy  of 
his  province.  From  hence,  therefore,  the 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  colleges,  and 
clergy,  met  by  virtue  of  the  archbishop's 
summons ;  to  which,  being  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  they  could  not  object.  And 
so  the  bishops  and  clergy  came  to  convo- 
cation by  virtue  of  the  archbishop's  sum- 
mons; they  esteeming  it  to  be  in  his 
power,  whether  he  would  obey  the  king^s 
writ  or  not:  but  when  he  had  issued  his 
summons,  they  could  not  pretend  it  was 
not  their  duty  to  come.  But  the  pramu' 
nientes  writ  was  not  disused;  because  it 
directed  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
were  to  attend,  to  wit,  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons in  person,  the  chapter  by  one, 
and  the  clergy  by  two  proctors.  So  that 
the  clergy  were  doubly  summoned ;  first, 
by  the  bishop,  to  attend  the  parliament ; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  archbishop,  to  ap 
pear  in  convocation.  And  that  the  arch- 
oishop  might  not  appear  to  summon  them 
solely  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  writ,  he 
for  the  most  part  varied  in  his  summons 
from  the  king's  writ,  both  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting.  And  lest  it 
might  be  thought  still  (of  which  they  were 
very  jealous)  that  their  power  was  derived 
from  temporal  authority,  they  sometimes 
met  on  the  archbishop's  summons  without 
the  king's  writ ;  and  in  such  convocation 
the  king  demanded  supplies,  and  by  such 
request  owned  the  episcopal  authority  of 
convening.  So  that  the  king's  writ  was 
reckoned  by  the  clergy  no  more  than  one 
motive  for  their  convening.  From  hence- 
forward, instead  of  making  one  state  of 
the  kingdom,  as  the  king  designed,  the 
clergy  composed  two  ecclesiastical  synods, 
i.  e.  of  Canterbury  and  York,  under  the 
summons  of  each  of  the  archbishops;  and 
being  forced  into  those  two  synods  before 
mentioned,  they  sat  and  made  canons,  by 
which  each  respective  province  was  bound, 
and  gave  aids  and  taxes  to  the  king.  But 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  clergy, 
and  that  of  York,  assembled  each  in  their 
own  province ;  and  the  king  gratified  the 
archbishops^  by  suffering  this  new  body 
of  convocation  to  be  formed  in  the  nature 
of  a  parliament.  The  archbishop  sat  as 
king;  his  suffragans  sat  in  the  upper 
house  as  his  peers ;  the  deans,  archdea- 
cons, and  the  proctor  for  the  chapter,  repre- 
sented the  burghers;  and  the  two  proctors 
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for  the  clergy,  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
And  so  this  body,  instead  of  being  one  of 
the  estates  as  the  king  designed,  became 
an  ecclesiastical  parliament,  to  make  laws, 
and  to  tax  the  possessions  of  the  Church. 

But  although  they  thus  sat  as  a  parlia- 
ment, and  made  laws  for  the  Church,  yet 
they  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  parliament 
properly  so  called.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
loras,  and  sometimes  the  commons,  were 
wont  to  send  to  the  convocation  for  some 
of  their  body  to  give  them  advice  in  spi- 
ritual matters :  but  still  this  was  only  by 
way  of  advice;  for  the  parliament  have 
always  insisted  that  their  laws,  by  their 
own  natural  force,  bind  the  clercy ;  as  the 
laws  of  all  Christian  princes  did  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church.  And  even  the 
convocation  tax  always  passed  both  houses 
of  parliament,  since  it  could  not  bind  as  a 
law  till  it  had  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 

Thus  the  case  stood  when  the  act  of 
submission  (25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19)  was 
made ;  by  which  it  enacted  as  folio weth : 
— **  Whereas  the  king's  humble  and  obe- 
dient subjects,  the  clergy  of  this  realm  of 
England,  have  not  only  acknowledged, 
according  to  the  truth,  that  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  same  clergy  is,  always  hath 
been,  and  ou^ht  to  be  assembled  only  by 
the  king's  writ :  but  also  submitting  tfiem- 
selves  to  the  king's  majesty  have  promised, 
in  verbo  sacerddtiij  that  they  will  never  from 
henceforth  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim,  or  put  in  use,  enact,  promulge,  or 
execute  any  new  canons,  constitutions, 
ordinances,  provincial  or  other,  or  by 
whatsoever  name  they  shall  be  called,  in 
the  convocation,  unless  the  king's  most 
royal  assent  and  license  may  to  them  be 
had,  to  make,  promulge,  and:  execute  the 
same,  and  that  his  majesty  do  give  his 
most  royal  assent  and  authority  in  that 
behalf:  it  is  therefore  enacted,  according 
to  the  said  submission,  that  they,  nor  any 
of  them,  shall  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitutions  or 
ordinances  provincial,  by  whatsoever  name 
or  names  they  may  be  called,  in  their  con- 
vocations in  time  coming  (which  shall 
always  be  assembled  by  authority  of  the 
king^s  writ) ;  unless  the  same  clergy  may 
have  the  king's  most  royal  assent  and 
license  to  make,  promulge,  and  execute 
such  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances, 
provincial  or  synodal ;  upon  pain  of  every 
one  of  the  said  clergy  doing  contrary  to 
this  act,  and  being  thereof  convict,  to 
suffer  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  at  the 
king'B  will." 


It  was  resolved  upon  this  statute,  by 
the  two  chief  justices  and  divers  other  jus- 
tices, at  a  committee  before  the  lords  in 
parliament,  1.  That  a  convocation  cannot 
assemble  at  their  convocation  without  the 
assent  of  the  king.  2.  That  after  their 
assembly  they  cannot  confer,  to  constitute 
any  canons  without  license  of  the  king. 

3.  When  they  upon  conference  conclude 
any  canons,  yet  they  cannot  execute  any 
of  their  canons  without  the  royal  assent. 

4.  That  they  cannot  execute  any  after  the 
royal  assent,  but  with  these  four  limita- 
tions: (1.)  that  they  be  not  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  king ;  nor  (2.)  against 
the  common  law :  nor  (3.)  against  the  sta- 
tute law ;  nor  (4.)  against  any  custom  of 
the  realm. 

The  clergy  having  continued  to  tax  them- 
selves in  convocation  as  aforesaid,  these 
assemblies  were  regularly  kept  up  till  the 
act  of  the  13  Charles  II.  c.  4,  was  passed, 
when  the  clergy  gave  their  last  subsidy :  it 
being  then  judged  more  advantageous  to 
continue  the  taxing  them  by  way  of  land- 
tax  and  poll-tax,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  the  Long  Parliament  during  the  civil 
wars. 

And  in  the  year  1664,  by  a  private 
agreement  between  Archbishop  SneldoQ 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and 
other  king's  ministers,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  clergy  should  silently  waive  the 
privilege  of  taxing  their  own  body,  and 
permit  themselves  to  be  included  in  the 
money  bills  prepared  by  the  commons. 
And  this  hath  made  convocations  unne- 
cessary to  the  crown,  and  inconsiderable 
in  themselves. 

And  since  that  time  the  clergy  have 
been  allowed  to  vote  in  choosing  knights 
of  the  shire,  as  other  freeholders,  which 
in  former  times  they  did  not. 

And  from  that  time  the  convention  has 
never  passed  any  synodical  act;  and  from 
thenceforth,  until  the  year  1700,  for  the 
roost  part  they  were  only  called,  and  very 
rarely  did  so  much  as  meet  together  in  a 
full  body,  and  with  the  usual  solemnity. 
It  is  true,  that  during  the  remainder  of 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  when  the 
office  of  prolocutor  was  void  by  death  or 
promotion,  so  many  of  the  lower  house 
came  together  as  were  thought  sufficient 
to  choose  a  new  one ;  and  those  members 
that  were  about  the  town  commonly  met, 
during  parliament,  once  a  week,  had 
prayers  read,  and  were^formally  continued 
till  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
convocation    together  with    it.    Aud    ia 
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king  James  the  Second^s  time,  the  writs 
issued  out  of  course,  but  the  members  did 
not  meet.  In  the  year  1689,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne, 
a  convocation  was  not  only  called,  but  be- 
gan to  sit  in  due  form;  but  their  resolu- 
tions came  to  nothing.  And  from  thence 
till  the  year  1700  they  were  only  called, 
but  did  not  meet ;  but  in  that  year,  ana 
ever  since,  at  the  meeting  of  tne  parlia- 
ment, the  convocation  of  the  clergy  has 
likewise  been  solemnly  opened,  and  the 
lower  clergy  have  been  permitted  to  form 
themselves  into  a  house,  and  to  choose 
their  prolocutor;  nor  have  they  been 
finally  dismissed  as  soon  as  that  solemnity 
was  over,  but  the^  continued  from  time  to 
time  till  the  parliament  hath  broke  up,  or 
been  dissolved.  And  now  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  they  are  of  right  to  be  assem- 
bled concurrently  with  parliaments,  and 
may  act  and  proceed  as  provincial  coun- 
cils, when  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  judge  it  expedient. 

COPE.  {Cappa.)  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
during  divine  service  by  the  clergy.  It 
reaches  from  the  heck  nearly  to  the  feet, 
and  is  open  in  front,  except  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  united  by  a  band  or  clasp. 
By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  clergy  are  directed  to  wear  this  vest- 
ment; but  it  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse,  except  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
coronation. 

COPIOTiE.  The  office  of  the  Copiotce 
(iroiriaai,  to  travail),  who  are  also  called 
Fossarii,  was  to  superintend  funerals,  and 
to  see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  burial. 
They  perfofrmed  their  office  gratuitously 
towards  ihfe  poor. — Cave. 

COPTS.  The  Monophysite,  or  Jacobite, 
Christians  of  Egypt,  who  have  been  for 
eleven  centuries  in  possession  of  the  patri- 
archal chair  of  Alexandria,  and  the  aomi- 
nant  sect  among  the  Christians  of  that 
region  are  called  Copts.  They  were  placed 
in  possession  of  \he  Egyptian  churches  on 
the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century.  Their  numbers  are  now  perhaps 
about  100,000.  They  have  three  liturgies, 
one  ascribed  to  St.  fiasil,  which  they  use 
00  fast  days;  that  of  St.  Cyril,  which  they 
use  in  Lent;  and  that  of  St.  Gregory, 
whjch  they  use  on  festivals.  Their  service 
is  very  much  crowded  with  ceremonies. 
The  Coptic  tongue,  in  which  their  worship 
is  conducted,  is  to  them  a  dead  language, 
and  not  even  understood  by  many  o7  their 
priests.  Their  habits  of  life  are  ascetic, 
and  they  have  many  monasteries.    They 


have  a  patriarch  who  resides  at  Cairo,  but 
takes  his  title  from  Alexandria. 

CORDELIERS.  {Monks  rf  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis.)  They  wear  coarse  gray 
cloth  with  a  little  cowl,  and  a  rope  girdle 
with  three  knots;  from  this  girdle  they 
are  called  Cordeliers.  They  are  the  same 
with  the  Minorites ;  but  had  the  name  of 
Cordeliers  given  them  upon  this  occasion, 
they  having  repulsed  the  infidels  in  a  war 
which  St.  Louis  made  against  them,  the 
king  asked  their  name,  and  was  answered, 
they  were  des  Gens  des  Cordeliers — ^people 
with  cords  about  them.  (See  Franciscans.) 

CORONATION.  The  solemn  religious 
rite  by  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  conse- 
crated to  his  high  office,  in  which  also  the 
queen  consort,  in  Christian  countriei«,  is 
usually  associated  with  her  husband,  not 
for  the  office  sake,  but  honoris  gratia. 

By  ancient  custom  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England  belongs  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  that  of  the 
queen  consort  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

CORPORAL.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  linen  cloth  which  is  spread  over  the 
body  (corpiMj,  or  consecrated  bread,  after 
the  communion.  It  was  of  common  use 
in  the  Church  in  the  fifth  century,  as  is 
evident  from  tlie  testimony  of  Isidore  of 
Pelusium,  who  observer  that  the  design  of 
using  it  was  to  represent  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  being  wrapped  in  fine  linen  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  direction  concerning  this  '^  fair  linen 
cloth  "  in  our  order  of  the  holy  communion 
is  as  follows:  "  When  all  have  communi- 
cated, the  minister  shall  return  to  the 
Lord's  table,  and  reverently  place  upon  it 
what  remaineth  of  the  consecratea  ele- 
ments, covering  the  same  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth."  Our  reformers  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  their  retention  of  this  decent 
ceremony  after  consecration,  as  a  protest 
against  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and 
"  gazing  "  at  the  sacrament. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  FEAST  OF.  A 
Romish  festival,  instituted  by  pope  Urban 
IV.,  A.D.  1264,  and  observed  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost. 
The  institution  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Hildebert  of  Tours  was  the 
first  who  made  use  of  the  high-sounding 
term  transubstantiation.  Most  of  the  earlier 
scholastics,  and  the  disciples  of  Lanfranc 
in  particular,  had.  however,  previously  de- 
fended both  the  doctrine  oi  the  change  of 
the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that 
of  the  accidentia  sine  subjecto ;  but  it  was 
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not  made  an  article  of  faith  till  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  By  the  institution  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  by  Urban,  this  doc- 
trine was  expressed  in  a  litui^ical  form, 
and  its  popularity  was  secured  The  fes- 
tival was  established  in  honor  of  the 
consecrated  host,  and  with  a  view  to  its 
adoration.  Its  origin  is  connected  with 
some  of  those  *'  lying  wonders,"  in  which 
we  read  one  of  the  marks  of  the  scriptural 
condemnation  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Romish  legend  states  that,  in  1230, 
Juliana,  a  nun  of  Liege,  while  looking  at 
the  full  moon,  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb ;  and, 
by  a  peculiar  revelation  ffom  heaven, 
learned  that  the  moon  represented  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of 
a  certain  festival — ^that  of  the  adoration  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host 
— which  she  was  to  begin  to  celebrate,  and 
announce  to  the  world.  In  1264,  while  a 
priest  at  Bolsena,  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  change  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  was  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
benediction,  drops  of  blood  fell  on  his  sur- 
plice, and  when  he  endeavored  to  conceal 
them  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  formed 
bloody  images  of  the  host.  The  bloody 
surplice  is  still  shown  as  a  relic  at  Civita 
Vecchia.  It  was  in  this  year  that  pope 
Urban  published  his  bull,  and  it  is  with 
such  authority  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
contented. 

CORSNED.    (See  Ordeal.) 

COUNCILS.  (See  Synod.)  General  or 
oecumenical  councils,  or  synods,  are  assem- 
blies of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Church, 
to  determine  some  weighty  controversies  of 
faith  or  discipline.  Of  such  councils  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church  has  never 
received  or  approved  more  than  six.  al- 
though the  Romish  Church  acknowledges 
several  others.  This  is  one  of  the  manj 
instances  in  which  the  Romish  Church  is  | 
at  variance  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
first  is  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  was 
convened  by  the  emperor  Constantino, 
A.D.  325,  to  terminate  the  controversy 
raised  by  Arins,  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
maintaining  that  he  was  a  creature  brought 
forth  from  nothing,  and  susceptible  of  vice 
and  virtue.  The  council  condemned  his 
doctrine  as  heretical,  and  declared  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  that  celebrated 
creed  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is 
repeated  by  us  in  the  communion  service, 
and  which  nas.  ever  since  its  promulgation, 
been  receivea  and  venerated  by  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  and  even  by  many  sects  and 


heretics.  This  council  also  made  several 
regulations  in  matters  of  discipline.  The 
second  general  council  was  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, assembled  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Elder,  in  38 1 ,  to  appease 
the  troubles  of  the  East.  The  heresy  of 
Macedonius  who  blasphemously  taught 
that  the  Holt  Ghost  was  a  creature, 
was  herein  anathematized,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  enlarged  by  some  passages  con- 
cerning the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation, and  of  the  real  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  third  general  council 
was  assembled  atEphesus,  A.D.-434,by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  to  de- 
termine the  controversy  raised  by  Nesto- 
rius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  de- 
claimed against  the  title  of  Theotokos, 
Mother  of  God,  which  the  Church  had 
long  applied  to  the  mother  of  him  who 
was  both  God  and  man  ;  and  taught  that 
the  son  of  man  and  God  the  Word  were 
different  persons,  connected  only  by  a 
moral  or  apparent  union,  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  which  declared  that  "the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dweh  among  us,"  and 
that  God  "  purchased  the  Church  with  his 
own  blood."  (Acts  xx.  28.)  By  this  coun- 
cil the  Nestorian  heretics  were  condemned. 
The  fourth  general  council  was  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  451,  at  Chal- 
cedon.  This  council  published  a  confes- 
sion, or  definition  of  faith,  in  which  the 
doctrine  and  creed  of  the  three  preced- 
ing councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus,  were  confirmed,  and  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  perfect 
and  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and  human, 
in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  was  clearly  defined.  Euty- 
ches  and  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  maintained  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  the 
incarnation  or  union  of  the  divinity  and 
humanity,  were  condemned  as  heretics  by 
this  council.  The  fifth  general  council, 
commonly  called  the  second  council  of 
Constantinople,  was  convened  by  the  em- 

Eeror  Justinian,  in  553 ;  but  it  is  only  to 
e  viewed  as  a^  supplement  to  the  third 
general  council,  bemg  engaged  like  it  in 
condemning  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The 
sixth  council,  called  the  third  council  of 
Constantinople,  was  assembled  in  680,  by 
the  emperor  Constantino  Pogonatus.  it 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fourth 
council  that  the  fifth  does  to  the  sixth. 
''These  are  the  only  councils,"  says  Mr. 
Palmer,  "  which  the  Universal  Church  has 
ever  received  and  approved  as  general." 
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The  doctrine  of  these  general  councils 
having  been  approved  and  acted  on  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
thus  ratified  by  an  universal  consent,  which 
has  continued  ever  since,  is  irrefragably 
true,  unalterable,  and  irreformable;  nor 
could  any  Church  forsake  or  change  the 
doctrine  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian. 
The  following  Greek  words  fully  comprise 
what  antiquity  has  at  large  handled  either 
in  declaration  of  Christian  faith,  or  in  re- 
futation of  the  heresies  condemned  in  the 
four  first  general  councils:  aXjiBtosi  truly, 
applied  ta  Christ's  beino;  God ;  nXsutsy  per- 
fectly, applied  to  his  bemg  man ;  a6iatp€n}tj 
indivisibly,  to  his  being  of  both  natures 
one;  a^rvtnccrton  distinctly,  to  his  being  of 
one  both. 

Provincial  councils  consist  of  the  metro- 
politan and  the  bishops  subject  to  him. 
Diocesan  councils  are  assemblies  of  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters  to  enforce  ca- 
nons made  by  general  or  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  rules 
of  discipline  for  themselves.  (For  an  ac- 
count ot  the  Romish  councils,  see  Lateran. 
For  the  authority  of  councils  in  the  Church 
of  England,  see  Heresy.) 

COUNSEL.  Besides  the  common  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  it  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  the  designs  or 
purposes  of  God,  or  the  orders  of  his  provi- 
dence. (Acts,  iv.  28,  and  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
24.)  It  also  signifies  his  will  concerning 
the  way  of  salvation.  (Luke,  vii.  30. 
Acts,  XX.  27.) 

This  word  is  also  used  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Romish  Church,  to  denote  those  pre- 
cepts which  they  hold  to  be  binding  upon 
the  faithful,  in  virtue  of  an  implied  direc- 
tion or  recommendation  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles.  Thus  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  is  numbered  by  them  among  "evan- 
gelical counsels,'^  which,  receiving  the 
acceptance  of  the  Church,  they  hold  here- 
tically  to  be  equally  binding  with  the 
commands  of  a  canonical  Scripture. 

COURT  CHRISTIAN.  The  eccle- 
siastical courts  are  so  designated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  there  are  six  spiritual 
courts. 

1.  The  Archdeacon's  Court,  which  is 
the  lowest,  and  is  held  in  such  places 
where  the  archdeacon,  either  by  prescrip- 
tion or  composition,  has  jurisdiction  m 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  causes  within  his 
archdeaconry.  The  judse  of  this  court 
is  called  the  official  of  the  archdeaconry. 

2.  The  Consistory  Courts  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  ever}'  diocese^  held 


in  their  cathedral  churches,  for  trial  of  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  diocese. 
The  bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary  is 
the  judge. 

3.  The  Prerogative  Court,  held  at  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  in  London,  in  which  all 
testaments  and  last  wills  are  proved,  and 
administrations  upon  the  estates  of  in- 
testates granted,  where  the  party  dies 
beyond  seas  or  within  his  province,  leav- 
ing bona  notabilia. 

4.  The  Arches  Court  (so  called  because 
anciently  held  in  the  arched  church  of 
St.  Mary,  in  Cheapside,  London),  is  that 
which  has  jurisdiction  upon  appeal  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes,  except  what  belong 
to  the  Prerogative  Court.  The  judge  is 
the  ofiicial  principal  of  the  archbishop. 

5.  The  Court  ot  Peculiars,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  subservient  to.  and 
in  connexion  with^  that  of  the  Arches. 

6.  The  Court  of  Delegates,  so  called 
because  the  judges  are  delegated  and  sit, 
in  virtue  of  the  kind's  commission,  under 
the  great  seal,  pro  hoc  vice^  upon  appeals 
to  the  king  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  (See 
Delegates  and  Appeal.) 

COVENANT.  A  mutual  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties,  (Gen. 
xxi.  32.)  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  signi- 
fies, 1.  A  disposition,  dispensation,  insti- 
tution, or  appointment  of  God  to  man. 
(Hebrews,  ix.  16,  17,  20.)  2.  The  reli- 
gious dispensation  or  institution  which  God 
appointed  to  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
(Acts,  iii.  25.  Luke,  i.  72.  Acts,  vii.  8.) 
3.  The  dispensation  from  Sinai.  (Heb. 
viii.  9.  Gal.  iv.  24.)  4.  The  dispensation 
of  faith  and  free  justification,  of  w^hich 
Christ  is  the  Mediator  (Heb.  vii.  22. — 
viii.  6.),  and  which  is  called  new  in  re- 
spect of  the  old  or  Sinai  covenant  (2  Cor. 
iii.  6.  Heb.  viii.  8,  13,  ix.  15),  and 
whence  the  New  Covenant  or  Testament 
became  the  title  of  the  books  in  which 
this  new  dispensation  is  contained.  Into 
this  convenant  we  are  admitted  by  union 
with  Christ,  and  into  union  with  Christ 
all  infants,  and  such  adults  as  are  properly 
qualified  by  faith  and  repentance,  may  be 
admitted  in  holy  baptism.  (Gal.  iii. 
27.)  5.  The  old  dispensation  is  used  for 
the  books  of  Moses  containing  that  dis- 
pensation by  St.  Paul.     (2  Cor.  iii.  14.) 

We  renew  our  baptismal  covenant  m 
our  confirmation,  and  in  each  faithful  par- 
ticipation of  the  eucharist. 

COVENANTOF  REDEMPTION.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  mutual  stipulation  be- 
tween the  everlasting  Father  and  the 
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coeternal  Son,  relating  to  the  salvation  of 
our  fallen  race,  previously  to  any  act  upon 
the  part  of  Christ  under  the  character  of 
Mediator.  That  there  was  such  a  cove- 
nant, either  tacit  or  express,  we  may  as- 
suredly conclude,  from  the  importance  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  God  the  Son, 
and  the  awful  sacrifice  made  for  its  ac- 
complishment. All  the  prophecies  which 
relate  to  what  has  to  oe  done  by  the 
Messiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  benefits 
and  rewards  which  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  him  and  his  people  on  the  other, 
may  properly  be  considered  as  intimations 
ofsucn  a  covenant.  (1  Pet.  i.  11.  Compare 
John,  xvii.  1-5,  14,  vi.  37.  Tit.  1,  2. 
2  Tim.  i.  9.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  19.) 
By  this  covenant,  the  everlasting  Son, 
who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  without  beginning,  God  of  God,  Light 
of  light,  very  God  of  very  God,  under- 
took to  become  incarnate,  to  dwell  a  cer- 
tain time  upon  earth,  subject  to  the  law  of 
human  nature;  directing  his  whole  con- 
duct while  he  should  continue  here,  in 
such  a  manner  as  most  effectually  to  pro- 
mote the  honor  of  his  Father,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  people :  that  at  length  he 
would  voluntarily  deliver  himself  to  suf- 
ferings and  death,  and  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  grave  ;  thereby,  in  human  nature, 
offering  a  satisfaction  to  the  law  of  perfect 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  which 
human  nature  had  violated,  and  removing 
the  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  divine 
mercy,  which  divine  justice  interposed : 
also,  that,  after  his  resurrection  and  as- 
cension into  heaven,  he  would  employ  his 
renewed  life  as  the  GoD-Man,  and  his 
extensive  authority  in  the  mediatorial 
k inborn,  to  the  same  great  purposes 
which  engaged  him  to  become  incarnate. 
(Ps.  xl.  6-9.  Heb.  x.  5-10.  Isa.  Ixi. 
1-3.  Luke,  iv.  18.  Isa.  i.  5-6.)  God  the 
Father,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated  to 

groduce  a  human  body  for  his  coetemal 
oVy  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin ;  that  he 
would  strengthen  his  human  nature  by 
the  gifb  and  graces  of  the  Holt  Spirit,  for 
the  extraordinary  work  before  him;  that 
he  would  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and 
elevate  his  human  nature  to  the  right  hand 
of  power ;  and  that  he  would  accept  the 
atonement  when  ofifered.  It  is  added, 
that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  stipulated  to  re- 
generate, renew,  and  sanctify  those  of 
mankind,  whom  God  the  Father  gave  to 
his  Son.  (Besides  the  texts  ^iven  above, 
see  Isa.  vii.  14,  xi.  2,  &c.y  hi.  13-15,  liii. 
10-12,  ly.   4,  5,  zlix.  1-12,    oompared 


with  Luke,  ii.  32.  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  Rev.  vii. 
16,  17.  Ps.  ii.  7-9.  Luke,  Axii.  29.  John, 
V.  22-29.     Heb.  xii.  2.) 

COVENANT,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
denotes  a  contract  or  convention  agreed 
to  by  the  Scots  in  1638,  for  maintaining 
the  Presbyterian  religion  free  from  inno- 
vation. In  1681,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Scotland  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
or  national  covenant,  condemning  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  Christian 
Church,  under  the  name  of  hierarchy. 
It  was  signed  by  James  VI.,  who  was 
compelled  to  enjoin  it  upon  all  his  sub- 
jects. It  ma,s  again  subscribed  in  1590 
and  1596;  and,  in  1638,  it  was  taken  whh 
an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  to 
maintain  religion  in  the  state  it  was  in  in 
1580.  The  oath  annexed  to  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  received  the  name  of  Cove- 
nant, and  those  who  subscribed  it  were 
called  Covenanters. 

CREDENCE.  A  table  or  shelf  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  to 
be  used  in  the  eucharist  are  placed,  pre- 
viously to  consecration,  called  in  the  Greek 
Church  Tpawc^a  KpoBcactJi,  mensa  propositionis. 
The  word  credence  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  ^^  credenzare,^^  to 
taste  beforehand  the  meats  and  drinks  be- 
fore they  were  offered  to  be  enjoyed  by 
another;  an  ancient  court  practice,  which 
was  performed  by  the  cup-bearers  and 
carvers,  who  for  this  reason  were  also 
called  "  credenzerJ'  Hence  also  the  ere- 
f/^te-te/Zw— credence-plate,  on  which  cup- 
bearers credenced  the  wine ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, a  plate  on  which  a  person  ofifers 
anything  to  another:  credenz  tuche,  cre- 
dence-table, a  sideboard,  an  artificial  cup- 
board with  a  table  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  in  order  and  keeping  the  drink- 
ing apparatus  therein.  (See  Adelung^s 
German  DktionarVy  verb  "  Credenzen,") 
This  table  or  shelf  is  used  for  the  more 
convenient  observance  of  the  rubric  fol- 
lowing the  offertory  sentences,  in  which  it 
is  directed :  ^'  And  when  there  is  a  com- 
munion, the  priest  shall  then  place  upon 
the  table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he 
shall  think  sufficient.''  Where  the  staff  of 
the  cleisy  is  large,  the  rubric  can  be  con- 
veniently observed  without  this  aid.  There 
are  many  credences  in  various  churches ; 
among  others,  in  the  collegiate  and  in  St. 
John's  churches,  Manchester,  and  in  the 
parish  church  at  Ludlow,  where  they  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial. 

CREED.  (See  Apostles^  Creed,  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  Nicene  Creed.)    By  the  word 
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creed  (from  credo^  I  believe)  is  meant  the 
substance  of  the  Christian's  faith.  There 
are  three  creeds  recognised  by  the  Catholic 
Church, — the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
Latin  name  for  creed  is  tymhohimj  which 
signifies  a  watchword,  or  signal  in  war. 
Ludolph,  of  Saxony,  in  his  Life  of  Christ, 
describes  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church 
thus:  "There  are  three  symbols  (watch- 
words or  tokens,  such  as  are  used  among 
soldiers  of  a  garrison,  to  recognise  their 
comrades,  and  to  detect  insidious  in- 
truders),— ^the  first  of  the  Apostles,  the  se- 
cond of  the  Nicene  CounciI,«the  third  of 
St.  Athanasius ;  the  first  for  instruction  in 
the  faith,  the  second  for  the  explanation 
of  the  faith,  the  third  for  defence  of  the 
faith."  Three  in  name,  but  one  in  fact, 
and  which,  except  a  man  believe  faithfully, 
he  cannot  be  saved. 

The  cause  of  a  gradual  adoption  of  a 
series  of  creeds  is  simply  this:  the  truth 
being  but  one  and  unvarying,  the  plain 
assertion  of  it  is,  in  the  first  mstance,  all 
that  is  necessary,  all  that  can  be  done  for 
it:  and  this  was  done  by  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Error,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mul- 
tiform ;  and  consequently  as  error  upon 
error  conttnued  to  arise,  correctives  un- 
thought  of  before  were  to  be  found  to 
meet  the  exigency:  hence  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Again,  subsequent  to  that,  new 
errors  were  broached,  the  old  were  revived, 
clever  evasions  of  the  terms  of  the  existing 
creeds  were  invented,  the  vehemence  of 
opponents  was  increased ;  but  all  desiring 
still,  with  all  their  mischievous  errors,  to 
be  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  became 
still  more  imperatively  necessary  to  fence 
in  the  Church  from  such  dangers ;  and  the 
creed,  called  that  of  St  Athanasius,  was 
compiled  from  the  logical  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  prevail  in  his  writings,  and  tnose 
of  similar  champions  of  the  catholic  faith, 
and  was  very  soon  adopted  by  the  Church 
as  an  additional  bulwark  to  preserve  that 
faith  in  its  original  integrity  and  purity. 
Luther  calls  this  creed  "  the  bulwark  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  creeds 
were,  at  first,  intended  to  teach,  in  full 
and  explicit  terms,  all  that  should  be 
necessary  to  be  prevailed  by  Christians. 
They  were  designed  rather  for  hints  and 
minutes  of  the  main  "  credenda,"  to  be 
recited  by  catechumens  before  baptism; 
and  they  were  purposely  contrived  short, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  retainea 
in  memory,  and  take  up  the  less  time  in 


reciting.  Creeds,  very  probably  at  first, 
were  so  far  from  being  paraphrases,  or 
explications  of  the  form  ot  baptism  (or  of 
Scripture  texts),  that  they  went  no  farther, 
or  very  little  farther,  than  the  form  itself, 
and  wanted  as  much  explaining  and  para- 
phrasing, in  order  to  be  rightly  and  dis- 
tinctly understood,  as  any  other  words  or 
forms  could  do.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
catechumens  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
creed,  previously  to  baptism,  for  many 
days  together.  As  heresies  gave  occasion, 
new  articles  were  inserted;  not  that  they 
were  originally  of  greater  importance  than 
any  other  articles  omitted,  but  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  some  doctrines  rendered  it 
the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  an  explicit 
belief  and  profession  of  them. — Waiertand's 
Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

As  the  apostles  had  foretold,  "false 
teachers"  crept  into  the  Church,  and  privily 
brought  in  "  aamnabl&  heresies,  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  even  ^*  the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  ^Jbsus 
Christ."  (2  Pet.  ii.  1,  and  Jude,  4.)  As 
these  spread  their  poison^  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  antidote ;  for  which 
purpose  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  creeds, 
or  summaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  shoula 
be  drawn  up,  and  published  for  general 
use. — Waldo. 

•  As  to  the  primitive  churches,  their  con- 
stant way  was  to  enlarge  their  creeds  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  heresies,  that 
so  every  corruption  arising  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  might  have  an  immediate  remedy. 
The  design  was  to  keep  up.  as  strictly  as 
possible,  the  whole  fabric  oi  the  Christian 
faith  as  it  stands  in  Scripture ;  and  if  any 
part  came  to  be  attacked,  they  were  then 
to  bend  all  their  cares  to  succor  and  re- 
lieve that  part,  in  order  still  to  secure  the 
whole.  The  sum  of  Christian  practice  is 
contained  in  two  brief  rules, — to  love  God, 
and  to  love  one's  neighbor.  But  mis- 
takes and  perverse  sentiments  may  arise ; 
to  correct  and  remove  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  rule  of  practice, 
and  to  branch  it  out  into  many  other 
particulars. — WtUerland  oti  the  Atnanasian 
Creed. 

If  our  creeds  be  found  fault  with  for 
not  being  expressed  in  scriptural  terms 
only,  let  them  bear  the  blame  who,  by  an 
artiul  misapplication  of  Scripture  terms  at 
first,  made  it  necessary  for  the  guardians 
of  tne  faith  to  express  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine in  other  terms,  more  explicit,  and 
not  so  liable  to  be  perverted  and  abused. 
'^WheoUhf  on  the  Creeds, 
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We  must  ever  lament  that  the  misapplied 
curiosity  of  men  should  have  made  it  at 
all  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  mysterious 
doctrines.'  It  might  have  been  lortunate 
for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  if  the  Apostles'  Creed  had 
been  sufficient.  But  since  men  will  be 
"  wise  above  what  is  written,"  some  re- 
medy must  be  found  out,  which  may  either 
satisfy  or  restrain  their  curiosity.  And 
whoever  peruses  the  several  parts  of  the 
creed  before  us  will  find,  that,  so  far  from 
creating  minute  inquiries  concerning  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  more  especially 
calculated  to  discountenance  and  prevent 
them.  Sublime  truths  require  modesty 
and  caution  in  our  expressions;  and  what- 
ever checks  presumption,preparesthe  mind 
for  the  reception  of  sounci  and  useful  doc- 
trine. The  abuse  of  scriptural  language 
first  occasioned  a  deviation  from  it  m 
creeds,  and  common  candor  will  compel 
all  parties  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
of  nndin^  proper  words  to  express  so 
much  as  it  was  intended  for  us  to  know, 
and  no  more. — CrofVs  Bamp.  Lectures, 

CREED  OF  POPE  PIUS  IV.  A  sue 
cinct  and  explicit  summary  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  canons  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  is  expressed  in  the  creed 
which  was  published  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564, 
in  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  usually  bears 
his  name.  It  is  received  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  Church :  every  per- 
son who  is  admitted  into  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  publicly  reads  and  professes 
his  assent  to  it.  It  is  by  these  additional 
articles  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  the 
Romish  Church  cuts  itself  off  from  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  becomes  heretical. 

The  tenor  of  it  is  as  follows :  ^'  I,  N.,  be- 
lieve and  profess,  with  a  firm  faith,  all  and 
every  one  of  the  things  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  which  is 
used  in  the  holy  Roman  Church,  viz. 

'^  I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  A1- 
niighty.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  :  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  oegotten 
Son  of  God,  Light  of  light,  true  (^d  of 
true  God,  begotten,  not  made,  consub- 
stantial  to  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made ;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
was  incarnate  by  the  Holt  Ghost  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man.  was 
crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
sufiered.  and  was  bnried,  and  rose  again 
the  thira  day  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right 
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hand  of  the  Father,  and  will  come  again 
with  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no 
end;  and  in  the  Holt  Ghost  the  Lord 
and  Life-giver,  who  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and-  the  Son  ;  who,  together  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  and 
glorified;  who  sooke  by  the  prophets. 
And  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  I  confess  otie  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  I  expect  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.    Amen. 

'M  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  all  other  constitutions  and  observ- 
ances of  the  same  Church. 

'*  I  also- admit  the  sacred  Scriptures 
according  to  the  sense  which  the  holy 
mother  Church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to 
whom  it  belong  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them 
otherwise  than  according  to  tne  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers. 

^^  1  profess  also,  that  there  are  truly  and 
properiy  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law. 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  ana 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  all 
are  not  necessary  for  every  one;  viz. 
baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penace, 
extreme  unction,  order,  and  matrimony, 
and  that  they  confer  grace :  and  of  these, 
baptism,  confirmation,  ana  order  cannot 
be  reiterated  without  sacrilege. 

'^I  also  receive  and  admit  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church,  received 
and  approved  in  the  solemn  administration 
of  all  tne  above  said  sacraments. 

"  I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every 
one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined 
and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent, 
concerning  ori^nal  sin  and  justification. 

^^  I  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  is 
oflered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  tne 
dead ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  -sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly, 
really  and  substantially  the  body  ana 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  there 
is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
bloody  which  conversion  the  Catholio 
Church  calls  transubstantiation. 

'^  I  confess  also,  that^  under  either  kind 
alone,  whole  ana  entire.  Christ,  and  a 
true  sacrament  is  receivea. 

"  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  par- 
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gatoiy.  and  that  the  souls  detained  therein 
are  helped  by  the  safTrages  of  the  faithful. 

'^  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  to- 
gether with  Christ  are  to  be  honored 
and  invocated,  that  the^  offer  prayers  to 
God  for  us,  ana  that  their  relicts  are  to  be 
venerated. 

**  I  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  images 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Mother  of  GrOD  ever 
virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  saints,  are  to 
be  had  and  retained;  and  that  due  honor 
and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them. 

'4  also  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indul- 
gences was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church ; 
and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  whole- 
some to  Christian  people. 

^^  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise 
and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  prince 
of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*^  I  also  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive 
all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
clared by  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent:  and  likewise  I  also  con- 
demn, reject,  and  anathematise  all  things 
contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatso- 
ever condemned  and  anathematised  by  the 
Church. 

"  This  true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which 
none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely 
profess  and  truly  hold,  I,  N.,  promise,  vow, 
and  swear  most  constantly  to  hold  and 
profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with 
God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Amen." 

CRESSELLE.  An  instrument  of  wood, 
made  use  of  in  the  Romish  Church  during 
Passion  week,  instead  of  bells,  to  give 
notice  of  divine  service.  This  is  done  in 
imitation  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
they  suppose,  made  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, before  the  invention  of  bells,  to  call 
their  brethren  secretly  to  prayers.  There 
are  mysteries  in  the  Cresseue.  It  repre- 
sents Christ  praying  on  the  cross,  and 
calling  nations  to  his  preaching;  as  also 
his  humility,  &c. 

CROSIER.  A  crosier  is  the  pastoral 
staff  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
ffuished  from  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop ; 
Uie  latter  terminating  in  an  ornamented 
crook,  while  the  crosier  always  terminates 
in  a  cross,  and  is  peculiar  to  an  arch- 
bishop. At  the  end  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  established  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  which  is  referred  to 
at  still  obligatory,  so  fiar  as  the  ornaments 


of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof 
are  concerned,  in  the  rubric  immediately 
before  the  Morning  Prayer  it  is  ordered, 
— ^^  Whensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate 
the  holy  communion,  or  execute  any  other 
public  office,  he  shall  have  before  him,  be- 
sides his  rochet,  an  alb,  and  cope  or  vest- 
ment, and  also  his  pastoral  staff  in  kis 
hand,  or  else  borne  by  his  chaplatn.^^  The 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  an  English  bishop  attired  as 
this  rubric  directs.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the 
bishops,  probably  omit  this  observance  in 
condescension  to  the  superstition  of  those 
whose  consciences,  though  not  offended 
at  a  transgression  of  a  command  of  the 
Church,  might  be  offended  at  ornaments 
which  many  pious  persons  value  as  em- 
blematical. 

CROSS.  The  cross  was  the  instrument 
of  death  to  our  most  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  it  has  been  considered  in 
all  ages  by  the  Church  as  the  most  appro- 
priate emblem,  or  symbol,  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  made 
in  the  primitive  Church  in  some  part  of 
almost  every  Christian  office.  The  Church 
of  England,  in  the  constitutions  of  1603, 
has  a  lon^  canon  (the  30th)  on  this  subject, 
wherein  it  is  said :  "  The  Holy  Ghost, 
by  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  did  honor 
the  name  of  the  cross,  being  hateful  among 
the  Jews,  so  far  that,  under  it,  he  compre- 
hended not  only  Christ  crucified,  but  the 
force,  effects,  and  merits  of  his  death  and 
passion,  with  all  the  comforts,  fruits,  and 
promises  which  we  receive  or  expect 
thereby.  Secondly,  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  name  of  the  cross  begat  a 
reverend  estimation  even  in  the  apostles' 
times,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary, of  the  sign  of  the  cross^  which  the 
Christians  shortly  aft^r  used  in  all  their 
actions :  thereby  making  an  outward  show 
and  profession,  even  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  him  for  their  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who  died  for  them  upon  the 
cross.  And  this  sign  they  not  only  used 
themselves,  with  a  kind  of  glory,  when 
they  met  with  any  Jews,  but  signed  there- 
with their  children,  when  they  were  chris- 
tened, to  dedicate  them  by  that  badge  to 
his  service,  whose  benefits,  bestowed  upon 
them  in  baptism,  the  name  of  the  cross 
did  represent.  And  this  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  was  held  in  the  primitive 
Church,  as  well  by  the  Greeks  as  by  the 
Latins,  with  one  consent  and  great  ap- 
plause. At  which  time,  if  any  had  opposed 
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themselres  against  it,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  censured  as  enemies  of  the 
name  of  the  cross,  and  consequently  of 
Christ's  merits,  the  sign  whereof  they 
could  no  better  endure.  This  continual 
and  general  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
evident  by  many  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
fathers.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  process  of  time  the  sign  of  the 
cross  was  greatly  abused  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  especially  after  that  corruption  of 
popery  had  once  possessed  it.  but  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  doth  not  take  away  the 
lawful  use  of  it.  Nay,  so  far  was  it  from 
the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
forsake  and  reject  the  churches  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  like 
churches,  in  all  things  that  they  held  and 
practised,  that  as  the  apology  of  the  Church 
of  England  confessetn,  it  does  with  re- 
verance  retain  those  ceremonies  which  do 
neither  endamage  the  Church  of  God,  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men ;  and  only 
departed  from  them  in  those  particular 
points  wherein  they  were  fallen,  both  from 
themselves  in  their  ancient  integrity,  and 
from  the  apostolical  churches  which  were 
their  first  founders.  In  which  respect, 
amongst  some  other  very  ancient  cere- 
monies, the  si^  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
hath  been  retained  in  this  Church,  both 
by  the  judgment  and  practice  of  those 
reverend  fathers  and  grave  divines  in  the 
days  of  king  Edward  VI..  of  whom  some 
constantly  suffered  for  the  profession  of 
the  truth ;  and  others  being  exiled  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  did,  after  their  re- 
turn, in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  our 
late  dread  sovereign,  continually  defend 
and  use  the  same.'^ 

The  si^n  of  the  cross  is  appointed  to  be 
used  at  baptism.  After  the  priest  hath 
baptized  the  child,  he  receives  it  into 
the  congregation^  by  this  solemnity  de- 
claring that  he  is  by  baptism  made  a 
member  of  the  Church.  (I  Cor.  xii.  13.^ 
"  We  are  all  baptized  into  one  body." 
And  when  he  thus  receives  it,  he  signs 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  of  old 
it  was  wont,  according  to  St.  Augustine  ] 
and  on  the  forehead,  the  seat  oi  blush- 
ing and  shame,  that  he  may  not  hereafter 
blush  and  be  ashamed  of  the  disgraced 
cross  of  Christ,  as  St.  Cyprian  saith. 
By  this  badge  is  this  child  dedicated  to 
his  service,  whose  benefits,  bestowed  upon 
him  in  baptism,  the  name  of  the  cross  in 
Holy  Scripture  does  represent.  Whoso- 
ever desires  to  be  fully  satisfied  conceming 
the  086  of  the  cross  in  biiptisni,  let  him 


read  the  thirtieth  canon  of  our  Church, 
in  the  year  1603. — Bp.  Sparrow. 

This  rubric  must  be  expounded  by  the 
thirtieth  canon  of  the  Church,  and  hy  that 
which  followeth.  for  the  signing  is  not 
immediately  to  succeed  the  formal  words 
of  baptism.  But  the  minister  is  first  to 
say,  "We  receive  this  child  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ's  fiock,"  and  then  to 
sign :  and  so  the  words  "  do  sign"  in  the 
present  tense  do  infallibly  import.  For 
the  Church,  studious  to  retain  this  ancient 
and  universal  ceremony  of  the  purest  pri* 
mitive  times,  was  also  careful  to  decline  all 
fear  of  superstitious  intendment ;  as  if  she 
thought  tne  sacrament  imperfect  without 
it.  Therefore,  whereas  the  primitive  mode 
made  it  to  usner  iu  baptism,  our  Church 
inverted  the  order,  and  made  it  come  after, 
and  so  to  follow  it.  as  she  expressly  first 
declareth,  "  the  child  to  be  received  into 
the  congregation  of  Christ's  fiock,  as  a 
perfect  member  thereof,  and  not  by  any 
power  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
(Canon  30.)  And  further  to  assure  all  dis- 
trustful minds,  that  she  maketh  it  not  of 
the  substance  of  the  sacrement,  she  hath 
totally  omitted  it  in  the  ofiice  of  private 
baptism. — U  Estrange. 
The  child,  being  now  baptized,  is  become 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Cnurch,  into 
which  the  minister  (as  a  steward  of  God's 
family)  doth  solemnly  receive  it;  and,  for 
the  clearer  manifestation  that  it  now  be- 
longs to  Christ,  solemnly  signs  it  in  the 
forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  "cross."  For 
the  better  understanding  of  which  primitive 
ceremony,  we  may  obderve,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  rite  for  masters  and  generals  to 
mark  the  foreheads  or  hands  of  their  ser- 
vants and  soldiers  with  their  names  or 
marks,  that  it  might  be  known  to  whom 
they  did  belong ;  and  to  this  custom  the 
angel  in  the  Revelation  is  thought  to 
allude ;  "  Hurt  not  the  earth,  &c.;  till  we 
have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in 
their  foreheads"  (Rev.  vii.  3);  thus  again 
the  retinue  of  the  Lamb  are  said  to  '^have 
his  Father's  name  written  in  their  fore- 
heads (chap.  xiv.  1).  And  thus,  lastly,  in 
the  same  chapter,  as  Christ's  flock  carried 
his  mark  on  their  foreheads,  so  did  his 
great  adversary  the  beast  sign  his  servants 
tnere  also :  "If  any  man  shall  receive  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his 
hand,"  &c.  (ver.  9V  Now  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  might  nold  some  analogy  with 
those  sacred  applications,  she  conceived  it 
a  most  significant  ceremony  in  baptisnii 
(which   is  onr  first  admission  into  the 
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Christian  profession.)  that  all  her  children  none  jastly  given,  if  the  Church  be  bat 

should  be  signed  with  the  cross  on  their  rightly  understood. — Dean  Comber. 

foreheads,  signifying  thereby  their  con-  CRUCIFIX.  A  cross  upon  which  a  sculp- 

signaient  up  to  Christ  ;  whence  it  is  often  tured  or  carved  image  of  the  body  of  our 

csuled  by  the  ancient  fathers,  the  *^  Lord's  Lord  is  fastened.    It  is  much  used  by  the 

signet''  and '^  Christ's  seal." — Wheatly.  Romanists  and  the  Lutheran  Protestants, 

The  true  sense  and   intention  of  the  to  excite  in  their  minds  a  strong  idea  of 

Church  of  England  in  appointing  this  sign  our  Saviour's  passion.    It  has  never  been 

appears  from  Dr.  Burgess's  sense  of  Se  u«ed  m  the  Church  of  England  since  the 

matter,  which  was  accepted  by  king  James  Reformation,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 

the  First,  and  affirmed  by  the  Archbishop  ^f!!lf}^J^I^J^  superstition  and  idolatry, 

of  Canterbury  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Church.  CRUSADE.      A  name    given    to   the 

His  words  in  the  place  being  referred  to  Christian  expeditions  against  the  infidels, 

are  these  which  follow:— I  know  it  is  not  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  out  oj 

made  any  part  of  the  sacrament  of  bap-  their  hands,  because  they  who  engaged 

tisra,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  canon  theinselves  m  the  undertaking  wore  a  croee 

to  be  complete  without  it,  and  not  per-  on  V^eir  cloths,  and  had  one  on  their  stan- 

fected  or  bettered  by  it.  ^ards.    There  were  eight  crusades.    The 

J      J     *     J  •.      4                      ^t^\  first,  m   1096,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 

I  understand  it  not  as  any  sacramental,  ^.^^  >  j^  ^^      J^  ^ ^  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 

or  operative,  or  efficacious  sign  bnngmg  peier  the  Hermit,  who  was  the  preacher 

any  virtue  to  baptwm,  or  the  baptized  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Where  the  book  says  "  and  do  sign  him  g^at  army,  a  thing  that  did  not  very  well 

with  the  sign  of  the  cross  m  token,"  &c.  ^gree  with  his  profession,  being  a  priest; 

I  understand  the  book  not  to  mean,  that  and  all  the  princes,  Hugo  the  Great,  count 


which  the  ancients  did  avow  their  profes-  count  of  Toulouse  and  St.  Giles;  Godfrey 

sion  of  Christ  crucified,  what  the  congre-  ^f  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,   with  his 

gation  hopeth  and  expecteth  hereafter  from  brothers,  Baldwin  and  Eustace;  Stephen, 
le  infant;  namely,  that  he  shall  not  be  count  of  Chartres  and  Blois;  Hugo,  count 
ashamed  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  ^f  Si.  Paul,  with  a  great  number  of  other 
crucified,  into  which  he  was  even  now  \or^^^  took  different  ways  to  meet  at  Con- 
baptized.  •  stantinople.  The  first  who  marched  his 
And  therefore  also,  when  the  30th  canon  troops  was  the  famous  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
saith.  that  the  infant  is  "  by  that  sign  dedi-  i^n,  who  had  a  greater  share  than  any  of 
cated  unto  the  service  of  Christ,"  I  under-  the  rest  in  this  undertaking,  though  not 
stand  that  dedication  to  import,  not  a  real  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  He 
consecration  of  the  child,  which  wasdofie  commenced  his  march  August  15,  1096, 
in  baptism  itself;  but  only  a  ceremonial  ^jth  io,000  horse  and  70,000  foot;  and 
declaration  of  that  dedication,  like  as  the  before  the  other  princes  were  come  to 
priest  is  said  to  make  clean  the  leper,  Constantinople,  passing  the  Hellespont,  be- 
whose  being  clean  he  only  declared.  sieged  Nice,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
The  Church's  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  double-dealing  of  the  Greek  emperor 
and  her  expressions  concerning  it,  are  fair-  Alexis,  after  six  weeks  siege,  was  surren- 
ly  capable  of  this  construction  ;  and  so  au-  dered  to  him ;  after  which  he  #ictoriusly 
thent\c  a  declaration  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  entered  Syria  and  took  Antioch.  Jerusa- 
any  sober  inquirer,  that  this  sense  not  only  lem  was  taken  in  1099,  and  Godfrey  of 
may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  received. —  Bouillon  chosen  kinff ;  a  litUe  after  which 
Dr.  Bennett.  the  Christians  gained  the  famous  battle  of 
Upon  the  whole  the  ceremony  is  ex-  Ascalonagainstthesultanof  Egypt:  which 
ceeuingly  proper,  and  very  innocent ;  used  victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  crusade ;  for 
by  most  Cnristians ;  approved  by  all  the  the  princes  and  lords  with  those  who  fol- 
ancients,  and  by  some  of  the  most  emi-  lowed  them,  believing  they  had  fully  ac- 
nent  reformed  mvines  expressly :  and  con-  complished  the  vow  they  had  made,  took 
demned  by  no  church ;  so  that,  it  this  cere-  their  leave  of  Godfrey,  and  returned  to 
mony  be  rejected  by  any,  they  ought  to  their  respective  countries, 
consider  that  the  fault  is  m  themseves,  not  The  second  crusade  was  in  1144,  and 
in  the  thing,  at  which  ofifence  is  taken,  bat  this  was  headed  by  the  emperor  Conrad 
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m.  and  Louis  VIT.  of  France :  the  empe- 
ror's army  was  either  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  or  perished  through  the  treachery 
of  the  Greek  emperor  and  his  brother-in 
law:  and  the  second  army,  through  the 
unfaithfulness  and  treachery  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Syria,  was  forced  to  quit  the  siege 
of  Damascus. 

The  thinl  crusade  was  in  1188,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  sultan  of 
Egypt.  The  most  distinguished  persons 
engaged  in  this  expedition  were  tne  em- 
reror  Frederick  Barbarossa;  Frederick, 
duke  of  Swabia,  his  second  son  ;  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria ;  Berthold,  duke  of  Mora- 
via; Herman,  marquis  of  Baden  ;  the 
Counts  of  Nassau,  Thuringen,  Misens,  and 
Holland,  and  above  sixty  more  of  the 
chief  princes  of  the  empire,  with  divers 
bishops.  .  Barbarossa,  in  spite  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  having  got  into 
Asia  Minor,  defeated  tne  sultan  at  Iconium, 
but  drawing  near  to  Syria,  sickened  and 
died  in  1190:  however,  his  son  Frederick 
led  the  army  to  Antioch,  and  joined  with 
Guy,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  siege  of 
Ptoiemais,  but  failing  of  success,  he  died 
soon  after,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
army.  Nevertheless,  Richard,  king  of 
England,  and  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  arriving  some  months  after  in  the 
Holy  Land,  with  a  great  force,  compelled 
Ptoiemais  to  surrender,  Julv  12,  1191. 
After  which,  Philip  relumed  home  in  dis- 
content, while  the  brave  King  Richard  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Saladin,  upon  these 
conditions,  that  all  the  coast  from  Joppa  to 
Tyre  should  be  left  to  the  Christians,  and 
that  Saladin  should  have  all  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine, except  Ascalon,  which  was  to  be- 
long to  the  party  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  obtained  possession  of  it ;  and  that, 
during  the  truc«,  which  was  to  last  three 
years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  and 
three  days,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
Christians  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  small  com- 
panies tQipay  their  devotion  there. 

The  fourth  was  undertaken  in  1195,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  af^er  Saladin's 
death ;  his  army  started  for  the  Holy  Land 
three  several  ways,  and  he  himself  at 
length  arrived  at  Ptoiemais,  the  Christians 
gaining  several  battles  against  the  infidels, 
and  took  many  towns ;  but  tha  death  of 
the  emperor  compelled  them  to  quit  the 
Holy  Land,  and  return  to  Germany. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  published  by  the 
artifice  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198. 
Most  of  the  adventurers  in  this  expedition 
employed  themseWee  in  taking  Zara  for 


the  Venitians,  and  afterwards  in  making 
war  against  the  Greek  emperor  *  and  those 
who  proceeded  to  Palestine  suffered  a  de- 
feat in  1204. 

The  sixth  crusade  began  in  1228,  in 
which  the  Christians  took  the  town  of  Da- 
mietta,  but  were  forced  to  surrender  it 
again.  The  Emperor  Frederick,  in  1229, 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  next  year 
made  a  peace  with  the  sultan  for  ten  years, 
upon  these  conditions — ^that  the  sultan 
should  deliver  to  the  Christians  the  towns 
of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Tho- 
ron,  and  Sid  on,  but  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  be  left  to  the  Saracens,  to  per- 
form the  free  exercise  of  their  law  :  af^er 
which  the  emperor  returned  home.  About 
1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
brother  to  Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  ar- 
rived in  Palestine,  but  finding  all  efforts 
useless,  while  the  Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers continued  their  disputes  and  pnvate 
animosties,  he,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  great  master  of  the 
Hospitallers,  and  chief  persons  of  the  cru- 
sade, accepted  the  advantageoas  condi- 
tions the  sultan  offered,  whereby  the 
ChriAtians  were  to  enjoy  some  lands  in 
Pal^ine,  then  in  the  soldan's  possession. 
In  1244,  the  Corasmins,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Parthians,  fell  upon  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  almost  extir- 
pated them. 

The  seventh  cmsade  was  led  by  St.  Louis, 
King  of  France,  who  appeared  before 
Damietta,  after  tne  feast  ot  Whitsuntide, 
in  1249.  He  took  it,  but  after  some 
battles  his  army  was  at  last  defeated,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner;  after  which  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  and 
the  Christians  were  to  keep  what  they 
were  in  possession  of,  except  Damietta, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  sultan, 
for  the  king's  ransom,  with  a  great  sum  of 
money;  this  done,  the  king  sailed  for 
Syria,  and  having  put  Acre  and  other  sea- 
ports in  a  good  condition,  returned  home 
in  1254. 

The  same  prince  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  eighth  crusade  in  1270,  and 
laying  siege  to  Tunis  without  success,  died 
there:  but  his  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  and 
Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  afterwards  brought 
the  king  of  Tunis  to  a^ee  to  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
set  all  the  slaves  of  his  kin^om  at  liberty : 
that  he  should  give  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars  leave  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  his  territories  and  build  monasteries, 
and  baptize  all  those  that  should  desire  it, 
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besides  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  Charles 
yearly.  About  this  time.  Pnnce£dward 
of  England  arrived  at  Ptolemais  with  a 
small  force  of  300  men.  He  hindered 
Benzdoctar  from  laying  siege  to  Ptolemais, 
but  was  obliged  soon  after  to  quit  the 
Holy  Land  on  account  of  his  father's 
death,  and  his  consequent  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England.  In  1291  the  town  of 
Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  was  taken,'  and  the 
Christians  were  driven  out  of  Syria.  Since 
which  time  there  has  been  no  crusade, 
though  the  popes  have  more  than  once 
attempted  to  stir  up  Christians  to  the 
undertaking. 

CRYPT.  The  subterranean  vault  under 
any  portion  of  a  church.  The  original 
use  of  the  crypt  seems  to  have  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  places  for  altars ; 
they  were  also  sometimes  used  as  places 
of  burial,  not  as  being  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  persons  would  desire  to 
be  Duried  before  this  or  that  altar,  or  in 
some  particular  place  in  the  crypt,  as  they 
chose  any  part  of  the  church  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Tne  crypt  is  generally  found  under  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  often  the 
oldest  pan  of  it,  and,  as  such,  full  cf  in- 
terest to  the  student  oi  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture and  antiquities.  It  often  contains 
evidence  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
church  in  its  original  condition,  which 
would  elsewhere  be  sought  in  vain.  The 
most  remarkable  crypts  in  England  are 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  At 
Wrexham  and  Ripon  portions  of  the 
Saxon  remains  are  retained  in  the  crypt, 
and  at  York  the  size  and  form  of  the 
Norman  choir  is  displayed  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  crypt. 

CULDEES.  The  Scottish  monks  were 
thus  denominated.  They  were  called  Kal- 
ledei,  or.  in  the  old  Scotch,  Kyldees,  from 
Cylle.  which  signifies  a  cell.  From  hence, 
by  aadition  of  tee,  or  dee,  which  signifies 
a  house,  the  word  Culdee  signifies  a  house 
of  cells.  The  word  Culdee  appears  in  no 
author  before  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
breiisis.  Then  it  was  the  custom  to  find 
out  Latin  derivations  for  those  words  of 
which  men  knew  not  the  original;  and 
thus  the  Kyldees,  or  Kalledei,  came  to  be 
called  Culdei  or  Colidei.  They  were 
founded  by  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
in  563,  and  for  a  long  period  remained  in- 
dependent of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  free 
from  the  corruptions  of  that  Church.  The 
abbot  of  lona  was  their  head ',  not  that  he 
assumed  episcopal  authoxity  (for  the  su- 


periority of  bishops,  qiioad  xptrt/tia/ia,  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Columba  himself, 
who  refused  to  consecrate  the  eucharist, 
as  we  are  told  by  Adamnan  in  his  life  of 
that  abbot,  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  ;) 
but  because  he  exercised  full  authority 
over  his  monks  quoad  civUia. — See  LyonU 
Hist,  of  St.  Andrews. 

CUP.  (See  Communion  in  one  Kind.) 
The  sacred  vessel  in  which  the  consecrated 
wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  conveyed  to 
the  communicant,  distinguished  from  the 
JUigony  in  which  the  wine  is  brought  to 
the  altar,  and  in  which,  if  more  than  the 
cup  will  conveniently  hold  is  required,  it 
is  consecrated.  The  rubric  directs  that  it 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  communicant. 

Rubric.  ^'  When  the  priest,  standing 
before  the  table,  hath  so  oraerea  the  bread 
and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the  more  readi- 
ness and  decency  break  the  bread  before 
the  people,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands, 
he  shall  say  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as 
folio  weth."  And  in  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration, '^  Here  he  is  to  take  the  cup  into 
his  hand,''  and  '^  Here  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  flagon)  in 
which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated." 

^'The  minister  that  delivereth  the  cup 
to  any  shall  say.  The  Blood  of  our  Lord 
j£sus  Christ,"  &c. 

Article  30.  ^^The  cup  of  the  Lord  is 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people;  for 
both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  sacrament, 
by  Christ^s  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike." 

This  article  is  directed  against  the 
Romish  custom  of  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  concerning  which  it  may  be  enough 
to  say,  that  it  is  clearly  and  confessedly 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church, 
that  for  twelve  centuries  there  was  no  in- 
stance to  be  adduced  of  any  receiving  in 
one  kind  at  the  public  celebration  of  the 
eucharist ;  and  that  it  was  even  accounted 
sacrilege  to  deprive  any  of  either  part  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  ordinance.— See  Bing' 
ham,  XV.  5,  and  xvi.  6-27. 

It  appears  from  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  fathers,  and  from  all  the  ancient 
rituals  and  liturgies,  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  administered  in  both  kinds, 
as  well  to  the  laity  as  to  the  clergy.  The 
practice  of  denymg  the  cup  to  the  laity 
arose  out  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  The  belief  that  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  were  actually  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  natu- 
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rally  produced,  in  a  weak  and  superstitioas 
age,  an  anxious  fear  lest  any  part  of  them 
Bhotfld  be  lost  or  wasted.  To  prevent 
anything  of  this  kind  in  the  bread,  small 
wafers  were  used,  which  were  put  at  once 
into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  by 
the  officiating  ministers ;  but  no  expedient 
could  be  devised  to  guard  a^inst  the 
occasional  spilling  of  the  wine  m  admini- 
stering it  to  large  congregations.  The 
bread  was  sopped  in  the  wine,  and  the 
wine  was  conveyed  by  tubes  into  the 
mouth,  but  all  in  vainj  accidents  still 
happened,  and  therefore  it  was  determined 
that  the  priests  should  entirely  withhold 
the  cup  from  the  laity.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed tnat  a  change  of  this  sort,  in  so  im- 
portant an  ordinance  as  that  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  could  not  be  effected  at  once.  The 
first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  it  was  gradually  sub- 
mitted to,  and  was  at  last  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
in  the  year  1414 ;  but  in  their  decree  they 
acknowledged  that  ^'Christ  did  institute 
this  sacrament  of  both  kinds,  and  that  the 
faithful  in  the  primitive  Church,  did  receive 
both  kinds;  yet  a  practice  being  reasonably 
introduced  to  avoid  some  dangers  and 
scandals,  they  appoint  the  custom  to  con- 
tinue of  consecrating  in  both  kinds,  and  of 
giving  to  the  laity  only  in  one  kind,''  thus 
presuming  to  depart  from  the  positive 
commands  of  our  Lord  respecting  the 
manner  of  administering  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  between  himself  and  mankind. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  confine 
the  cup  to  the  priests.  And  it  was  again 
admitted  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
Lord's  supper  was  formerly  administered 
in  both  kinds  to  all  communicants,  but  it 
was  openly  contended  that  the  Church  had 
power  to  make  the  alteration,  and  that 
they  had  done  it  for  weighty  and  just 
causes.  These  causes  are  not  stated  in  the 
canon  o(  the  council.  The  reformed 
churches,  even  the  Lutheran,  which  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  re- 
stored &e  cup  to  the  laity.  In  a  convo- 
cation held  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's -supper 
should  be  received  in  both  kinds  by  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  and  therefore 
it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  nothing  on 
this  subject  in  the  articles  of  1 552 ;  both 
this  and  the  preceding  article  were  added 
in  1562. — Bp.  Tomline. 
Wherever  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 


supper  is  mentioned,  there  is  not  the  least 
hint  that  the  clergy  are  to  receive  it  in  one 
manner,  and  the  laity  in  another.  And  if 
one  part  of  this  sacrament  be  more  neces- 
sary than  the  other,  it  seems  to  be  the  cup ; 
since  it  represents  the  blood  of  Christ,  to 
which  remission  of  sins  and  our  redemptioQ 
are  more  often  ascribed  in  Scripture  than 
to  his  body.  It  is  trifling  in  the  Romanists 
to  say  that  the  blood  is  with  the  body; 
since  in  the  eucharist  we  commemorate, 
not  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  his  death,  in 
which  the  blood  was  separated  from  his 
body  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  25.  Luke,  xxii.  19, 
20;)  and  to  represent  his  blood,  thus 
separated  from  his  body,  the  cup  was  con- 
secrated apart  by  him.  Christ  himself 
also  seems  to  have  guarded  designedly 
against  this  piece  of  sacrilege  of  denying 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  by  commanding  that 
"  all"  should  drink  of  the  cup.  (Matt 
xxvi.  27.)  And  in  Mark,  xiv.  23,  it  is 
said,  that  ^*  all  drank  of  it ;"  which  is  no 
where  expressly  said  of  eating  the  bread. 
See  also  1  Cor.  xi.  26-28,  in  all  which 
verses  the  Corinthians  in  general  are  ex- 
pressly required  to  "  drink  of  that  cup." — 
Archdeacon  Welchmariy  Veneer. 

CURATE.  The  person  who  has  the 
cure  of  souls  in  a  parish.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  tne  Prayer  Book,  '*  all 
bishops  and  curates." 

The  word  is,  in  common  parlance,  used 
to  denote  the  minister,  whether  presbyter 
or  deacon,  who  is  employed  imder  the 
spiritual  rector  or  vicar,  as  assistant  to  him 
in  the  same  church,  or  else  in  a  chapel 
of  ease  within  the  same  parish,  belon^ng 
to  the  mother  church.  Where  there  is  in 
a  parish  neither  spiritual  rector  nor  vicar, 
but  a  clerk  employed  to  ofliciate  there  by 
the  impropriator,  tnat  is  called  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  the  priest  thus  employed  the 
perpetual  curate.  The  impropriator,  by 
the  terms  of  his  sacrilegious  gift,  is  bound 
to  '^  maintain'^  the  priest ;  how  far  this  is 
complied  with  by  tnose  lay  impropriators 
who  allow  the  same  stipend  now  that  was 
given  200  or  300  years  ago,  we  need  not 
wait  to  inquire.  The  apppointment  of  a 
curate  to  omciate  under  an  incumbent,  in 
his  own  church,  must  be  by  such  incum- 
bent's nomination  of  him  to  the  bishop. 
To  every  one  of  these  several  kinds  of 
curates,  the  ordinary's  license  is  necessary 
before  lie  shall  be  admitted  to  officiate. 

For  by  Canon  48.  No  curate  or  minister 
shall  be  permitted  to  serve  in  any  place 
without  examination  and  admission  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the 
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place  having  episcopal  jarisdiction,  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  having  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  the  cure,  and  meetness  of  the 
party. 

And  by  the  same  canon,  If  the  curates 
remove  from  one  diocese  to  another,  they 
shall  not  be  by  any  means  admitted  to 
serve  without  testimony  in  writing  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the 
place  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  from 
whence  they  came,  oi  their  honesty,  ability, 
and  conformity  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  Church  oi  England. 

By  Canon  36.  No  person  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  preach,  to  catechise,  or  to  be  a 
lecturer,  in  any  parish  church,  chapel,  or 
other  places,  except  he  be  licensed  either 
by  the  archbishop  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  except  he  shall  first  subscribe 
to  the  three  articles  specified  in  the  said 
canon,  concerning  the  king's  supremacy, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion. 

And  by  Canon  37.  None  who  hath  been 
licensed  to  preach,  read,  lecture,  or  cate- 
chise, and  shall  afterwards,  come  to  reside 
in  another  diocese,  shall  be  permitted  there 
to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechise,  or  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  or  to  execute  any 
other  ecclesiastical  function  by  what  autho- 
rity soever  he  be  thereunto  admitted,  unless 
he  first  consent  and  subscribe  to  the  three 
articles  before  mentioned,  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  he  is 
to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechise,  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  as  aforesaid. 

He  must  also,  within  two  months,  or  at 
the  time  when  he  reads  the  morning  and 
evening  prajrers  as  aforesaid  (on  the  like 
pain  of  aeprivation  ipso  facto) j  read  and 
assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  if  it  be  a 
place  with  cure.  (15  Eliz.  c.  12,  23  Geo. 
2,  c.  28.) 

A  curate  not  licensed  may  be  removed 
at  pleasure ;  but,  if  licensed,  he  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
or  where  the  rector  or  vicar  does  the  duty 
himself. 

The  stipends  to  be  paid  to  curates  by 
non-resident  incumbents  must  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106.  Clergy- 
men who  were  incumbents  of  benefices 
before  July  20th,  1813,  cannot  be  com- 
pelled (see  sec.  84^  to  pay  more  than  75/. 
per  annum  as  a  stipend  to  the  curates  of 
such  benefices,  but  the  bishop  may  add  to 
that  sum  15/  in  lieu  of  a  house. 

Non-resident  incumbents  admitted  to 
benefices  after  the  above  date,  are  to  allow 


stipends  according  to  the  following  scale, 
prescribed  by  the  85  section : 

The  lowest  stipend  is  -        -        -    £S0 

If  the  population  amount  to  300, 
the  stipend  is  to  be  -        -     100 

If  the  population  amount  to  500, 
the  stipend  is  to  be  -        -      120 

If  the  population  amount  to  750, 
the  stipend  is  to  be        -        -        135 

If  the  population  amounts  to  1000, 
the  stipend  is  to  be  -  -  150 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  if  it 
does  not  exceed  these  sums  respectively. 
Where  the  net  yearly  income  of  a  benefice 
exceeds  400/.,  tne  bishop  may  (by  sect.  86) 
assign  a  stipend  of  100/.,  notwithstanding 
the  population  may  not  amount  to  300 ; 
and  if  with  that  income  the  population 
amounts  to  500,  he  may  add  any  sum  not 
exceeding  50/.  to  any  oi  the  stipends  pay- 
able by  the  last-mentioned  incumbent, 
where  the  curate  resides  within  the  bene- 
fice, and  serves  no  other  cure.  Where  the 
population  exceeds  2000,  the  bishop  may 
require  the  incumbent  to  nominate  two 
curates,  with  stipends  not  exceeding  to- 
gether the  highest  rate  of  stipend  allowed 
to  one  curate. 

Incumbents  who  have  become  incapable 
of  performing  their  duties  from  age,  sick- 
ness, or  other  unavoidable  cause  (and  to 
whom,  from  these  or  from  any  other  special 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  great  hardship 
would  arise  if  they  were  required  to  pay 
the  full  stipend),  may  (by  sect.  87)  be  re- 
lieved by  the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of 
the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

The  bishop  may  (by  sect.  89)  direct 
that  the  stipend  to  a  curate  licensed  to 
serve  two  parishes  or  places  shall  be  less 
for  each  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  30/.  per 
annum  than  the  full  stipend. 

All  agreements  for  payment  of  a  less 
stipend  than  that  assigned  by  the  license 
are  (by  sect.  90)  declared  to  be  void  j  and 
if  less  be  paid,  tne  remainder  may  be  after- 
wards recovered  by  the  curate  or  his  re- 
presentatives. When  a  stipend,  equal  to* 
the  whole  value  of  a  benefice,  is  assigned 
to  the  curate,  he  is  (by  sect.  91)  to  be 
liable  to  all  charges  and  outgoings  legally 
afiecting  the  benefice ;  and  (by  sect.  94) 
when  such  a  stipend  as  last  mentioned  is 
assigned,  and  the  curate  is  directed  to  re- 
side in  the  glebe-house,  he  is  to  be  liable 
to  the  taxes,  parochial  rates,  and  assess- 
ments of  the  glebe-house  and  premises; 
but  in  every  other  case  in  which  the  curate 
shall  so  reside  by  such  direction,  the  bishop 
may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  order  that  the 
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incumbent  shall  pay  the  curate  all  or  any 
part  of  such  sums  as  he  may  have  been 
required  to  pay.  and  shall  have  paid,  within 
one  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas-day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  order  for  any 
such  taxes,  parochial  rates,  or  assessments, 
as  should  become  due  at  any  time  after  the 
pasfting  of  the  act. 

For  other  particulars  as  to  curate's  sti- 
pends and  sdlowances,  &c.  see  the  act 
1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106,  from  sect.  75  to  102, 
both  inclusive. 

CURE.  The  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish, 
or,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  parish  itself. 
When  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this 
nation,  the  bishops  were  constantly  resi- 
dent at  their  cathedrals,  and  had  several 
clergymen  attending  them  at  that  place, 
whom  they  sent  to  preach  and  convert  the 
people,  where  there  was  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  success;  and  the  persons  thus 
sent  either  returned  or  continued  in  those 

E laces,  as  occasion  required,  having  no 
xed  cures  or  titles  to  particular  places; 
for  being  all  entered  in  the  bishop's  regis- 
try (as  the  usual  course  then  was),  they 
could  not  be  discharged  without  his  con- 
sent. Afterwards,  when  Christianity  pre- 
vailed, and  many  churches  were  built,  the 
cure  of  souls  was  limited  both  as  to  places 
and  persons.  The  places  are  those  which 
we  now  call  parishes,  the  extent  whereof 
is  certainly  known,  and  the  boundaries  are 
now  fixed  by  long  usage  and  custom.  The 
parsons  are  the  ministers,  who,  by  presen- 
tation, institution,  and  induction,  are  enti- 
tled to  the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
profits  arising  within  that  parish,  and  have 
the  cure  of  souls  who  live  and  reside  there,  < 
and  this  the  canonists  call  a  cure  in  foro 
interiori  tantum;  and  they  distinguish  it 
from  a  cure  of  souls,  in  foro  exteriorij  such 
as  archdeacons  have,  to  suspend,  excom- 
municate, and  absolve,  and  which  is  sine 
pastorali  cura:  and  from  another  cure, 
which  they  say  is  in  uiro^e  simul,  that  is 
both  in  exteriori  et  interiori  foro  ;  and  such 
the  bishop  has,  who  has  a  superintendent 
care  over  the  whole  diocese,  intermixed 
with  jurisdiction.  ^ 

DAILY  PRAYERS.  "All  priests  and 
deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  either  privately  or  openly, 
not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some  other 
urgent  cause.  And  the  curate  that  minis- 
tereth  in  every  parish  church  or  chapel 
being  at  home,  and  not  being  otherwise 
reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the  same 
in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he 
ministereth,  and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be 


tolled  thereunto  a  convenient  time  before 
he  begin,  that  the  people  may  come  to  hear 
God's  word,  and  pray  with  him." — Pre- 
face  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  As 
this  is  not  only  a  direction  of  the  Church, 
but  also  part  of  an  act  of  parliament,  any 
parishioners  desirous  of  attending  daily 
prayers  might  compel  the  clergyman  to 
officiate,  by  bringing  an  action  asainst  him, 
as  well  as  by  complaining  to  tne  bishop. 
For  this,  of  course,  there  can  seldom  be 
any  necessity,  as  most  of  the  clergy  would 
be  too  happy  to  officiate,  if  they  could  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  two  or  three  of  their 
parishioners.  By  the  general  practice  of 
the  clergy  it  seems  to  be  decided,  that  they 
are  to  say  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  private,  if  they  cannot  obtain  a  con- 
gregation ;  though,  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  letter  of  the  rubric  seems 
to  direct  them  to  say  the  ofiices  at  church, 
if  possible.  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
times,  that  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  daily  prayers  are  duly  said  in 
church  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

[The  "  Preface  "  quoted  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article  does  not  exist  in  the  Ameri- 
can Prayer  fiook,  and  therefore,  there  is  no 
authoritative  instruction  for  "daily  pray- 
ers" in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  expediency  and  propriety  therefore, 
of  maintaining  daily  prayers  in  our  several 
churches,  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  each  clergy- 
man.] 

DALMATIC,  was  formerly  the  charac- 
teristic dress  of  the  deacon  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  is  a  robe 
reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  at 
each  side  for  a  distance  varying  at  different 
periods.  It  is  not  marked  at  the  back  with 
a  cross  like  the  chasuble,  but  in  the  Latin 
Church  with  two  narrow  stripes,  the  re- 
mains of  the  angiuti  clavi  worn  on  the  old 
Roman  dress.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is 
called  cokbium^  and  is  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  small  crosses.  The  dalmatic  is 
seen  in  some  old  brasses  worn  over  the  alb 
and  the  stole,  the  fringed  extremities  of 
which  reach  just  below  it.  The  chasuble 
was  sometimes  worn  over  the  dalmatic. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  being  the 
regal  vest  of  Dalmatia. 

DAMNATORY  CLAUSES.  (See  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.) 

DATARY.  An  officer  in  the  pope's 
court.  He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  some- 
times a  cardinal,  deputed  by  his  holiness 
to  receive  such  petitions  as  are  presented 
to  him,  touching  the  provision  of  benefices. 
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By  his  post,  the  datary  is  empowered  to 
grant,  without  acquainting  the  pope  there- 
with, all  benefices  that  do  not  produce 
upwards  of  twenty-four  ducats  annually  : 
but  for  such  as  amount  to  more,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  get  the  provisions  signed  by  the 
pope,  who  admits  him  to  audience  every 
day.  If  there  be  several  candidates  for  the 
same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of  be- 
stowing it  on  which  of  them  he  thinks  pio- 
per,  provided  he  has  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. The  datary  has  a  yearly  salary  of 
two  thousand  crowns,  exclusive  of  the 
perquisites,  which  he  receives  from  those 
who  apply  to  him  for  any  benefice.  This 
office  has  a  substitute,  named  {hesuthdatarVi 
who  is  likewise  a  prelate,  and  has  a  year^ 
pension  of  a  thousand  crowns :  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  confer  any  benefice,  without 
aquainlins  the  datary  therewith.  When 
a  person  has  obtained  the  pope's  consent 
for  a  benefice,  the  datary  subscribes 
his  petition  with  an  annuit  sandissimusy 
i.  e.  the  most  holy  father  consents  to  it. 
The  pope's  consent  is  subscribed  in  these 
words,  Fiat  ut  petUur,  i.  e.  Be  it  according 
to  the  petition.  After  the  petition  has  pass- 
ed the  proper  offices,  and  is  registered,  it 
is  carried  to  the  dalary,  who  dates  it,  and 
writes  ihese  words — Datum  Roma  apud^  ifc. : 
Given  at  Rome  in  the  ponti/Ual  palace,  ^c. 
Afterwards  the  pope's  bull,  granting  tne 
benefice,  is  dispatcned  by  the  datary,  and 
passes  through  the  hands  of  more  than  a 
thousand  persons,  belonging  to  fifteen  dif- 
ferent offices,  who  have  fdl  their  stated 
fees.  The  reader  may  from  hence  judge 
how  expensive  it  is  to  procure  the  pope's 
bull  for  a  benefice,  and  what  large  sums 
go  into  the  office  of  the  datary,  especially 
when  the  provisions,  issued  U'om  thence, 
are  for  bishoprics,  and  other  rich  benefices. 
— Broughtan. 

DEACON.  (See  Bishop,  Presbyter,  Priest, 
Orders,  Clergy.)  The  name  AKiwyoy^  which 
is  the  original  word  for  deacons,  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of  God  : 
in  which  large  sense  we  sometimes  find 
bishops  and  presbyters  styled  deacons,  not 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  eccle- 
siastical writers  also.  But  here  we  take  it 
for  the  name  of  the  third  order  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Church.  Deacons  are  styled 
by  Ignatius,  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ,  adding  that  they  are  not  ministers 
of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the  Church  of 
God.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  them 
as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives 
them  a  sort  of  presidency  over  the  people, 


together  with  the  bishops  and  presbyterK 
Cy[)rian  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  style, 
calling  them  ministers  of  episcopacjr  and 
the  Church,  and  referring  tneir  origin  to 
the  Acts  of  the  AposUes :  and  he  asserts 
that  they  were  called  adauarisministerium^ 
10  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  altar. 
Optatus  had  such  an  opinion  of  them  aa 
to  reckon  their  office  a  lower  degree  of  the 
priesthood.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  this  he  was  singular.  By 
those  who  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  or- 
der, the  V  were  generally  distinguished  from 
priests  by  the  name  oi  ministers  and  Le- 
V4tes.  The  ordination  of  a  deacon  differed 
in  the  primitive  Church  from  that  of  a 
presbyter,  both  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
It,  and  also  in  the  gifts  and  powers  that 
were  conferred  by  the  ordinance.  In  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the  presbyters 
who  were  present  were  requirea  to  join  in 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop.  Bat 
the  ordination  of  a  deacon  might  be  per- 
formed by  the  bishop  alone,  because,  as  the 
Council  of  Carthage  words  it,  he  was  orr 
dained  not  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
inferior  services  of  the  Church :  '^  quia 
non  sacerdotum  sed  ad  ministerium  con- 
secratur.''  It  belonged  to  the  deacons  to 
take  care  of  the  holy  table  and  all  the 
ornaments  and  utensils  appertaining  there- 
to :  to  receive  the  oblations  of  the  people, 
and  present  them  to  the  priest;  in  some 
churches  to  read  the  gospel  both  in  the 
communion  service  and  before  it  also ;  to 
minister  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine 
to  the  people  in  the  eucharist ;  in  some 
churches  to  baptize ;  to  act  as  directors  to 
the  people  in  public  worship,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  wont  to  use  certain 
known  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when 
each  part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  ex- 
cite people  to  join  attentively  therein;  to 
preach  with  the  bishop's  license;  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  reconcile  the  excommuni- 
cated to  the  Church ;  to  attend  upon  the 
bishop,  and  sometimes  to  represent  them 
in  general  councils.  Deacons  seem  also 
to  nave  discharged  most  of  the  offices 
which  now  devolve  upon  churchwardens. 
— Bingham. 

The  Church  of  England  describes  the 
duties  of  a  deacon  in  her  office  as  follows: 
It  appertaineth  to  the  office  of  a  deacon, 
in  the  church  where  he  shall  be  appointed 
to  serve,  to  assist  the  priest  in  divine  ser- 
vice, and  specially  when  he  ministereth 
the  holy  communion,  and  to  help  him  in 
the  distribution  thereof,  and  to  read  Holy 
Scripture  and  homilies  in  the  Church;  and 
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to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  catechism; 
in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  baptize  in- 
fants, and  to  preach,  if  he  be  admitted 
thereto  by  the  bishop.  And,  furthermore, 
it  is  his  office,  where  provision  is  80  made, 
to  search  for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent 
people  of  the  parish,  to  intimate  their 
estates,  names,  and  places  where  they 
dwell,  unto  the  curate,  that  by  his  ex- 
hortation they  may  be  relieved  with  the 
alms  of  the  parishioners,  or  others. 

DEACONESS,  a  woman  who  served 
the  church  in  those  offices  in  which  the 
deacons  could  not  with  propriety  exercise 
themselves.  This  order  was  also  appoint- 
ed in  the  apostolic  ase.  They  were  gene- 
rally widows  who  bad  been  only  once 
married,  though  this  employment  was 
sometimes  exercised  by  virgins.  Their 
otRce  consisted  in  assisting  at  the  baptism 
of  women,  in  previously  catechising  and 
instructing  them,*  in  visiting  sick  persons 
of  their  own  sex,  and  in  performing  all 
those  inferior  offices  towams  the  female 
part  of  the  congregation,  which  the  dea- 
cons were  designed  to  execute  for  the  men. 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.)  speaks  of  PhcBbe  as 
servant,  or  deaconess,  of  the  church  at 
Cenchrea,  which  was  a  haven  of  Corinth. 
Deaconesses  appear  to  be  the  same  per- 
sons as  those  whom  Pliny,  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Trajan,  styles  ^^  anciUa  qua  mi- 
niftriB  dicd)antur  ;^^  tnat  is.  female  attend- 
ants, called  assistants,  ministers,  or  ser- 
vants. It  appears,  then,  that  these  were 
customary  officers  throughout  the  churches; 
and  when  the  fury  of  persecution  fell  on 
Christians,  these  were  among  the  first  to 
suffer.  They  underwent  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  even  extreme  old  age  was 
not  spared.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
blessed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  it 
is  certain  they  were  not  permitted  to  exe- 
cute any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 
This  order  continued  in  the  Greek  Church 
longer  than  in  the  Latin.  It  was  generally 
disused  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  continued  in  the  Eastern 
Church  until  the  twelfth.  The  deacon's 
wife  appears  sometimes  to  have  been 
called  a  deaconess,  as  the  presbyter's  wife 
was  styled  presbyteray  and  the  bishop's 
wife  epucopa, 

DEAD.  (See  Burial  of  ike  Dead.)  If 
all  our  prayers  and  endeavors  for  our 
friend  prove  unavailable  for  the  continu- 
ance ot  his  life,  we  must  with  patience  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  GrOD.  '^  to  whom  the  is- 
sues of  life  and  death  oelon^ :"  and  there- 
fore, after  recommending  his  soul  to  God, 


which  immediately  upon  its  dissolution  re- 
turns to  him,  it  is  fit  we  should  decendy 
dispose  of  his  body,  which  is  left  tu  our 
management  and  care.  Not  that  the  dead 
are  anything  the  better  for  the  honors 
which  we  perform  to  their  corpses  (for 
we  know  that  several  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers cared  not  whether  they  were 
buried  or  not ;  and  the  ancient  martyrs  of 
the  Christian  Church  despised  their  perse- 
cutors for  threatening  them  with  the  want 
of  a  grave.)  But  those  who  survive  could 
never  endure  that  the  shame  of  nature 
should  lie  exposed,  nor  see  the  bodies  of 
those  they  loved  become  a  prey  to  birds 
and  beasts.  For  these  reasons,  the  very 
heathens  called  it  a  divine  institution,  and 
a  law  of  the  immortal  gods.  And  the  Ro- 
mans especially  had  a  peculiar  deity  to 
preside  over  this  affiiir.  The  Athenians 
were  so  strict,  that  they  would  not  admit 
any  to  be  magistrates,  who  had  not  taken 
care  of  their  parents'  sepulture,  and  be- 
headed one  of  their  generals  after  he  had 
gotten  a  victory,  for  throwing  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  in  a  tempest,  into  the 
sea.  And  Plutarch  relates,  that,  before 
they  engaged  with  the  Persians,  they  took 
a  solemn  oath,  that,  if  they  were  conquer- 
ors, they  would  bury  their  foes ;  this  being 
a  privilege  which  even  an  enemy  hath  a 
right  to  as  being  a  debt  which  is  owing  to 
humanity. 

2.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  manner  of 
funerals  has  varied  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent customs  of  several  countries :  but 
all  civilized  nations  have  ever  agreed  in 
performing  some  funeral  rites  or  other. 
The  most  ancient  manner  was  by  "  bury- 
ing them  in  the  earth ;"  which  is,  indeed, 
so  natural,  that  some  brutes  have  been  ob- 
served, by  mere  instinct,  to  bury  their 
dead  with  wonderful  care.  The  body,  we 
know,  was  formed  of  the  dust  at  first,  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  it  should  "  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was"  (Gen.  iii.  19.  Eccles. 
xii.  7) ;  insomuch  that  some  heathens  have, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  called  burying  in 
the  earth  the  bein^  '^  hid  in  our  mother's 
lap,"  and  the  being  "covered  with  her 
skirt."  And  that  "  mlerment,"  or  enclos- 
ing the  dead  body  in  the  grave,  was  used 
anciently  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  east,  is  plain  from  the  account 
we  have  of  the  embalming,  and  from  their 
mummies,  which  are  frequently  found  to 
this  day  whole  and  entire,  though  some  of 
them  have  lain  above  three  thousand  years 
in  their  graves.  That  the  same  practice 
of  burying  was  used  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
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their  successors  the  Jews,  we  have  abun- 
dant testimony  from  the  most  ancient 
records  in  the  world,  the  books  of  Moses; 
by  which  we  find,  that  their  funerals  were 
performed,  and  their  sepulchres  provided 
with  an  officious  piety  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  xxv. 
9;  XXXV.  29;  xlix.  31):  and  that  it  was 
usual  for  parents  to  take  an  oath  of  their 
children  (which  they  religiously  perform- 
ed J,  that  they  should  bury  them  with  their 
fatners,  and  carry  their  bones  with  them, 
whenever  they  quitted  their  land  where 
they  were.  (uen.  xlvii.  29-31 ;  xlix.  29- 
33  ;  1.  25,  26.  Exod.  xiii.  19.  See  also 
Jo.^h.  xxiv.  32.  Acts,  vii.  16.  Heb.  xi.  22.) 
In  succeeding  ages,  indeed,  it  became  a 
custom  in  some  places  to  "  bam*'  the 
bodies  of  the  dead ;  which  was  owing 
partly  to  a  fear  that  some  injury  might  be 
offered  them  if  ihey  were  only  buried,  by 
digging  their  corpses  again  out  of  tneir 
graves;  and  partly  to  a  conceit,  that  the 
souls  of  those  that  were  burnt  were  carried 
up  by  the  flames  to  heaven. 

3.  But  though  other  nations  sometimes 
used  interment,  and  sometimes  burning, 
yet  the  Jews  confined  themselves  to  the 
former  alone.  There  is  a  place  or  two 
indeed  in  our  translation  of  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.  Amos,  vi.  10) 
which  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the 
rite  of  burning  was  also  used  by  them 
sometimes.  But  upon  consulting  the  ori- 
ginal texts,  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  burnings  there 
mentioned  were  anything  more  than  the 
burning  of  odors  and  spices  about  their 
bodies,  which  was  an  honor  they  usually 
performed  to  the  kings.  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
14  ;  xxi.  19.  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  So  that,  not- 
withstanding these  texts,  we  may  safely 
enough  conclude,  that  interment  or  bury- 
ing was  the  only  rite  with  them  ;  as  it  was 
also  in  after-times  with  the  Christian 
Church.  For  wherever  paganism  was  ex- 
tirpated, the  custom  of  burning  was  dis- 
used ;  and  the  first  natural  way  of  laying 
up  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  entire  in  the 
grave  obtained  in  the  room  of  it. 

4.  And  this  has  always  been  done  with 
such  solemnity,  as  is  proper  to  the  occasion. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  been  attended 
with  an  expensive  pomp,  that  is  unseemly 
and  extravagant.     But  this  is   no   reason 

,  why  we  should  not  give  all  the  expressions 
of  a  decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  those 
whom  God  takes  from  us.  The  description 
of  the  persons  who  interred  our  Saviour, 
the  enumeration  of  their  virtues,  and  the 
everlasting  commendation  of  her  who  spent 


three  hundred  pennyworth  of  spikenard  tb  ] 
anoint  his  body  to  tne  burial,  have  always 
been  thought  sufficient  grounds  and  en- 
couragements for  the  careful  and  decent 
sepulture  of  Christians.  And,  indeed,  if 
the  regard  due  to  a  human  soul  rendered 
some  respect  to  the  dead  a  principle  that 
manifested  itself  to  the  common  sense  of 
heathens,  shall  we  think  that  less  care  it 
due  to  the  bodies  of  Christians,  who  onee 
entertained  a  more  glorious  inhabitant^ 
and  were  living  temples  of  the  Holt 
Ghost?  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,)  to  bodies  which 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God: 
which  bore  their  part  in  the  duties  of 
religion  ;  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith  and 
patience,  self-denial  and  mortification;  and 
un<lerwent  the  fatigue  of  many  hardships 
and  affiictions  for  the  sake  of  piety  and 
virtue ; — to  bodies  which,  we  believe,  shall 
one  day  bo  awakened  again  from  their 
sleep  01  death  ;  have  all  their  scattered 
particles  of  dust  summoned  together  into 
their  due  order,  and  be  "  fashioned  like  to 
the  glorious  body  of  Christ  "  (Phil,  iii  21, 
see  also  1  Cor.  xv.  42-44)  ;  as  being  made 
partakers  of  the  same  glory  with  their  im- 
mortal souls,  as  once  they  were  of  the 
same  sufferings  and  good  works.  Surely 
bodies  so  honored  here,  and  to  be  so  glo- 
rified hereafter,  and  which  too  we  own, 
even  in  the  state  of  death,  to  be  under  the 
care  of  a  divine  providence  and  protection, 
are  not  to  be  exposed  and  despised  by  us 
as  unworthy  of^  our  regard.  Moved  by 
these  considerations,  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, though  they  made  no  use  of  oint- 
ments whilst  they  lived,  yet  they  did  not 
think  the  most  precious  too  costly  to  be 
used  about  the  dead.  And  yet  this  was  so 
far  from  being  reproached  with  supersti- 
tion, that  it  is  ever  reported  as  a  laudable  cus- 
tom, and  such  as  had  something  in  it  so 
engaging,  so  agreeable  to  the  notions  of 
civilized  nature,  as  to  have  a  very  consi- 
derable influence  upon  the  heathens,  who 
observed  and  admired  it ;  it  becoming  in- 
strumental in  disposing  ihem  to  a  favor- 
able opinion  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  the 
embracing  of  the  Christian  religion,  where 
these  decencies  and  tender  regards  to 
deceased  friends  and  good  people  were  so 
constantly,  so  carefully,  and  so  religiously 
practised. — Dean  Comber ^  Wheatly. 

DEAN.  Of  deans  there  are  two  sorts; 
1st,  the  dean  of  a  cathedral,  who  is  an 
ecclesiastical  magistrate,  next  in  degree  to 
the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  called  a  dean  (Decanus),  because 
he   formerly  presided  over  ten    preben- 
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daries  or  canons.  He  is  by  our  law  a 
sole  corporation,  that  is,  he  represents  a 
whole  succession,  and  is  capable  of  taking 
an  estate  as  dean,  and  convepng  it  to  his 
successors.  2d,  rural  deans,  whose  office 
is  of  ancient  date  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and 
which  many  of  the  bishops  are  now  re- 
viving. Their  chief  duty  is  to  visit  a 
certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  bishop.  (See  Rural 
Dean,) 

DEAN  AND  CHAPTER.  This  is  the 
style  and  tide  of  the  governing  body  of 
a  cathedral.  A  chapter  consists  of  the 
dean,  with  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or 
prebendaries,  heads  of  the  church— ca/nto 
eulesia.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is 
to  be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity.  A 
missionary  bishop,  when  converting  our 
ancestors,  would  take  his  position  in  some 
central  town,  with  his  attendant  priests: 
these,  as  opportunity  offered,  would  go  to 
the  neighboring  villages  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  administer  the  other  offices  of 
the  Church.  But  they  resided  with  the 
bishop,  and  were  supported  out  of  his 
revenues.  By  degrees  .parochial  settle- 
ments were  made;  but  still  the  bishop 
required  the  attendance  of  certain  of  the 
clergy  at  his  cathedral,  to  be  his  council ; 
for  the  bishops  never  thought  of  acting 
without  consulting  their  clergy.  These 
persons,  to  oualify  themselves  for  their 
office,  gave  themselves  up  to  study,  and 
to  the  maintenance  and  decoration  of  their 
sanctuary:  the  services  of  which  were  to 
be  a  model  to  all  the  lesser  churches  of 
the  diocese.  Forming  a  corporation,  they 
obtained  property,  and  ceased  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  bishop  for  a  mainte- 
nance. And,  being  considered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy,  upon  them  de- 
volved the  government  of  the  diocese 
when  vacant ;  and  they  obtained  die  pri- 
vilege^ doubdess  on  the  same  {)rinciple,  of 
choosing  the  bishop,  which  originsdly  be- 
longed to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  of  the 
province.  In  this  privilege  they  were 
supported  by  the  kings  of  the  country, 
who  perceived  that  ihey  were  more  likely 
to  intimidate  a  chapter  into  the  election  of 
the  royal  nominee,  than  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  But  still  the  deans 
and  chapters  sometimes  actins  indepen- 
dendy,  an  act  was  passed  under  Henry 
YIIL,  by  which  a  dean  and  chapter  re- 
fusing to  elect  the  king's  nominee  to  the 
bishopric  become  individually  ouUawed, 


lose  all  their  property,  and  are  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  pleasure.  Since  that  time 
these  corporations  have  always  succumbed 
to  the  royal  will  and  pleasure.  The  great 
object  of  the  institution,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is,  1st,  To  provide  the  bishop  with 
a  council;  2d,  To  make  provision  for  a 
learned  body  of  divines,  who,  disengaged 
from  parochial  cares,  may  benefit  the 
cause  of  religion  by  their  writings;  3d, 
To  make  provision,  also,  that  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  each  diocese  the  ser- 
vices shall  be  performed  with  rubrical 
strictness,  and  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  grandeur  of  which  our  services  are 
caoable 

DECALOGUE.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments given  by  God  to  Moses. 

DECLARATION.     (See  Conformity.) 

DECORATED.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture which  succeeded  the  Geometrical 
about  1315,  and  gave  place  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular about  1360. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  this 
style  is  the  window  tracery;  but  all  the 
parts  and  details  have  also  their  appro- 
priate features.  The  door- way  is  no  longer 
divided  by  a  central  shaft.  The  windows 
are  larger  than  in  the  former  style,  and 
their  mullions  have  in  general  fewer  subor- 
dinations of  mouldings.  The  comer  but- 
tresses are  usually  set  diagonally  instead 
of  in  pairs^  and  the  buttresses  generally 
are  of  considerable  projection,  and  much 
enriched  with  pediments  and  niches.  The 
piers  consist  generally  of  four  shafts  with 
intervening  hollows,  set  lozenge  wise,  and 
the  detached  shaft  is  wholly  discontinued. 
The  triforium,  which  had  begun  to  lose  its 
relative  importance  in  the  Geometrical,  is 
in  this  style  generally  treated  as  a  mere 
course  oi  panelling  at  the  base  of  the 
clerestory  windows,  which  are  proportion- 
ally enlai^ed.  Arcading  begins  to  be 
superseded  bjr  panelling.  Foliage,  and 
other  carving,  is  treated  with  less  force  and 
nature  than  in  the  preceding  style;  and 
heraldry  begins  to  appear.  The  vaulting 
is  more  intncate.  One  or  two  moulding 
and  decorations  are  almost  peculiar  to  this 
style,  especially  the  ogee  in  all  its  forms 
and  in  every  position.  The  ball-flower 
and  the  scroll  moulding  it  has  in  common 
with  the  Geometrical,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently. The  broach  spire  is  still  used. 
butj)egins  to  give  way  to  the  parapet  ana 
spire. 

DECRETALS.  The  name  given  to  the 
letters  of  popes,  being  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions proposed  to  them  by  some  bishop  or 
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ecclesiastical  judge,  or  even  particular  per-  •  the  20th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
son,  in  which  they  determined  business,  as  and  the  30th  of  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
they  thought  fit.  Gregory  IX.  caused  a  thage :  so  from  a  sense  of  the  same  incon- 
collection  to  be  made  of  the  decretals  of  veniences,  this  custom  did  not  lone;  con- 
different  popes,  from  anno  1150.  when  tinue  of  feasting  in  the  churches  or  cnurch- 
Gratian  published  his  Decretum,  to  1230:  yards;  but  strangers  and  inhabitants  paid 
he  insened  also  some  more  of  former  the  devotion  of  prayers  and  offerings  in 
popes  and  fathers,  which  had  escaped  Gra-  the  church,  and  then  adjourned  their 
tian.  Clement  V.  made  a  new  collection  eating  and  drinking  to  the  more  proper 
of  the  decrees  of  the  General  Council  of  place  of  public  and  private  houses.  The 
Vienne,  and  his  own  epistles  and  consti-  mstitution  of  these  church  enccBnia,  or 
tutions:  and,  last  of  all,  were  published  wakes,  was  without  question  for  good  and 
the  extravagants  of  John  XXII.,  under  the  laudable  designs.  However,  by  such  a 
name  of  Clementines,  and  the  common  popular  prejudice  against  wakes,  and  by 
extravagants.  (See  Canonical  Law.)  the  intermission  of  them  in  the  confusions 
DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF.  The  wake  that  followed,  they  are  now  discontinued 
or  customary  festival  for  the  dedication  of  in  many  counties,  especially  in  the  east 
churches  signifies  the  same  as  vigil  or  and  some  western  parts  of  England,  but 
eve.  The  reason  of  the  name  is  thus  are  commonly  observed  in  the  north  and 
assigned  in  an  old  manuscript:  *' Ye  shall  in  the  midlana  counties, 
understami  and  know  how  the  evens  were  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  (fWei 
first  fonnded.noWt.me8  In  the  begin-  c^^,„,  j  ^  „„  ,5,,^  belonging  to 
XMUfx  of  Holy  Churcn  it  was  so,  that  the  ..  •'          '  •       *  r  c     i     j  /^  * t  i*  . 

E««r.i«  «««»i  i^  *u^  pKM,«k  «,:»{,  ^«../iUo  ^he  sovereign  of  England:  as  Catholic  to 

eople  came  to  the  i^hurch  with  candles  .1      i-         P  c  j    1/  #  i^i.  •  «• 

urning,  and  would  wake  and  come  with     ^«  "t-  ^  °V^B*'"'  '"'d_f«'  ^^f""""  " 

lights  towards  night  to  the  church  in  their  '*?«  """K  ,?f  ''"'"^«-   7p^««  '"'^T'"'f 

dfvotions:  and  a^fler,  they  fell  to  lechery  fT;^iL'.„    ^  ^  I  ?       T^'  i  P""  "' 

and  songs,  and  dances,  harping  an<l  piping,  f"l^  Defensor  was  first  conferred  by  pope 

and  also  to  gluttony  and  Z :  ind  so  turned  ^°  ^;  °"  !^'"f  "«"'y  ^^}h  ^°'  ZT"^. 

thfi   hnlinest  to   cursedness'     'Wherefore  against  Martin  Luther ;  and  the  buU  for  it 

!k!  h^i     f!?t,I™  Tifin//^;k»  „r^Ifi  [^  bears  date  ouiirfo  irf«  Ociobris,   1521.    It 

the  holy  fathers  ordained  the  people  to  ^^s  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII. 

^ed 

for  at  even  they  were  wont  to  come  to  *r°  "J'"'  —  »»-  ...^  p..ou.wpti^»  ««.* 

«k„»«k  V    u  „,oo  ;«  ;»>:*ot;^»  ^f  tu^  •^«  absurdity  to  depose  him  from  his  crown, 

church."     It  was  in  imitation  oi  the  pri-  rw,,       r  -^     .»      5.1  r       j  u 

^,  1^,,.*  f^oofo  ♦v,o#e„«i,  r*V,K  Therefore   the  title  was  conferred  by  a 

or  love-teasts,  that  such  pub-  »•  u  .u     •*    «u       4U  .u     "^ 

««  «^«„«:«li  .«:.!,  f.:««^i.,  hii^her  authority  than  the  pope,  the  par- 

3sem ones,  accompanied  with  iriendy  1.^       »    r  t?     r     j   •    .u    ^'l-K^    izr^i.  ^ 

rtainments,  were  Lst  held  upon  eac^  ^'f™^"'  °  Engfand,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 

n  of  the  day  of  consecration,  though  ?/•  Henry  s  reign     By  some  antiquarians 

not  in  the  body  of  churches,  yet  in  tL  "  '»  ^f '"'f.  "^f  *at  the  bull  of  I^o  only 

churchyards,  Jd  most  nearly  adioining  revived  a  title  long  sustained  by  the  Eng- 

places.    This  practice  was  established  in       ^^^^„ .'     .^-^.,    .  ,    .      .    , 

England  by  Gregory  the  Great;  who,  in        DEGRADATION    is   an    ecclesiastical 

an  epistle  to  Miletus  the  abbot,  gives  in-  censure,  whereby  a  clergyman  is  depnved 

junctions  to  be  delivered  to  Augustine  the  of  the  holy  orders  which  formerly  he  had, 

monk,  a  missionary  to  England ;  amongst  as  of  a  priest  or  deacon ;  and  by  the  canon 

which  he  allows  the  solemn  anniversary  ^^^  "*»»  ™ay  *^e  done  two  ways,  either 

of  dedication  to  be  celebrated  in  those  summarily  or  by  word  only,  or  solemnly : 

churches  which  were  made  out  of  heathen  as  by  divesting  the   party   degraded   of 

temples,  with  religioiis  feasts  kept  in  sheds  i^ose  ornaments  and  rights,  which  were 

or  arbors,   made  up  with  branches  and  M  ensigns  and  order  of  his  degree, 
boughs  of  trees  round   the  said  church.        Collier  thus  describes  the  form  of  degra- 

But  as  the  love-feasts  held  in  the  place  of  dation  of  a  priest,  in  the  case  of  Fawke, 

worship  were   soon  liable  to  sucn  great  burnt  for  heresy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

disorders,  that  they  were  not  only  ton-  IV.    After  being  pronounced  a  heretic  re- 

demned  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul,  but  pro-  lapsed,  he  was  solemnly  degraded  in  the 

hibited  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  God  by  following  manner : 
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riett.           \      1 

S 

eacon. 

ub-deacon. 

S 

o 

colytli. 

xorcltt. 

Si 

eader. 

s 

>> 

sliarius,  or 

SQ 

SeztoD. 

(I  The   paten,  chalice,  and 
pulhiig  off  his  chasuble. 

2  The  New  Testament  and 
the  stole. 

3  The  aihe  and  the  maniple. 

4  The    candlestick,    taper, 
urceolum. 

5  The  office  for  exorcisms. 

6  The  leciionarium,  or  le- 
gend book. 

7  The  keys  of  the  church- 
doors,  and  surplice. 

ir  this,  his  ecclesiastical  tonsure  was 
ated,  and  the  form  of  his  degrada- 
ronounced  by  the  archbishop:  and 
thas  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  cha- 

and  dressed  in  a  lay  habit,  he  was 
to  the  hands  of  the  secular  court, 
tie  significant  request,  that  he  might 
orably  received. 

ancient  law  for  degradation  is  set 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals ; 
e  causes  for  degradation  and  depri- 

are  enumerated  by  Bishop  Gibson. 

Gibson^s  Codex,  p.  1066-1068. 

Canon  122.  Sentence  against  a 
er,  of  deposition  from  the  ministry, 
}e  pronounced  by  the  bishop  only, 
he  assistance  of  his  chancellor  atia 
[if  they  may  conveniently  be  had), 
me  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the  court 
)t  near  the  cathedral  church;  or  of 
;hdeacon,  if  he  may  be  had  conve- 
fj  and  two  other  at  least  grave  mi- 

and  preachers  to  be  called  by  the 
»/when  the  court  is  kept  in  other 

• 

e  legislation  of  the  American  Church 
s  subject  is  comprised  in  the  37th 
ith  canons  of  the  General  Conven- 
'  1832,  to  wit: 

ON  XXXVll.  Cf  Offences  for  which 
erg  shall  be  tried  and  punished.    Sec- 

Every  minister  shall  be  liable  to 
tment  and  trial,  for  any  crime  or 
immorality,  for  disorderly  conduct, 
inkenness,  for  profane  swearing,  for 
nting  places  most  liable  to  be  abused 
itiousness^  and  for  violation  of  the 
Qtion  or  canons  of  this  Church,  or 
diocese  to  which  he  belongs;  and, 
ng  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  admo- 
,  suspended,  or  degraded,  accord- 
the  canons  of  the  diocese  in  which 
al  takes  place,  until  otherwise  pro- 
For  by  the  General  Convention, 
ion  2.  If  any  minister  of  this  Church 
e  accused,  Dy  public  rumor,  of  dis- 
lins  all  exercise  of  the  ministerial 
dvithout  lawftil  cause,  or  of  living  in 
bitual  disuse  of  public  worship,  or 

Holy  Eucharist,  according  to  the 
of  this  Church,  or  of  being  guilty 


of  scandalous,  disorderly,  or  immoral  con- 
duct, or  of  violating  the  canons,  or  preach- 
ing or  inculcating  heretical  doctrine,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  or  if  there 
be  no  bishop,  the  clerical  members  of  the 
standing  committee,  to  see  that  an  inquiry 
be  instituted  as  to  the  truth  of  such  public 
rumor.  And  in  case  of  the  individual 
being  proceeded  against  and  convicted, 
according  to  such  rules  or  process  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  conventions  of  the 
respective  dioceses,  he  shall  be  admo- 
nished, suspended,  or  degraded,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  require,  in  con- 
formity with  their  respective  constitutions 
and  canons. 

Canon  XXXIX.  Cf  Degradation  from  the 
Ministry,  and  of  Publishing  the  Sentence 
thereof  Section  1.  When  any  minister  is 
degraded  from  the  holy  ministry,  he  is 
degraded  therefrom  entirely,  and  not  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  order  of  the  same. 
Deposition,  displacing,  and  all  like  expres- 
sions, are  the  same  as  degradation.  No 
degraded  minister  shall  be  restored  to  the 
ministry. 

Section  2.  Whenever  a  clergyman  shall 
be  degraded,  the  bishop  who  pronounces 
sentence  shall,  without  delay,  give  notice 
thereof  to  fevery  minister  and  vestry  in  the 
diocese,  and  also  to  all  the  bishops  of  this 
Church,  and  where  there  is  no  bishop,  to 
the  standing  committee.] 

DEGREE.  Psalms  or  Songs  of  Degrees 
is  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  which 
are  the  120th  and  all  that  follow  to  the 
134th  inclusive.  The  Hebrew  text  calls 
them  a  song  of  ascents.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  translate  the  Hebrew,  by  a  song  of 
excellencies,  or  an  excellent  song,  because  of 
the  excellent  matter  of  them,  as  eminent 
persons  are  called  men  of  higk  degree.  ( 1 
Chr.  xvii.  17.)  Some  call  them  psalms  of 
elevation,  because,  say  they,  they  were 
sung  with  an  exalted  voice;  or  because 
at  every  psalm  the  voice  was  raised :  but 
the  tran^ation  of  psalms  of  degrees  has 
more  generally  obtained.  Some  inter- 
preters think,  that  they  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  sung  upon  the  fifteen 
steps  of  the  temple;  but  they  are  not 
agreed  about  the  place  where  these  fifteen 
steps  were.  Others  think  they  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  sung  in  a  gal- 
lery, which  they  say  was  in  the  court  of 
Israel,  where  sometimes  the  Levites  read 
the  law.  fiut  others  think,  that  the  most 
probable  reason  why  they  are  so  called 
songs  of  degrees,  or  of  ascent,  is,  because 
they  were  composed  and  sung  by  the 
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Jews  on  the  occasion  of  their  deliverance  nations  are,  the  Presbyterian  (now  mostly 

from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  whether  it  Socinian),  Independents,  and  Baptists, 
were   to  implore   this    deliverance   from        DEO  GRATIAS.   {Lat.)    Godbethanked. 

GrOD;  or  to  return  thanks  for  it  after  it  had  A  form  of  salutation,  anciently  Used  by 

happened.  Christians,  when  they  accosted  each  other. 

DEGREES  in  the  Universities  denote  a  The   Donatists  ridiculed  the    use   of   it; 

quality  conferred  on  the  students  or  mem-  which  St.  Augustine  defended,  affirming, 

bers  thereof,  as  a  testimony  of  their  pro-  ^^^^  ^  Christian  had  reason  to  return  God 

ficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  en-  thanks  when  he  met  a  brother  Christian, 

titling  them  to  certain  privileges.  ^^'^  at  present  used  only  in  the  sacred  offi- 

DEISTS.    Those  who  deny  the  ex«/enc.  ^^' l;;^^t«Tln^h«  ™.L^ 

and  necessity  of  any  revelation,  and  profess  T^^^^^'^Z'lh   in  twh  ZTf^ 

to  acknowredge  that  the  being  of  a*GoD  is  t^jJu.  ^Ttl.  ^^^.^tZX 

the  chief  article  of  their  belie!.    The  term  ^^^  i' ^n^r  frfn^^     /^  7L^^ 
Deist  is^derivedfromaie  Latin  word  Deu.,        gi^^fy":,^^^^^^^^        ^J^  S^siLtical 


auiiiy,  or  warn  oi  oeiiei  in  me  i^nrisiian  .     .  _,„_„,: 

dispensation  of  religion. — Consult  Simon        v>„  r^., 100     c-„.= »  o„.:«.>  -  -,; 

Boiu's  Lecture,,  Leiand's  Fiw  of  Deistical  ■  ^^  ^",''7  '?*•,.  Sentence  against  a  m  - 

Wnters,   LeslU's  Short  and  Eaiy  Method  nister,  of  depnvat.on  fromhisT.nng.  »haU 

.i,h.hi  DeUts,    Watson's  ApoloZ  Jor  the  ^^Zi^ZlfofVll^S.'i^Ztfn^ 

DEMONIACS.     Persons  possessed  of  ('^  "»«?  "*y  convenienllj-  be  had),  and 

the  devil.    That  the  persons  spoken  of  in  f*""*  °^  *«  ^"'^u^A^'Ti '^  u"  "^T.^* 

the  New  Testament  as  possessed  of  the  kept  near  the  cathedral  church;  or  of  the 

devil,  were  not  simply  fanatics,  is  clear  archdeacon,  ,f  he  mav  be  had  convenieDt- 

from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  facts 'recorded.  ^y>,^"^  '7  «"^«' «  'T  ,^7.  ministers 

The  devils  owned  Crist  to  be  the  Mes-  »"''  Poachers  to  be  called  by  the  bishop, 

siah;  they  besought  him  not  to  torment  ^^J?"  '''«  "•'""  '?  kept ...  other  places. 
.1      '     ^1/           ^' J    •  .     .t.                     1         Ine  causes  ot  deprivation  mav  be  re- 

thera:   they  passed   into  the  swine  and  ,       ,    ^     T      \     K        •       "    -^     "    % 

drove  them^..to  the  sea.    The  manner  in  <*""=«<i.. '°  »'"«f  ^«^'*«'   ^J^"  =  'P  «■»"♦  f 

which  our  Lord  addressed  the  demoniacs  '^fP'^'^V^    contempt,    and    cr.mes.      In 

clearly  shows  that  thev  were  reallv  such-  *"    *^^"*®*  °^  depr.vation,  where  a  per- 

he  not  onlv  rebuked  the  devils  but  called  **"'        "*    actual  possession  of  an  eccle- 

them  uncfean  spirits,  asking  them  ques-  "'""l^f  J  ^»^^?^'  these  things  must  con- 

tions,  commanding  them  to  come  out,  &c.  f" "  '«''  *  ™°""«'"  or  c.tat.on  of  the  party 

We  find  also  thai^  for  some  time,  in  the  L'^^T  "       f 'i  K  ^^'"'^1%"^'^  against 

early  ages  of  the  Church,  demoniacs  ex-  t'™  7  ^.«y  "^  ''^«'  "'  »"f '«^'  ">  ^')«='| 

isteJ,  as  there  was  a  peculiar  service  ap-  ^^J^  '"  ff|^«  ""  =?"":;' i^*^'  *  f  "Pf' «»' 

pointed  in  the  Church*for  their  cure.  (See  ""^T  '  ^    !?^^,h!  '»  "LP™"  '  "HIk*".! 

Ilnereumens  ^  terrogatones :  4th,  the  person  accused  shall 

^  ''  have  the  liberty  of  counsel  to  defend  his 
DENARII  DE  CARITATE.  {l^t.)  Cus-  cause,  to  except  against  witnesses,  and  to 
tomary  oblations,  anciently  made  jo  ca-  bring  legal  proofs  against  them  ;  and,  5th, 
thedral  churches,  about  the  time  of  Pen-  there  must  be  a  solemn  sentence,  read  by 
tecost,  when  the  parish  priests,  and  many  the  bishop,  after  hearing  the  merits  of  the 
of  their  parishioners,  went  in  procession  cause,  or  pleadings  on  both  sides.  These 
to  visit  their  mother  church.  This  custom  are  the  fundamentals  of  all  judicial  pro- 
was  afterwards  changed  into  a  settled  due,  ceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  or- 
and  usually  charged  upon  the  parish  der  to  a  deprivation.  And  if  these  things 
priest,  though  at  first  it  was  but  the  gift  of  be  not  observed,  the  party  has  a  just  cause 
charity,  or  present,  towards  the  support  and  of  appeal,  and  may  have  a  remedy  in  a 
ornament  of  the  bishops  see.  superior  court. 

DENOMINATIONS,  THE  THREE.  The        DESK.    This  is  the  name  usually  given 

general    body  of  dissenting  ministers   of  to  the  pulpit  or  pew  in  which  morning  and 

London  and  Westminister  form  an  asso-  evening  prayers  are  sung  or  said  in  the 

ciation  so  styled,  which  was  organized  in  English  Churches.    The  first  Prayer  Book 

1727.    The  object  of  the  association  ap-  of  Edward  VI.  ordered  ^^  the  priest,  being 

pearsto  be  political.    The  Three  Denomi-  tn  the  choir ^\o  begin  the  Lord's  prayer, 
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called  Pater  Noster  (with  which  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  Bervices  then  began), 
with  a  loud  voice ; ''  so  that  it  was  at  that 
time  the  custom  for  the  minister  to  sing  or 
say  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  not 
in  a  desk  or  pulpit,  but  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  choir  or  chancel,  near  the  altar,  to- 
wards which;  whether  standinj^  or  kneel- 
ing, he  always  turned  his  lace  in  the 
prayers.  When,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Edward,  the  Prayer  Book  was  altered,  the 
following  rubric  appeared  instead  of  the 
old  one,  viz. :  "  The  morninp;  and  evening 
prayers  shall  be  used  in  such  places  of  the 
church,  chapel,  or  chancel,  and  the  minis- 
ter shall  so  turn  him,  as  the  people  best 
may  hear.  And  if  therd  be  any  contro- 
versy therein,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  ordinary,  and  he  or  his  deputy  shall 
appoint  the  place."  In  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth the  rubric  was  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent form :  "  that  the  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  shall  be  used  in  the  jaccustom- 
ed  place  in  the  church,  chapel,  or  chan- 
cel." A  dispensing  power,  however,  was 
left  with  the  ordinary,  who  might  deter- 
mine it  otherwise,  it  he  saw  just  cause. 
Pursuant  to  this  rubric,  the  morning  and 
evening  services  were  again,  as  formerly, 
sung  or  said  in  the  chancel  or  choir.  But 
in  some  churches,  owing  to  the  too  ^reat 
distance  of  the  chancel  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  in  others  owing  to  the  ultra- 
Protestant  superstition  of  the  parishoners, 
the  ordinaries  perniitted  the  clergy  to  leave 
the  chancel,  and  read  prayers  from  a  pew 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  This  innova- 
tion and  novelty,  begun  first  by  some  few 
ordinaries,  and  recommended  by  them  to 
others,  grew  by  degrees  to  be  more  gene- 
ral, till  at  last  it  became  to  be  the  univer- 
sal practice ;  insomuch  that  the  convoca- 
tion, in  the  beginning  of  King  James  the 
First's  reign,  ordered  that  in  every  church 
there  should  be  a  convenient  seat  made  for 
the  minister  to  read  service  in. 

The  first  mention  that  we  find  made  of 
a  reading  pew  is  in  Bishop  Parkhurst's  Ar- 
ticles of  Visitation  for  his  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich (1569),  where  it  is  ordered,  "That 
in  great  churches,  where  all  the  people 
cannot  conveniently  hear  the  minister,  the 
churchwardens  and  others,  to  whom  the 
charge  doth  belong,  shall  provide  and  sup- 
port a  decent  and  convenient  seat  in  -the 
Dody  of  the  church,  where  the  said  minis- 
ter may  sit  or  stand,  and  say  the  whole  of 
the  divine  service,  that  all  the  congrega- 
tion may  hear  and  be  edified  therewith ; 
and  that  in  smaller  churches  there  be  some 
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convenient  seat  outside  the  chancel  door, 
for  that  purpose." 

Before  this  time,  the  appointed  place 
for  the  priest  was  in  the  choir,  or,  as  ap- 
pointed in  the  second  book  of  King  Ed- 
ward, in  such  place  of  the  church,  chapel, 
or  chancel,  as  the  people  may  best  hearj 
without  any  note  of  the  provision  of  a 
pew,  or  any  mention  of  *^  a  little  taberna- 
cle of  wainscot,  provided  for  the  purpose." 
The  first  authority  for  the  setting  up  of 
reading  desks  in  all  our  churches,  is  the 
canon  of  1603. 

[There  are  no  rubrics  or  canons  on  this 
subject  in  the  American  Church.  At  the 
time  that  our  Prayer  Book  was  revised 
nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  United 
States  had  either  reading  pews  or  reading 
desks,  sometimes  outside,  sometimes  with- 
in the  chancel,  and  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  the  church,  opposite  to  the  Lord's  table. 
The  general  usa^e  is  to  have  reading  desks 
or  lecterus  in  the  chancel,  in  which  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  and  Litany 
are  read,  the  ante-communion  sei^ico  be- 
ing generally  read  at  the  communion 
table. 

There  is  no  uniformity  however,  and 
each  church  building-committee,  or  rec- 
tor, regulates  this  matter  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.] 

DEUSMISEREATUR.  The  Latin  name 
for  Psalm  Ixvii.,  which  may  be  used  after 
the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayers,  in- 
stead of  the  Nunc  DimiitiSj  except  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  month,  when  it  occurs 
among  the  psalms  of  the  day. 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  fifth  book  of 
Moses,  and  the  last  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Deutero- 
nomy (from  inrtpoT  and  »'o/«os'),  which  sig- 
nifies the  second  law,  or  a  repetition  of  the 
law. 

DEVIL.  From  Aio^oXar,  which  signifies 
an  accuser,  or  calumniator.  The  two 
words,  Devil  and  Satan,  are  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  signify  the  same  wicked  spirit, 
who,  with  many  others,  his  angels  or  un- 
der-agents,  is  fighting  against  God,  and 
who  has  dominion  over  all  the  sons  of 
Adam,  e.xcept  the  regenerate,  and  who  is, 
in  his  kingdom  of  this  world,  the  nearest 
imaginable  apfiroximation,  at  infinite  dis- 
tance, indeed,  to  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Godhead. 

DIACONATE.  The  office  or  order  of 
a  deacon.    (See  Deacon.) 

DIACONICUM.  (Gr.  and  Lot.)  This 
word  has  different  significations  in  eccle- 
siasticad  authors.    Sometimes  it  is  taken 
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for  that  part  of  the  ancient  church  in  which  that  edict  to  be  very  strictly  observed,  and 
the  deacons  used  to  sit  during  the  perfor-  prohibited  the  assembly  at  Spire, 
mance  of  divine  service^  namely,  at  the  The  first  diet  of  Spire  was  held  in  1526. 
rails  of  the  altar ;  sometimes  for  a  building  The  emperor  Charles  V.  being  then  held 
adjoining  to  the  church,  in  which  the  sa-  in  Spain,  named  his  brother,  Archdake 
cred  vessels  and  habits  were  laid  up ;  Ferdinand,  to  preside  over  that  assembly, 
sometimes  for  that  part  of  the  public  pray-  where  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave 
ers  which  the  deacons  pronounced.  Last-  of  Hesse  demanded  a  fbll  and  free  exercise 
ly.  it  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  book,  in  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  so  that  the  La- 
which  are  contained  all  things  relating  to  therans  preached  there  publicly  asainst 
the  dut^  and  office  of  a  deacon,  according  Popery;  and  the  Lutheran  piinces"  ser- 
to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  vants  had  these  five  capital  letters  V.  D. 
DIET.  The  assembly  of  the  states  of  M.L^.  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  sig- 
Germany.  We  shall  only  notice  the  more  nifying,  Verbum  Dei  manet  in  JEtemum^ 
remarkable  of  those  which  have  been  held  ^f.  s^iow  publicly  they  would  foUow  no- 
on the  affairs  of  religion.  ^"ing  else  but   the  pure  word  of  Gojk 

The  Diet  of   Worms,  in   1521,  where  l^l^llY^^^  TJ.^}^^ 

Alexander,    the    pope's    nuncio,    having  Proposed  two  thmgs  the  first  concerning 

charged  Lmher  wW  heresy,  the^Duke  ol  ^?  ^'^^  '^^'^'^.''^  which  was  to  be  mam- 

Saxony    said,    that  Luther  ought  to  be  H^^^^"  observing  the  edict  of  Worms, • 

heard  fwhicl^  the  emperor  grimed,  and  ^"^  ^^^  «;^^°"^   concerning  the   aid  de- 

sent  h'im  a   pass,  provided  ^e   did    not  "^^^^^,^.  ^^  ^^^f/    ^^"?^  ^^   Hungary, 

preach  on  this  journey.    Being  come  to  ?«^^"r  .^ho '  ff  / '1  ^"'^^T' fJ^":?^: 

Worms,  he  protested  that  he  would  not  re-  "^  ^^°"'  ^^^  .^''\  '^  ^j^«  .^^"f^'  ^^ 

cant  unless  they  would  show  him  his  er-  ^^«  ^"|P^'°'  «,^°"^^  ^^  "^T'-"^  r   """^^  * 

rorsby  the  word  of  God  alone,  and  not  by  ^enejal  or  national  council  m  Germany 

that  Jf  men  ;  wherefore  the  emperor  soon  J         ^  ^^""^  ""f  ^WV^%  °'^''"  ^'^^ 

after  outlawed  him  by  an  edict.^  everyone  was  to  have  li  be  m- of  conscience, 

„     -      _.       .^-"^       ^               ,    ,,.  and  whilst  they  were  deliberating  in  vam 

The  first  Diet  of  Nuremburg  was  held  m  about  the  second,  King  Lewis  was  defeated 

1523,  when  Francis  Cheregat,  Adrian  the  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mohatz. 

Sixth's  nuncio  demanded  the  execution  of  The  second  Diet  of  Spire  was  held  in 

i^P..,      7®'^^'^  li.  V  ^*"^,ir   ^"*"®* .  ^529.    It  was  decreed   against  the   Lu- 

Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Worms,  agamst  therans,  that  wherever  the  edict  of  Worms 

Luther :  but  it  w;as  answered,  that  it  was  was  received,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  nobody 

necessary  to  call  a  council  m  Germany,  to  change  his  opinion :  but  in  the  countries 

to  satisfy  the  nation  about  its  gnevances,  where  the  new  religion  (as  they  termed 

which  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  arUcles,  it)  was  received,  it  should  be  lawful  to 

some  whereof  struck  at  the  pope's  autho-  continue  in  it  till  the  next  council,  if  the 

nty,  and   the  discipline  of  the    Roinan  old  religion  could  not  be  re-established 

Church:  they  added  that,  in  the  interim,  there  without  sedition.    Nevertheless  die 

the  Luteerans  should  be  commanded  not  mass  was  not  to  be  abolished  there,  and 

to  write  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  &c.  no  Roman  Catholic  was  allowed  to  turn 

All  these  things   were  brought  into  the  Lutheran ;  that  the  Sacramentarians  should 

form  of  an  edict,  and  published  in  the  em-  be  banished  out  of  the  empire,  and  the  Ana- 

peror  s  name.  baptists  put  to  death ;  and  that  preachers 

The   second  Diet    of  Nuremberg,    in  should  nowhere  preach  against  the  doc- 

152  i.  Cardinal  Cangegio,  pope  Clement  trine  of  the  Churcn  of  Rome.   This  decree 

the  Seventh's  legate    entered   the  town  destroying  that  of  the  first  diet,  six   Lu- 

inco^ito,    for  fear  of   exasperating  the  theran  princes,  viz.  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 

people  there:  the  Lutherans  bavins  the  theMarquisofBrandenburg,  the  two  Dukes 

advantage,  it  was  decreed  that,  with  the  Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 

emperor^s  consent,  the  pope  should  call  a  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  deputies  of 

council  in  Germany ;  but,  in  the  interim,  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested  in  writ- 

an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spire,  to  ingj  two  days  after,  in  the  assembly,  against 

determine  what  was  to  be  believed  and  that  decree,  which  they  would  not  obey, 

practised ;  and  that  to  obey  the  emperor,  it  being  contrary  to  the  gospel  :  and  ap- 

the  princes  ousht  to  order  the  observance  pealed  to  the  general  or  national  council, 

of  toe  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  as  they  to  the  emperor,  and  to  any  other  unpreju- 

coald.   Charles,  angry  at  this,  commanded  diced  judge.    From  this  solemn  protesta- 
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tioD  came  that  famons  name  of  Protestants  them  himself,  he  named  three  Papists,  viz. 

which  the  Lutherans  took  presently,  ana  Jolins    Phlogns,   John    Gropperus,   and 

the  CalTanists  and  other  reformed  Chris-  John  Eokins;  and  three  Protestants,  viz, 

tians   afterwards.     They  also    protested  Philip   Melancthon,  Martin   Bucer,  and 

against    contributing    anvthins    towards  John    Pistorius.     After  an    examination 

the  war  against  the  Turks,  till  after  the  and  dispute  of  a  whole  month,  those  di- 

exeioise  of  their  religion  was  free  in  all  vines  could  never  agree  upon  more  than 

Germany.    Next  year  the  emperor  held  five  or  six  articles,  wherem  the  diet  still 

the  famous  Diet  of  Augsburg.  found  some   difficulties ;    wherefore  the 

The  first  diet  of  Augsburg  was  called  emperor,  to  end  these  controversies,  or- 

in  the  year  1530,  by  the  emperor  Charles  dered  by  an  edict,  that  the  decision  of 

v.,  to  reunite  the   princes  about  some  those  doctors   should  be  reserved  to   a 

matters   of   religion,  and    to  join    them  general  council,  or  to  the  national  council 

all  together  against  the  Turks.    Here  the  of   all    Germany,  or   to    the    next    diet 

Elector  of   Saxony,  followed   by  many  eighteen  months  after;  and  that  in  the 

princes,  presented  the  confession  of  faitn  meanwhile,  the  Protestants  should  keep 

called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.    The  the  articles  acreed  no,  forbidding  them  to 

conference  about  matters  of  faith  and  dis-  solicit  anybody  to  change  the  old  religion 

cipline being  concluded,  the  em[>eror ended  (as  they  called  it),  &c.    But  to  gratify 

the  diet  by  a  decree,  tnat  nothing  should  the  Protestants  in  some  measure,  he  gave 

be  altered  m  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  them  leave,  by  patent,  to  retain  their  re- 

of  the  Church  of  Rome  till  a  council  should  ligion,  notwithstanding  the  edict, 

order  it  otherwise.                          ,    , ,   .  The  second  Diet  at  Ralisbon  was  held  in 

Second  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1545:  none  of  the  Protestants  confederate 

1547,  about  religion.  The  electors  being  princes  appeared:  so  that  it  was  easily 
divided  conceraine  the  decisions  of  the  decreed  here,  by  plurality  of  votes,  that  die 
Council  of  Trent,  the  emperor  demanded  Council  of  Trent  waste  be  followed,  which 
that  the  management  of  this  affair  should  y^^  ii^q  Protestant  deputies  opposed,  and 
be  left  to  him,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  this  caused  a  war  against  them. 

every,  one  should  conform  to  the  council's  ^he  third  Diet  of  Ratisboo,  was  held  in 

aecisions.          ^    .  .       ,               i.  n-  1557:  the  assembly  demanded  a  conference 

The  third  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  m  ^^^^^^^   ^^^  /^^^^  j^^^„  ^^  ^^^ 

1 548,  when  the  commissioners  named  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^y^  conference,  held  at  Worms, 
examine  some  menpoirs  about  a  confession  g^^^^^'„  ^^^1^^  Lutheran  and  as  many 
of  faith,  not  agreeing  together,  the  em-  ^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  dissolved  by  \Ke 
peror  named  thr^  divmes  who  drew  the  L^fheran's  division  among  themselvea- 
design  of  that  famous  interim  so  well  Srouehton 

known  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  \!^-^rrJ,  ^ -n^r     /%         *     i.  n        .1. 

The  fourth  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  ^  DIGNITARY.    One  who  holds  cathe- 

in  1650  when  the  emperor  complained  that  dral  or  other  preferment  to  which  jurisdic- 

the  interim  was  not  observed,  and  de-  ^^^^  ^^  annexed, 

manded  that   all   should  submit  to  the  DILAPIDATION    is    the    incumbent 


that  the  divines  of  the  Confession  of  mitting,  or  suffering  to  be  committed,  any 
Augsburs  not  only  should  be  heard  there,  wilful  waste  in  or  upon  the  glebe,  woods, 
but  should  vote  also  like  the  Roman  Ca-  or  any  other  inheritance  of  the  church, 
tholic  bishops,  and  that  the  pope  should  By  the  injunctions  of  king  Edward  VI., 
not  preside ',  out,  by  plurality  of  votes,  it  is  required,  "  that  the  proprietors,  par- 
submission  to  the  council  was  resolved  on.  sons,  vicars  and  clerks,  having  churches, 
The  first  Diet  of  Ratisbon  was  held  in  chapels,  or  mansions,  shall  yearly  bestow 
1541,  for  uniting  the  Protestants  to  the  on  the  said  mansions  or  chancels  of  their 
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DIMISSORY  LETTERS.  In  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  they  were  letters  granted 
to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove 
from  their  own  diocese  and  settle  in  another, 
to  testify,  that  they  had  the  bishop's  leave 
to  depart;  whence  they  were  called  DimiS' 
soricty  and  sometimes  Pc 

In  the  Church  of  Ei^land,  dimissory 
Utters  are  such  as  are  used  when  a  candi- 
date for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  dio- 
cese, and  is  to  be  ordained  in  another;  in 
which  case  the  proper  diocesan  sends  his 
letters,  directed  to  the  ordaining  bishop, 

fiving  leave  that  the  bearer  may  be  or- 
ained  by  him. 

Persons  inferior  to  bishops  cannot  grant 
these  letters,  unless  the  bishop  shall,  by 
special  commision,  grant  this  power  to  his 
vicar-general ;  or  unless  the  bishop  be  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  diocese,  in  which 
case  his  vicar-general  in  spirituals  may 
grant  such  licenses  as  the  chapter  of  a 
cathedral  may  do,  aede  vacante;  or,  lastly, 
when  the  bishop  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  for  then  the  chapter  exercises  the 
same  rights  and  powers  as  if  the  bishop 
were  naturally  dead. 

[By  canon  V.  of  1844,  it  is  enacted. — 
Section  1.  No  minister  removing  from  one 
diocese  to  another,  or  coming  from  any 
other  state  or  territory  which  may  not 
have  acceded  to  the  constitution  of  this 
Church,  shall  be  received  as  a  stated  of- 
ficiating minister  by  any  parish  of  this 
Church,  until  he  shall  have  presented  to 
the  vestry  thereof,  a  certificate  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  to 
which  said  parish  belongs,  approving  him 
as  a  clergyman  in  regular  standing.  And 
in  order  to  obtain  such  certificate,  every 
minister  desiring  to  change  his  canonical 
residence,  shall  lay  before  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  the  diocese  in  which  he 
designs  to  reside,  a  testimonial  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  has  last  resided,  in  the  following 
form,  viz: 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.,  who  has 
signified  to  me  his  desire  to  be  transferred 
to  the  diocese  of  — ,  is  a  Presbyter  (or 
Deacon)  of  this  diocese,  in  regular  standing, 
and  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe, 
been  justly  liable  to  evil  report  for  error  in 
religion  or  viciousness  of  life  during  the 
three  years  last  past." 

When  the  ecclesiastical  authority  think 
proper,  further  statements  may  be  added 
to  the  itbove  letter. 

Si£cnoN  2.  But  in  case  the  minister  de-* 
siring  to  be  transferred,  has  been  subjected 


to  inquiry  or  presentment  on  any  charge 
or  charges  of  misconduct,  thereby  render- 
ing the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  testimonial 
inadmissible,  he  may  nevertheless  be 
transferred,  if  the  charges  have  been  with- 
drawn with  the  approbation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  or  if  he  have  been  ac- 
quitted upon  trial,  or  if  he  have  been  cen- 
sured or  suspended,  and  the  sentence  has 
had  its  course,  so  that  he  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  regular  discharge  of  his  offi- 
cial duties.  And  in  all  such  cases,  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  con- 
cerned, shall,  instead  of  the  fore^^oin^  tes- 
timonial, certify  to  a  statement  ot  the  facts, 
with  as  much  detail  as  may  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
which  he  desires  to  be  transferred,  of  the 
true  standing  of  the  party. 

Section  3.  No  clergyman,  canonically 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  of 
this  Church,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
passed  from  uuder  said  jurisdiction  to  that 
of  any  foreign  bishop,  or  in  any  way 
ceased  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  this 
Church,  until  he  shall  have  taken  from 
the  bishop,  with  whose  diocese  he  was 
last  connected  in  this  Church,  or  from  the 
standing  committee  of  such  diocese,  if  it 
have  no  bishop,  the  letter  provided  for  in 
Section  1  of  this  canon,  ana  until  the  same 
shall  have  been  accepted  by  some  other 
bishop,  either  of  this  or  some  other  Church. 

Section  4.  The  ecclesiastical  authority, 
in  all  cases  under  this  canon,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, or  in  case  there  be  no  bishop,  to  the 
majority  of  the  clerical  members  of  the 
standing  committee,  duly  convened.  And 
if  the  clergyman  desiring  to  be  received 
come  from  a  stale  or  territory  not  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Church,  and  having  no 
convention,  then  the  above  testimonial  or 
statement  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  three 
Presbyters  of  this  Church.  Nor  shall  any 
minister  so  removing  be  acknowledged  by 
any  bishop  or  convention  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church,  to  which  he  removes,  until  he 
shall  have  produced  the  aforesaid  testi- 
monial or  statement. 

Section  5.  The  above  testimonial  or  let- 
ter of  dismission  shall  not  affect  the  canon- 
ical residence  of  the  minister  receiving  it, 
until  he  shall  be  received  into  some  other 
diocese  by  the  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority thereof.  And  if  the  clergyman  to 
to  whom  the  letters  of  dismission  are  given 
shall  not  present  them  to  the  bishop  or 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  whom  they  are 
directed,   within  three  months  from  the 
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date  thereof,  if  designed  for  the  United 
States,  and  within  six  months  from  the  date 
thereof  if  desired  for  the  Church  in  a  for- 
eign country,  the  letters  may  be  considered 
null  and  voiu  by  the  said  bishop  or  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  shall  be  null  and  void 
if  not  presented  as  above,  in  six  months  af- 
ter date^  if  intended  for  this  country,  and  in 
twelve  months  after  date  if  intended  for  a 
foreign  country.] 

DIOCESE.  The  circuit  of  a  bishop/s 
jurisdiction.  The  ecclesiastical  division  in 
England^  is,  primarily,  into  two  provinces, 
those  ot  Canterbury  and  York.  A  pro- 
vince is  a  circuit  of  an  archbishop's  juris- 
diction. Each  province  contains  divers 
dioceses,  or  sees  of  suffragan  bishops: 
whereof  Canterbury  includes  twenty,  and 
York  five.  Every  diocese  is  divided  into 
archdeaconries,  and  each  archdeaconry 
into  rural  deaneries,  and  every  deanery 
into  parishes. 

The  division  of  the  church  into  dioceses 
may  be  viewed  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  institution  of  the  office  of  bishosp. 
The  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
when  committed  to  several  hands,  requires 
that  some  boundaries  be  defined  within 
which  each  party  may  employ  his  powers, 
otherwise  disoraer  and  confusion  woula 
ensue,  and  the  Church  instead  of  being 
benefited  by  the  appointment  of  governors, 
might  be  exposed  to  the  double  calamity 
of  an  overplus  of  them  in  one  district,  and 
a  total  deficiency  of  them  in  another. 
Hence  we  find,  so  early  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment history,  some  plam  indications  of  the 
rise  of  the  diocesan  system,  in  the  cases 
respectively  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  Titus, 
of  Crete,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  angels 
or  bishops  of  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia. 
These  were  placed  in  cities,  and  had  juris- 
diction over  the  churches  and  inferior 
clergy  in  those  cities,  and  probably  in  the 
country  adjacent.  The  first  dioceses  were 
formed  by  planting  a  bishop  in  a  city  or 
considerable  village,  where  he  ofificiated 
statedly,  and  took  the  spiritual  charge,  not 
only  ot  the  city  itself,  but  the  suburbs,  or 
region  lying  round  about  it,  within  the 
verge  of  its  [civilj  jurisdiction  ;  which 
seems  to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great 
and  visible  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
extent  of  dioceses,  some  being  very  lai^e. 
others  very  small,  according  as  the  civil 
government  of  each  city  happened  to  have 
a  larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction. 

Thus,  in  our  own  Church,  there  were  at 
first  only  seven  bishoprics^  and  these  were 


commensurate  with  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 
Since  that  time  our  Church  has  thought  fit 
to  lessen  the  size  of  her  dioceses,  and  to 
multiply  them  into  above  twenty ;  and  if 
she  thought  fit  to  add  forty  or  a  hundred 
more,  she  would  not  be  without  precedent 
in  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  Church  of  England  that 
her  dioceses,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, are  so  extensive  and  so  few.  It  is 
impossible  for  our  bishops  to  perform  all 
their  canonical  duties^  snch  as  visiting 
annually  every  parish  in  the  diocese,  in- 
specting schools,  divine  service,  instruc- 
tion, &c.,  besides  baptizing,  confirming, 
consecrating.  Episcopal  extension,  as  well 
as  Church  extension,  is  most  important. 
We  must  seek  to  add  to  the  number  of  our 
bishopa  There  will  be  prejudices  and 
difficulties  for  some  time  to  be  overcome 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently religious  to  tolerate  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  spiritual  peers.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  our  spiritual  peers  is 
however  not  what  we  seek,  but  that  our 
spiritual  pastors  may  be  more  numerous. 

The  ancient  bishoprics  bein^  baronies, 
the  possessors  of  them  might  sit  in  parlia- 
ment; while  the  new  bishoprics,  not  having 
baronies  attached,  might  only  qualify  for  a 
seat  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation, 
should  it  ever  assemble  for  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

[In  the  United  States  a  diocese  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  coextensive  with 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  in  which 
each  particular  conventional  oiganization 
existed.  There  have  been  ana  still  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  usual  arrange- 
ment. The  "eastern  diocese''  consisting 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island,  was  organized  in 
1810.  and  continued  so  (including  Maine, 
whicn,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  was 
^  province  of  Massachusetts,  which  on 
beingf  created  into  a  State  ih  1820,  conti- 
nued a  member  of  the  eastern  diocese) 
until  1832,  when  Vermont  became  a  sepa- 
rate diocese. 

In  the  years  1838-9,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  nominally  withdrew,  and  by 
the  death  of  Bishop  Enswold  in  1843,  the 
eastern  diocese  was  resolved  into  the  in- 
dependent dioceses  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  increase  of  the  Church  in  the  slate 
of  New  York  called  for  an  episcopal  super- 
vision, which  the  bishop  of  that  diocese 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  render,  and 
the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  diocese  to 
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which  the  diocesan  convention  of  New 
York  had  agreed,  came  np  before  the 
general  convention  in  1835,  out  as  the  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  of  the  house  of 
bishops,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
involved  an  alteration  of  the  constituuon,  it 
was  not  acted  upon  until  the  following 
convention  of  1838,  when  the  constitution 
was  amended  to  meet  the  specified  cases, 
and  the  following  canon  was  also  made : 

Canon  VIII.  Of  the  Organizing  of  New 
Dioceses^  formed  out  of  existing  Dioceses, — 
Section  1.  Whenever  any  new  diocese 
shall  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  any 
other  diocese,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  dioceses  or  parts  of  dioceses,  and 
the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
general  convention^  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  within  the  hmits  of  which  another 
is  formed,  or  in  case  of  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  dioceses  or  parts  of  dioceses, 
the  bishop  of  eldest  consecration  over  the 
dioceses  furnishing  portions  of  such  new 
diocese,  shall  thereupon  call  the  primary 
convention  of  the  new  diocese,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  organize,  and 
shall  fix  the  time  and  place  oi  holding  the 
same,  such  place  bein^  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  new  diocese. 

Section  2.  In  case  there  should  be  no 
bishop  who  can  call  such  primary  conven- 
tion pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
then  the  duty  of  calling  such  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  and  the  duty 
of  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
shall  be  vested  in  the  standing  committee 
of  the  eldest  of  the  dioceses,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  which,  or  parts  of  which,  the  new 
diocese  may  be  formed.  And  such  stand- 
ing committee  shall  make  such  call  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  a  division 
by  the  general  convention. 

Section  3.  Whenever  one  diocese  is 
about  to  be  divided  into  two  dioceses,  the 
convention  of  the  said  diocese  shall  de- 
clare which  portion  thereof  is  to  be  the 
new  diocese,  and  shall  make  the  same 
known  to  the  general  convention  before 
the  ratification  of  such  division. 

A  still  further  change  in  the  constitution 
was  initially  acted  upon  at  the  last  general 
convention,  1850,  and  will  doubtless  be 
finally  adopted  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
that  body  this  year,  (1853).  By  this  pro- 
posed alteration  Article  V.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  read  as  follows : 

A  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  there- 
of, not  now  represented,  may,  at  anytime 
hereafter,  be  admitted  on  acceding  to  this  i 


constitution :  and  a  new  diocese  to  be 
formed  from  one  or  more  existing  dioces- 
es, may  be  admitted  under  the  following 
restrictions : 

No  new  diocese  shall  be  formed,  or 
erected  within  the  limits  of  any  ottier 
diocese,  nor  shall  any  diocese  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  dioceees,  or 
parts  01  dioceses,  unless  with  the  conseat 
of  the  bishop  and  convention  of  each 
diocese  concerned.,  as  well  as  of  the  gene- 
ral convention. 

In  case  one  diocese  shall  be  divided  into 
two  dioceses,  the  diocesan  of  the  diooete 
divided  may  elect  the  one  towhich  he  will 
be  attachedf,  and  shall  thereupon  become 
the  diocesan  thereof.  And  trie  assistant 
bishop,  if  there  be  one,  may  elect  the  one 
to  which  he  will  be  attached  :  and  if  it  be 
not  the  one  elected  by  the  bishop,  he  shall 
be  the  diocesan  thereof. 

Whenever  the  division  of  the  diocese 
into  two  dioceses  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
general  convention,  each  of  the  two  dio- 
ceses shall  be  subject  to  the  constitution 
and  canons  of  the  diocese  so  divided,  ex- 
cept as  local  circumstances  may  prevent, 
until  the  same  may  be  altered  in  either 
diocese  by  the  convention  thereof.  And 
whenever  a  diocese  shall  be  formed  out 
of  two  or  more  existing  dioceses,  the  new 
diocese  shall  be  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  canons  of  tnat  one  of  the  said 
existing  dioceses  to  which  the  greater 
number  of  cleigymen  shall  have  belonged 
prior  to  the  erection  of  such  new  diocese, 
until  the  same  may  be  altered  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  new  diocese. 

Resdvedf  That  the  house  of  bishops  con- 
curring, the  above  amendment  be  made 
known  to  the  several  diocesan  conven- 
tions. 

The  time  is  evidently  not  far  distant, 
when  our  large  and  uniweldy  dioceses 
must  be  divided,  and  their  subdivision 
would  under  God  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
American  Church. 

DIOCESAN.  A  bishop,  as  he  stands 
related  to  his  diocese.     (See  Bishop.) 

DIPPERS.     (See  Bunkers.) 

DIPTYCH.  A  kind  of  a  sacred  book,  or 
register,  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  in  which  were  written 
the  names  of  such  eminent  bishops,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  as  were  particularly  to  be 
commemorated,  just  before  they  made 
oblation  for  the  dead.  It  was  called  diptych 
(A«rrt»xor)  from  its  being  folded  together; 
and  it  was  the  deacon's  oflice  to  recite  the 
names  written  in  it,  as  occasion  required. 
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Some  distinguish  three  sorts  of  diptychs : 
ODe,  wherein  the  names  of  bishops  only 
were  written,  such  especially  as  had  been 
governors  of  that  particular  church;  a 
second,  in  which  the  names  of  the  living 
were  written,  such  in  particular  as  were 
eminent  for  any  office  or  dignity,  or  some 
benefaction  ana  good  work,  in  which  rank 
were  bishops,  emperors,  and  magistrates : 
lastly,  a  thira,  containing  the  names  of 
such  as  were  deceased  in  catholic  com- 
munion. 

Theodoret  mentions  these  kind  of  regis- 
ters in  relation  to  the  case  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  whose  name,  for  some  time,  was 
left  out  of  the  diptychs,  because  he  died 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 

E renounced  against  him  by  Theophilus, 
ishop  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Eastern 
bishops,  with  whom  the  Western  Church 
woula  not  communicate  until  they  had 
replaced  his  name  in  the  diptychs;  for, 
to  erase  a  person's  name  out  of  these 
books  was  the  same  thing  as  declaring  him 
to  have  been  an  heretic,  or  some  way  de- 
viating from  the  faith. — Bingham. 

DIRECTORY.  A  kind  of  regulation 
for  the  performance  of  religious  worship, 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  m 
England,  at  the  instance  of  the  parliament, 
in  Sie  year  1644.  It  was  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ,  the  use  of  which  they 
had  abolished.  It  consisted  only  of  some 
general  heads,  which  were  to  be  managed 
and  filled  up  at  discretion;  for  it  pre- 
scribed no  form  of  prayer  or  circumstances 
of  external  worship,  nor  obliged  the  people 
to  any  responses,  excepting  Amen.  The 
use  of  the  Directory  was  enforced  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons  at 
Westminster,  which  was  repeated  August 
3d,  1645.  By  this  injunction,  the  Direc- 
tory was  ordered  to  be  dispersed  and  pub- 
lished in  all  parishes,  chapelries,  donatives, 
&c.  In  opposition  to  this  injunction.  King 
Charles  issued  a  proclamation  at  Oxford, 
November  13th,  1645,  enjoining  the  use  of 
the  Common  Prayer  according  to  law,  not- 
withstanding the  pretended  ordinances  for 
the  new  Directory. 

To  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  Directory : 
It  forbids  all  salutations  and  civil  cere- 
mony in  the  churches.  The  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  congregation  is  declared 
to  be  part  of  the  pastoral  office.  All  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes-. 
lament  (but  none  of  the  Apocrypha)  are  to 
be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
How  large  a  portion  is  to  be  read  at  once 


is  left  to  the  minister,  who  has  likewise  the 
liberty  of  expounding,  when  he  judges  it 
necessary.  It  prescribes  heads  for  the 
prayer  before  sermon  :  among  which,  part 
of  the  prayer  for  the  King  is,  to  save  him 
from  evil  counsel.  It  delivers  rules  for 
managing  the  sermon;  the  introduction  to 
the  text  must  be  short  and  clear,  drawn 
from  the  words  or  context,  or  some  parallel 
place  of  Scripture ;  in  dividing  the  text, 
the  minister  is  to  regard  the  order  of  the 
matter  more  than  that  of  the  words ;  he 
is  not  to  burden  the  memory  of  his 
audience  with  too  many  divisions,  nor  per- 
plex their  understandings  with  logical 
phrases  and  terms  of  art;  he  is  not  to 
start  unnecessarjr  objections ;  and  he  is  to 
be  very  sparing  in  citations  from  ecclesi- 
astical, or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  Directory  recommends  the  use  of 
the  LORD'S  prayer,  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  devotion.  It  forbids  private  or 
lay  persons  to  administer  baptism,  and  en- 
joins it  to  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  It  orders  the  communion 
table,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  to  be  so  placed 
that  the  communicants  may  sit  about  it. 
The  dead,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Directory,  are  to  be  buried  without  any 
prayers  or  religious  ceremony. 

The  Roman  Catholics  publish  an  annual 
Directory  for  their  laity,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  book  of  reference  in  matters 
of  ceremonial  as  settled  by  their  com- 
munion.— BroughUm. 

DISCIPLE,  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
word,  means  one  who  learns  anjrthing 
from  another.  Hence  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher^  or  head  of  a  sect,  are 
usually  called  his  disciples.  In  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  term,  disciples  are  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  general, 
but;  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it  denotes 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  his  person.  The  names 
disciple  and  apostle  are  often  used  synony- 
mously in  the  gospel  histor]^;  but  sometimes 
the  apostles  are  distinguished  from  dis- 
ciples, as  persons  selected  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  disciples,  to  be  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  his  religion.  Of  these  there  were 
twelve;  whereas  those  who  are  simply 
styled  disciples  were  seventy,  or  seventy- 
two,  in  number.  There  was  not  as  yet 
any  catalogue  of  the  disciples  in  Euse- 
bius's  time,  t.  e.  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  Latins  kept  the  festival  of  the  seventy 
or  seventy-two  disciples  on  the  15th  of 
July,  and  the  Greeks  on  the  4th  of  January. 
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DISCIPLINE,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  The 
Christian  Church  being  a  spiritual  com- 
munit}'  or  society  of  persons  professing  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and,  as  such,  governed 
by  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  her  dis- 
cipline consists  in  putting  those  laws  in 
execution;  and  inflicting  the  penalties  en- 
joined by  them  against  several  sorts  of 
offenders.  To  understand  the  true  nature 
of  church  discipline,  we  must  consider 
how  it  stood  in  the  ancient  Christian 
Church.    And,  first, 

The  Primitive  Church  never  pretended 
to  exercise  discipline  upon  any  but  such 
as  were  within  her  pale,  in  the  largest 
sense,  by  some  act  of  their  own  profes- 
sion ;  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pre- 
tended to  exercise  her  discipline  so  far  as 
to  cancel  or  disannul  their  baptism.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  consisted  in 
a  power  to  deprive  men  of  the  benefits  of 
external  comm  union ,  such  as  public  prayer, 
receiving  the  eucharist,  and  other  acts  of 
divine  worship.  This  power,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  by  human 
laws,  was  a  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  as 
St.  Cyprian  terms  it,  a  spiritual  sword,  af- 
fecting the  soul,  and  not  the  body.  Some- 
limes,  indeed,  the  Church  craved  assist- 
ance from  the  secular  power,  even  when 
it  was  heathen,  but  more  frequently  after 
it  was  become  Christian.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Church  never  encourag- 
ed the  magistrate  to  proceed  against  any 
one  for  mere  error,  or  ecclesiastical  mis- 
demeanor, farther  than  to  punish  the  de- 
linquent by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  or  bodily 
punishment,  such  as  confiscation  or  ban- 
ishment: and  St.  Austin  affirms,  that  no 
good  men  in  the  Catholic  Church  were 
pleased  that  heretics  should  be  prosecuted 
unto  death.  Lesser  punishments,  they 
thought,  might  have  their  use,  as  means 
sometimes  to  bring  them  to  consideration 
and  repentance. 

Nor  was  it  a  part  of  the  ancient  disci- 
pline to  deprive  men  of  their  natural  or 
civil  rights.  A  master  did  not  lose  his  au- 
thority over  his  family,  a  parent  over  his 
children,  nor  a  magistrate  his  ofBce  and 
charge  in  the  state,  by  bein^  cast  out  of 
the  Church.  But  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  being  a  mere  spiritual  power,  was 
confined  to,  1.  The  admonition  of  the  of- 
fender; 2.  The  lesser  and  greater  excom- 
inunication. 

As  to  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, they  were  all  such  delinquents  as 
lell  into  great  and  scandalous  crimes  after 
baptism)  whether  men  or  women,  priests 


or  people,  rich  or  poor,  princes  or  sobjectF* 
That  princes  and  magistrates  fell  under 
the  Church's  censures,  may  be  proved  by 
several  instances ;  particularly  St.  Chry- 
sostora  relates,  that  Baby  las  denied  com- 
munion to  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  on 
account  of  a  barbarous  murder  committed 
by  him :  St.  Ambrose  likewise  denied  com- 
munion to  Maximus  for  sheddinz  the  Uood 
of  Gratian ;  and  the  same  holy  bishop  i^ 
solutely  refused  to  admit  the  erapecor 
Theodosius  the  Great  into  his  church,  not- 
withstanding his  humblest  intreaties,  be- 
cause he  had  inhumanly  put  to  death  7000 
men  at  Thessalonina,  without  distinguish- 
ing the  innocent  from  the  guilty. 

DISPENSATION.  The  providenUal 
dealing  of  God  with  his  creatures.  We 
thus  speak  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  and 
the  Christian  dispensation.  (See  CovenarU 
of  Redemption.) 

In  ecclesiastical  law,  by  dispensation  is 
meant  the  power  vested  m  archbishops  of 
dispensing,  on  particular  emergencies,  with 
certain  minor  regulations  of  the  Church, 
more  especially  in  her  character  as  an  es- 
tablishment. 

DISSENTERS.  Separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  service  and 
worship  thereof,  whether  Protestants  or 
Papists.  At  the  Revolution  a  law  was  en- 
acted, that  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  concerning  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  should  not  extend  to  Protestant 
Dissenters.  But  persons  dissenting  were 
to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  30  Car.  II. 
c.  1,  and  take  the  oath  or  declaration  of 
fidelity,  &c.  They  are  not  to  hold  their 
meetings  until  their  place  of  worship  is 
certified  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  justices  of 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  remstered ;  also 
they  are  not  to  keep  the  doors  of  their 
meeting-houses  locked  during  the  time  of 
worship.  Whoever  disturbs  or  molests 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  worship, 
on  conviction  at  the  sessions,  is  to  forfeit 
20/.  by  the  statute  of  1  W.  &  M.-^Brough- 
ion. 

At  the  Restoration,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  Presbvterians  were  the  most  nu- 
merous and  influential  section  of  the  dis- 
senting body  in  England ;  but,  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  their  interest  has  been  gradually 
declining,  owing  to  the  introduction  amonff 
them  of  Arian  and  Socinian  leaven ;  and 
at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  orthodox  congregations 
in  the  North  of  England,  they  are  all  So- 
cinian. Their  number  amounts  to  little 
more  than  200,  and  most  of  them  consist 
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only  of  a  few  individuals.  During  that 
century,  and  especially  during  what  has 
passea  of  the  present,  the  Congregational 
chapels  have  greatly  multiplied,  so  that, 
according  to  a  statistic  summary  made  in 
1829.  their  number  amounted  to  1289;  the 
namoer  of  Baptist  congregations,  at  the 
same  time  amounted  to  888. 

DIVINE.  Something  relating  to  God; 
a  minister  of  the  gospel;  a  priest ;  a  theo- 
logian.   (See  Clergy). 

DIVINITY.  The  science  of  divine 
things;  theology;  a  title  of  the  Godhead. 
(See  Theciogy). 

DOCET^.  Christian  heretics  of  the 
first  and  eleventh  centuries,  so  called  dird 
ToiSoKittv  (apparne)  because  they  taught 
that  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
were  not  in  reality,  but  only  m  appearance. 
It  was  the  common  error  of  the  Gnostics. 
(See  Gnostics.) 

DOCTOR.  One  who  has  the  highest 
degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law, 
physic,  or  music. 

DOGMA.  A  word  used  originally  to 
express  any  doctrine  of  religion  formally 
stated.  Dogmatic  theology  is  the  statement 
of  positive  truths  in  religion.  The  indif- 
ference of  later  generations  to  positive 
truth  is  indicated,  among  other  things,  by 
the  different  notion  which  has  come  to  be 
attached,  in  common  discourse,  to  these 
words.  By  a  dogma  is  now  generally 
meant  too  positive  or  harsh  a  statement  of 
uncertain  or  unimponant  articles;  and  the 
epithet  dogmatic  is  given  to  one  who  is 
rude  or  obtrusive,  or  overbearing,  in  the 
statement  of  what  he  judges  to  be  true. 

DOMINICAL  or  SUNDAY  LETTER. 
In  the  calendar,  the  first  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days  of 
the  week,  the  letter  A  being  always  given 
to  the  Ist  of  January,  whatsoever  that  day 
may  be,  and  the  otners  in  succession  to 
the  following  days.  If  the  year  consisted 
of  364  days,  making  an  exact  number  of 
weeks,  it  is  evident  that  no  change  would 
ever  take  place  in  these  letters :  thus,  sup- 
posing the  1st  of  January  in  any  given 
year  to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays  would 
he  represented  by  A,  not  only  in  that  year 
but  in  all  succeeding.  There  being,  how- 
ever, 365  days  in  the  year,  the  first  letter 
is  again  repeated  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
and  consequently  the  Sunday  letter  for 
the  following  year  will  be  G.  This  retro- 
cession of  the  letters  will,  &om  the  same 
caase,  continue  every  year,  so  as  to  make 
F  the  dominical  letter  of  the  third,  &c.  If 
eTery  year  were  common,  the  process 


would  continue  regularly,  and  a  cycle  of 
seven  years  would  suffice  to  restore  the 
same  letters  to  the  same  days  as  before. 
But  the  intercalation  of  a  day,  every  bis- 
sextile or  fourth  year,  has  occasioned  a 
variation  in  this  respect.  The  bissextile 
year,  containing  366,  instead  of  365  days, 
will  throw  the  dominical  letter  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  back  two  letters,'  so  that  if  the 
dominical  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter  of  the  next 
year  will  be,  not  B,  but  A.  This  altera- 
tion is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  al- 
together, but  by  changing  the  dominical 
letter  at  the  end  of  February,  where  the 
intercalation  of  a  day  takes  place.  In 
consequence  of  this  change  every  fourth 
year,  twenty-eight  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore a  complete  revolution  can  take  place 
in  the  dominical  letter,  and  it  is  on  this 
circumstance  that  the  period  of  the  solar 
cycle  is  founded. 

DOMLMCAN  MONKS.  The  religious 
order  of  Dominic,  or  friars  preachas;  called 
in  England  Black  friars j  and  in  France 
Jacobins. 

Dominic  de  Gusman  was  bom  in  the 
year  1170,  at  Calaruega,  a  small  town  of 
the  diocese  of  Osma,  in  Old  Castile.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  legend,  his  mother, 
being  with  child  of  him,  dreamed  she  was 
delivered  of  a  little  dog,  which  gave  li^ht 
to  all  the  world,  with  a  fiambeau  in  his 
mouth.  At  six  years  of  age  he  began  to 
study  humanity  under  the  direction  of  his 
his  uncle,  who  was  arch-priest  of  the 
Church  of  Gumyel  de  Ystan.  The  time 
he  had  to  spare  from  his  studies  was  spent 
in  assisting  at  divine  offices,  singing  in  the 
churches,  and  adorning  the  altars.  At  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Palencia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
where  he  spent  six  years  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  From  that  time 
tie  devoted  himself  to  all  manner  of  reli- 
gious austerities,  and  he  employed  his 
time,  successfully,  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  heretics.  ^  This  raised  his  repu- 
tation so  high,  that  the  Bishop  of  Osma, 
resolving  to  reform  the  canons  of  his 
Church,  cast  his  eyes  upon  Dominic  for 
that  purpose,  whom  he  invited  to  take 
upon  nim  the  habit  of  a  canon  in  the  church 
of  Osma.  Accordingly,  Dominic  astonished 
and  edified  the  canons  of  Osma  by  his 
extraordinary  humility,  mortification,  and 
other  virtues.  Some  time  after,  Dominic 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma, 
and  was  made  superior  of  the  chapter. 
That  prelate,  making  a  scruple  of  confin- 
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ing  so  great  a  treasure  to  his  own  church, 
sent  Dominic  out  to  exercise  the  ministry 
of  an  evangelical  preacher;  accordingly, 
he  went  through  several  provinces,  as 
Galicia,  Castile,  and  Atagon.  converting 
many,  till,  in  the  year  1204,  tne  Bishop  of 
Osma,  being  sent  ambassador  into  France, 
took  Dominic  with  him.  In  their  passage 
through  Languedoc,  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  Albi* 
genses,  and  obtained  leave  of  pope  Inno- 
cent HI.  to  stay  some  time  in  that  country, 
and  labor  on  the  conversion  of  those  here- 
tics. Here  it  was  that  he  resolved  to  put 
in  execution  the  design  he  had  long 
formed,  of  instituting  a  religious  order, 
whose  principal  employment  should  be, 
preaching  the  gospel,  converting  heretics, 
defending  the  faith,  and  prooagating  Chris- 
tianity, oy  degrees  he  collected  together 
several  persons,  inspired  with  the  same 
zeal,  whose  number  soon  increased  to  six- 
teen. Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  this 
institution,  at  the  request  of  Dominic,  who 
went  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  They  then 
agreed  to  embrace  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, to  which  they  added  statutes  and 
constitutions  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
served, either  by  the  CarthusianSj  or  the 
Premonstratenses,  The  principal  articles 
enjoined  perpetual  silence,  abstinence 
from  flesh  at  ail{times,  wearing  of  woollen, 
rigorous  povert^,  and  several  other  auste- 
rities. 

The  first  monastery  of  this  order  was 
established  at  Toulouse,  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  Simon  earl  of 
Montfort.  From  thence  Dominic  sent  out 
some  of  the  communitv  to  several  parts,  to 
labor  in  preaching,  which  was  the  main 
design  of  his  institute.  In  the  year  1218 
he  founded  the  convent  of  Dommicans  at 
Paris,  in  the  Rue  St.  JaqueSj  or  St.  Jameses 
Street,  from  whence  the^  had  the  name 
of  Jacobins,  At  Metz,  in  Germany,  he 
founded  another  monastery  of  his  order; 
and  another,  soon  after,  at  Venice.  At 
Rome,  he  obtained  of  pope  Honorius  III. 
the  church  of  St.  Sabina,  where  he  and  his 
companions  took  the  habit  which  they 
pretended  the  Blessed  Virgin  showed  to 
the  holy  Renaud  of  Orleans,  being  a  white 
garment  and  scapular,  to  which  they  added 
a  black  mantle  and  hood  ending  in  a  point. 
In  1221,  the  order  had  sixty  monasteries, 
being  divided  into  eight  provinces,  those 
of  Spain,  Toulouse,  France,  Lombardy, 
Rome,  Provence,  Gendany,  and  England. 
St.  Dominic,  having  thus  settled  and  en- 
larged his  order,  died  at  Bologna,  August 


4th,  1221,  and  was  canonized  by  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  July  13th,  1234. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans,  after  tbe 
death  of  their  founder,  make  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. Tney  therefore  erected  four  new 
provinces,  namely,  those  of  Greece,  Po- 
land, Denmark,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Afterwards  the  number  of  monasteries  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  the  order  is 
now  divided  into  forty-five  provinces, 
having  spread  itself  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  and  holy 
virgins :  there  are  reckoned  of  this  order 
3  popes,  60  cardinals,  150  archbishops, 
800  bishops,  besides  the  masters  of  tiie 
sacred  palace,  who  have  always  been 
Dominicans. 

There  are  nuns  of  this  order,  who  owe 
their  foundation  to  St.  Dominic  himself, 
who^  whilst  he  was  laboring  on  the  con- 
version of  the  AlbigenseSj  was  so  moch 
concerned  to  see  that  some  gentlemen  of 
Guienne,  not  having  wherewith  to  main- 
tain their  daughters,  either  sold  or  gave 
them  to  be  brought  up  by  heretics,  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Archbishop' of 
Narbonne,  and  other  charitable  persons, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  at 
Prouille,  where  those  poor  maids  might  be 
brought  up,  and  supplied  with  all  neces- 
saries for  their  subsistence.  The  habit 
of  these  religious  was  a  white  robe,  a 
tawny  mantle,  and  a  black  veil.  Their 
foimder  obliged  them  to  work  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  spin 
yam  and  flax.  The  nuns  of  this  order 
have  above  130  houses  in  Italy,  45  in 
France,  50  in  Spain  16  in  Portugal, 
40  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  They  never 
eat  flesh,  excepting  in  sickness:  they 
wear  no  linen,  and  lie  on  straw  beds ;  but 
many  monasteries  have  mitigated  this 
austerity. 

In  the  year  1221,  Dominic  sent  Gilbert 
du  Fresney,  with  twelve  brothers,  into 
England,  where  they  founded  their  first 
house  at  Oxford  the  same  year,  and  soon 
after  another  at  London.  In  the  year 
1276,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  London  gave  them  two  streets  by  the 
river  Thames,  where  they  had  a  very  com- 
modious monastery;  whence  that  place  is 
still  called  Black  Friars.  They  had  mo- 
nasteries likewise  at  Warwick, Canterbury, 
Stamford,  Chelmsford,  Dunwich,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  Thetford,  Exeter,  Brecknock, 
Langley,  and  Guildford. 
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The  Dominicans,  being  fortified  with  an  | 
authority  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  preach 
and  take  confessions,  made  ^reat  encroach- 
ments upon  the  English  bishops  and  the 
parochial  clergy,  insisting  upon  a  liberty 
of  preaching  wherever  thej  thought  fit. 
Ana  many  persons  of  quality,  especially 
women,  deserted  from  the  parocniaf  clergy, 
and  confessed  to  the  Dominicans,  insomuch 
that  the  character  of  the  secular  clei^  was 
greatly  sunk  thereby.  This  innovation 
made  way  for  a  dissoluteness  of  manners ; 
for  the  people  being  under  no  necessity 
of  confessing  to  their  parish  priest,  broke 
through  their  dnty  with  less  reluctancy, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  Dominican 
confessor,  those  friars  being  generally  in 
a  travelling  motion,  making  no  stay  where 
they  came,  and  strangers  to  their  penitents. 

DONATISTS.  Schismatics,  originally 
partisans  of  Donatns,  an  African  by  birth, 
and  bishop  of  Casa  nigrtB^  in  Numidia. 
A  secret  hatred  against  Cecilian,  elected 
bishop  of  Carthage,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Donatus,  excited  the  latter 
to  form  one  of  the  most  pemicions  schisms 
that  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  accused  Cecilian  of  having  delivered 
up  the  sacred  books  to  the  Pagans,  and 
pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
void,  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  him 
heretics.  Under  this  false  pretext  of  zeal 
for  the  Charch,  he  set  up  for  the  head  of 
a  party,  and,  about  the  year  312,  taught 
that  baptism,  administered  by  heretics, 
was  null ;  that  the  Church  was  not  infal- 
lible: that  it  had  erred  in  his  time:  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  it.  out  a 
council,  held  at  Aries,  in  314,  acquitted 
Cecilian,  and  declared  his  election  valid. 

The  schismatics,  irritated  at  this  sen- 
tence, refused  to  acauiesce  in  the  decisions 
of  the  council :  ana  the  firmer  to  support 
their  cause,  they  thought  it  better  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinions  of  Donatus,  and 
openly  to  declaim  against  the  Catholics: 
they  ^ve  out,  that  the  church  was  become 
prostituted;  they  re-baptized  the  Catho- 
lics; they  trod  under  foot  the  hosts  con- 
secrated by  priests  attached  to  the  holy 
see ;  they  overthrew  their  altars,  burned 
their  churches,  and  ran  up  and  down,  de- 
crjdng  the  Romish  Church.  They  had 
chosen  into  the  place  of  Cecilian  one  Ma- 
iorinns;  bat  he  dying  soon  after,  they 
Drought  in  one  Donatus,  different  from  him 
of  Casa  nigra. 

This  new  head  of  the  cabal  used  so 
much  violence  against  the  Catholics,  that 


the  schismatics  took  their  name  from  him. 
But  as  they  could  not  prove  that  they 
composed  a  true  Church,  they  sent  one  of 
their  bishops  to  Rome,  who  secretely  took 
upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  bishop  being  dead,  the  uonatists  ap- 
pointed him  a  successor.  They  attempted 
likewise  to  send  some  bishops  into  Spain, 
that  they  miffht  say,  their  Church  began 
to  spread  itself  everywhere. 

After  many  vain  efforts  to  crush  this 
schism,  the  emperor  Honorius  assembled 
a  council  of  bishops  at  Carthage,  in  the 
year  410:  where  a  disputation  was  held 
between  seven  of  each  party.  Marcellinus, 
the  emperor's  deputy,  who  presided  in 
that  assembly,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics,  and  ordered  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  churches,  which  the 
Donatist  bishops  had  seized  on  by  vio- 
lence, or  otherwise.  This  decree  exaspe- 
rated the  Donatists;  but  the  Catholic 
bishops  used  so  much  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, that  they  insensibly  brought  over 
most  of  those  who  had  strayed  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  schism  was  not  quite  ex- 
tinct till  the  7th  century.— BrowgA/on. 

DONATIVE.  A  donative  is  when  the 
king,  or  any  subject  by  his  license,  founds 
a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it 
shall  be  merely  m  the  gift  or  disposal  of 
the  patron,  ana  vested  absolutely  in  the 
clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  uonation, 
without  presentation,  institution,  or  induc- 
tion. Tnis  is  said  to  have  been  anciently 
the  only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  England ;  the  method  of  in- 
stitution by  the  bishop  not  being  esta- 
blished more  early  than  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

DORMITORY,  or  DORTURE,  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  in  a  monastic  institution. 

A  place  of  sepulture  is  also  so  called, 
with  reference,  like  the  word  cemetery, 
which  has  the  same  meaning,  to  the  re- 
surrection, at  which  time  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  which  for  the  present  repose  in 
their  graves,  shall  arise,  or  awake,  to  the 
resurrection.  But  it  must  be  borae  in 
mind  that  the  word  has  reference  to  the 
sleep  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  soul, 
which  latter  was  never  an  article  of  the 
Christian  &ith. 

DORT.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  con- 
vened  to  compose  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  celebrated  A rminian  controversy. 

Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,  had  received  his  theological  education 
at  Geneva.    After  much  profound  medi- 
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tation  on  the  abstruse  subject  of  predesti- 
nation^he  became  dissatisfied  with  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  in 
respect  to  the  salvation  and  prediction  of 
man ;  and,  while  he  admittea  the  eternal 

Srescience  of  the  Deity,  he  held,  with  the 
loman  Catholic  Church,  that  no  mortal  is 
rendered  finally  unhappy,  by  an  eternal 
and  invincible  decree ;  and  that  the  misery 
of  those  who  perish  comes  from  them- 
selves. Many  who  were  eminent  for  their 
talents  and  learning,  and  some  who  filled 
high  situations  in  Holland,  embraced  his 
opinions ;  but  apparently  at  least,  a  great 
majority  sided  against  them.  The  most 
active  of  these  was  Gomar,  the  colleague 
of  Arminius  in  the  professorship.  Unfor- 
tunately, politics  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy. Most  of  the  friends  of  Arminius 
were  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  while  gene- 
rally, the  adversaries  of  Arminius  were 
favorable  to  the  views  of  that  prince. 
Barneveldt  and  Grotius,  two  of  the  most 
respectable  partisans  of  Arminius,  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  their  supposed 
practices  against  the  state.  The  former 
perished  on  the  scaffold ;  the  latter,  by  his 
wife's  address,  escaped  from  prison.  While 
these  disturbances  were  at  the  highest, 
Arminius  died. 

On  his  decease,  the  superintendence  of 
the  party  devolved  to  Episcopius,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  his  judgment,  and  his  eloquence. 
The  Arminian  cause  prospering  under 
him,  the  opposite  party  took  the  alarm, 
and,  in  1618,  a  synod  was  called  at  Dort, 
by  the  direction,  and  under  the  influence, 
of  Prince  Maurice.  It  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  the  United  Province,  and 
from  the  churches  of  England,  Hesse, 
Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate. 

The  synod  adopted  the  Belgic  Confes- 
sion, decided  in  favor  of  absolute  decrees, 
and  excommunicated  the  Arrainians.  Its 
canons  were  published  under  the  title  of 
'^Judicium  Synodi  nationalis  reformata- 
rum  ecclesiarum  habiti  Dordrechii  anno 
1618  et  1619,  de  quinque  doctrinae  capi- 
tibus,  in  ecclesiis  Belgicis,  controversis : 
Promulffatum  VI.  Maii  MDCXIX.  4to." 
It  concludes  the  Sylloge  Confessionum, 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press. — Builer^s 
Confession  of  Faith. 

DOXOLOGY.  (See  Gloria  Pain.)  An 
hymn  used  in  the  divine  service  of  Chris- 
tians. The  ancient  doxology  was  only 
a  single   sentence,  without  a  response, 


running  in  these  words :  *^  Glory  be  lo  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holt 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Part 
of  the  latter  clause,  ''  As  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was  in- 
serted some  time  af^er  the  first  composition. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year 
633,  added  the  word  *'*  honor"  to  it,  and  read 
it,  "  Glory  and  honor  be  to  the  Fathbr," 
iuc.  because  the  prophet  David  says, 
"Bring  glory  and  honor  to  the  Lord." 
It  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  what  time  the 
latter  clause  was  inserted.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  suppose  it 
was  added  in  opposition  to  the  Arians. 
But  the  first  express  mention  made  of  it 
is  in  the  second  Council  of  Vaison,  an. 
529,  above  two  centuries  later. 

There  was  another  small  difference  in 
the  use  of  this  ancient  hymn ;  some  read- 
ing it,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son.  with  the  Holy  Ghost;"  others, 
"Glory  oe  to  the  Father,  in  (or  by)  the 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
difference  of'^expression  occasioned  no  dis- 
putes in  the  Church,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Arian  heresy  \  but,  when  the  followers  of 
Arius  began  to  make  use  of  the  latter, 
and  made  it  a  distinguishing  character  of 
their  party,  it  was  entirely  laid  aside  by 
the  Catholics,  and  the  use  of  it  was  enough 
to  bring  any  one  under  suspicion  of  hete- 
rodoxy. 

This  hymn  was  of  most  general  use,  and 
was  a  doxology,  or  giving  of  praise  to  God, 
at  the  close  of  every  solemn  office.  The 
Western  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  and  tne  Eastem  Church  at 
the  end  of  the  last  psalm.  Many  of  their 
prayers  were  also  concluded  with  it,  par- 
ticularly the  solemn  thanksgiving,  or  con- 
secration-prayer at  the  eucnarist.  It  was 
also  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  their  ser- 
mons. 

There  was  likewise  another  hymn,  of 
great  note  in  the  ancient  church,  called 
the  great  doxology,  or  angelical  hymn, 
beginning  with  those  words,  which  the 
angels  sung  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,"  &c.  This  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  communion  service.  It  was 
also  used  daily  in  men's  private  devotions. 
In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  it  is  appointed 
to  be  sung  before  the  lessons  on  Christmas- 
day.  St.  Chrysostom  often  mentions  it, 
and  observes  that  the  Ascetics,  or  Chris- 
tians who  had  retired  from  the  world,  met 
together  daily  to  sing  this  hymn.  Who 
first  composed  it,  adding  the  remaining 
part  to  the  words  sung  by  the  angels,  is 
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uncertain.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  time  ot  Lucian,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  Others 
take  it  for  the  Gloria  patri ;  which  is  a  dis- 
pute as  difficult  to  be  determined,  as  it  is 
to  find  out  the  first  author  and  original  of 
this  hymn. 

Both  these  doxologies  have  a  place  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
former  being  repeated  after  every  psalm, 
the  latter  used  in  the  communion  service. 

DULCINISTS.  Heretics,  so  denomi- 
nated from  one  Dulcinus,  a  layman,  of  No- 
vara  in  Lombardy,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.  He  pretended 
to  preach  the  reign  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ; 
and  while  he  justly  enough  rejected  the 
pope's  authority,  he  foolishly  made  him- 
self to  be  the  head  of  that  third  reign, 
saying,  that  the  Father  had  reigned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  coming 
of  Christ;  and  the  Son's  reign  began 
then,  and  continued  until  the  year  1300. 
He  was  followed  by  a  great  many  people 
to  the  Alps,  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
taken  and  bamt  by  the  order  of  Cle- 
ment IV. 

DULIA.  (AooXfia.)  The  worship  paid 
by  Romanists  to  saints  and  angels,  and  to 
images.  Not  den3ring  that  all  these  are 
made  by  them  objects  of  worship,  the 
Papists  invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds 
and  degrees  of  worship,  and  very  accu- 
rately assign  to  each  object  of  worship  its 
proper  amount  of  reverence.  The  lowest 
de^ee  is  the  (fu/ta,  which  is  given  to  saints 
and  angels.  Hyperdulia  (wcp  <JaoX«ia)  is 
reserved  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  alone: 
and  Latria  (Xarpeia'j  is  given  to  the  Lord 
himself,  and  to  each  person  in  the  ever 
blessed  and  glorious  Trinity.  Images  of 
either  of  these  receive  a  relative  worship 
of  the  same  order.  An  image  of  a  saint 
or  angel,  relative  Dulia:  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  relative  hyverdulia :  an  im- 
a^e  of  either  person  of  the  blessed  Tri- 
nity, relative  Latria.  (See  Idolatry,  Images, 
Invocation  of  Saints.) 

DUNKERS,  or  DIPPERS.  A  sect  of 
Baptists,  originating  (1724)  in  the  teaching 
of  one  Conrad  Peysel  or  Beissel,  a  German, 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  th^  American  cities. 
They  are  distinguished  not  ^only  by  their 
adherence  to  the  right  of  baptism  witn  trine 
immersion,  which,  like  other  Baptists,  they 
of  course  confine  to  adults,  but  also  by 
their  ri^id  abstinence  from  flesh,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  by  their  living  m 
monastic  societies,  by  tneir  peculiar  garb, 
like  that  of  the  Dominican  friars,  and  by 
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their  scruples  with  regard  to  resistance, 
war,  slavery,  and  litigation.  Their  great 
settlement  is  at  a  place  which  they  call 
Euphrata.  in  allusion  to  the  lament  of  the 
Hebrews  in  their  captivity,  which  they 
used  to  pour  forth  to  their  harps  as  they 
sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

EAGLE.  A  frequent  and  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  the  lectern  for  reading 
the  lessons  from  in  churches.  It  has  pro- 
bably some  reference  to  the  ea^Ie,  which 
is  the  symbolical  companion  of  St.  John, 
in  ecclesiastical  design. 

EARLY  ENGLISH,  or  LANCET,  the 
first  style  of  pure  Gothic  architecture, 
fully  established  about  1190,  and  merging 
in  the  Geometrical  about  1245.  The  lan- 
cet window  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  this  style ;  but  it  has,  besides,  various 
peculiarities,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  doorways  are  frequently  divi- 
ded by  a  central  shaft.  As  compared  with 
the  preceding  style,  the  buttresses  have  a 
considerable  projection,  and  they  usually 
terminate  in  a  plain  pediment.  The  flying 
buttress  becomes  frequent.  Gables  are  of 
very  high  pitch ;  the  parapet  usually  re- 
tains the  corbel  table.  Piers  consist  of  a 
circular  or  octagonal  shaft,  surrounded  by 
four  or  eight  smaller  ones,  which  stand 
free,  except  that,  when  of  ^eat  length,  they 
are  generally  banded  in  the  centre.  Pur- 
beck  or  Petworth  marble  is  oflen  used  both 
for  the  central,  which  is  really  the  bearing 
shaft,  and  the  smaller  ones ;  but  in  this  case 
the  marble  of  the  bearing  shaft  is  laid  as 
in  the  quarry,  while  the  smaller  shafts  are 
set  upwards,  for  the  sake  of  greater  length. 
The  triforium  still  maintains  its  import- 
ance, though  hardly  so  lofty  as  in  The 
Norman  style :  it  is  usually  of  two  smaller 
behind  a  principal  arch,  or  of  four  smaller 
behind  two  principal  arches.  The  clere- 
story is  generally  of  the  three  lancets,  the 
central  one  much  more  lofty  than  the  two 
others.  The  carving  is  extremely  sharp 
and  good,  and  very  easily  recognisea, 
when  it  contains  foliage,  by  the  stin  stalks 
ending  in  crisped  or  curled  leaves.  Panels 
are  often  used  to  relieve  largo  spaces  of 
masonry,  either  blank  or  pierced  j  and 
sometimes  in  window  heacts,  and  in  tri- 
forium arcades,  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  character  of  tracery.  They  are  also 
often  filled  with  figures.  The  dog-tooth, 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
transition,  is  now  extremely  abundant, 
often  filling  the  hollows  of  the  rnouldings 
in  two  or  three  continuous  ^^ils.  The 
spires  are  almost  invariably  broach-spires. 
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EAST.  (See  also  Bowing  and  Apoitles^ 
Creed.)  In  the  aspect  of  Uieir  churches, 
the  ancient  Christians  reversed  the  order 
of  the  Jews,  placing  the  altar  on  the  east, 
so  that  in  facing  towards  the  altar  in  their 
devotions  they  were  turned  to  the  east. 
As  the  Jews  began  their  day  with  the 
setting  sun  J  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
began  theirs  with  the  rtsin^  sun.  The  eye 
of  the  Christian  turned  with  peculiar  into* 
rest  to  the  east,  whence  the  dayspring  from 
on  high  had  visited  him.  There  the  morn- 
ing star  of  his  hope  fixed  his  admiring 
gaze.  Thence  arose  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness with  all  his  heavenly  influences. 
Thither,  in  prayer,  his  soul  turned  with 
kindling  emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God. 
And  even  in  his  grave,  thither  still  he  di- 
rected his  slumbering  eye,  in  quiet  ex- 
pectation of  awakening  to  behold  in  the 
same  direction  the  second  appearing  of 
his  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  to  gather  his  saints. 

In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  a  ceremony 
almost  of  general  use  and  practice,  the 
turning  the  face  to  the  east  in  their  solemn 
adorations,  which  custom  seems  derived 
from  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  when  it 
was  usual  to  renounce  the  devil  with  the 
face  to  the  west,  and  then  turn  to  the  east 
and  make  the  covenant  with  Christ. 
Several  reasons  were  given  by  the  Fathers 
for  this.  First,  as  the  east,  the  place  of 
the  dayspring  from  darkness,  was  the 
symbol  ot  Christ,  "the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness.^' 2dly,  As  it  was  the  place  of  para- 
dise, lost  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  and 
to  be  regained  by  the  second  Adam.  3dly, 
That  Christ  made  his  appearance  on 
earth  in  the  east;  there  ascended  into 
heaven ;  and  thence  will  again  come  at 
the  last  day.  And,  4thly,  That  the  east, 
as  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness,  was  the 
most  honorable  part  of  the  creation,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  ascribed  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all 
things;  as  the  west  was  ascribed  to  the 
devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and 
brings  darkness  on  men  to  their  destruc- 
tion. 

When  we  repeat  the  creed,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  turn  towards  the  east,  that  so, 
"whilst  we  are  making  profession  of  our 
faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  we  may  look 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where 
God  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  re- 
sidence of  glory. —  Wheatly, 

Turning  towards  the  east  is  an  ancient 
custom,—^  indeed,  in  most  religions,  men 
have  directed  their  worship  some  particu- 


lar way.  And  this  practice  being  intended 
only  to  honor  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, who  hath  risen  upon  us,  to  enlighten 
us  with  that  doctrine  of  salvation  to  which 
we  then  declare  our  adherence,  it  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  as  superstition.— 
Seeker. 

Most  churches  are  so  contrived,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  couCTegation  laoes  the 
east.  The  Jews,  in  their  dispersion  throngh- 
out  the  world,  when  they  prayed,  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  mercy-seat  and 
cherubim,  where  the  ark  stood.  (2  Chron. 
vi.  36-38.)  Daniel  was  found  praying 
towards  Jerusalem  (Dan.  vi.  10),  because 
of  the  situation  of  the  temple.  And  this 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  becom* 
ing  way  of  expressing  oar  belief  in  God. — 
CoUis. 

[With  respect  to  these  various  reaaona 
for  turning  to  the  east,  &c.,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that,  neither  by  general 
usage,  rubric,  or  canon,  does  it  obtain  in 
the  American  Church.  A  few  ultra  ritu- 
alists have  introduced  it  of  late  years,  but 
it  is  80  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  geo- 
graphy, the  arrangement  of  many  of  our 
churches,  the  hitherto  uniform  practice  of 
the  clergy,  the  general  tenor  of  our  rubrics, 
and  the  good  common  sense  of  all  right- 
minded  churchmen,  that  its  introduction 
meets  with  little  favor,  and  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  infringing  upon  that  simplicity 
and  uniformity  of  worship,  which  until  the 
last  few  years  characterized  the  American 
branch  of  our  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

At  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis,  or  even  its  rotundity,  was 
not  known,  such  ideas  of  locating  the 
"east"  and  "light"  as  are  given  to  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  to  Augustine,  to  Lac* 
tantius,  and  to  Wheatly  might  be  entertain- 
ed, but  now,  every  student  of  geography 
knows  that  east  and  west  are  relative 
terms,  with  regard  not  only  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  also  to  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  reference  to  any  given  point  on 
the  heavens, — that  part  of  the  heavens^  for 
example,  which  is  east  at  six  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  is  west  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  so  that  we  cannot  at  both  these 

Eeriods  pray  towards  "  that  quarter  of  the 
eavens,  where  (according  to  Wheatly) 
God  is  supposed  to  have  His  peculiar  re- 
sidence of^glory,"  unless,  if  we  turn  to  the 
east  at  morning  prayer,  we  turn  to  west  at 
even  son^. 

Not  only  so.  but  two  individuals  on  op- 
posite sides  01  the  globe,  though  both  sup- 
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pose  that  they  are  pra3ring  with  their  faces 
to  the  east  are,  so  far  as  it  respects  each 
other,  or  any  particular  "c^aarter  of  the 
heavens/'  praying  in  opposite  directions, 
one  east  and  the  other  west,  one  looking 
towards  that  "quarter"  the  other  away 
from  it.  So  that  all  such  reasons  are 
rendered  futile  by  the  geographical  fact, 
that  owing  to  the  rotation  of  tne  earth  on 
its  axis,  every  degree  of  longitude  becomes 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  both  east  and 
west. 

Besides,  the  idea  that  Cron   ''has  his 

peculiar  residence  of  ^lory,"  in  the  east, 

as  Wheatly  suggests,  is  contrary  to  true 

theolo^,    which    declares  his  omnipre- 

\  sence  m  the  strongest  manner. 

Nor  is  the  reasoning  any  better  which  is 
based  on  the  supposed  site  of  Paradise,  as 
stated  by  Gregory  Nyssan,  Basil,  Cyril, 
Chrvsostom,  &c.,  lor  men  the  worshippers 
in  rersia  and  Hindoostan  must  turn  to  the 
west,  the  Christians  of  Arabia  and  Abyssi- 
nia to  the  north,  and  the  residents  of  Cir- 
cassia  and  Russia  to  the  south. 

If,  however^  we  leave  these  fanciful  rea- 
sons, and  take  up  a  line  of  reasoning  pur- 
sued by  Bishop  Sparrow,  we  shall  still 
meet  with  irreconcilable  difficulties  and 
contradictions.  "  Another  reason  may  be 
given,"  says  the  Bishop, ''  of  turning  from 
the  people  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
chancel  in  our  prayers,  because  it  is  fit 
in  our  prayers  to  look  towards  that  part  of 
the  chnrch  or  chancel  which  is  the  high- 
est and  chief,  and  where  God  affords  his 
most  gracious  and  mysterious  presence  ; 
and  that  is  the  holy  table  and  altar,  which  an- 
ciently was  placed  towards  the  upper  or 
chief  end  of  the  chancel."  If  it  is  ri^ht 
always  to  turn  to  the  altar  when  saymg 
the  creed,  then,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  churches, — ^Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  for  example,  must  it  be  right 
to  torn  our  backs  upon  the  east,  and  our 
faces  to  the  west,  even  to  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens  which,  according  to  the 
fathers,  "  is  rjrmbolical  of  Satan  and  dark- 
ness." If  it  IS  right  always  to  turn  to  the 
east,  then  must  we  in  the  creed  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  holy  table,  and  thus  turn 
our  faces  away  from  what  Bishop  Sparrow 
calls  "  the  type  of  heaven^  heaven  itself."] 

EASTER.  The  anniversary  festivsu 
appointed  in  remembrance  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  blessed  Saviour  from  the 
state  of  death,  to  which  he  had  subjected 
himself  as  an  atonement  for  the  sms  of 
men.  It  is  stated  by  venerable  Bede,  that 
this  name  was  given  to  this  festival  at  the 


time  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  this  island. 
Those  people,  says  Bede,  worshipped  an 
imaginary  deity,  called  Eostre,  whose  feast 
they  celebrated  every  year  at  this  season ; 
the  name  remained  when  the  worship  was 
altered.  Others  conceive  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  an  old  Saxon  word  importing 
rising :  Easter-day  thus  signifying  tne  day 
of  resurrection.  Easter  Sunday  is  not 
strictly  the  anniversary  day  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection,  but  it  is  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  to  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance of  that  event  Alter  great 
difference  of  opinions,  it  was  decided  in 
the  Council  of  Nice  that  Easter-day  should 
be  kept  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
Jewish  feast  of  the  passover,  which  pass- 
over  is  kept  on  the  14th  day,  or  full  moon, 
of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan.  At  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  all  uncertainty  in  future, 
it  was  made  a  further  rule  of  the  Church, 
that  the  full  moon  next  to  the  vernal  ^or 
spring)  equinox  should  be  taken  for  the 
full  moon  in  the  month  Nisan.  and  the 
21st  of  March  be  accounted  tne  vernal 
equinox.  Easter  Sunday,  therefore,  is 
always  the  Sunday  following  the  full  moon 
which  falls  on,  or  next  after  the  21st  of 
March.  Easter  is  thus  observed  with  re- 
ference to  the  feast  of  the  passover,  on  ac- 
count of  the  typical  quality  of  that  day; 
the  annual  sacrifice  commanded  by  the 
Jewish  law  being  regarded  as  a  type  of 
the  greater  sacrifice  oi  Christ  for  our  re- 
demption, and  the  deliverance  of  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  as  a  type  of  our  deliverance 
from  sin  and  death  by*his  merits. 

This  was  the  birthday  of  our  Saviour 
in  his  state  of  glory  and  exaltation,  as  his 
nativity  was  his  birthday  to  bis  state  of 
humiliation.  It  was  anciently  called  the 
"  great  day,"  and  ••  the  feast  of  feasts ;" 
being  by  eminence  "the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made"  (Ps.  cxviii.  24),  for  the 
Fathers  unanimously  expound  that  pas- 
sage of  this  day,  ana  therefore  with  them, 
as  with  us,  that  psalm  was  always  part  of 
the  ofiice  of  the  day.  For  the  antiquity 
of  the  observation  of  this  day  innume- 
rable authors  might  be  produced :  but  the 
matter  is  not  at  all  controverted. — VEs* 
trange. 

This  IS  the  highest  of  all  feasts,  saith 
Epiphanius :  this  day  Christ  opened  to  us 
the  door  of  life,  being  the  first  fruits  of 
those  that  rose  from  the  dead :  whose  re- 
sunection  was  our  life  :  for  he  rose  again 
for  our  justification.  (Rom.  iv.  25.) — Bp. 
Sparrow. 
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In  the  primitive  times  the  Christians  of 
all  churcneson  this  day  used  this  morning 
salutation,  "Christ  is  risen;"  to  which 
those  who  were  saluted  answered, "  Christ 
is  risen  indeed :"  or  else  thus,  "  and  hath 
appeared  unto  Simon ;"  a  custom  stillJre- 
tained  in  the  Greek  Church.  And  our 
Church,  supposing  us  as  eager  of  the  joy- 
ful news  as  they  were,  is  loth  to  withhold 
from  us  long  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it ; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  absolution  is 
pronounced,  and  we  are  thereby  rendered 
fit  for  rejoicing,  she  begins  her  office  of 
praise  with  anthems  proper  to  the  day, 
encouraging  her  members  to  call  upon  one 
another  "  to  keep  the  feast ;  lor  that 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us, 
and  is  also  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,'' 
&c. — Wheatly. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  morning  is  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  is 
mentioned  the  institution  of  the  passover, 
proper  for  this  day  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  ;  for,  as  St.  Auguslin  observes,  '*  we 
do  in  this  feast  not  only  call  to  mind  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  but 
also  celebrate  the  mystery  of  ours."  That 
as  Christ  this  day  rose  again  from  death 
to  life,  so  by  Christ,  and  the  virtue  of  his 
resurrection,  shall  we  be  made  alive,  and 
rise  from  death  to  life  eternal.  Christ  is 
therefore  our  true  passover,  whereof  the 
other  was  a  type :  the  lesson  then  is  pro- 
per for  the  day.  So  is  the  first  lesson  for 
the  evening  (Exod.  xiv.),  [Exodus  xii. 
from  verse  37  in  the  Amr.  feook],  for  it  is 
concerning  the  Israelites'  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  a  type  of  our  deliverance  from 
hell  this  day  oy  Christ's  glorious  resur- 
rection. As  that  day  Israel  saw  that  great 
work,  which  the  Lord  did  upon  Egypt 
(ver.  3 J),  so  this  day  we  see  the  great 
conquest  over  hell  and  death  finished  by 
Christ's  triumphant  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  The  second  lessons  are  plain.  The 
gospel  gives  us  the  full  evidence  of 
Christ's  resurrection :  the  epistle  tells  us, 
what  use  we  should  make  of  it,  "  If  Christ 
be  risen,  seek  those  things  that  are  above," 
&c.  The  collect  prays  for  grace,  to  make 
the  use  of  it  whicn  the  episUe  directs. 

Thus  holy  Church  is  careful  to  teach 
and  instruct  all  her  children  in  the  matter 
of  the  feast,  preaching  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion to  us,  both  in' the  type  and  prophecy 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  it  out  of  the  New.  And  she  does 
not  only  teach  us  to  know  what  God  hath 
done  for  us  this  day,  but  also  she  is  care- 


ful that  we  may  do  our  duty  to  God  for 
this  his  marvellous  goodness,  commanding 
and  directing  us  to  pray  for  grace  to  do  our 
duty,  prescnbing  us  excellent 'forms  of 
adoring  and  blessing  God  for  his  mercy 
this  day,  such  methods  as  the  Holt  Ghost 
hath  set  down,  in  which  we  may  be  sure 
to  pray  and  praise  God  by  the  spirit. — Bp. 
Sparrow,  On  this  day,  as  on  Christmas- 
day,  there  were  formerly  two  communions, 
whereof  we  have  retained  the  former 
epistle  and  gospel. — Bp.  Cosins. 

EBIONITES.  Heretics  in  the  first  cen- 
tury; so  called  from  their  leader,  Ebion. 
The  EbioniteSj  as  well  as  the  Nazarenes. 
had  their  origin  from  the  circumcisea 
Christians,  who  had  retired  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Pella,  during  the  war  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  and  made  their  first 
appearance  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, about  the  time  of  Domitian,  or  a  little 
before. 

Ebion,  the  author  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus,  and 
his  successor.  He  improved  upon  the 
errors  of  his  master,  and  added  to  them 
new  opinions  of  his  own.  He  began  his 
preaching  in  Judea:  he  taught  in  Asia, 
and  even  at  Rome :  his  tenets  infected  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  St.  John  opposed  both 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  in  Asia:  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  apostle  wrote  nis  gospel, 
in  the  year  97,  particularly  against  this 
heresy. 

The  Ebionites  held  the  same  errors  as 
the  Nazarenes.  They  united  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  law  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel:  they  observed  both  the  Jewish 
sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday.  They 
called  their  place  of  assembling  afyna^ogtif, 
and  not  a  church.  They  bathed  every 
day,  which  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 
In  celebrating  the  eucharist,  they  made  use 
of  unleavened  bread,  but  no  wine. 

They  added  to  the  observance  of  the 
law  divers  superstitions.  They  adored 
Jerusalem  as  the  house  of  God.  Like  the 
Samaritans,  they  would  not  suffer  a  person 
of  another  religion  to  touch  them.  They 
abstained  from  the  fiesh  of  animals,  and 
even  from  milk :  and,  lest  any  one  should 
object  to  them  that  passage  of  the  gospel, 
where  our  Lord  says  he  desires  to  eat  of 
the  passover^  they  corrupted  it.  When 
they  were  sick,  or  bitten  by  a  serpent, 
they  plunged  themselves  into  water,  and 
invoked  all  sorts  of  things  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

They  disagreed  among  themselves  in 
relation  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Some 
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of  them  said  he  was  born,  like  other  men, 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  acquired  sancti- 
fication  only  by  his  good  works.  Others  of 
them  allowed  that  he  was  born  of  a  vi^in, 
but  denied  that  he  was  the  word  of  God, 
or  had  a  pre-existence  before  his  human 
generation.  They  said  he  was  indeed  the 
only  true  prophet,  but  yet  a  mere  man, 
who,  by  his  virtue,  had  arrived  at  being 
called  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God.  They 
supposed  that  Christ  and  the  devil  were 
two  principles,  which  God  had  opposed  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Though  the  Ebionites  observed  the  law, 
yet  they  differed  from  the  Jews  in  many 
points.  They  acknowledged  the  sanctity 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Joshua;  but  they  laughed  at  all  those 
who  came  after  them.  They  rejected  some 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  when  they 
were  too  closely  pressed  by  this  book,  they 
entirely  abandoned  it. 

Of  the  New  Testament,  they  acknow- 
ledged only  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
that  is;  that  which  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  which  they  called  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews.  But  they  took  from  it 
the  first  two  chapters,  and  corrupted  other 
])aAsages  of  it.  They  absolutely  rejected 
St.  Paul  as  an  apostate,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  law,  and  published  several  calumnies 
against  him.  They  had  likewise  false 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  they  mixed 
a  great  many  fables. 

As  to  their  manner  of  life,  they  imitated 
the  Carpocratiaus,  the  most  infamous  of 
all  heretics.  Tfcey  rejected  virginity  and 
continence :  they  obliged  children  to  marry 
very  young:  they  allowed  married  persons 
to  separate  from  each  other,  and  marry 
again,  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

St.  Justin,  St.  Irenajus,  and  Origen, 
wrote  against  the  Ebionites.  Symmachus, 
author  of  one  of  the  Greek  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  an  Ebionite. 

ECCLESIASTES.  A  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  called  "  the 
words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David, 
king  of  Jerusalem,"  that  is,  of  Solomon, 
who.  from  the  great  excellency  of  his  in- 
structions, was  emphatically  styled  "  the 
preacher."  The  design  of  it  is  to  show 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things,  in  order 
to  which  the  author  enumerates  the  seve- 
ral objects  upon  whi^h  men  place  their 
happiness  in  this  lifej  and  then  discovers 
the  emptiness  and  msufficiency  of  all 
worldly  enjoyments,  by  many  various  re- 
flections on  the  evils  of  human  life.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  in  the  words  of 
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the  preacher,  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man."  St.  Jerome  observes,  that  this 
pious  inference  prevented  the  Jews  from 
suppre ssingthis  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
which  they  had  thoughts  of  doing  (as  well 
as  many  other  writings  of  Solomon,  which 
are  now  lost  and  forgotten),  because  it 
asserts  that  the  creatures  of  God  are  vain, 
and  all  things  as  nothing;  it  was  also 
thoughtto  contain  somedangerous  opinions, 
and  some  particular  expressions,  that 
might  infuse  doubts  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

The  word  Ecclesiastes^  which  is  Greek, 
signifies  a  preacher.  The  Hebrews  call  it 
Coheleth,  which  literally  signifies  a  collector j 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  sermon  or 
discourse  delivered  to  an  assembly.  The 
Talmudists  will  have  king  Hezekiah  to  be 
the  author  of  it.  Kimchi  ascribes  it  to 
Isaiah,  and  Grotius  to  Zorebabel;  but  the 
book  itself  seems  to  aflfbrd  no  founaation  for 
these  conjectures.  Ecclesiastes,  according 
to  a  modern  author,  is  a  dialogue  in  which 
a  man  of  piety  disputes  against  a  libertine 
who  favored  the  opinions  of  the  Sadducees ; 
his  reason  is,  because  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  and  could  not  proceed  from*  the 
same  person.  But  this  may  be  wholly 
owing  to  Solomon's  method  of  disputing 
pro  and  con,  and  proposing  the  objections 
of  the  Sadducees,  to  which  he  replies. 

The  generality  of  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  product  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life ;  notwith- 
standing which,  some  have  questioned 
whether  Solomon  be  saved,  and  his  repen- 
tance is  still  problematical. 

ECCLESIASTIC.  A  person  holding  any 
office  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church. 
(See  Bishop.  Priest^  and  Deacon.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL      HISTORIANS. 
(See  fhstorians.) 

ECCLESIASTICUS.  An  apocryphal 
book  of  Scripture,  distinguished  by  this 
name  because  it  was  read  (in  ecdesia)  in 
the  church  as  a  book  of  piety  and  instruc- 
tion, but  not  of  infallible  authority;  or  it 
is  so  called,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  it  trom 
the  book  ot  Ecclesiastes ;  or  to  show  that 
it  contains,  as  well  as  the  former,  precepts 
and  exhortations  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
The  anonymous  preface  to  this  work  in- 
forms us,  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jew, 
called  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  who 
wrote  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  it  was  rendered 
into  Greek  by  his  grandson  of  the  same 
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name.  The  Hebrew  copy  of  this  book, 
which  St.  Jerome  saw.  was  entitled  Pro- 
verbs.  By  many  of  tne  ancients  it  was 
styled  UwapcTOij  the  book  of  every  virtue: 
but  ^e  most  common  name  among  the 
Greeks  is.  the  wisdom  of  Jesus^  the  son  of 
Siradi.  This  book  was  written  under  the 
high  priesthood  of  Onias  IIL,  and  trans- 
lated m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
or  Physcon.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
ascribed  it  to  Solomon.  The  author,  no 
doubt,  had  in  his  view  the  subject  and 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  Proverbs  of  that 
king,  and  has  followed  his  method  of 
teaching  morality  by  sentences  or  maxims. 
This  book  begins  with  an  exhortation  to 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom ;  after  which  follow 
many  maxims  of  morality  to  the  forty- 
fourtti  chapter,  where  the  author  begins 
to  rehearse  the  praises  of  famous  men, 
such  as  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  Latin  version  of  Ecclesiasticus  has 
more  in  it  than  the  Greek,  several  par- 
ticulars being  inserted  in  that,  which  are 
not  in  the  other.  These,  Dr.  Prideaux 
observes,  seem  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  first  author  of  that  version ;  but 
now  the  Hebrew  being  lost,  the  Greek, 
whicii  was  made  from  it  by  the  grandson 
of  the  author,  must  stand  for  the  original ; 
and  from  that  the  English  translation  was 
made. 

ECLECTICS  or  MODERN  PLATO- 
NISTS.  A  sect  which  arose  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  They  professed  to  make  truth  the 
only  object  of  their  ina  uiry,  and  to  be  ready 
to  adopt  from  all  the  aifferent  systems  and 
sects  such  tenets  as  they  thought  agreeable 
to  it,  and  hence  their  name  from  wXtyw  to 
select.  They  preferred  Plato  to  the  otner 
philosophers,  and  looked  upon  his  opinions 
concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  and 
things  invisible,  as  conformable  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this  system 
was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  at  this  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect,  afterwards 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Platonists,  in  the  Alexandrian  School. — 
Broughton. 

ECONOMICAL.  The  economical  me- 
thod of  disputing  was  that  in  which  the 
disputants  accommodated  themselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  taste  and  preju- 
dices of  those  whom  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  sain  over  to  the  truth.  Some  of 
the  early  Christians  earned  this  conde- 
scension too  far,  and  abused  St.  Paulas  ex- 


ample.  ( 1  Cor.  ix.  20.)  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  OiKovofiia  dispensatio  reifamiliariSf 
the  discretionary  arrangement  of  things  in 
a  house  according  to  circumstances. 

ECUMENICAL.  (From  oiKov,upf,,  the 
toorld.)  A  term  applied  to  general  coun- 
cils of  the  Church,  to  distinguish  them 
from  provincial  and  diocesan  synods.  (See 
Councils.) 

EDIFICATION.  Literally  a  building 
upj  and,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  growing  in  grace  and 
holiness,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  the 
Church. 

A  pretence  of  greater  edification  has 
been  a  common  ground  of  separation  from 
the  Church;  but  most  absurdly,  for  *'  edi- 
fication,'^ says  Dean  Sherlock,  in  his  reso- 
lution of  some  cases  of  conscience  which 
respect  Church  communion,  is  buildins 
up,  and  is  applied  to  the  church,  considera 
as  God's  houise  and  temple ;  'and  it  is  an 
odd  way  of  building  up  the  temple  of  God, 
by  dividing  and  separating  the  parts  of  it 
from  each  other.  The  most  proper  signi- 
fication of  the  word  which  our  translators 
render  by  edification,  is  a  house  or  build- 
ing; and  tins  is  the  proper  sense  wherein 
it  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church :  ye  are 
God's  husbandry^  ye  are  God's  building. 
that  is,  the  church  is  God's  house  or 
building.  Thus  the  same  apostle  tells  us 
that  in  Christ,  the  whole  building  (that  is, 
the  whole  Christian  Church),  fiily  framed 
together  J  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord.  (Ephes.  ii.  21.)  Hence  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Church  are  called  builders, 
and  the  apostles  are  called  laborers  together 
with  God,  in  erecting  this  spiritual  building; 
and  St.  Paul  calls  himself  a  master  builder. 
Hence  the  increase,  growth,  and  advances 
towards  perfection  in  the  Church,  is  called 
the  building  or  edification  of  it.  For 
this  reason,  St.  Paul  commends  prophecy 
or  expounding  the  Scriptures,  before  speak- 
ing in  unknown  tongues  without  an  inter- 
preter, because  by  this  the  Church  re- 
ceives building  or  edification. 

All  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  be- 
stowed on  tne  Christians,  were  for  the 
building  and  edifying  of  the  Church.  The 
apostolical  power  in  Church  censures 
was  for  edification^  not  for  destruction  (2  Cor. 
X.  8) ;  to  build,  and  not  to  pull  down  :  that 
is,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church 
entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  we 
may  observe,  that  this  edification  is  prima- 
rily applied  to  the  Church :  That  the  Church 
may  receive  edifying  ;  that  ye  may  excel  to  the 
edifying  of  the  Church;  for  the  edging  rftht 
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body  of  Christ.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5,  12.  Ephes. 
iv.  1 2.)  And  it  is  very  observable  wherein 
the  apostle  places  the  edification  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  viz.,  in  unity  and  love : 
Tiil  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
(^the  IcnowUdge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  per^ 
fed  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.  (Ephes.  iv.  12, 13. J  Till 
we  are  united  by  one  faith  unto  one  body, 
and  perfect  man.  And  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ  ;  from  wmm 
the  whole  body  filh  joined  together,  and  com- 
pacted by  that  wfuch  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.  (Eph. 
iv.  15.  16.)  This  is  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  closely  united  and  com- 
pacted together,  as  stones  and  timber  are 
to  make  one  house;  and  thus  they  grow 
into  one  body,  and  increase  in  mutual  love 
and  charity,  which  is  the  very  building 
and  edification  of  the  Church,  which  is 
edified  and  built  up  in  love,  as  the  apostle 
adds,  that  knowledge  puffcth  up,  but  charity 
edifteth.  (1  Cor.  viii.  1.)  This  builds  up 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that  not  such  a 
common  charity  as  we  have  for  all  man- 
kind, but  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  is 
peculiar  to  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
and  which  none  but  members  can  have 
for  each  other.  And  now  methinks  I  need 
not  prove  that  schism  and  separation  is 
not  lor  the  edification  of  the  Church;  to 
separate  for  edification  is  to  pull  down  in- 
stead of  building  up.  But  tnese  men  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  great  regard  to  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  but  only  to  their 
own  particular  edification :  and  we  must 
grant  that  edification  is  sometimes  applied 
to  particular  Christians  in  Scripture,  ac- 
coruing  to  St.  PauVs  exhortation.  Comfort 
yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  another,  even 
03  also  ye  do.  (1  Thess.  v.  11.)  Ana  this 
edifying  one  another,  without  question, 
signifies  our  promoting  each  others  growth 
and  progress  in  all  Christian  graces  and 
virtues;  and  so  the  building  and  edifica- 
tion ot  the  Church  signifies  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  Church  in  all 
spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge^  and 
Christian  graces.  The  edification  of  the 
Church  consists  in  the  edification  of  par- 
ticular Christians ;  but  then  this  is  called 
edification  or  building,  because  this  growth 
and  improvement  is  in  the  unity  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  makes  them 
one  spiritual  house  and  temple.    Thus  the 


Church  is  called  the  temple  of  God,  and 
every  particular  Christian  is  God's  temple, 
wherem  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells;  and  yet 
God  has  but  one  temple,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  only  in  the  Church  of  Christ  : 
but  particular  Christians  are  God's  temple, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  them  as 
living  members  of  the  Christian  Church; 
and  thus  by  the  same  reason  the  Church 
is  edified  and  built  up,  as  it  grows  into  a 
spiritual  house  and  holy  temple,  by  a  firm 
and  close  union  and  communion  of  all  its 
parts:  and  every  Christian  is  edified,  as  he 
grows  up  in  all  Christian  graces  and  vir- 
tues in  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And 
therefore,  whatever  extraordinary  means 
of  edification  men  may  fancy  to  themselves 
in  a  separation,  the  apostle  knew  no  edifi- 
cation but  in  the  communion  of  the  Church ; 
and  indeed,  if  our  growth  and  increase  in 
all  grace  and  virtue  be  more  owing  to  the 
internal  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
than  to  the  external  administrations,  as  St. 
Pat// tells  us,  I  have  planted  and  Jpollos  water' 
ed,  but  God  gave  the  increase  ;  so  thin,  neither 
is  he  thatplanteth,  anything,  nor  he  that  water- 
eth.  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.  (1  Cor. 
iii.  6,  7.)  And  if  the  Divine  Spirit  confines 
his  infiuences  and  operations  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church  (as  the  same  apostle  tells 
us  that  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit 
(Eph.  iv.  4),  which  plainly  signifies  that 
the  operations  of  this  one  spirit  are  appro- 
priated to  this  one  body,  as  the  soul  is  to  the 
body  it  animates),  then  it  does  not  seem  a 
very  likely  way  for  edification,  to  cut  our- 
selves off  from  the  unity  of  Christ's  body. 
ELDERS.  Presbyterian  sects  have  sup- 
posed that  the  order  of  lay-elders,  as  they 
denominate  some  of  their  officers,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  Holy  Scripture.  It  appears- 
certain,  however,  that  the  elders  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.)  did  not 
hold  the  same  office  as  those  in  the  Pres- 
byterian sects,  but  "  labored  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.^'  In  this  place  the  apostle- 
means  only  ministers,  when  he  directs 
that  double  honor  should  be  paid  to  the 
elders  that  rule  well,  especially  those  who 
labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine ;  and  the 
distinction  does  not  appear  to  consist  in 
the  order  of  officers,  but  in  the  degree  of 
their  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  eminence 
in  labonously  fulfilling  their  ministerial 
duties.  It  is  said  that  Calvin  admitted  lay- 
elders  into  Church  courts,  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  sanction  of  primitive 
practice,  and,  as  an  effectual  method  of 
preventing  the  return  of  inordinate  power 
in   a  superior  order  of  the  clergy.    To 
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this  it  is  answered  by  Catholics,  that  nei- 
ther the  name  or  office  of  lay-elder  was 
ever  known  to  any  general  or  provincial 
council,  or  even  to  any  particular  church 
in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Calvin. 

ELECTION  OF  BISHOPS.  (See 
Bishops.) 

ELEMENTS.  The  materials  used  in  the 
sacraments,  appointed  for' that  purpose  by 
our  Lord  himself.  Thus  water  is  the  ele- 
ment of  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine  are 
the  elements  of  the  encharist.  With  re- 
spect to  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  it 
is  ordered  by  the  Church  of  England  that, 
"  when  there  is  a  communion,  the  priest 
shall  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  suffi- 
cient ; "  thenj  that  is,  after  the  offertory, 
and  after  presenting  the  basin  with  the 
alms.  This  rubric  being  added  to  our  li- 
tur^ry  at  the  last  review,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  word  "  oblations,"  in  the  prayer 
following,  it  is  clearly  evident,  a.=i  Bishop 
Patrick  has  observed,  that  by  that  word 
are  to  be  understood  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  the  priest  is  to  offer 
solemnly  to  God  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty  over  his  creatures,  and 
that  from  henceiorth  they  might  become 
properly  and  peculiarly  his.  For  in  all 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  of  which  the  people 
were  partakers,  the  viands  or  materials  of 
the  feast  were  first  made  God^s  by  a 
solemn  oblafion,  and  then  afterwards 
eaten  by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's 
but  as  God's  provisions,  who  by  thus  en- 
tertaining them  at  his  own  table,  declared 
himself  reconciled,  and  again  in  covenant 
whh  them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, when  he  instituted  the  new  sacra- 
ment of  his  own  body  and  blood,  first 
save  thanks  and  blessed  the  elements; 
tnat  is,  offered  them  up  to  God  as  Lord  of 
the  creatures,  as  the  most  ancient  fathers 
expound  that  passage  ;  who  for  that  rea- 
son, whenever  they  celebrated  the  holy 
•eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and 
wine  for  the  communion  to  God  upon  the 
«ltar  by  this  or  some  short  ejaculation  : 
^LoRD,  we  offer  thee  thine  own  out  of 
what  thou  hast  bountifully  given  us.''  After 
which  they  received  them  into  the  sa- 
•ored  banquet  of  the  body  and  blood  of  his 
dear  Son. 

In  the  ancient  Church  they  had  gene- 
sally  A  side  table  near  the  altar,  upon  which 
!the  elements  were  laid  till  the  first  part  of 
the  communion  service  was  over.  Now, 
^ough  we  have  not  always  a  side  table, 
and  theie  is  no  express  provision  for  one 


made  in  the  Church  of  Endand,  yet  in 
the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king  Ed- 
ward VL,  the  priest  himself  was  ordered, 
in  this  place,  to  set  both  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  altar;  but  at  the  review  in  1551, 
this  and  several  other  pious  usages  were 
thrown  out  in  condescension  to  ultra-pro- 
testant  superstition.  (See  Credence  A  After 
which  the  Scotch  liturgy  was  tne  first 
wherein  we  find  it  restored ;  and  Mr.  Mede 
having  observed  our  liturgy  to  be  defec- 
tive in  this  particular,  was  probably  the  oc- 
casion, that,  in  the  review  of  it  after  the 
restoration,  this  primitive  practice  was  re- 
stored, and  the  bread  and  wine  ordered  by 
the  rubric  to  be  set  solemnly  on  the  table 
by  the  priest  himself. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOST.  This 
Romish  ceremony,  condemned  in  our 
twenty-fifth  article,  is  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  ancient  rite.  The  Roman 
ritualists,  Bona,  Murati,  Benedict  XIV., 
Le  Brun,  &c.,  acknowledge  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  its  existence  before  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  in  the  West.  The  Ordo 
Romanus,  Amalarius,  Walafrid  Strabo, 
and  Micrologus,  make  no  mention  of  the 
rite,  though  the  last  of  these  ritualists 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  certain  documents 
refer  to  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  it  may  possibly  have 
existed  in  some  places  m  the  twelfth. 
The  synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  de  Sulli, 
bishop  of  Paris,  about  1200,  appoint  this 
elevation,  and  it  was  probably  then  first 
introduced  into  the  diocese  of  Paris.  In- 
nocent III.  who  wrote  on  the  ceremonies 
of  the  mass  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  does  not  speak  of  it;  but, 
in  the  time  of  Honorius  III.,  it  had  come 
into  use,  for  he  mentions  it  in  an  epistle  to 
the  Latin  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  1219,  where  he  commands 
that,  at  the  elevation,  the  people  should 
reverently  bow.  "  Sacerdos  quilibet  fre- 
quenter doceat  plebem  suam,  ut  cum  in 
celebratione  missarum  elevatur  hostia  sa- 
lutaris,  quilibet  reverenter  inclinet."  This 
was  inserted  in  the  decretals  (c.  sane  de 
celebratione  missarum)  by  Gregory  IX., 
his  successor,  and  thus  became  the  law  of 
the  West.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Bonaven- 
ture,  Durand,  and  the  Council  of  Lambeth 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  :  and 
Cardinal  Guido  is  said  to  have  introduced 
this  rite,  or  some  part  of  it,  at  Cologne, 
about  1265. 

We  know  then,  that,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  host  was  elevated,  and  the 
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people  bowed  or  knelt  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  authorities 
referred  to  by  the  Roman  ritualists  them- 
selves, the  wnters  of  that  and  the  following 
ages  did  not  always  interpret  this  as  de- 
signed for  the  adoration  oi  the  elements, 
or  even  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  Bo- 
naventure  (a.d.  1270)  assigns  eight  reasons 
for  the  elevation,  some  of  which  relate  to 
the  duty  or  dispositions  of  the  people  on 
the  occasion*  but  he  does  not  notice  the 
adoration  of  the  elements.  William,  bishop 
of  Paris,  about  1220^  ordered  a  bell  to  be 
rung  at  the  elevation,  that  the  people 
miyht  be  excited  to  pray,  not  to  worship 
the  host.  *'  PrsBcipitur  quod  in  celebra- 
lione  missarum,  quando  corpus  Christi 
elevatur,  in  ipsa  elevation e,  vei  pauloante, 
campanapulsetur,  sicut  alias  fuit  statutum, 
ut  sic  mentes  fidelium  ad  orationem  ex- 
citenlur."  Cardinal  Guide  (a.d.  1266) 
ordained,  that  at  the  elevation  all  the 
people  should  pray  for  pardon.  *•  Bonam 
illic  consuetudinem  instituit,  ut  ad  eleva- 
tionera  hostile  omnis  populus  in  ecclesia 
ad  sonitum  nolo)  veniam  peteret,  sicque 
usque  ad  calicis  benedictionem  prostratus 
jaceret."  The  synod  of  Cologne  (a.d. 
1536)  explained  the  people's  duty  at  the 
elevation  to  consist,  in  remembering  the 
LoRD^s  death,  and  returning  him  thanks 
with  minds  raised  to  heaven.  "  Post  ele- 
vationem  consecrali  corporis  ac  sanguinis 
Domini  .  .  .  tum  videretur  silendum,  et 
ab  omni  populo  mortis  Dominies  comme- 
moratio  habenda,  prostratisque  humi  cor- 
poribus,  animis  in  ccelum  erectis,  gratis 
agendas  Christo  Redemptori,  qui  nos  san- 
guine suo  lavit  morteque  redemit.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  Durand  (1286), 
Lyndwpod  (1430),  the  diocesan  synod 
oi  Augsburg  (1548),  and  Cardinal  Hosius, 
one  of  the  papal  legates  at  the  synod  of 
Trent,  understood  the  prostration  of  the 
people  as  designed  for  the  adoration  of 
Christ  as  present  in  the  eucharist.  Cer- 
tainly this  has  latterly  become  the  common 
opinion,  but  from  what  has  been  said 
above  it  appears  that,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  aiterwards,  many  persons  at  the 
elevation  directed  their  worship  to  GJod 
and  Christ  simply,  without  any  exclusive 
reference  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist. — Palmer. 

EMBER  DAYS.  These  are  the  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  feast  of  Whitsunday, 
the  14th  of  September,  and  the  13th  of 
December;  the  Sundays  following  these 
days  being  the  stated  times  of  ordination 


in  the  Church.    The  weeks  in  which  these 
days  fall  are  called  Ember  weeks. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  signify 
"ashes,"  and  by  others  "  abstinence,"  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  connected 
with  fasting.  The  fact  that  the  Ember 
Weeks  return  at  stated  periods,  has  led 
others  to  trace  the  name  to  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  a  *' course,"  or  "cycle."  In  the 
western  Church  they  were  denominated 
"the  Fasts  of  the  Four  Seasons."  On 
these  days  the  design  of  the  Church  is  to 
call  her  members,  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
to  invoke  the  Divine  aid  and  blessing  on 
the  choice  and  commission  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  deep  interest  every  Chris- 
tian heart  should  feel  in  a  matter  of  such 
infinite  moment,  should  secure  for  these 
days  the  pious  observance  of  the  members 
of  the  Church. 

EMBLEM.  A  visible,  and  usually  aa 
ornamental,  symbol  of  some  spiritual  thing: 
of  some  great  truth  concerning  the  object 
of  a  Christian's  worship,  of  some  objectof 
his  faith  and  hope,  or  of  some  mystery  or 
privilege. 

The  use  of  emblems,  under  which  the 
truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled  from  the 
heathen,  while  they  were  presented  vi- 
vidly to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  pro- 
bably as  old  as  Christianity  itself:  and  the 
fancy  of  pious  persons  has  continued  it  to 
the  present  day;  many  particular  emblems 
having  been  so  generally  and  almost  uni- 
versally used,  as  to  have  been  interwoven 
almost  with  the  very  external  habit  of  the 
Church  itself.  Among  the  most  apt  and 
venerable  may  be  mentioned,  the  trine 
compass  (as  it  is  called  by  Chaucer), 

"That  of  the  trine  coropns  Lord  tuid  gide  is," 

or  a  circle  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
triangle  ;  denoting  the  co-equality  and  co- 
eternity  of  the  three  Divine  persons  in  the 
ever  blessed  and  undivided  Trinity :  the 
hand  extended  from  the  clouds  in  the  atti- 
tude of  benediction,  for  the  first  Person  in 
the  Trinity:  the  Lamb  triumphant,  the 
fish  (see  Fiscis)^  the  pelican  wounding  her 
own  breast  to  feed  her  young,  and  others, 
for  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord:  the  dove,  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
chalice  receiving  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
Lamb  for  the  holy  eucharist;  the  phcBuix 
rising  from  the  flames,  for  the  resurrec- 
tion :  the  cross  for  the  Christianas  life  of 
conflict ;  the  crown  for  his  hope  of  glory. 
All  these  are  beautifully  significant. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
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that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  sifnple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of 
the  thing  itself.  In  theology  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  should  be  avoided : 
for  when  we  aiterapt  a  representation  of 
any  object  of  Christian  worship,  we  too 
nearly  fall  into  idolatry.  Hence  the  cross 
is  admissible  where  the  crucifix  is  not; 
and  the  not  unfrequent  representation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the  Father  is 
represented  as  a  man,  supporting  the  I>ord 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  shocking  to  the  reve- 
rent eye.  For  the  like  reasons  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  holy  eucharist,  under  the 
old  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring  blood  into 
four  cups  placed  to  receive  h,  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  emblems, 
they  still  atlord  very  happy  ornaments  for 
churches  and  church  furniture,  especially 
perhaps  for  painted  windows.  In  the 
primitive  Church,  pious  persons  sometimes 
carried  them  on  their  persons.  Clement 
of.  Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which 
we  ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we 
may  employ;  of  which  latter  we  may 
name  a  dove,  a  fish,  a  ship  borne  along  by 
a  full  breeze,  and  an  anchor.  As  the  rea- 
son of  the  rule  which  he  gives  still  holds, 
we  may  refer  to  his  Padag.  iii.  11. 

EMMANUEL,  or  IMMANUEL.  A 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  "  God  with 
us."  Isaiah  j[vii.  14),  in  that  celebrated 
prophecy,  in  which  he  foretells  to  Ahaz  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin,  says. 
This  child  shall  be  called  Emmanuel,  God 
with  us.  He  repeats  this  while  speaking 
of  the  enemy's  army,  which,  like  a  torrent, 
was  to  overflow  Judea:  "  The  stretching 
of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy 
land,  0  Emmanuel."  St.  Matthew  (i.  23) 
informs  us,  that  this  prophecy  was  accom- 
plished in  the  birth  of  Christ,  bom  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures, 
Divine  and  human,  were  united ;  so  that 
he  was  really  Emmanuel,  or  **  God  with 
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ENCCENIA.  Festivals  anciently  kept 
on  the  days  on  which  cities  were  built,  or 
churches  consecrated  ;  and  in  later  times, 
ceremonies  renewed  at  certain  periods,  as 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  founders  and  benefactors. 

ENCRATITES,  or  CONTINENTS.  A 
name  given  to  a  sect  in  the  second  century, 
because  they  condemned  marriage,  for- 
bade the  eating  of  flesh, or  drinking  of  wine, 
and  rejected  with  a  sort  of  horror  all  the 
•comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.   Tatian, 


an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, was  the  leader  of  thii^  sect.  He  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  genius  and 
learning,  and  the  excessive  austerity  of  his 
life  and  manners.  He  regarded  matter  as 
the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  therefore  re* 
commended  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body.  He  distinguished 
the  Creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme 
Bein^,  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body, 
and  olended  the  Christian  religion  with 
several  corrupt  tenets  of  the  oriental  phi- 
losophy. 

ENERGUMENS,  DEMONIACS,  from 
evepyovftevoi,  which  in  the  largest  sense  de- 
notes persons  under  the  motion  or  opera- 
tion of  any  spirit  whatever,  good  or  oad ; 
but,  in  a  restrained  sense,  is  used  by  ec- 
clesiastical writers  to  denote  persons 
whose  bodies  are  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit.  Mention  is  often  made  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  of  persons  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit.  The  regulations  of  the  Church 
bestowed  upon  them  special  care.  They 
constituted  a  distinct  class  of  Christians, 
bearing  some  relation  both  to  the  catechu- 
mens and  the  faithful ;  but  diflering  from 
both  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the  spe- 
cial oversight  and  direction  of  exorcists, 
while  they  took  part  in  some  of  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  both  classes. 

Catechumens  who,  during  their  proba- 
tionary exercises,  became  demoniacs, 
were  never  baptized  until  thoroughly 
healed,  except  in  case  of  extreme  sick- 
ness. Believers  who  became  demoniacs, 
in  the  worst  stage  of  their  disease,  like  the 
weeping  penitents,  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  tlie  Church ;  but  were  retained  under 
close  inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  When 
partially  recovered  they  were  permitted, 
with  the  audienteSj  to  join  in  public  wor- 
ship, but  they  were  not  permitted  to  par- 
take of  the  eucharist  until  wholly  restored, 
except  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death. 
In  general,  the  energumens  were  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  penitents. — 
Bingkam. 

ENGLAND.     (See  Chunk  of  England.) 

ENTHROMSATION.  (See  Bishop,) 
The  placing  of  a  bishop  in  his  stall  or 
throne  in  his  cathedral. 

EPACT.  In  chronology,  and  in  the  ta- 
bles for  the  calculation  ot  Easter,  a  num- 
ber indicating  the  excess  of  the  solar  above 
the  lunar  year.  The  solar  year  consisting, 
in  round  numbers,  of  365  days,  and  the 
lunar  of  twelve  months,  of  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days  each,  or  354  days,  there 
wUI  be  an  overplus  in  the  solar  year  of 
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eleven  days,  and  this  constitutes  the  Epad. 
in  other  words,  the  epact  of  any  year  ex- 
presses the  number  of  days  from  the  last 
new  moon  of  the  old  year  (which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  lunar  year)  to  the 
first  of  January.  In  the  first  year,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  0  ;  in  the  second  1 1  days; 
in  the  third  twice  11  or  22 ;  and  in  the 
fourth  it  would  be  1 1  days  more,  or  33 ; 
but  30  days  beinj^  a  synodical  month,  will 
in  that  year  be  intercalated,  making  thir- 
teen synodical  months,  and  the  remaining 
three  is  then  the  epact.  in  the  following 
year,  1 1  will  again  be  added,  making  four- 
teen for  the  epact,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  cycle,  adding  1 1  to  the  epact  of  the 
last  year,  and  always  rejecting  thirty,  by 
countins;  it  as  an  additional  month. 

EPHOD,  a  sort  of  oniament  or  upper 
garment,  wom  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 
The  word  iiaN,^/w)d,  is  derived  from  isk. 
aphad^  which  signifies  to  Rird,  or  /t>,  for 
the  ephod  was  a  kind  of  girdle  which, 
brought  from  behind  the  neck,  and  over 
the  two  shoulders,  and  hanging  down  be- 
fore, was  put  cross  upon  the  stomach;  then 
carried  round  the  waist,  and  made  use  of 
as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic.  There  were  two 
sorts  of  ephods,  one  of  plain  linen  for  the 
priests,  and  another  embroidered  for  the 
nigh-priest.  As  there  was  nothing  singu- 
lar in  that  used  by  common  priests,  Moses 
does  not  dwell  upon  the  description  of  it, 
but  of  that  belonging  to  the  high-priest  he 
gives  us  a  large  and  particular  account. 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6,  &c.)  It  was  composed  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,  crimson,  and  twisted 
cotton  :  upon  that  part  of  it  which  passed 
over  the  shoulders  were  two  large  precious 
stones,  one  on  each  shoulder,  upon  which 
were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  six  upon  each  stone;  and,  whefe 
the  ephod  crossed  upon  the  high-priest^s 
breast,  there  was  a  square  ornament  called 
the  rational,  or  breast-plate. 

St.  Jerome  observes,  that  the  ephod  was 
peculiar  to  the  priesthood ;  and  it  was  an 
opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  no  sort  of 
worship^  true  or  false,  could  subsist  with- 
out a  priesthood  and  ephod.  Thus  Micah 
having  made  an  idol  and  placed  it  in  his 
house,  did  not  fail  to  make  an  ephod  for  it. 
(Judges,  xvii.  6.)  God  foretola  by  Hosea 
(iii.  4),  that  the  Israelites  should  be  for  a 
long  time  without  kings,  princes,  sacrifi- 
ces^ altar,  ephod,  and  teraphim ;  and 
# Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  false  gods  who 
were  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  ascribes 
ephods  to  them. 

The  ephod  is  often  taken  for  the  pecto- 


ral or  breast-plate,  and  for  the  Urim  and 
Thuramim,  which  were  fastened  to  it,  be- 
cause all  this  belonged  to  the  ephod.  and 
made  but  one  piece  with  it.  Thougn  the 
ephod  was  properly  an  ecclesiastical  habit; 
yet  we  find  it  sometimes  worn  by  laymen. 
Samuel,  though  a  Invite  only  and  a  child, 
wore  a  linen  ephotl.  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  18.)  And 
David,  in  the  ceremony  of  removing  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Jeru- 
salem, was  girt  with  a  linen  ephod.  (2 
Sam.  vi.  14.)  The  Levites  regularly  were 
not  allowed  to  were  the  ephod :  but  in  the 
time  of  Agrippa,  as  we  are  told  by  Jose- 
{^us,  a  little  time  before  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  Levites  obtained 
of  that  prince  permission  to  wear  the  linen 
stole,  as  well  as  the  priests.  The  histo* 
rian  observes,  that  this  was  an  innovation 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
which  were  never  struck  at  with  impunity. 

Spencer  and  Cunsus  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Jewish  kings  had  a  right  to  wear  the 
ephod,  because  David  coming  to  Ziglag, 
and  finding  that  the  Amalekites  had  plun- 
dered the  city;  and  carried  away  his  and 
the  people's  wives,  ordered  Abiathar  the 
high-priest  to  bring  him  the  ephod,  which 
being  done,  David  inquired  of  the  Loan, 
saying,  **  Shall  I  pursue  after  this  troop  ?  " 
&c.  (I  Sam.  XXX.  8);  whence  they  infer 
that  David  consulted  God  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  and  consequently  put  on  the 
ephod.  The  generality  of  commentators 
believe,  that  David  did  not  dress  himself 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  and  that  the  text 
signifies  no  more  than  that  the  king  or- 
dered Abiathar  to  put  on  the  ephod,  and 
consult  God  for  him. 

The  ephod  of  Gideon  is  remarkable  for 
having  become  the  occasion  of  a  new  kind 
of  idolatry  to  the  Israelites.  (Judges,  viii. 
27.)  What  this  consisted  in,  is  matter  of 
dispute  among  the  learned.  Some  authors 
are  of  opinion  this  ephod,  as  it  is  called, 
was  an  idol;  others  that  it  was  only  a 
trophy  in  memory  of  that  signal  victory; 
and  that  the  Israelites  paid  a  kind  of  di- 
vine worship  to  it,  so  that  Gideon  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  their  idolatry;  in  like 
manner  as  Moses  was,  when  he  made  the 
brazen  serpent  which  came  afterwards  to 
be  worshipped. 

EPIGONATON.  An  appendage  some- 
what resembling  a  small  maniple  worn  on 
the  right  side,  depending  from  the  girdle. 
It  is  considered  to  represent  the  napkin 
with  which  our  blessed  Lord  girded  him- 
self at  the  last  supper,  and  has  embroider- 
ed on  it  either  a  cross  or  the  head  of  onr 
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Lord.  In  the  Romish  Church  its  use  is 
confined  to  the .  pope.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  is  used  by  all  bishops.  The 
epigonaton  does  not  occur  in  the  sacerdo- 
tal vestments  of  the  English  Church. 

EPIPHANY.  The  epiphany,  or  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Church  on  the  6ih  of 
January,  and  denotes  the  day  on  which 
tlie  wise  men  came  from  the  east  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  Jesus.  (Matt.  ii.  2.)  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
which  on  that  day  began  to  shine  on  those 
who  sat  in  darkness.  (Isa.  ix.  2.  Matt. 
iv.  16.) 

The  word  epiphany  is  derived  from  the 
compound  verb  «r«'?at»'w,  which  signifies  to 
manifest  or  declare,  and  was  at  first  used 
both  for  Christmas  Day,  when  Christ  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  for  this  day, 
to  which  it  is  npw  more  properly  appro- 
priated, when  he  was  manifested  by  a  star 
to  the  Gentiles. 

EPISCOPACY.  (See  Bishops  and  Or- 
ders.)  The  ancient  apostolical  fornix  of 
Church  government,  consisting  in  the  su- 
perintendency  of  one  over  several  other 
church  pfRcers.  Bishops  were  always  al- 
lowed to  be  of  an  order  superior  to  pres- 
byters; and,  indeed,  having  all  the  pow- 
ers that  presbyters  have,  and  some  more 
Seculiar  to  themselves,  they  must  be  of  a 
ifTerent  order  necessarily.  It  is  their  pe- 
culiar ofRce  to  ordain,  which  never  was  al- 
lowed to  presbyters:  and,  anciently,  the 
presbyters  acted  in  aependence  upon  the 
bishop  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord'S 
supper  and  baptism,  and  even  in  preach- 
ing, in  such  manner  that  he  could  not  do 
it  regularly  without  the  bishop's  approba- 
tion. 

Our  Church  asserts,  in  the  preface  to  the 
ordinal,  that  the  order  of  bishops  was 
"  from  the  apostles^  time  ] "  referring  us 
to  those  texts  of  Scripture  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Acts,  and  the  apostolical 
epistles,  w^hich  are  usually  urged  for  the 
proof  of  the  episcopal  order.  And  of  a 
great  many  which  might  be  alleged  these 
are  some.  In  the  short  history,  which  we 
have  of  the  apostles,  we  find  them  exer- 
cising all  the  peculiar  ofiices  of  the  episco- 
pal order.  They  ordain  church  ministers  ; 
"And  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them."  (Acts,  vi.  6.) 
They  confirm  baptized  persons :  "  Who, 
when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (viii.  15).  They  excommunicate 
notorious  offenders,  as  the  incestuous  per- 


sons. (1  Cor.  V.  5).  The  like  episcopal 
powers  we  find  in  Scripture  committed  to 
others,  whom,  from  the  tenor  of  Scripturei 
and  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  we  judge 
to  have  been  advanced  to  that  order. 
Not  only  a  power  of  ordination,  but  a  par* 
ticular  charge  in  conferring  it,  is  given  to 
Timothy ;  namely,  that  he  ^^  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man."  (1  Tim.  v.  22.) 
That  he  caution  the  presbyters  under  him 
"  that  they  leach  no  other  doctrine  "  (i.  3.) 
Rules  are  given  him  how  he  should  ani- 
madvert on  an  offending  presbyter: 
^'  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusa* 
tion  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses'' 
(v.  19),  and  to  what  conduct  he  should 
oblige  the  deacons  (iii.  8.)  The  same 
episcopal  powers  are  committed  to  Titus, 
to  '•'  ordain  elders  in  every  city  *'  (Tit 
i.  5),  and  to  excommunicate  heretics  after 
the  first  or  second  admonition  (iiL  10.) 
Now  these  are  very  good  proofs  to  all  rea- 
sonable men  that  diligently  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  the  order  of  bishops  was 
inclusively  *^from,"  that  is,  in,  *'  the  apo- 
stles' time." 

But  to  all  diligent  and  impartial  readers 
of  ancient  writers  the  case  is  yet  more  out 
of  doubt.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  writer 
extant  is  Clemens  Romanus,  who  wrote  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  within  forty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension.  And 
he  speaks  not  only  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons;  but  of  bishops  likewise,  as  an  order 
in  use  in  his  time,  clearly  distinguishing 
also  between  the  two  orders  of  bishops 
and  presbyters.  In  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  seventy  years 
after  Christ,  in  which  he  continued  forty 
years,  being  martyred  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  108,  just  seven  years  after  St.  John's 
death,  all  the  three  orders  are  clearly  and 
exactly  distinguished.  Of  lower  authorities 
the  instances  are  innumerable.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  second  century;  and  he  mentions  the 
three  orders  as  the  established  use  of  the 
Church  in  his  time.  Origen,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time,  u.«es  corresponding  lan- 
guage. Tertullian  likewise  mentions  these 
fliree  orders  as  established  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy.  And  so  infinite  other  authors* 
make  these  three  orders  perfectly  distinct. 
— Dr.  NichoUs. 

Of  the  distinction  among  the  governors 
of  the  Church  there  was  never  in  ancient 
times  made  any  question ;  nor  did  it  seem 
disputable  in  the  Church,  except  to  one 
malcontent,  Arius,  who  did  indeed  get  a 
name  in  story^  but  never  made  much  noise, 
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or  obtained  any  vogue  in  the  world.  Very 
few  followers  he  found  in  his  heterodoxy. 
No  great  body  even  of  heretics  could  find 
cause  to  dissent  frora  the  Church  in  this 
point.  But  all  Arians,  Macedonians,  Nova- 
tions, DonatistS;  &c.,  maintained  the  dis- 
tinction of  orders  among  themselves,  and 
acknowledged  the  duty  of  the  inferior 
clergy  to  their  bishops.  And  no  wonder; 
seeing  it  standeth  upon  so  very  firm  and 
clear  grounds;  upon  the  reason  of  the 
case,  upon  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture, 
upon  general  tradition,  and  unquestionable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  upon  the  com- 
mon judgment  and  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  saints,  persons  most  renowned  for 
wisdom  and  piety  in  the  Church. 

Reason  doth  plainly  require  such  subor- 
dinations. This  all  experience  attestelh: 
this  even  the  chief  impugners  of  episcopal 
presidency  do  by  their  practice  confess, 
who  for  prevention  of  disorders  have  been 
fain  of  their  own  heads  to  devise  ecclesias- 
tical subordination  of  classes,  provinces, 
and  nations;  and  to  appoint  moderators, 
or  temporary  bishops,  in  their  assemblies. 
So  that  reason  hath  forced  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church  to  imitate  it. 

The  Holy  Scripture  also  doth  plainly 
enough  countenance  this  distinction.  For 
therem  we  have  represented  one  "angel" 
presiding  over  principal  churches,  which 
contained  several  presbyters  (Rev.  ii.  1), 
&c. :  therein  we  find  episcopal  ordination 
and  jurisdiction  exercised:  we  have  one 
bishop  constituting  presbyters  in  divers 
cities  of  his  diocese  (Tit.  i.  5.  1  Tim.  v. 
1,  17,  19,20,  22),  &c.:  ordering  all  things 
therein  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline: 
judging  presbyters ;  rebuking  "  with  all 
authonty,''  or  imperiousness,  as  it  were 
(Tit.  ii.  15),  and  reconciling  ofienders, 
secluding  heretics  and  scandalous  persons. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  there  were  an  high 
priest,  chief  priest,  a  sanhedrim,  or  senate, 
or  synod. 

The  government  of  congregations  among 
God's  ancient  people,  which  it  is  probable 
was  the  pattern  that  the  apostles,  no  affec- 
ters  of  needless  innovation,  did  follow 
in  establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline 
among  Christians,  doth  hereto  agree ;  for 
in  their  synasogues,  answering  to  our 
Christian  churches,  they  had  as  their  elders 
and  doctors,  so  over  them  an  dfixttntvayo^oT) 
the  head  oi  the  eldership,  and  president 
of  the  synagogue. 

The  primitive  general  use  of  Christians 
most  enectually  doth  back  the  Scripture, 
and  interpret  it  in  favor  of  this  distinctioO| 


scarce  less  than  demonstrating  it  consti- 
tuted by  the  apostles.  For  how  otherwise 
is  it  imaginable,  that  all  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles  in  several  most 
distant  ancf  disjointed  places,  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  at  Ephesus,  at 
Corinth,  at  Rome,  should  presently  con- 
spire in  acknowledgment  and  use  of  it? 
How  could  it,  without  apparent  con- 
federacy be  formed,  how  could  it  creep  in 
without  notable  clatter,  how  could  it  be 
admitted  without  considerable  opposition, 
if  it  were  not  in  the  foundation  of  those 
churches  laid  by  the  apostles  ?  How  is  it 
likely,  that  in  those  times  of  grievous  per- 
secution, falling  chiefly  upon  the  bishops, 
when  to  be  eminent  among  Christians 
yielded  slender  reward,  and  exposed  to  ex- 
treme hazard  ;  when  to  seek  pre-eminence 
was  in  effect  to  court  danger  and  trouble, 
torture  and  ruin,  an  ambition  of  irregularly 
advancing  themselves  above  their  brethren 
should  so  generally  prevail  among  the 
ablest  and  best  Christians?  How  could 
those  famous  martyrs  for  the  Christian 
truth  be  some  of  them  so  unconscionable 
as  to  affect,  others  so  irresolute  as  to  yield 
to,  such  injurious  encroachments?  And 
how  could  all  the  holy  fathers,  persons  of 
so  renowned,  so  approved  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, be  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  such 
a  corruption,  or  so  bad  as  to  abet  it?  How 
indeed  could  all  God's  Church  be  so  weak 
as  to  consent  in  judgment,  so  base  as  to 
comply  in  practice  with  it?  In  fine,  how 
can  we  conceive,  that  all  the  best  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  down  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  acts,  the  epistles,  the  histories, 
the  commentaries,  the  writings  of  all  sons, 
coming  from  the  blessed  martyrs  and 
most  holy  confessors  of  our  faith,  should 
conspire  to  abuse  us ;  the  which  do  speak 
nothing  but  bishops ;  long  catalogues  and 
rows  of  bishops  succeeding  in  this  and 
that  city ;  bishops  contesting  for  the  faith 
against  pagan  iaolaters,  and  heretical  cor- 
rupters of  Christian  doctrine :  bishops  here 
teaching,  and  planting  our  religion  by  their 
labors,  their  suffering,  and  watering  it  with, 
their  blood  ? — Dr.  Isaac  Barrow. 

It  was  so  well  known  that  a  bishop  was 
of  a  superior  order  to  a  presbyter,  that  it 
was  deemed  sacrilege  by  the  fourth  gene- 
ral council  to  thrust  a  bishop  down  from 
the  first  to  the  second  degree.  So  that, 
however  persecution  and  dire  necessity 
may  perhaps  excuse  some  late  churches, 
for  being  forced  to  mix  the  two  first  orders, 
and  to  have  only  priests  and  deacons ;  yet 
we,  who  have  a  prescription  of  above  1600 
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(1700)  years  for  us  even  from  the  apostles' 
time,  have  the  right  of  our  side,  and  must 
never  depart  therefrom. — Dean  Comber, 

EPISTLE.  The  scriptural  epistles  are 
letters  which  were  adaressed  oy  the  in- 
spired apostles  to  churches  or  individuals. 
But  by  the  epistle  in  the  liturgy  we  mean 
the  first  lesson  in  the  communion  service, 
which  is  so  styled  because  it  is  generally 
taken  from  the  epistles  of  the  holy  apostles. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  taken  from  the 
Acts,  and  occasionally  from  the  Prophets. 
Almost  all  the  lessons  now  read  as  epistles 
in  the  English  liturgy  have  been  appointed 
to  their  present  place,  and  used  by  our 
Church  for  many  ages.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  liturgies  of  our  Church  used  before 
the  revision,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  they  also  appear  in  all  the  monuments 
of  the  English  liturgy,  before  the  invasion 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is,  in  fact, 
probable  that  they  are  generally  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Augustine,  a.  d.  595.  In 
this  view,  the  lessons  entitled  epistles 
in  our  liturgy  have  been  used  for  1200 
years  by  the  Church  of  England.  We 
must  consider  this  more  as  a  subject  of 
interest  and  pleasure  than  of  any  great 
importance,  since  all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  Yet  we  may  remark, 
that  the  extracts  read  from  the  epistles  are 
generally  devotional  and  practical,  and, 
tnerefore,  best  adapted  for  ordinary  com- 
prehension and  general  edification. 

EPISTOLER.  In  the  24th  canon,  and 
in  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
find  that  a  special  reader,  entitled  an  epis- 
toler,  is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegiate 
churches,  vested  in  a  cope.  The  canon 
and  the  injunctions  here  referred  to  will  be 
found  under  the  head  Cathedral. 

EPOCH.  A  term  in  chronology  signi- 
fying a  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  the 
succeeding  years  are  numbered.  The  first 
epoch  is  tha  creation  of  the  world,  which, 
according  to  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Archbishop 
Usher  fixes  in  the  year  710  of  the  Julian 
periods,  and  4004  years  before  J&sus 
Christ.  The  second  is  the  deluge,  which, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  1656.  Six  other 
epochs  are  commonly  reckoned  in  sacred 
history :  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
the  calling  of  Abraiiam ;  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt :  the  aedication 
of  the  temple ;  the  end  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
profane  history  are  reckoned  four  epochs: 
the  oera  of  Nabonasser,  or  death  of  Sarda- 
oapalus;  the  reign  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon ; 


the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the 
Persians  ;  and  the  bemnning  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  in  which  our  Sayiour  was 
born. 

ERASTIANS.  So  called  from  Erastus, 
a  German  heretic  of  the  1 6th  century.  The 
pastoral  office,  according  to  him,  was  only 
persuasive,  like  that  of  a  professor  of 
science  over  his  students,  without  any 
power  of  the  keys  annexed.  The  Lobd's 
supper,  and  other  ordinances  Qf  the  gospel, 
were  to  be  free  and  open  to  all.  The 
minister  might  dissuade  the  vicious  and 
unqualified  from  the  communion, but  might 
not  refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  censure; 
the  punishment  of  all  onences,  either  of  a 
civil  or  religious  nature,  being  referred  to 
the  civil  magistrate. 

ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
books  of  Scripture,  which  were  always  ex- 
cluded the  Jewish  canon,  and  are  too 
absurd  to  be  admitted' as  canonical  by  the 
Romanists  themselves.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  written  in  Greek, 
by  some  Hellenistical  Jews,  though  some 
imagine  that  they  were  first  written  in 
ChaTdee,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Greek.  It  is  uncertain  when  they  were 
composed,  though  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  author  wrote  before  Josephus. 

The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  his- 
torical, and  gives  an  account  of  the  retum 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  estao- 
lishment  of  divine  worship.  The  truth  it 
contains  is  borrowed  from  the  canonical 
books  of  Ezra  (or  Esdras,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  call  him,  and  thence  term  these 
books,  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  Es- 
dras) ;  the  rest  is  exceeding  fabulous  and 
trifling:  this  book  however  is  by  the 
Greeks  allowed  to  be  canonical.  The  se- 
cond book  of  Esdras  is- written  in  the  pro- 
phetical way,  and  pretends  to  visions  and 
revelations,  but  so  ridiculous  and  ab.surd, 
that  the  spirit  of  God  could  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  dictating  of  them.  The  author 
believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
hand,  and  that  all  the  souls  both  of  good 
and  bad  men  would  be  delivered  out  of 
hell  after  the  day  of  judgment.  He  speaks 
of  two  monstrous  animals  created  by  GrOD 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
make  a  feast  with  them  for  all  the  elect, 
after  the  resurrection.  He  says,  that  the 
ten  tribes  are  gone  into  a  certain  country, 
which  he  calls  Arseret;  that  Ezra  re- 
paired the  whole  body  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  were  entirely  lost;  and  he 
•peaks  of  Jesus  Christ  ana  his  apostles  ia 
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BO  clear  a  manner,  that  the  gospel  itself  is 
not  more  express. 

ESPOUSE,  ESPOUSALS.  A  ceremony 
of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obliga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  marriB£;e.  It 
\vas  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  two 
pMurties,  which  usually  preceded  the  mar- 
riage some  considerable  time.  The  dis- 
tinction between  espousals  and  marriage 
ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  es- 
pousals in  the  east  are  sometimes  con- 
tracted for  years  before  the  parties  cohabit, 
and  sometimes  in  very  early  youth.  This 
custom  is  alluded  to  figuratively,  as  be- 
tween Gou  and  his  people  (Jer.  ii.  2),  to 
whom  he  was  a  husband.  (Jer.  xxxi.  32.) 
The  apostle  says,  that  he  acted  as  a  kind 
of  assistant  {pronuba)  on  this  occasion 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2)  :  ^^  I  have  espoused  you  to 
Christ,''  that  is,  I  have  arawn  up  the 
writings,  settled  the  agreements,  given 
pledges,  &c.  of  that  union.  (See  Isa.  liv. 
5.    Matt.  XXV.  6.    Rev.  xix.) 

ESSENES.  A  very  ancient  sect,  which 
was  spread  abroad  through  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  They 
maintained  that  religion  consisted  wholly 
in  contemplation  and  silence.  Some  of 
them  passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy ;  others  embraced  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, which  they  considered  as  lawful, 
when  entered  into  with  the  sole  design  of 
propagating  the  species,  and  not  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  lust.  Some  of  them  held 
the  possibility  of  appeasing  the  deity  by 
sacrifices,  though  difierent  from  that  oi  the 
Jews;  and  others  maintained  that  no  offer- 
ing was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of 
a  serene  and  composed  mind,  addicted  to 
the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  They 
looked  upon  the  law  of  Moses  as  an  alle- 
gorical system  of  spiritual  and  mysterious 
truths,  and  renounced,  in  its  explication, 
all  regard  for  the  outward  letter. 

ESTABLISHMENT.  By  a  religious 
establishment  is  generally  meant,  in  the 
present  day,  the  religion,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  not,  which  is  recognised  by  the 
state.  Thus  Presbjrterianism  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  Scotland,  Mahomedanism  that 
of  Turkey.  In  England,  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  estsS>lishment.  It  has  not 
been  endowed  by  the  state,  which  has 
rather  robbed  than  enriched  it ;  nor  has  it 
been  established,  like  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
But  being  endowed  by  individual  piety,  it 
was  for  many  ages  the  only  community  in 
this  country,  which  even  pretended  to  be 
the  Church:  as  such  it  wl»  xecognised  by 


the  state,  and  when  in  process  of  time  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  asserted 
its  independence  of  Rome,  and  reformed 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  it,  it  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  it  always  was,  the  re- 
ligious community  connected  with  the 
state  J  although  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  sect  in  communion  with 
Rome  was  founded  in  England,  and  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  name  and  titles  which 
belong  to  our  ancient  Church,  and  to  her 
alone.  A  slight  reference  to  history  will 
show  what  is  meant.  Soon  after  Augus- 
tine had  been  consecrated,  in  France,  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  see 
was  endowed  with  large  revenues  by  king 
Ethelbert,  who  likewise  established  at 
the  instance  of  the  archbishop,  the  dio- 
ceses of  Rochester  and  London.  The  other 
kings  of  the  Heptarchy  erected  bishoprics 
equal  to  the  size  of  their  kingdoms.  And 
the  example  was  followed  by  their  nobles, 
who  converted  their  estates  mto  parishes, 
erecting  fit  places  of  worship,  and  endow- 
ing them  with  tithes.  (See  Church  of 
Englarid.) 

Thus  was  the  church  established.  For 
many  years  there  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued a  ^ood  understanding  between  the 
civil  ana  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
powers  of  which  were,  in  most  respects, 
as  in  these  days,  blended.  But,  after  the 
moral  world  had  been  subdued,  and  papal 
tyranny  had  been  established  by  the  mar- 
vellous energies  of  Hildebrand,  his  crafty 
successors,  me  popes  of  Rome,  soon  per- 
ceived that,  in  order  to  secure  their  do- 
minion, it  was  important,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  sever  the  alliance  wnich  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Representing  the  Church  as  inde- 
pendent, they  regarded  the  king  as  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  the  pope  as  supreme 
of  the  Church.  No  sectarian  of  the  pre- 
sent day  can  be  more  hostile  to  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  State  than  were  those 
divines,  who.  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
devoted  to  tfie  popedom.  Although  the 
pope,  however,  nad  here  in  England,  as 
elsewhere,  many  creatures  and  advocates, 
yet  many  and  manful  were  the  repulses  he 
met  with  from  our  clergy,  our  kings,  and 
the  people.  His  authonty,  indeed,  was,  in 
this  realm,  a  mere  assumption,  for  he  was 
never  elected  by  any  synod  of  our  Church, 
as  its  head.  Still,  assuming  rights  to  whicn 
he  could  lay  no  lawful  claim,  his  usurpa- 
tions were  continued  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  clergy,  the  monarch,  and 
the  people,  could  bear  the  tyranny  no 
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longer,  but,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  declared 
that  the  pope  was  Jiot  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that,  in  these 
realms,  the  king  is,  as  in  time  past  he  was, 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil,  in  these  his  do- 
minions, supreme.  This  is  the  fact,  and 
the  history  of  the  fact.  The  property  of 
the  Church  remains  with  those  who  have 
descended  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
clergy  to  whom  it  was  originally  granted. 
If  our  title  be  disputed,  it  devolves  upon 
the  adversary  to  establish  a  prior  claim. 
This  the  Protestant  dissenter  aoes  not  at- 
attempt  to  do;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  dissenters,  we  know,  that 
instead  of  being  descended  from  the  ori- 
ginal grantees,  their  line  of  succession 
began  at  Rome  scarcely  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  Nor  can  they  claim  on  the 
ground  of  greater  similarity  of  doctrine,  for 
transubstantiatioii,  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images,  half  communion,  constrained 
celibacy,  &c.,  the  doctrines  and  practices 
which  distinguish  the  modern  Romanists, 
were  unknown  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  Church. 
Admitting  then,  that  we  may  differ  in 
some  particulars  of  practice  from  our  an- 
cestors, yet  certainly  we  do  not  differ 
from  them  so  much  as  the  modern  Ro- 
manists. 

ESTHER.  The  book  of  Esther  is  a 
canonical  book  of  Scripture,  containing 
the  history  of  Esther.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  whether  it  was  a  canonical 
book  among  the  Jews.  St.  Jerome  and 
other  Christian  writers  maintain  the  af- 
firmative, but  St.  Athanasius  and  some 
others,  incline  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
It  has,  however  been  received  as  canonical 
by  the  Church.  The  last  six  chapters,  be- 
ginning at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
These  are  probably  a  composure  of  several 
pieces  collected  by  the  Hellenistical  Jews, 
and  are  therefore  deservedly  thrown  out 
of  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books  by  the 
Protestant  Church;  but  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  hold  them  canonical.  As 
to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
there  is  great  uncertainly.  Many  of  the 
Christian  fathers  attribute  this  history  to 
Ezra.  Eusebius,  believes  it  to  be  more 
modern.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Joachim 
the  high-priest,  the  grandson  of  Josedec. 
Most  conceive  Mordecai  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it,  and  join  Esther  with  him  in 
the  composition  of  it.  M.  Du  Pin  con- 
jectures, that  the  great,  synagogue,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  this  remarkable  event, 


and  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  feast 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  compo- 
sed, which  they  approved  and  placed  in 
the  canon  of  their  sacred  books. 

ETERNITY.  That  mysterious  attribute 
of  God  which  implies  his  existence  as 
without  end,  so  without  beginning.  The 
self-existent  Being,  observes  Dr.  Clarke, 
must  of  necessity  be  eternal.  The  ideas 
of  eternity  and  self-existence  are  so  closely 
connected,  that,  because  something  must 
of  necessity  be  eternal,  independently  and 
without  any  outward  cause  of  its  being, 
therefore  it  must  necessarily  be  self-ex- 
istent: and,  because  it  is  impossible  but 
sometning  must  be  self-existent,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  it  must  likewise  be 
eternal.  To  be  self-existent,  is  to  exist 
by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself.  Now  this  necessity  being 
absolute,  and  not  depending  upon  any 
thing  external,  must  be  always  unalterably 
the  same,  nothing  being  alterable  but  what 
is  capable  of  being  affected  by  somewhat 
without  itself.  That  bein^,  therefore, 
which  has  no  other  cause  of  its  existence 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  own 
nature,  must,  of  necessity,  have  existed 
from  everlasting,  without  beginning,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  exist  to  everlasting, 
without  end. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  eternal  exist- 
ence, it  is  manifest  it  herein  infinitely 
transcends  the  manner  of  the  existence  of 
all  created  beings,  even  of  such  as  shall 
exist  for  ever;  that  whereas  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  their  finite  minds  to  comprehend 
all  that  is  past,  or  to  understand  perfectly 
all  things  that  are  present,  mucn  less  to 
know  all  that  is  future,  or  to  have  entirely 
in  their  power  anything  that  is  to  come, 
but  their  thoughts,  and  knowledge,  and 
power,  must,  of  necessity,  have  degrees 
and  periods,  and  be  successive  and  tran- 
sient as  the  things  themselves :  the  eternal, 
supreme,  cause,  on  the  contrary,  must  oi 
necessity  have  such  a  perfect,  independ- 
ent, unchangeable  comprehension  of  all 
things,  that  there  can  be  no  one  point  or 
instant  of  his  eternal  duration,  wherein  all 
things  that  are  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
will  not  be  as  entirely  known  and  repre- 
sented to  him  in  one  single  thought  or 
view ;  and  all  things  present  and  future  be 
as  equally  and  entirely  in  his  power  and 
direction  as  if  there  was  really  no  succesk 
sion  at  all,  but  all  things  were  actually 
present  at  once. 

This  is,  in  reality,  the  most  incompre- 
hensible of  the  divine  attributes.    God  is 
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without  beginning;  the  Father,  always  a 
Father,  without  oeginning:  the  Son,  al- 
ways the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
without  beginning;  the  Holy  Ghost,  al- 
ways proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  without  beginning ;  the  one  God, 
always  existing  in  me  Trinity  of  his  per- 
sons, without  beginning. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
everlasting^  without  bodjr,  parts,  or  pas- 
sions; of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness; the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisiole ;  and  in  the 
unity  of  this  Godhead,  there  be  Three  Per- 
sons, of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity j 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
— Article  I. 

EUCHARIST.  (From  r^xapftrria,  giving 
of  thanks.)  (See  Communionj  Lord's  Sup- 
per, Elements^  Consecration  of  the  Elements, 
Sacrament,  Sacrifice,  Real  Presence.)  Sacra- 
mentum  eucharistioB  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Lord's  supper  in  our  Latin  articles, 
signifying,  properly,  thanksgiving  or  bless- 
ing, and  fitly  denoting  this  holy  service  as 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It 
occurs  in  Ignatius,  Irensus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others;  and  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  in 
many  places. — Waterland,  We  have,  how- 
ever, an  earlier  allusion  to  the  liturgy,  un- 
der the  title  of  eucharistia,  or  thanksgiving, 
in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians; where,  in  forbidding  and  rea- 
soning against  the  practice  of  some  per- 
sons, who  used  the  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues  in  an  improper  manner,  namely, 
by  celebrating  the  liturgy  in  an  unknown 
lan^age,  he  says,  "  when  thou  shalt  bless 
with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occu- 
pieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen 
at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
fltandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?"  (1  Cor 

xiv.  1 6.)  iml  iw  tiXoYncjjf  rw  trvt^nari  h  dvairXripCiif 
rdv  r&mv  ro0  iituyrov  ircuf  iptX  rd   d/thif   M  rfj   ail 

HxaptoTia;  iirttSffi  TtXiytttfOVKolSt.  The  meaning 
of  this  passage  is  obvious :  'Mf  thou  shalt 
bless  the  bread  and  wine  in  an  unknown 
language,  which  has  been  given  to  thee 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  shall  the  laymen 
say  Amen,  ^so  be  it,'  at  the  end  of  thy 
thanksgiving  or  liturgy,  seeing  he  under- 
Btandetn  not  what  thou  sayest  ?  It  is  un- 
deniable that  St  Paul  in  this  place  uses 
exactly  the  same  expressions  to  describe 
the  supposed  action  as  he  has  employed  a 
short  time  before  in  designating  the  sacra- 
ments of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and 
describing  our  Lord's  conseoration  at  the 


last  supper.  T<J  mrfiptov  rfl(  ciiXoyias  d  ciXoyoHfttv, 
oixl  KOiviovla  rod   ai/taroS  roC  XpioroiJ  itrrt ;   **  the 

cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?"  (1 

Cor.  X.  16.)  'Or6pcoj  'iriaoSs  i¥  rii  vwri  ^  irapi* 
SiioTOt  l\a0tv  &pT9¥,   Kol  f^apiffr^ffa;  iK\aat,       (1 

Cor.  xi.  23.)  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  in  the 
same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took 
bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
brake  it."  The  language  of  St.  Paul  also 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  action  which  he  describes,  is 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  description 
given  by  Justin  Martyr  of  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist.  Then  bread  and  a  cup 
of  water  and  wine  is  offered  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  brethren ;  and  he,  taking  them, 
sends  up  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father 
of  all,  in  tne  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  makes  a  very  long 
thanksgiving,  because  God  has  thought  us 
worthy  of  these  things.  And  when  he  has 
ended  the  prayers  and  thanksgiving,  all 
the  people  that  are  present  signify  their 
approbation,  saying,  Amen.  For  Amen  in 
the  Hebrew  language  signifies  "  so  be  it." 
Here  we  observe  the  "president"  corre- 
sponding to  the  person  who  "blesses," 
according  to  St.  Paul,  and  performs  the 
•* thanksgiving."  The  "people"  corre- 
sponding to  the  "unlearned  person"  (or 
laymen,  as  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  in- 
terpret the  word)  of  St.  Paul,  and  replying 
Amen,  "  so  be  it,"  at  the  end  of  the  thanks- 
giving in  both  passages.  If  we  refer  to 
all  the  ancient  and  primitive  liturgies  of 
the  East  and  of  Greece,  the  peculiar  appli- 
cability of  St.  Paul's  argument  to  the  Chris- 
tian liturgy  will  appear  still  more.  In  the 
liturgy  of  Constantinople  or  Greece,  which 
has  probably  been  always  used  at  Corinth, 
the  bishop  or  priest  takes  bread,  ana 
"  blesses"  it  in  the  course  of  a  very  long 
"  thanksffiving,"  at  the  end  of  which  all 
the  people  answer,  "Amen."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  liturgies  of  Antioch  and 
Cssarea,  and,  in  fine,  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  East  and  Greece  through  which  St. 
Paul  bare  rule  or  founded  churches.  It 
may  be  added,  that  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
instance  in  the  writings  of  the  most  primi- 
tive fathers,  in  which  tne  Amen  is  ever  said 
to  have  been  repeated  at  the  end  of  an 
office  containing  Doth  blessing  and  thanks- 
giving, except  in  the  liturgy  of  the  eucha- 
rist. 

All  this  shows  plainly  that  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul  applies  immediately  and  di- 
rectly to  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament. 
Whether  we  regard  his  own  previous  e.\- 
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pressions,  the  language  and  the  words  of 
the  earliest  fathers,  or  the  customs  of  the 
primitive  Church  exhibited  iu  the  ancient 
liturgies,  we  see  the  accurate  coincidence 
between  the  case  which  he  refers  to,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. — Palmers 
Origines  Liturgicaiy  p.  114. 

EUCHARISTIC.  Belonging  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ho) V  eucharist ;  or.  in  a  larger 
sense,  having  the  character  oi  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

EUCHELAION.  (Gr.)  The  oil  of  prayer. 
To  such  penitents  (in  the  Greek  Church) 
as  are  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  any  mor- 
tal sin,  as  adultery,  fornication,  or  pride, 
is  administered  the  sacrament  of  n  wx^Xoiov, 
Euchelaioiij  which  is  performed  by  the 
bishop,  or  archbishop,  assisted  by  seven 
priests,    and    begins    with    this    prayer. 

EAatw  r/Jj  <nrXayWaf .   &c.   t.   6,    "OLorcl,  who 

with  the  oil  of  thy  mercies  hast  healed  the 
wounds  of  our  souls,  do  thou  sanctify  this 
oil,  that  those  who  are  anointed  therewith 
may  be  freed  from  their  infirmities,  and 
from  all  corporeal  and  spiritual  evils.^' 
This  oil  of  prayer  is  pure  and  unmixed  oil, 
without  any  other  composition ;  a  quantity 
whereof,  sufficient  to  serve  for  the  whole 
year,  is  consecrated,  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Holy  Week,  by  the  archbishop,  or  bishop. 
The  Eucliclaion  of  the  Greeks  answers  to 
the  Extreme  Unction  of  the  Romanists. 

Iu  the  administration  of  tliis  oil  of  prayer, 
the  priest  dips  some  cotton  at  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and  therewith  anoints  the  penitent, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the  forehead, 
on  the  chin,  on  each  cheek,  and  on  the 
backs  and  palms  of  the  hands :  after  which 
he  repeats  this  prayer.  Uarep  uyu  larpc  nov 
xpvxtovf  &c.  i.  e.  "Holy  Father,  physician 
of  souls  and  bodies,  who  hast  sent  thine 
only  son  Jesus  Christ,  healing  infirmities 
anci  sins,  to  free  us  from  death ;  heal  this 
thy  servant  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  infir- 
mities, and  give  him  salvation  and  the 
grace  of  thy  Curist,  through  the  prayers 
of  our  more  than  holy  lady,  the  mother  of 
God,  the  eternal  Virgin,  tlEirou^h  the  assist- 
ance of  the  glorious,  celestial,  and  incor- 
Eoreal  powers,  through  the  virtue  of  the 
oly  and  life-giving  cross,  of  the  holy  and 
glorious  prophet,  the  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  the  holy  and  glorious 
apostles." — Ricaut. 

EUCHOLOGION.  (From  tixh,  preces. 
and  X(Jyos,  sermo.)  The  name  of  a  liturgical 
book  of  the  Greek  Church,  containing  a 
collection  of  divine  services  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  conferring  of 
orders,  and  other  religious  offices:  it  is 


properly  their  ritual,  containing  eveTythiag 
relating  to  religious  ceremonies.  Father 
Simon  observes,  that  several  of  the  most 
considerable  divines  of  that  Church,  in 
Europe,  met  at  Rome  under  pope  Urban 
VIIL,  to  examine  the  euchologion ;  Mori- 
nus,  who  was  one  of  the  congregation, 
mentions  this  ritual  in  his  book  De  Coih 
gregationibus :  the  greatest  part  of  the  di- 
vines being  influenced  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  school-men,  were  willing  to  refonn 
this  Greek  ritual  by  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  if  there  had  been  some  heresies 
in  it,  or  rather  some  passages  which  made 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in- 
valid; but  some  who  more  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  controversy,  opposed  the 
censure  of  the  euchologian :  tney  proved 
this  ritual  was  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greek  Church  before  the  schism  of 
Pholins,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  conki 
not  be  condemned,  without  condemning 
all  the  old  Eastern  communion. 

EUDOXIANS.  Certain  heretics  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  whose  founder  was 
Eudoxius,  adl^ering  to  the  errors  of  the 
Aetians  and  Eunomians,  affirming  the  Sox 
to  be  diiferently  affected  in  his  will  from 
the  Father,  and  made  of  nothing. 

EULOGIZE.  {Gr.)  So  the  Greek 
Church  calls  the  Panis  benedictuSj  or  bread. 
over  which  a  blessing  is  pronounced,  ana 
which  is  distributed  to  those  who  are  un- 
qualified to  communicate.  The  name 
Eulogia  was  likewise  anciently  given  to 
the  consecrated  pieces  of  bread  which  the 
bishops  and  priests  sent  to  each  other  for 
the  keeping  up  a  friendly  correspondence: 
those  priests  likewise,  which  w^ere  made 
out  ot  respect  or  obligation,  were  called 
Eulogia. 

St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  having  sent  five 
Eulogia  at  one  time  to  Romanian,  speaks 
to  him  in  these  terms:  '-That  I  may  not 
be  wanting  in  the  duties  of  brotherly  love, 
I  send  you  five  pieces  of  bread,  of  the 
ammunition  of  the  warfare  of  Jesus  Christ, 
under  whoso  standard  we  fight,  following 
the  laws  of  temperance  and  sobriety." 

EUNOMIANS.  A  sect  so  called  from 
Eunomius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  Christianity ;  he  was  constituted  bishop 
of  Cyzicum,  and  stoutly  defended  the 
Arian  heresy,  maintaining  that  the  Father 
was  of  a  difTerent  nature  from  the  Sok 
because  no  creature  could  be  like  his 
creator :  he  held  that  the  Son  of  God  did 
not  substantially  unite  himself  to  the 
human  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  and  his 
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operations;  he  afRrmed  blasphemously 
that  he  knew  God  as  well  as  GoDhimseli ; 
and  those  that  were  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  he  rebaptized,  and 
was  so  averse  to  the  mystery,  that  he 
forbad  the  trinal  immersion  at  baptism. 
Upon  divulging  his  tenets,  he  was  expelled 
Cyzicum  and  forced  also  to  leave  Samo- 
sata,  where  he  was  also  obtruded  by  the 
Arian  faction.  Yalens  restored  him  to 
Cyzicum.  but  being  again  expelled  by  the 
people,  he  applied  himself  to  Eudoxius  at 
Constantinople. 

EUSTATHIANS.  A  denomination  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  derived  their  name 
from  Eustathius,  a  monk.  This  man  was 
the  occasion  of  great  disorders  and  divi- 
sions in  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries  ;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
was  condemned  and  excommunicated  by 
the  Council  of  Gangra,  which  was  held 
soon  after  that  of  Nice. 

EUTYCHIANS.  Heretics  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  followers  of  the  error  of 
Eutychies,  who  being  a  Constantinopolitan 
abbot,  and  contending  against  Nestorius, 
fell  into  a  new  heresy :  he  and  his  follow- 
ers affirmed  that  Christ  was  one  thing,  the 
Word  another ;  they  denied  the  flesh  of 
Christ  to  be  like  ours,  but  said  he  had  a 
celestial  body,  which  passed  through  the 
Virgin  as  through  a  channel ;  that  there 
were  two  natures  in  Christ  before  the 
hypost'atical  union,  but  that,  after  it,  there 
was  but  one  compounded  of  both ;  and 
thence  concluded  that  the  divinity  of 
Christ  both  suffered  and  died.  Being 
condemned  in  a  Synod  at  Constantinople, 
he  appealed  to  the  emperor:  after  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  obtained  a  synod  at  Ephe- 
sus,  called  Latrocinium,  or  the  assembly 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  wherein  he  got 
bis  heresy  to  be  approved :  however  in  the 
second  general  council  under  Marcion, 
A.  D.  451,  his  errors  were  a  second  time 
condemned. 

EVANGEL.  (From  eo,  hencj  and  avyeXia, 
nuncium,^  The  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  re- 
vealed history  of  our  blessed  Lord's  life. 

EVANGELICAL.  Agreeable  to  the 
Gosoel,  or  ^'  evangel.''  The  term  is  used 
by  that  class  of  Dissenters  whose  private 
judgment  leads  them  to  regard  as  scrip- 
tural the  fact  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and 
atonement,  to  distinguish  them  from  an- 
other class  of  Dissenters  whose  private 
judgment  leads  them  to  hold  these  sacred 
truths  as  unscriptural.  (See  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,)     The  name  is  some- 


times given  to  those  persons  who  conform 
to  the  Church,  but  whose  notions  are  sup- 
posed more  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  Dissenters  than  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church :  thereby  most  un- 
justly insinuating  that  the  principles  of  all 
consistent  members  of  the  Church  are  not 
according  to  the  gospel.  The  use  of  terms 
of  distinction  among  members  of  the 
Church  is  much  to  be  reprobated:  among 
sects  it  cannot  be  avoided.  In  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  of  the  words,  he  who  is 
truly  evangelical  must  be  a  true  member 
of  the  Church,  and  every  true  member  of 
the  Church  must  be  truly  evangelical. 

EVANGELISTS.  Persons  chosen  bv 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel.  It 
being  impracticable  for  the  twelve  only  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  world,  Philip, 
among  others  was  engaged  in  this  func- 
tion. As  for  their  rank  in  the  Church,  St. 
Paul  places  them  after  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  but  before  the  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, which  makes  Theodoret  call  them 
apostles  of  the  second  rank :  they  had  no 
particular  flock  assigned,  as  bishops  or 
ordinary  pastors,  but  travelled  from  one 
place  to  another,  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  apostles,  to  whom 
they  returned  after  they  had  executed  their 
commission,  so  that,  in  short,  this  office 
being  extraordinary,  expired  with  the 
apostles. 

The  title  of  Evangelists  is  now  more 
particularly  given  to  those  four  holy  per- 
sons who  wrote  the  history  of  our  Saviour. 

EVENS,  or  VIGILS.  The  nights  or 
evenings  before  certain  holidays  of  the 
Church.  Viffils  are  derived  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  Christianity.  In  those 
times  of^  persecution  Christians  held  their 
assemblies  iit  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid 
detection.  On  these  occasions  they  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  Christ's  death  in 
the  holy  mysteries.  When  persecution 
had  intermitted  and  finally  ceased  al- 
though Christians  were  able  to  celebrate 
all  their  rites,  and  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  daytime,  yet  a  custom  which 
had  commenced  from  necessity  was  re- 
tained from  devotion  and  choice.  The 
reason  why  some  of  the  festivals  have 
evens  or  vigils  assigned,  and  some  have 
notj  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  festivals 
which  have  no  vigils  fall  generally  be- 
tween Christmas  and  the  Purification,  or 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  which 
were  always  esteemed  such  seasons  of 
joy  that  the  Church  did  not  think  fit  to  in- 
termingle them  with  any  days  of  fasting 
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and  humiliation.  To  this  rule  there  are 
exceptions,  which  may  be  severally  ac- 
counted for,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  rule. 
The  holy  days  which  have  vigils  may  be 
seen  in  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  table  of 
the  vigils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence  to 
be  observed  in  the  year. 

[There  are  no  vigils  recognized  in  the 
American  Church,  the  English  table  of 
vigils  being  left  out  by  our  reviewers.] 

EVEN-SONG.  (See  LUurgy,  Common 
Prayer.)  Evening  prayer,  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  sung  or  said.  The  office 
of  even-song,  or  evening  prayer,  is  a  judi- 
cious abridgment  of  th&offices  of  even-song 
and  complme,  as  used  in  our  Church  be- 
fore the  Reformation  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  revisers  of  our  offices  formed  the  in- 
troduction to  evening  prayer  from  those 
parts  of  both  vespers  and  compline  which 
seemed  best  suited  to  this  place,  and 
which  presented  uniformity  with  the  intro- 
duction to  morning  prayer. 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS.  A 
festival  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches 
observed  on  the  14th  of  December.  It  is 
founded  on  the  following  legend : 

In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  sacked  Jerusalem,  and,  together 
with  other  plunder,  carried  off  that  part  of 
the  cross  left  there  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
vioujR^  by  the  empress  Helena,  which  he 
sent  into  Persia.  After  many  battles,  in 
which  the  Persian  was  always  defeated. 
Heraclius  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  recover 
the  cross.  This  pnnce  carried  it  to  Jeru- 
salem himself  J  and,  laying  aside  his  im- 
perial ornaments,  marched  with  it  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  top  of  mount  Calvary, 
from  whence  it  had  been  taken.  The 
memory  of  this  action  was  perpetuated  by 
the  festival  of  the  re-establishment,  or  (as 
it  is  now  called)  the  exaltation  of  the  cross. 

The  latter  name  was  given  to  this  festi- 
val, because  on  this  day  they  exalted  or 
set  up  the  cross  in  the  great  church  at 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  show  it  to  the 
people. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ORDERS.  By 
Canon  35,  the  bishop,  before  he  admit 
any  person  to  holy  orders,  shall  diligently 
examine  him,  in  the  presence  of  those 
ministers  that  shall  assist  him  at  the 
imposition  of  hands;  and  if  the  bishop 
have  any  lawful  impediment,  he  shall 
cause  the  said  ministers  carefully  to  exa- 
mine every  such  person  so  to  be  ordered. 
And  if  any  bishop  or  suffragan  shall  admit 
any  to  sacred  orclers  who  is  not  so  exami- 
ned and  qualified  as  befbre  we  have  or- 


dained [viz.  in  Canon  34],  the  archbishop 
of  his  province  having  notice  thereof,  and 
being  assisted  therein  by  one  bishop,  shall 
suspend  the  said  bishop  or  suffragan  so 
offending,  from  making  either  deacons  or 
priests  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Of  common  right,  this  examination  per- 
taineth  to  the  archdeacon,  saith  Linwood ; 
and  so  saith  the  canon  law.  in  which  this 
is  laid  down  as  one  brancn  of  the  arch- 
deaconal  office.  Which  is  also  supposed 
in  our  present  form  of  ordination,  both  of 
priests  and  deacons,  where  the  archdea- 
con's office  is  to  present  the  persons  that  are 
apt  and  meet.  And  for  the  regular  method 
of  examination,  we  are  referred  by  Lin- 
wood to  the  canon  upon  that  head,  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  viz.  When 
the  bishop  intends  to  hold  an  ordination, 
all  who  are  desirous  to  be  admitted  into 
the  ministery  are  to  appear  on  the  fourth 
day  before  the  ordination;  and  then  the 
bishop  shall  appoint  some  of  the  priests 
attending  him.  and  others  skilled  m  the 
divine  law,  ana  exercised  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical sanctions,  who  shall  diligently  exa- 
mine the  life,  age,  and  title  of  the  persons 
to  be  ordained;  at  what  place  they  had 
their  education;  whether  they  be  well 
learned ;  whether  they  be  instructed  in  the 
law  of  God  ;  and  they  shall  be  diligently 
examined  for  three  days  successively;  and 
so  on  the  Saturday,  they  who  are  approved 
shall  be  presented  to  the  bishop. 

[Upon  the  learning  of  those  who  are  to 
be  ordained,  the  general  convention  of  1838 
passed  the  following  canon  : 

Canon  V.  Of  the  Learning  of  those  vjho 
are  to  be  ordained.  Section  1.  No  person 
shall  be  ordained  in  this  Church  until  he 
shall  have  satisfied  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyters  by  whom  he  shall  be  examined, 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  holy 
scriptures,  can  read  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  original  Greek,  is  adequately 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  and  that 
he  hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  church  history, 
and  hath  paid  attention  to  composition  and 
pulpit  eloquence,  as  means  of  giving  addi- 
tional efficacy  to  his  labors;  unless  the 
bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese,  has  dispensed 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  and  other  branches  of  learning 
not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  in  consideration 
of  such  other  qualifications  for  the  Gospel 
Ministry  as  are  set  forth  in  section  4  of 
Canon  IV.    The  dispensation  with  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  Canon  IV.] 

EXAMINATION  BEFORE  INSTITU- 
TION. In  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  bishops  of  the 
several  dioceses  had  them  under  their  own 
immediate  care,  and  the  clergy  living  in 
a  community  with  them,  whom  they  sent 
abroad  to  several  parts  of  their  dioceses, 
as  they  saw  occasion  to  employ  them ;  but, 
bv  degrees,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
place  presbyters  within  such  a  compass, 
that  they  might  attend  upon  the  service  of 
GrOD  amongst  the  inhabitants.  These  pre- 
cincts, which  are  since  called  parishes, 
were  at  first  much  larger ;  and  when  lords 
of  manors  were  inclined  to  build  churches 
for  their  own  convenience,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  endowments,  to 
oblige  those  who  ofiicialed  in  their  churches 
to  a  diligent  attendance:  upon  this,  the 
several  bishops  were  very  well  content  to 
let  those  patrons  have  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  those  churches,  provided  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  those  per- 
sons, and  that  it  were  not  deferred  beyond 
snch  a  limited  time.  So  that  the  rignt  of 
patronage  is  really  but  a  limited  trust ; 
and  the  bishops  are  still  in  law  the  judges 
of  the  fitness  of  the  persons  to  be  employed 
in  the  several  parts  of  their  dioceses.  The 
patrons  never  nad  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  benefices  upon  their  own  terms;  but 
if  they  did  not  present  fit  persons  witliin 
the  limited  time,  the  care  ot  the  places  did 
return  to  the  bishop,  who  was  then  bound 
to  provide  for  them. 

By  the  statute  Articuli  cleri,  9  Edward 
II.  s.  I.e.  13,  it  is  enacted  as  follows : — 
It  is  (iesired  that  spiritual  persons,  whom 
our  lord  the  king  doth  present  unto  bene- 
fices of  the  Chnrch  (if  the  bishop  will  not 
admit  them,  either  for  lack  of  learning,  or 
for  other  cause  reasonable),  may  not  be 
under  the  examination  of  lay  persons  in 
the  cases  aforesaid,  as  it  is  now  attempted, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  canonical  j  but 
that  they  may  sue  unto  a  spiritual  judge 
for  remedy,  as  right  shall  require.  The 
answer  >-0f  the  ability  of  a  person  pre- 
sented onto  a  benefice  of  the  Church,  the 
examination  belongeth  to  a  spiritual  judge ; 
so  it  hath  been  us^  heretofore,  and  shall 
be  hereafter. 

EXARCH.  An  ofllcer  in  the  Greek 
Charch,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the 
moTinces  allotted  to  him,  in  order  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  clergy;  take  cognizance  of  eoclesi- 
Sitieal  causes ;  the  manner  of  celebrating 
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divine  service;  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  particularly  confession:  the 
observance  of  the  canons ;  monastic  dis- 
cipline ;  affairs  of  marriages ;  divorces,  &c. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  is  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  whereby  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  pronounced  is  for  the  time  cast 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

Excommunication  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
lesser  and  the  greater:  the  lesser  excom- 
munication is  the  depriving  the  ofiender  of 
the  use  of  the  sacraments  and  divine  wor- 
ship ;  and  this  sentence  is  passed  by  judges 
ecclesiastical,  on  such  persons  as  are  guilty 
of  obstinacy  or  disobedience,  in  not  ap- 
pearing upon  a  citation,  or  not  submitting 
to  penance,  or  other  injunctions  of  the 
court. 

The  greater  excommunication  is  that 
whereby  men  are  deprived  not  only  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  benefits  of  divine  offi- 
ces, but  of  the  society  and  conversation  of 
the  faithful. 

If  a  person  be  excommunicated  gene- 
rally ;  as  if  the  judge  say,  /  excommunicate 
such  a  person^  this  shall  be  understood  of 
the  greater  excommunication. 

The  law  in  many  cases  infiicts  the  cen- 
sure of  excommunication  ipso  ficio  upon 
ofienders;  which  nevertheless  is  not  in- 
tended so  as  to  condemn  any  person  with- 
out a  lawful  trial  for  his  offence :  but  he 
must  first  be  found  guilty  in  the  proper 
court ;  and  then  the  law  ^ives  that  judg- 
ment. And  there  ar6  divers  provincial 
constitutions,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
this  sentence  shall  not  be  pronounced  (in 
ordinary  cases)  without  previous  moni- 
tion or  notice  to  the  parties,  which  also  is 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  canon  law. 

By  Canon  65,  all  ordinaries  shall  in  their 
several  jurisdictious  carefully  see  and  give 
order,  that  as  well  those  who  for  obstinate 
refusing  to  frequent  divine  service  esta- 
blished by  public  authority  within  this 
realm  of  England,  as  those  also  (especi- 
ally those  of  the  better  sort  and  condition) 
who  for  notorious  contumacy,  or  other  no- 
table crimes,  stand  lawfully  excommuni- 
cate (unless  within  three  months  immedi- 
ately after  the  said  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication pronounced  against  them,  they  re- 
form themselves,  and  obtain  the  benefit  of 
absolution),  be  every  six  months  ensuing, 
as  well  in  the  parish  church  as  in  the  ca- 
thedral charch  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  remain,  by  the  minister  openly  in  the 
time  of  divine  service  upon  some  Sunday 
denounced  and  declared  excommunicatCi 
that  others  may  be  thereby  both  admo- 
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iiUhed  to  refrain  their  company  and  Bociety, 
and  excited  the  rather  to  procure  a  writ 
de  excommunicato  capiendo,  thereby  to  brir>g 
and  reduce  them  into  due  order  and  obe- 
dience. Likewise  the  registrar  of  every 
ecclesiastical  court  shall  yearly,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  duly  certify 
the  archbishop  of  the  province  ox  all  and 
sin<;ular  the  premises  aforesaid. 

By  Canon  68.  If  the  minister  refuse  to 
bury  any  corpse,  except  the  party  deceased 
were  denounced  and  excommunicated  by 
the  greater  excommunication,  for  some 
grievous  and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man 
able  to  testify  of  his  repentance,  he  shall 
be  suspended  by  the  bishop  from  his  mi- 
nistry for  the  space  of  three  months. 

But  by  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  burial  ofRce  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  that  die  excommunicate. 

[The  law  of  the  American  Church  as 
expressed  by  the  42d  canon  of  1832,  is  as 
follows : — 

Section  1.  If  any  persons  within  this 
Church  offend  their  brethren  by  any 
wickedness  of  life,  such  persons  shall  be 
repelled  from  the  holy  communion,  agree- 
ably to  the  rubric. 

Section  2.  There  being  the  provision 
in  the  second  rubric  before  the  commu- 
nion service,  requiring  that  every  minister 
repelling  from  the  communion  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  same  to  the  ordinary ;  it 
is  hereby  provided,  that  on  the  information 
to  the  effect  stated  being  laid  before  the 
ordinary,  that  is,  the  bishop,  it  shall  not  be 
his  duty  to  institute  an  inquiry,  unless 
there  be  a  complaint  made  to  him  in  writ- 
ing by  the  repelled  party.  But  on  receiv- 
ing complaint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
bishop,  unless  he  think  fit  to  restore  him 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  cause  as- 
signed by  the  minister,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry, as  may  be  directed  by  the  canons 
of  the  diocese  in  which  the  event  has 
taken  place.  And  the  notice  given  as  above 
by  the  minister,  shall  be  a  sufficient  pre- 
sentation of  the  party  repelled. 

Section  3.  In  the  case  of  a  great  he- 
niousness  of  offence  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  they  maybe  proceed- 
ed against  to  the  depriving  them  of  all  pri- 
vileges of  church  membership,  according 
to  such  rules  or  process  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Convention,  and 
until  such  rules  and  process  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  such  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
different  State  Conventions.] 

EXEDRiE.  (Lat.)  In  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  the  general  name   of  sach 


building  as  were  distinct  from  the  main 
body  of  the  churches,  and  yet  within  the 
bounds  of  the  church,  taken  in  its  largest 
sense.  Thus  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the 
church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre.  says.  "  When 
that  curious  artist  had  finisced  his  famous 
structure  within,  he  then  set  himself  about 
the  exedra^  or  building  that  ioined  one  to 
another  by  the  sides  of  tne  chaich." 
Among  the  xedra,  the  chief  was  the  hap^ 
tery,  or  place  of  baptism. 

EXEMPTION,  in  the  ecciesiaetical 
sense  of  the  word,  means  a  privilege  given 
by  the  pope  to  the  clergy,  and  sometimes 
to  the  laity,  to  exempt,  or  free  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  tneir  respective  ordi- 
naries. 

When  monasteries  began  to  be  erected, 
and  governed  by  abbots  of  great  quality, 
merit,  and  figure, these  men,  to  cover  their 
ambition,  and  to  discharge  themselves 
from  the  subjection  which  they  owed  to 
the  bishops,  procured  grants  from  the  cooit 
of  Rome,  to  be  received  under  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Peter,  and  to  be  put  immedi- 
ately under  subjection  to  the  pope.  This 
reouest  being  for  the  interest  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  ina.smuch  as  it  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity, all  the  monasteries  were  presently 
exempted.  The  chapters  also  of  cathedral 
churches  obtained  exemptions  upon  the 
same  score. 

EXHORTATION.  By  this  general  name 
the  addresses  of  the  minister  to  the  people 
in  the  liturgy  are  called.  While  they  are 
said,  the  people  stand,  in  sign  of  respect- 
ful attention,  but  do  not  repeat  them  after 
the  minister,  since  they  are  not  addresses 
to  the  Almighty  made  in  their  name,  but 
addresses  to  them  only. 

The  ancient  Church,  indeed,  had  no 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daily,  or  at  least 
weekly,  communions  made  it  known  that 
there  was  then  no  solemn  assembly  of 
Christians  without  it,  and  every  one  (not 
under  censure)  was  expected  to  commn- 
nicate.  But  now,  when  the  time  is  some- 
what uncertain,  and  our  long  omissions 
have  made  some  of  us  ignorant,  and 
others  forgetful  of  this  duty ;  most  of  us 
unwilling,  and  all  of  us  more  or  less  in- 
disposed for  it ;  it  was  thought  both  pru- 
dent and  necessary  to  provide  these  ex- 
hortations, to  be  read  when  the  minister  gives 
warning  of  the  communion,  which  he  is  al" 
ways  to  do,  upon  the  Sunday  or  some  hohfday 
immediately  preceding. 

As  to  the  composures  themselves,  they 
are  so  extraordinary  suitable,  that  if  every 
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communicant  would  duly  weigh  and  con- 
fiider  them,  they  would  be  no  small  help 
towards  a  due  preparation.  The  first  con- 
tains proper  exhortations  and  instructions 
how  to  prepare  ourselves;  the  latter  is 
more  urgent,  and  applicable  to  those  who 
generally  turn  their  backs  upon  those 
holy  masteries,  and  shows  the  dancer  of 
those  vain  and  frivolous  excuses  which  men 
frequently  make  for  their  staying  away. 
For  which  reason  it  is  appointed  by  the 
rubric  to  be  used  instead  of  the  former, 
whenever  the  minister  shall  observe  that 
the  people  are  negligent  to  come. —  Wheatly. 

EXOD  US.  (  From  the  Greek  •  Efo&ir,  go- 
ing out;  the  term  generally  applied  to  toe 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.) 
The  second  book  of  the  Bible  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ac- 
count of  that  part  of  the  sacred  history.  It 
comprehends  the  transactions  of  145  years, 
from  the  death  of  Joseph  in  2369  b.c.  to  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle  in  2114. 
•  EXORCISMS  (from  «f«P««i;«,  to  conjure) 
were  certain  prayers  used  of  old  in  tlie 
Christian  churches  for  the  dispossessing  of 
devils.  This  custom  of  exorcism  is  as 
ancient  as  Christianity  itself,  being  prac- 
tised by  our  Saviour,  the  apostles,  and  the 
primitive  Church  ;  and  the  Christians  were 
so  well  assured  of  the  pre  valency  of  their 
prayers  upon  these  occasions,  that  they 
publicly  ofiered  the  heathens  to  venture 
their  lives  upon  the  success  of  them. 

There  was  a  custom  which  obtained  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  which  was 
to  exorcise  the  baptized  person,  or  to  cast 
Satan  out  of  him.  who  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  his  body  in  his 
unregenerated  state.  But  because,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  many  superstitious  and  un- 
warrantable practices  mixed  with  this  an- 
cient rite,  especially  in  the  Roman  Church, 
oar  Reformers  wisely  thought  fit  to  lay  it 

auite  asid^  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  it 
lese  short  excellent  prayers :  wherein  the 
minister  and  the  congregation  put  up  their 
petitions  to  Almighty  (%d,  that  the  child 
may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
devil,  and  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  di- 
vine grace  and  protection,  without  the  an- 
cient ceremony  attending  it. — Dr.  Nichoils, 
EXORCISTS  were  persons  ordained  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  on  pur- 
pose to  take  care  of  such  as  were  demo- 
niacs, or  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  there  were 
many  persons  who  are  represented  as  pos- 
sessed with  evil  spirits,  and  exorcism  was 
performed  not  by  any  partkiilar  net  of 


men,  but  afterwards  it  was  judged  requi- 
site by  the  bishops  to  appropriate  this  omce 
by  ordination. 

Canon  72.  No  minister  shall,  without 
the  license  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  attempt,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  cast  out  any 
devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  imposture  or  cozenage,  and  aepo- 
sition  from  the  rpinistry. 

In  the  form  of  baptism,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  2  Edward  VI.,  it  was  ordered  thus: 
Then  let  the  priest,  looking  upon  the  chil- 
dren, say,  '^  I  command  thee,  unclean 
spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou 
come  out  and  depart  from  these  infants, 
whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouch- 
safed to  call  to  his  holy  baptism,  to  be 
made  members  of  his  body,  and  of  his 
holjr  congregation ;  therefore,  thou  cursed 
spirit,  remember  thy  sentence,  remember 
thy  judgment,  remember  the  day  to  be  at 
hand  wherein  thou  shall  burn  in  fire  ever- 
lasting, prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels ; 
and  presume  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any 
tyranny  towards  these  infants  whom 
Christ  hath  bought  with  his  precious 
blood,  and  by  this  his  holy  baptism  call- 
ed to  be  of  his  flock." 

EXPECTATION  WEEK.  The  whole 
of  the  interval  between  Ascension  Day 
and  Whitsunday  is  so  called,  because  at 
this  time  the  apostles  continued  in  earnest 
prayer  and  expectation  of  the  Comforter. 

EXPIATION.  A  religious  act,  by 
which  satisfaction  or  atonement  is  made 
for  some  crime,  the  guilt  removed,  and 
the  obligation  to  punish  cancelled.  (Lev. 
XV.  15.) 

EXTRAVAGANTS.  (See  Decretab.) 
A  name  given  to  those  decretal  epistles  of 
the  popes  after  the  Clementines.  The  first 
extravagants  are  those  of  John  XX III., 
successor  to  Clement  V.;  they  were  so 
named  because  at  first,  they  were  not  di- 
gested, nor  ranged  with  the  other  papal 
constitutions,  but  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
detached  from  the  canon  law;  and  they 
retained  the  same  name  when  they  were 
afterwards  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
canon  law.  The  collection  of  decretals,  in 
1483,  were  called  the  common  extrava- 
gants, notwithstanding  they  were  likewise 
embodied  with  the  rest  of  the  canon  law. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  Of  extreme 
unction  the  Romish  Council  of  Trent  as- 
serts, '^  The  holy  unction  of  the  sick  was 
instituted  by  our  Lord  Christ,  as  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Tes- 
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tament,  as  is  implied,  indeed,  in  St.  Mark ; 
but  commended  and  declared  to  the  faith- 
ful by  James,  the  apostle  and  brother  of 
the  LoRP.  "  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
From  which  words,  as  the  Cburch  hath 
learned  from  apostolic  tradition  handed 
down,  she  teaches  the  matter,  form,  proper 
minister,  and  effect  of  this  wholesome  sa- 
crament ;  for  the  Church  has  understood 
that  the  matter  is  oil  blessed  by  the  bishop, 
for  unction  most  aptly  represents  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Swrit  wherewith  the  soul  of 
the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed :  then 
that  the  form  consists  of  these  words,  **  By 
this  anointing,"  &c. 

The  following  are  the  canons  upon  the 
subject  passed  by  that  council. 

Canon  L  Ifany  shall  say,  that  extreme 
unction  is  not  truly  or  properly  a  sacra- 
ment instituted  by  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James; 
but  only  a  rite'  received  from  the  fathers, 
or  a  human  invention;  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. 

Canon  IT.  If  any  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  anointing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer 

frace,  nor  remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick, 
ut  that  it  has  ceased,  as  if  it  were  for- 
merly only  the  grace  of  healing  ;  let  him 
be  accursed. 

Canon  III.  If  any  shall  say,  that  the 
rite  and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church  observes,  is  con- 
trary to  the  sentence  of  the  blessed  apostle 
James,  and,  therefore,  should  be  changed, 
and  may  be  despised  by  Christians  with- 
out sin ;  let  him  oe  accursed. 

Canon  IV.  If  any  shall  say,  that  the 
presbyters  of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James 
directs  to  be  called  for  the  anointing  of 
the  sick,  are  not  priests  ordained  by  the 
bishops,  but  elders  in  afi;e,  in  any  com- 
munity :  and  that,  therefore,  the  priest  is 
not  the  only  proper  minister  of  extreme 
unction  :  let  him  be  accursed. 

Here  the  institution  of  extreme  unction 
by  our  Lord  is  implied  by  Mark,  vi.  13, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  apostles,  that  *'they 
anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them."  Bnt,  by-and-bye  (session  22, 
eh.  1),  we  are  told  that  the  Cnristian priest- 
hood was  not  instituted  until  our  Lord's 
last  supper.  Either,  then,  extreme  unction 
is  no  Bacrament,  or  they  who  are  no  priests 


can  administer  a  sacrament;  for  the  apos- 
tles were  Tiot  priests,  according  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  at  the  time  spoken  of  by 
St.  Mark.  But,  further,  a  sacrament  is  a 
visible  form  of  invisible  grace;  but  the 
passage  in  St.  Mark  speaks  only  of  healine 
the  body,  and,  therefore,  Cajetan,  as  cited 
by  Cath annus,  rejects  this  text  as  inap- 
plicable to  this  sacrament;  and  Suarez 
(in  Part  iii.  disp.  39,  sect.  1,  n.  5),  says, 
that  ^^when  the  apostles  are  said  to  anoint 
the  sick  and  heal  tnem  (Mark,  yi.  13),  this 
was  not  said  in  reference  to  the  sacrament 
of  unction,  because  their  cures  had  not  of 
themselves  an  immediate  respect  to  the 
soul."  Nor  will  this  pretended  sacraroeot 
derive  more  assistance  from  the  paasage  in 
St.  James,  in  whicl^  they  say  that  the  in- 
stitution by  our  Lord  is  proclaimed  and 
declared  by  that  apostle,  at  least  if  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan  is  any  authority,  who  is  thas 
cited  by  Catharinus  in  his  Annotationes, 
Paris,  1535,  p.  191,  de  Sacramento  Une- 
tionis  Exlremse.  '^  Sed  et  quod  scribit 
B.  Jacobus,  '  Infirmatur  quis  in  vobis?' 
&c.  pariter  negat  reyerendissimus  ad  hoc 
sacramentum  pertinere,  ita  scribens.  nee 
ex  verbis,  nee  ex  effectu,  verba  heec  lo- 
quuntur  de  sacramentali  unctione  extreme 
unctionis,  sed  magis  de  unctione  quam 
instituit  Dominus  Jesus  exercendam  in 
sgrotis.  Textus  enim  non  dicit,  Infirma- 
tur quis  ad  mortem  ?  sed  absolute,  Infir- 
matur quis?"  &c.  But  that  this  rite, 
which  they  now  call  a  sacrament,  was  ori- 
ginally applied  chiefly  to  the  healing  of 
tne  body,  is  manifest  from  the  prayers 
which  accompanied  it.  ''CuraqucBsnmus, 
Redemptor  noster,  gratis  Spiritus  Sancti 
Iqmguores  isiius  infirmij^^  and  so  the  direc- 
tions, "  in  loco  ubi  plus  dolor  imminetj  am' 
plius  perungatnr.'^  Let  the  patient  have 
most  oil  applied  in  the  part  wnere  the  pain 
is  greatest. — Sacr.  Gregor.,  by  Menard, 
Pans,  1542,  p.  252.)  From  ail  which  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  this  mat- 
ter must  be  pronounced  **  not  proven." 
Which,  if  it  were  a  mere  opinion,  would 
be  of  no  great  consequence.  But  when 
their  assertion  is  supported  by  anathema, 
and  every  communicant  in  their  Church 
bound  to  believe  it  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, it  serves  to  show  the  cruelty  of  this 
Roman  mother  both  to  her  own  children, 
and  to  them  whom  she  reckons  strangers. 
It  is  in  yain  that  the  Roman  writers  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  their  cause  by  appeak 
to  the  Greek  mysteries.  The  Greek  mys- 
teries and  the  Latin  sacraments  are  not 
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synonymous.  And  as  concerns  ihis  of 
unction,  vhich  (as  its  epithet  "  extreme," 
which  the  Romans  have  added,  implies) 
is  designed  for  persons  in  articuh  mortis^  or 
in  exitu  vita,  as  we  have  it  in  the  third 
chapter,  this  derives  as  little  countenance 
from  the  Greek  Church  as  it  does  from 
St.  James.  For,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
service  of  an ointinji^  is  used  to  persons  in 
any  illness ;  and  is  used  by  them  solely 
for  recovery  from  sickness,  as  the  follow- 
ing prayer  at  the  application  of  the  oil 
clearly  shows.  '*  0  holy  Father,  the  phy- 
sician of  our  souls  and  bodies,  who  didst 
send  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  all  diseases,  and  to 
deliver  us  from  death,  heal  this  thy  ser- 
vant M.  from  the  bodily  infirmity  under 
which  he  now  labors,  and  raise  him  up  by 
the  grace  of  Christ." — Perceval^  Roman 
Schism.     Kingh  Greek  Church. 

EZRA.  One  of  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture  is  called  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

The  book  of  Ezra  was  written  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  author^s  life,  and  com- 
prehends the  transactions  of  about  eighty, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  hundred  years.  It  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus's  edict  for  their  return,  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lonsi- 
manus.  In  this  book  are  recorded  the 
number  of  those  Jews  who  returned  from 
the  captivity,  Cyrus's  proclamation  for  the 
rebuiluing  of  the  temple,  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  thereof,  &c.,  as  already  related. 
Part  of  tliis  book  was  written  in  the  Chal- 
dee  language,  namely,  from  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter ;  all 
the  rest  was  written  in  Hebrew. 

FACULTY  COURT  belongs  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  officer 
is  called  the  Master  of  the  Faculties.  His 
power  is  to  grant  dispensation  to  marry, 
to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to  hold  two 
or  more  benefices  incompatible,  and  such 
like. 

FAITH.  (See  Grau,  Justjficaiion.) 
'*  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  LoRDand  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings.  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a 
roost  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of 
comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in 
the  Homily  of  Justification." — Ariide  XI. 

Faithf  in  its  generic  sense,  either  means 
the  holding  rightly  the  creeds  of  the  Ca- 
tliolic  Church,  or  means  that  very  Catholic 
faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faith- 


fully he  cannot  be  saved.  Thus,  when 
the  priest  is  directed,  in  the  office  for  the 
baptism  of  those  of  riper  years,  to  inquire 
into  the  faith  of  the  candidates,  he  asks 
his  assent  to  one  of  the  creeds:  and,  in 
the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  he 
is  required  to  use  the  same  test,  and  this 
of  course  agrees  with  St.  Paul's  statement: 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  unto  salvation." 

It  should  be  noted,  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  not  because  of  faith  ;  for  there  is 
no  more  '^  merit"  in  our  faith,  than  in  our 
works.  Faith  therefore  is  not  the  cause, 
but  the  condition,  of  our  justification, 
which  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
bounty  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  Christ. 
— Archdeacon  Welchman. 

FAITHFUL.  This  was  the  favorite 
and  universal  name  uniformly  used  in  the 
primitive  Church,  to  denote  those  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  received  by  baptisiQ  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  The  apostolical  epis- 
tles are  all  addressed  to  '^faithful  men," 
that  is,  to  those  who  formed  the  visible 
Church  in  their  respective  localities :  those 
who  had  made  profession  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  holy  baptism. 

FALD  STOOL  A  small  desk,  at  which 
the  litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung  or  said. 
It  is  generally  placed  in  those  churches  in 
which  it  is  used,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
sometimes  near  the  steps  of  the  altar.  This 
word  is  probably  derived  from  the  bar- 
barous Latin, /a/cm,  a  place  shut  up,  a  fold. 

FALDISTORY.  The  episcopal  seat,  or 
throne,  within  the  chancel. 

FALL  OF  MAN.  (See  Original  Sin.) 
The  loss  of  those  perfections  ana  that  hap- 
piness which  his  Maker  bestowed  on  man 
at  liis  creation,  for  the  transgression  of  a 
positive  command,  given  for  the  trial  of  his 
obedience.  This  doctrine  may  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  our  ninth  article: — 
Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following 
of  Adam  fas  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk), 
but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  en- 
gendered  of  the  ofispring  of  Adam,  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  (the  Latin  is  quam 
longissime,  i.  e.  as  far  as  possible)  from 
original  ric^hteousness,  and  is  of  his  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  fiesh 
lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
therefore,  in  every  person  born  into  this 
worid,  it  deserveth  God^s  wrath  and  dam- 
nation. And  this  infection  of  nature  doth 
remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated, 
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whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  in 
Greek  *po¥riiia  vapnT^  which  some  do  ex- 
pound the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some 
the  affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet 
the  apostle  doth  confess  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 
(See  Inqumtion.)  In  order  to  support  the 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  great  privileges  were  bestowed 
upon  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  willing 
to  degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to  become 
familiars  of  the  holy  oflfice.  The  king 
himself  assumed  the  title,  and  was  pro- 
tector of  the  order. 

The  business  of  these  familiars  was  to 
assist  in  the  apprehending  of  such  persons 
as  were  accused,  and  to  carry  tnem  to 
prison;  upon  which  occasion  the  unhappy 
person  was  surrounded  by  such  a  number 
of  these  oflficious* gentlemen,  that  though 
he  was  neither  fettered  nor  bound,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  their 
hands.  As  a  reward  of  tnis  base  employ- 
ment, the  familiars  were  allowed  to  com- 
mit the  most  enormous  actions,  to  debauch, 
assassinate,  and  kill,  with  impunity.  If 
they  happened  to  be  prosecuted  for  any 
crime,  the  Inquisition  took  upon  itself  the 
prosecution,  and  immediately  the  familiar 
entered  himself  as  their  prisoner;  after 
which  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  act  in  all  thmgs  as  if  he  weie 
free. 

A  gentleman,  a  familiar  of  the  holy 
office  at  Corduba,  having  killed  a  person, 
the  inquisitors  were  so  strongly  solicited 
a<rainst  him,  that  they  could  not  help  con- 
demning him  pursuant  to  the  laws.  But 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  familiars  getting 
a  horse  ready  for  him,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
let  him  privately  out  of  prison.  Another, 
being  put  in  prison  for  having  disputed  on 
free-will  and  grace  (for  which  any  other 
person  would  have  been  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity),  was  only  admonished  not 
to  argue  any  more  upon  religion,  and  pre- 
sently set  at  liberty. — Broughion. 

FANATICISM.  When  men  add  to 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the  cause  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  a 
hatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them, 
whether  in  politics  or  religion,  they  fail 
into  fanaticism,  and  thus  violating  the  law 
of  Christian  charity,  are  guilty  of  a  great 
iin. 
FARSE.    An  addition,  used  before  the 


Reformation,  in  the  vemacular  tongae,  to 
the  epistle  in  Latin,  anciently  used  in  some 
churches,  forming  an  explication  or  para- 
phrase of  the  Latin  text,  verse  by  Terse, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  sub- 
deacon  first  repeated  each  verse  of,  the 
epistle  or  lectio  in  Latin,  and  two  choris- 
ters sang  the  farse-  or  explanlltion.  The 
following  is  an  example  from  the  epistle 
with  a  farse  for  new-year's  day.  '*  Good 
people,  for  whose  salvation  God  deigned 
to  clothe  himself  in  flesh,  and  humbly  live 
in  a  cradle,  who  has  the  whole  world  in 
his  hands,  render  him  sweet  thanks,  who 
in  his  life  worked  such  wonders,  and  for 
our  redemption  humbled  himself  even  to 
death." — Lectio  Ejmtola,  Sfc.  Then  follows 
the  lesson  from  tne  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
Titus,  and  then  the  fnrse  proceeds.  "  St 
Paul  sent  this  ditty,"  &c. — See  Bumey^s 
Jiisto-y  of  Music,  ii.  256. 

FASTING.     (See  Abstinence  and  JFhsts.) 
Abstinence  from  food. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Church,  fasting, 
though  not  defined  as  to  its  degree,  is  in- 
culcated at  seasons  of  peculiar  penitence 
and  humiliation,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  devotion  and 
self-denial.      Respecting    its    usefolness, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  until  late  years.     Fast- 
ing was  customary  in  the  Church  of  God 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures.   That  it    was    sanctioned   by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  is  equally  plain. 
And  that  it  was  mtended  to  contmue  in 
the  future  Church  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned :  for  Christ  gave  his  disciples  par- 
ticular instruction   respecting;    it,  and    in 
reprobating  the  abuses  of  it  among  the 
Pharisees,  never  objects  to  its  legitimate 
use.     He  even  declares,  that  after  his  as- 
cension his  disciples  should  fast:  "The 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  they 
shall  fast  in  those  days."     (Luke,  v.  3d.) 
Accordingly,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
occur  several  notices  of  fasting  connected 
with    religious  devotions.    St.    Paul  evi- 
dently practised  it   with  some  degree  of 
frequency.  (2  Cor.  xi.  27.)     He  also  recog- 
nises the  custom,  as  known  in  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  and  makes  some  ob.(«rva- 
tions  implying  its  continuance.     From  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time, 
fasting  has  been  regarded  under  various 
modifications  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
penitence.     In  former  times,   Christiana 
were  exceedingly  strict  in  abstaining  from 
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every  kind  of  food  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  appointed  fast-dayR,  receiving  only  at 
stated  times  what  was  actually  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life.  At  the  season  of 
Lent,  much  time  was  spent  in  mortifica- 
tion and  open  confession  of  sin,  accompa- 
nied by  those  outward  acts  which  tenu  to 
the  control  of  the  body  and  its  appetites: 
a  species  of  godly  discipline  still  associateJ 
with  the  services  of  that  solemn  period  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year. 

In  the  practice  of  fasting,  the  intelligent 
Christian  will  not  rest  in  the  outward  act, 
but  regard  it  only  as  a  means  to  a  good 
end.  All  must  acknowledge  that  this  re- 
straint, even  upon  the  innocent  appetites 
of  the  body,  is  eminently  benencial  in 
assisting  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
brings  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  into 
greater  subservience  to  the  spiritual.  It 
tends  to  prevent  that  heaviness  and  in- 
dolence of  the  faculties,  as  well  as  that 
perturbation  of  the  passions,  which  often 
proceed  from  indulgence  and  repletion  of 
the  body.  It  is  thus  highly  useful  in  pro- 
moting that  calmness  of  mind  and  clear- 
ness of  thought,  which  are  so  very  favor- 
able to  meditation  and  devotion.  The 
great  end  of  the  observance  is  to  ^^  afflict 
the  soul,''  and  to  increase  a  genuiite  con- 
trition of  heart,  and  godly  sorrow  for  sin. 
This  being  understood,  abstinence  will  be 
approved  of  God,  and  made  conducive  to 
a  growth  in  spiritual  life. 

FASTS.  Those  holydays  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  seasons  of 
abstinence  and  peculiar  sorrow  for  sin. 
These  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  includ- 
ing Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  j 
the  Ember  days,  the  three  Rogation  days, 
and  all  the  Fridays  in  the  year  (except 
Christmas-day),  and  the  eves  or  vigils  of 
certain  festivals. 

By  Canon  72,  no  minister  shall,  without 
the  license  and  direction  of  the  bishop 
under  hand  and  seal,  appoint  or  keep 
any  solemn  fasts,  either  publicly,  or  in  any 
private  houses,  other  than  such  as  by  law 
are,  or  by  public  authority  shall  be,  ap- 
pointed, nor  shall  be  wittingly  present  at 
any  of  them ;  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
the  first  fault,  of  excommunication  for  the 
second,  and  of  deposition  from  the  minis- 
try for  the  third. 

By  the  rubric,  the  table  of  vigils,  and 
fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence  to  be  observed 
in  the  year^  is  as  folio weth  (which,  al- 
though not  in  words,  yet  in  substance  is 
the  same  with  what  is  above  expressed  in 
the   aforesaid    statute),  viz.^  the  even  or 


vigils  before  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Caster  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost, 
St.  Matthias,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Peter, 
St  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Thomas,  All  Saints.  And  if  any  of  the«e 
feasts  fall  upon  a  Monday,  then  the  vigil  or 
fast-day  shall  be  kept  upon  the  Saturday, 
and  not  upon  the  Sunday,  next  before  it. 
(See  Fasting.) 

That  fasting  or  abstinence  from  our 
usual  sustenance  is  a  proper  means  to  ex- 
press sorrow  and  grief,  and  a  fit  metliod 
to  dispose  our  minds  towards  the  conside- 
ration of  anything  that  is  serious,  nature 
seems  to  suggest;  and  therefore  all  nations, 
from  ancient  times,  have  used  fasting  as  a 
part  of  repentance,  and  as  a  means  to  avert 
the  anger  of  God.  This  is  plain  in  the 
case  of  the  Ninevites  (Jonah,  iii.  5),  whose 
notion  of  fasting,  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  them 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  besides  the  examples  of  pri- 
vate fasting  by  David  (Ps.  Ixix.  10)  and 
Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  3)  and  others,  we  have 
instances  of  public  fasts  observed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  at  once  upon 
solemn  occasions.  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  26,  &c : 
2  Chron.  xx.  3  ;  Ezra,  viii.  21 :  Jer.  xxxvi. 
9;  Zech.  viii.  19;  Joel,  i.  14.)  It  is  true, 
indeed,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  no 
positive  precept,  that  expressly  requires 
and  commands  us  to  fast;  but  our  Saviour 
mentions  fasting  with  almj>giving  and 
prayer,  which  are  unquestionable  duties ; 
and  the  directions  he  gave  concerning  the 
performance  of  it  sufficiently  suppose  its 
necessity.  And  he  himself  was  pleased, 
before  ne  entered  upon  his  ministry,  to 
give  us  an  extraordinary  example  in  his 
own  person,  by  fasting  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  (Matt.  iv.  2.^  He  excused  indeed 
his  disciples  from  fasting,  so  long  as  he, 
"the  bridegroom,  was  with  them:"  be- 
cause that  being  a  time  of  joy  and  gladness, 
it  would  be  an  improper  sea.<»on  for  tokens 
of  sorrow ;  but  then  he  intimates  at  the 
same  time,  that  though  it  was  not  fit  for 
them  then,  it  would  yet  be  their  duty  here- 
after :  for  **  the  days,"  says  he, "  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  they  shall  fast"  (Matt.  ix. 
15.)  And  accordingly  we  find,  that,  after 
his  ascension,  the  ihny  of  fastinj^  was  not 
only  recommended  (l  Cor.  vii.  5),  but 
practised  by  the  apostles,  as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  texts  of  Scripture  here  referred 
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to.  (Acts,  xiii.  2,  and  xiv.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix. 
27 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  6,  and  xi.  27.)  After  the 
apostles,  we  find  the  primitive  Christians 
very  constant  and  regular  in  the  observa- 
tion of  both  their  annual  and  weekly  fasts. 
Their  weekly  fasts  were  kept  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  because  on  the  one  our 
Lord  was  betrayed,  on  the  other  crucified. 
'I'he  chief  of  their  annual  fasts  was  that  of 
Lent,  which  they  observed  by  way  of  pre- 
paration for  their  feast  of  Easter. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence admit  of  a  distinction,  and  diffe- 
rent days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land makes  any  difference  between  them. 
It  is  true,  in  the  title  of  the  table  of  vigils, 
&c.,  she  mentions  ^'  fasts  and  days  of  ab- 
stinence'' separately;  but  when  she  comes 
to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she  calls 
them  all  '*  days  of  lasting  or  abstinence," 
without  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  times  she  sets  apart  are  such 
as  she  finds  to  have  been  observed  by  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church. — Wheatly. 

FATHERS,  THE.  A  term  of  honor  ap- 
plied generally  to  all  the  ancient  Christian 
writers,  whose  works  were  in  good  repute 
in  the  Church,  and  who  were  not  sepa- 
rated from  its  communion  or  from  its  faith. 
St.  Bernard,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  reputed  to  be  the  last  of  the 
fathers.  The  Christian  theologians  after 
hiff  time,  adopted  a  new  style  of  treating 
religious  matters,  and  were  called  scholas- 
tics. Those  writers  who  conversed  with 
the  apostles  are  generally  called  apostoli- 
cal fathers,  as  Ignatius,  &c. 

Of  the  authority  of  the  fathers  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Stanley  Faber  very  justly  observes : 
^^  Among  unread  or  half-read  persons  of 
our  present  somewhat  confident  age,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  saying,  that  thet  disre- 
gard the  early  Fathers;  and  that  they  vnll 
abide  by  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  alone.  If 
by  a  disregard  of  the  early  Fathers,  they 
mean  that  they  allow  them  not  individu- 
ally that  personal  authority  which  the  Ro- 
manists claim  for  them,  they  certainly  will 
not  have  me  for  their  opponent  And  ac- 
cordingly I  have  shown,  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  terms,  Election 
and  Predestinationy  I  regard  the  insulated 
individual  authority  of  St.  Augiistine  just 
as  little  as  I  regard  the  insulated  individual 
authority  of  Calvin. 

"  But  if  by  a  disregard  of  the  early 
Fathers^  they  mean  that  they  regard  them 
not  as  evidence  to  the  fact  of  what  doc- 
trines were  or  were  not  received  by  the 
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primitive  Church,  and  from  her  were  or 
were  not  delivered  to  posterity,  they  mi^ 
just  as  rationally  talk  of  the  enrpassing 
wisdom  of  extinguishing  the  li^ht  of  his- 
tory, by  way  of  more  effectually  improving 
and  increasing  our  knowledge  of  past 
events;  for,  in  truth,  under  the  aspect  in 
which  they  are  specially  important  to  tu, 
the  early  iathers  are  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  so  many  historical  witnesses. 

''  And  if,  by  an  abiding  sddy  by  the  d^ 
cision  of  Scripture^  they  mean  that,  utterly 
disregarding  the  recorded  doctrinal  system 
of  that  primitive  Church  which  conversed 
with  and  was  taught  by  the  apostles,  they 
will  abide  by  nothing  save  their  own  crude 
and  arbitrary  private  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  we  certainly  may  well  admire  their 
intrepidity,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  modesty ;  for  in  truth,  by  such  a  plan, 
while  they  call  upon  us  to  despise  the 
sentiments  of  Christian  antiquity,  t»o  far  as 
we  can  learn  them,  upon  distinct  histo- 
rical testimony,  they  expect  us  to  receive, 
without  hesitation,  and  as  undoubted  veri- 
ties, their  own  more  modern  upstart  specu- 
lations upon  the  sense  of  God's  holy  word ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  the  hermeneutic  decisions  of 
the  primitive  Church,  we  may  laudably 
and  profitably  contemn,  but  themselves  we 
must  receive  (for  they  themselves  are  con- 
tent to  receive  themselves),  as  well-nigh 
certain  and  infallible  expositors  of  Scrip* 
ture." 

FEASTS,  FESTIVALS,  or  HOLY- 
DAYS.  Among  the  earliest  means  adopted 
by  the  holy  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  her  children 
the  mysterious  facts  of  the  gospel  history, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  train  of  anni- 
versaries and  holydays,  with  appropriate 
services  commemorative  of  all  the  promi- 
nent transactions  of  the  Redeemer's  life 
and  death,  and  of  the  labors  and  virtues 
of  the  blessed  apostles  and  evangelists. 
These  institutions,  so  replete  with  hallowed 
associations,  have  descended  to  our  own 
day ;  and  the  observance  of  them  is  com- 
mended by  the  assent  of  every  discerning 
and  unprejudiced  mind,  is  sustained  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  which 
loves  to  preserve  the  annual  memory  of 
important  events,  and  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree reasonable,  delightful,  profitable,  and 
devout. 

There  is  something  truly  admirable  in 
the  order  and  succession  of  these  holy- 
days.  The  Church  begins  her  ecclesiasti- 
cal year  with  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  to 
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remind  us  of  the  coining  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh.  After  these,  we  are  brought  to 
contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion :  and  so,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the 
Church  through  all  the  events  of  onr  Sa- 
viour's pilgrimage,  to  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  In  all  this  the  grand  object  is  to 
keep  Christ  perpetually  before  us,  to 
make  him  and  his  doctrine  the  chief  object 
in  all  our  varied  services.  Every  Sunday 
has  its  peculiar  character,  and  has  refe- 
rence to  some  act  or  scene  in  the  life  of 
our  Ix>RD,  or  the  redemption  achieved  by 
him,  or  the  mystery  of  mercy  carried  on 
b^  the  blessed  Trinity.  Thus  every  year 
brings  the  whole  gospel  history  to  view ; 
and  it  will  be  found  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  appointed  portions  of  Scripture,  in 
each  day's  service,  are  mutually  illustra- 
tive ;  the  New  Testament  casting  light  on 
the  Old,  prophecy  being  admirably  brought 
in  contact  with  its  accomplishment,  so 
that  no  plan  could  be  devised  for  a  more 
profitable  course  of  scripture  reading  than 
that  presented  by  the  Church  on  her  holy- 
da  vs. 

The  objections  against  the  keeping  of 
holy-days  are  such  as  these.  St.  Paul 
says,  '^  Ve  observe  days,  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years.''  This  occurs  in  the 
episUe  to  the  Galatians.  Again,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  ^^Let  no  man 
judge  you  in  respect  of  a  holy-day,''  &c. 
From  these  it  is  argued,  that  as  we  are 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  we 
are  no  longer  bound  to  the  observance  of 
holy-days,  which  are  but  ''  beggarly  ele- 
ments.'' Respecting  the  first,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  no  one  has  ^'  conscientiously" 
drawn  from  it  an  inference  for  the  neglect 
of  the  civil  division  of  time ;  and  in  rela- 
tion to  both  it  reouires  only  an  attentive 
reading  of  the  episties  from  which  they  are 
taken,  to  see  that  they  have  no  more  con- 
^nexion  with  the  holy-days  of  the  Church, 
than  with  episcopacy.  The  apostle  is 
warning  the  Gentile  Christians  to  beware 
of  the  attempts  of  Judaizing  teachers  to 
subvert  their  faith.  It  was  the  aim  of 
these  to  bring  the  converts  under  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  some 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
their  attempts.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  re- 
minds them  that  these  were  but  the  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come,  while  Christ  was 
the  Body.  The  passages  therefore  have 
no  relevancy  to  -the  question ;  or  if  they 
have,  thev  show  that  while  Christians 
abandoned  the  Jeteish  festivals,  they  were 
to  observa  their  own.    If  they  were  to  for- 


sake the  skadoWy  they  were  to  cleave  to 
the  substance,  it  should  moreover  be  re- 
membered, that  they  apply  to  the  Lord's 
day  no  less  than  other  holy-days  appointed 
by  the  Church.  To  observe  **  Sabbaths," 
is  as  much  forbidden  as  aught  else.  And 
it  is  but  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies 
of  the  Genevan  doctrine  with  Scripture, 
that  it  enjoins  a  judaical  observance  of 
Sunday,  and  contemns  a  Christian  observ- 
ance ot  days  hallowed  in  the  Church's 
history,  and  by  gratitude  to  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles,  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  and  the  illustrious  line  of  con- 
fessors and  saints,  who  have  been  baptized 
in  tears  and  blood  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Again ;  if  we  keep  holy-days,  we  are 
said  to  favor  Romanism.  But  these  days 
were  hallowed  long  before  corruption  was 
known  in  the  Roman  Church.  And  waiv- 
ing this  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  things  by  their  in- 
trinsic wprth,  and  the  main  point  to  be  de- 
termined is,  whether  they  are  riglU  or 
wrong.  If  they  are  right^  we  receive 
them ;  and  if  they  are  not  right,  we  reject 
them,  whether  they  are  received  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  not. 

Rubric  before  the  Common  Prayer.  A 
table  of  all  the  feasts  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Church  of  England  through- 
out the  year :  all  Sundays  in  the  year,  the 
circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Epiphany,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Matthias  the  Apostle,  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mark  the  Evange- 
list, St.  Philip  and  St.  James  the  Apostles, 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  St. 
Barnabas,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  St 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  St.  Simon  and  St 
Jude  the  Apostles,  All  Saints,  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord,  St.  Stephen  the  Mar- 
tyr, St  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Holy  In* 
nocents,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun 
week. 

Rubric  after  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
Curate  shall  then  declare  to  the  people 
what  holy-days,  or  fasting  days  are  in  the 
week  following  to  be  observed. 

Canon  64.  Every  parson,  vicar,  or  cu- 
rate shall,  in  his  several  charge,  declare  to 
the  people  every  Sunday,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed in  the  communion  book,  whether 
there  be  any  holy-days  or  fasting  days  the. 
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*week  following.  And  if  any  do  hereafter 
wittingly  offend  herein,  and  being  once 
admonished  thereof  by  his  ordinary ,  shall 
again  omit  that  duty,  let  him  be  censured 
according  to  law.  until  he  submit  himself 
to  the  due  performance  of  it. 

Canon  13.  All  manner  of  persons  within 
the  Church  of  England  shall  from  hence- 
forth celebrate  and  keep  the  Lord's  day, 
commonly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy- 
days,  according  to  God's  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land prescribed  on  that  behalf;  that  is,  in 
hearing  the  word  of  God  read  and  taught, 
in  private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknow- 
ledging their  offences  to  God  and  amend- 
ment of  the  same,  in  reconciling  them- 
selves charitably  to  their  neighbors  where 
displeasure  hath  been,  in  oftentimes  re- 
ceiving the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  in  visiting  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  using  all  godly  and  sober  conversa- 
tion. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  said  or  sung,  distinctly  and  reverently, 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be 
kept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  their  eves. 

Time  is  a  circumstance  no  less  insepa- 
rable from  religious  actions  than  place ;  for 
maU;  consisting  of  a  soul  and  body,  cannot 
always  be  actually  engaged  in  the  service 
of  God:  that's  the  privilege  of  angels,  and 
souls  freed  from  the  fetters  of  mortality. 
So  long  as  we  are  here,  we  must  worship 
God  with  respect  to  our  present  state,  and 
consequently  of  necessity  have  some  defi- 
nite and  particular  time  to  do  it  in.  Now, 
that  man  might  not  be  left  to  a  floating 
uncertainty,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, in  all  ages  and  nations,  men  have 
Deen  guided  by  the  very  dictates  of  nature, 
to  pitch  upon  certain  seasons,  wherein  to 
assemble,  and  meet  together,  to  perform 
the  public  offices  of  religion. — Cavers 
Prim.  Christianity  ;  and  see  this  same  sen- 
timent, and  the  subject  e.xcellently  treated 
in  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts, — the  Pre- 
liminary Instructions  concerning  Festivals. 

This  sanctification,  or  setting  apart,  of 
festival-days,  is  a  token  of  that  thank- 
fulness, and  a  part  of  that  public  honor, 
which  we  owe  to  God,  for  his  admirable 
benefits;  and  these  days  or  feasts  set  apart 
are  of  excellent  use,  being,  as  learned 
Hooker  observes,  the  1.  Splendor  and 
outward  dignity  of  our  religion ;  2.  For- 
cible witnesses  of  ancient  truth;  3.  Pro- 
vocations to  the  exercise  of  all  piety;  4. 
Shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven ; 


5.  On  earth,  everlasting  records,  teaching 
by  the  eye  in  a  manner  whatsoever  we 
believe. 

And  concerning  particulars:  as,  that  of 
the  Jews  had  the  saobath,  which  did  con- 
tinually bring  to  mind  the  former  world 
finished  by  creation ;  so  the  Christian 
Church  hath  her  Lord's  days,  or  Sundays, 
to  keep  us  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  a 
far  better  world,  begun  by  him  who  came 
to  restore  all  things,  to  make  heaven  and 
earth  new.  The  rest  of  the  holy  festivals 
which  we  celebrate,  have  relation  all  to 
one  head,  Christ.  VVe  begin  therefore  our 
ecclesiastical  year  (as  to  some  accounts, 
though  not  as  to  the  order  of  our  services^ 
with  the  glorious  annunciation  of  his  birth 
by  angelical  message.  Hereunto  are  added 
his  blessed  nativity  itself,  the  m3'6lery  of 
his  legal  circumcision,  the  testification  of 
his  true  incantation  by  the'  purification  of 
his  blessed  mother  the  Virgin  Mary;  his 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  into 
heaven;  the  admirable  sending  down  of 
his  spirit  upon  his  chosen. 

Again,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that 
Christ  hath  not  only  been  manifested 
great  in  himself,  but  great  in  other,  his 
saints  also ;  the  days  of  whose  departure 
out  of  this  world  are  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  the  birth  and  coronation  days  of 
kings,  or  emperors;  therefore,  special 
choice  being  made  of  the  very  flower  of  all 
occasions  in  this  kind,  there  are  annual 
selected  times  to  meditate  of  Christ  glori- 
fied in  them,  which  had  the  honor  to 
suffer  for  his  sake,  before  they  had  age 
and  ability  to  know  him,  namely,  the 
blessed  innocents; — glorified  in  them 
which,  know^ig  him  as  St.  Stephen,  had 
the  sight  of  that  before  death,  whereinto 
such  acceptable  death  doth  lead  ;  glorified 
in  those  sages  of  the  East,  that  came  from 
far  to  adore  him,  and  were  conducted  by 
strange  light ; — ^glorified  in  the  second 
Elias  of  the  world,  sent  before  him  to  pre- 
pare his  way ; — ^glorified  in  every  of  those 
apostles,  whom  it  pleased  him  to  use  as 
founders  of  his  kingdom  here  ; — gloritied 
in  the  angels  as  in  St.  Michael; — glorified 
in  all  those  happy  souls  already  possessed 
of  bliss. — Sparrow^s  Rationale. 

FELLOWSHIP.  An  establishment  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  an  university,  or  in 
one  of  the  few  colleges  not  belonging  to 
universities,  with  a  share  of  its  revenues. 

FEUILLIANS.  A  congregation  of 
monks,  settled  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  by  John  de  la  Barriere ;  he  was  a 
Cistercian,  and  the  plan  of  his  new  congre-- 
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gation  was  a  kind  of  reformation  of  that 
onler.  His  method  of  refining  npon  the 
old  constitution  was  approved  by  pope 
Sixtus  v.;  the  Feuilliantines  are  nuns, 
ivho  followed  the  same  reformation. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN  were  a 
set  of  enthusiasts  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
who  expected  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Christ  to  establish  on  earth  a  new  mo- 
narchy or  kingdom. 

FIRST  FRUITS  were  an  act  of  si* 
mony.  invented  by  the  pope,  who,  during 
the  period  of  his  usurpation  over  our 
Church,  bestowed  benefices  of  the  Church 
of  England  upon  foreigners,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  first  year's  produce  was 
E'ven  to  him,  for  the  Training  of  the  H0I3' 
ind,  or  for  some  similar  pretence:  next, 
he  prevailed  on  spiritual  patrons  to  oblige 
their  clergy  to  pay  them  ;  and  at  last  he 
claimed  and  extorted  them  from  those  who 
were  presented  by  the  king  or  his  tempo- 
ral subjects.  The  first  Protestant  king, 
Henry  VHI.,  took  the  first  fruits  from  the 
pope,  but  instead  of  restoring  them  to  the 
Church,  vested  them  in  the  crown.  Queen 
Anne  restored  them  to  the  Church,  not  by 
remitting  them  entirely,  but  by  applying 
these  superfluities  of  the  larger  benefices 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  smaller. 
To  this  end  she  granted  her  royal  charter, 
whereby  all  the  revenue  of  first  fruits  and 
tenths  IS  vested  in  trustees  for  ever,  to 
form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation 
of  small  livings.  This  is  usually  called 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

FIVE  POINTS  are  the  five  doctrines 
controverted  between  th^  Arminians  and 
Calvinists;  relating  to  1.  Particular  Elec- 
tion ;  2.  Particular  Redemption ;  3.  Moral 
Inability  in  a  Fallen  State ;  4.  Irresistible 
Grace ;  and  5.  Final  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints. 

FLAGELLANTS.  A  name  given,  in 
the  13th  century,  to  a  sect  of  people  among 
the  Christians,  who  made  a  profession  of 
disciplining  themselves:  it  was  begun  in 
1260,  at  Perugia,  by  Rainerus,  a  hermit, 
who  exhorted  people  to  do  penance  for 
their  sins,  and  had  a  great  number  of  fol- 
lowers. In  1349,  they  spread  themselves 
•over  all  Poland,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  carrying  a  cross  in  their 
handj«,  a  cowl  upon  their  heads,  and  going 
naked  to  the  waist :  they  lashed  themselves 
twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the  night,  with 
knotted  cords  stuck  with  points  of  pins, 
and  then  lay  grovelling  upon  the  ground, 
crying  out  mercy :  from  tnis  extravagance 
they  fell  into  a  gross  heresyj  afiSrraingtbat 


their  blood  united  in  such  a  manner  with 
Chbist's  that  it  had  the  same  virtue ;  that 
after  thirty  days'  whipping  they  were  ac- 
quitted from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
sin,  so  that  they  cared  not  for  the  Sacra- 
ments. They  persuaded  the  common 
people  that  the  gospel  had  ceased,  and 
allowed  all  sorts  of  peijnries.  The  frenzy 
lasted  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  the  edicts  of 
princes,  for  their  suppression. 

FLAGON.  A  vessel  used  to  contain 
the  wine,  before  and  at  the  consecration, 
in  the  holy  eucharist.  In  the  marginal 
rubric  in  trie  prayer  of  dbnsecration,  the 
priest  is  ordered  "to  lay  his  hand  upon 
every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  fiagon)  in 
which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated," 
but  in  the  same  prayer  he  is  told  to  take 
the  cup  only  in  his  hand,  and  the  rubric 
before  the  form  of  administering  the  cup 
stands  thus,  "  the  minister  that  deliveretti 
the  cup."  The  distinction  then  between 
the  flagon  and  the  cup  or  chalice  will  be, 
that  the  latter  is  the  vessel  in  which  the 
consecrated  wine  is  administered;  the 
flagon  that  in  which  some  of  the  wine  is 
placed  for  consecration,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  vessel  used. 

FONT.  The  vase  or  basin  at  which 
persons  are  baptized.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism in  the  first  times  were  performed  m 
fountains  and  rivers,  both  because  their 
converts  were  many,  and  because  those 
ages  were  unprovided  with  other  baptis- 
teries. We  have  no  other  remainder  of 
this  rite  but  the  name:  for  hence  it  is 
that  we  call  our  baptisteries  "  Fonts," 
which,  when  religion  found  peace,  were 
built  and  consecrated  for  the  more  reve- 
rence and  respect  of  the  sacrament.  These 
were  placed  at  first  at  some  distance  from 
the  church ;  afterwards  in  the  church 
porch,  and  that  significantly,  because  bap- 
tism is  the  entrance  into  the  Church  mys- 
tical, as  the  porch  of  the  temple.  At  last 
they  were  introduced  into  the  church  it- 
self, being  placed  at  the  west  end,  near  the 
south  entrance.  They  were  not  admitted 
in  the  first  instance  into  every  church,  but 
into  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  thence 
called  '*the  mother  church,"  because  it 
gave  spiritual  birth  by  baptism.  After- 
wards they  were  introduced  into  rural 
churches.  Wheresoever  they  stood,  they 
were  alwajrs  held  in  high  estimation  by 
true  Christians.  A  font  preserved  in  the 
royal  jewel-house,  and  formerly  used  for 
the  baptism  of  the  infants  of  the  royal 
family,  was  of  silver. 
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Edm.  There  shall  be  a  font  of  stone  or 
other  competent  raaterial  in  every  church, 
which  shaJi  be  decently  covered  and  kept, 
and  not  converted  to  other  uses.  And 
the  water  wherein  the  child  shall  be  bap- 
tized shall  not  be  kept  above  seven  days 
in  the  font. 

By  Canon  81.  According  to  a  former 
constitution,  too  much  neglected  in  many 
places,  there  shall  be  a  iont  of  stone  in 
every  church  and  chapel  where  baptism  is 
to  be  ministered,  the  same  to  be  set  in  the 
ancient  usual  places ;  in  which  only  font 
the  minister  shall  baptize  publicly. 

"When  there  are  children  to  be  bap- 
tized, the  parents  shall  give  knowledge 
thereof  overnight  or  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  morning  prayer,  to 
the  curate.    And  then  the  godfathers  and 

fodmothers,  and  the  people  with  the  chil- 
ren,  must  be  ready  at  the  font,  either  im- 
mediately after  the  last  lesson  at  morning 
f)rayer.  or  else  immediately  after  the  last 
e.sson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by 
his  discretion  shall  appoint.  And  the 
priest  coming  to  the  font  (which  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  pure  water),  and  standing 
there  shall  say." — Rubric  to  the  Ministra' 
tion  of  Public  naptism  of  Infants ,  to  be  used 
in  church. 

In  which  rubric  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  note  of  a  pewter,  crockery, 
wedgewood,  or  other  sucn  like  basin  witn- 
in  the  font,  to  hold  the  water,  which  the 
carelessness  or  irreverence  ot  some  has 

Eermitted  of  late ;  but  that  the  font  is  to 
e  filled  with  pure  water :  and  also  that  it 
is  then  to  be  filled,  and  not  just  at  the 
convenience  of  the  clerk  at  any  time  pre- 
vious ;  the  like  reverence  being  shown 
herein  as  in  the  parrallel  order  about  the 
elements  in  the  other  holy  sacrament. 
"The  priest  shall  then  place  upon  the 
table,'-  &c. 

"And  if  they  shall  be  found  fit,  then 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  (the  people 
being  assembled  upon  the  Sunday  or  holy- 
day  appointed)  shall  be  ready  to  present 
them  at  the  font,  immediately  aner  the 
second  lesson,  either  at  morning  or  even- 
ing prayer,  as  the  curate  in  his  discretion 
shall  think  fit," 

"  Then  shall  the  priest  take  each  person 
to  be  baptized  by  the  right  hand,  and 
placing  him  conveniently  by  the  font,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  stall  ask  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  the  name?  and 
then  shall  dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour 
water  upon  nim,  saying." — Rubrics  in  the 


Ministration  of  Baptism  to  such  cu  are  cf 
Riper  Years,  ' 

FORMATiE.  (See  Uiera  Formaia.) 
FORMS  OF  PRAYER,  for  Special  Oc- 
casions. Besides  the  great  festivals  and 
fasts  of  the  Church  universal,  there  will 
be,  in  each  church,  continually  recurring 
occasions  of  thanksgiving  or  humiliation, 
and  some  events  of  importance^  which 
ought  to  be  thus  celebrated,  and  for  which 
forms  of  prayer  will  be  accoRlingly  ap- 
pointed by  competent  authorit}*.  The 
days  thus  set  apart  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  the  celebration  of  great  events  m 
our  history  are  four.  The  5ih  of  Novem- 
ber, the  30th  of  January,  the  29th  of 
May,  and  the  20th  of  June,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  several 
titles  to  the  services  enjoined  on  those 
days : — 

A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving,  to 
be  used  yearly  upon  the  5th  day  of  No* 
vember,  for  the  happy  deliverance  of 
king  James  I.,  and  the  three  estates  of 
England,  from  the  most  traitorous  and 
bloody-intended  massacre  by  gun- 
powder. And  also  for  the  happy  ar- 
rival of  his  majesty  King  William  on 
this  day,  for  tne  deliverance  of  our 
Church  and  nation. 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Fasting,  to  be 
used  yearly  on  the  30th  of  January, 
being  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
blessed  king  Charles  the  First ;  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither 
the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent 
blood,  nor  those  other  sins,  by  which 
God  was  provt)ked  to  deliver  up  both 
us  and  our  king  into  the  hands  of  cruel 
and  unreasonable  men,  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  visited  upon  us  or  our  pos- 
terity. 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  for  havinc^  put  tin  end 
to  the  Great  Rebellion,  by  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  government,  after 
many  years'  interruption :  which  un- 
speakable mercies  were  wonderfully 
completed  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  the 
year  1660.  And  in  memory  thereof 
that  day  in  every  year  is  by  act  of  par-* 
liament  appointed  to  be  for  ever  kept 
holy. 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  within  this  realm,  every 
year,  upon  the  20ih  day  of  June,  being 
the  aay  on  which  her  majesty  began  her 
happy  reign. 
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When  passing  events,  such  as  a  pesti- 
lence, or  Its  removal)  call  for  humiliation 
or  thanksgiving,  it  is  usual  for  the  crown 
to  require  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  prepare  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  then  sent  through  the  seve- 
ral suffragan  bishops  to  the  clergy  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  with  the  command  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishop  that  it  shall  be 
used  on  certam  fixed  days,  so  long  as  the 
occasion  shall  demand. 

This  charge  would  fall  on  each  separate 
bishop  wens  the  Church  of  England  sepa- 
rated from  the  state,  and  not  distributed 
into  provinces. 

[None  of  these  forms  of  prayer  are  to 
be  found  in  our  Prayer  Book,  and  the  only 
special  service  enjoined  upon  us  is  ^'A  form 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  &c.,  to  be 
used  yearly  on  the  first  Thursday  in  No- 
vember, or  on  such  other  day  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  civil  authority.*'  By  the 
47th  canon,  of  1832,  the  bishop  of  each 
diocese  may  compose  forms  of  prayer  or 
thanksgiving,  as  the  case  may  require,  for 
extraordinary  occasions,  and  transmit 
them  to  each  clergyman  within  his  dio- 
cese, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  such 
forms  in  his  church  on  such  occasions. 
And  the  clergy  in  those  states  or  dioceses, 
or  other  places  within  the  bounds  of  this 
church,  m  which  there  is  no  bishop,  may. 
use  the  form  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving 
composed  by  the  Dishop  of  any  diocese. 
The  bishop  in  each  diocese  may  also 
compose  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  before 
legislative  and  other  public  bodies.] 

FORMULARY.  (See  Common  Prayer 
Liturgy.)  A  book  containing  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church.  The  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  Book  of'^  Common  Prayer. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  to  treat 
of  forms  of  prater  generally. 

To  the  illustnous  divines  who  conducted 
the  reformation  of  our  Church,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry.  Edward  and  Elizabeth, 
any  abstract  objections  to  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  seem  never  to  have  oc- 
curred, for  these  were  all  the  inventions 
of  a  later  period.  Ridiculous  it  would  be, 
if  we  were  goin^  to  address  a  human  so- 
vereign, to  permit  one  of  our  number  to 
utter  in  the  royal  presence  any  unpre- 
meditated words,  which  might  chance  at 
the  time  to  come  into  his  head ;  and  not 
less  ridiculous,— if  it  be  allowable  to  use 
euch  an  expression  under  such  circum- 
Btances, — would  they  have  thought  it  to 
permit  the  priest  to  offer  at  the  footstool 


of  the  King  of  kings,  a  petition  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  Church 
had  no  previous  cognisance;  to  require 
the  people  to  say  "Amen"  to  prayers  they 
had  never  considered,  or  to  offer  as  joint 
prayers  what  they  had  never  agreed  to 
offer. 

But,  as  has  been  observed,  it  was  not 
upon  the  abstract  question  that  they  were 
called  to  decide.  In  their  Church,  the 
Church  of  England,  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  it,  they  found  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer  in  use.  They 
were  not  rash  innovators,  who  thought 
that  whatever  is  must  be  wrong ;  but.  on 
the  contrary,  they  regarded  the  fact  that 
a  thing  already  established  was  an  argu- 
ment a  priori  in  its  favor;  and  therefore 
they  would  only  have  inquired,  whether 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer  were  contrary 
to  Scripture,  if  such  an  inquiry  had  been 
necessary.  We  say,  if  such  an  mouiry  had 
been  necessary,  because  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture  must  at  once 
have  convinced  them  that  contrary  to 
Scripture  could  not  be  that  practice,  for 
which  we  can  plead  the  precedent  of 
Moses  and  Miriam,  and  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  when  they 
blessed  the  people,  of  Deborah  and  Barak ; 
when  the  practice  was  even  more  directly 
sanctioned  by  the  Holt  Ghost  at  the  time 
he  inspired  David  and  the  Psalmists ;  for 
what  are  the  psalms  but  an  inspired  lorm 
of  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  Church  under 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  Law? 
The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  were  conducted  according  to 
a  prescript  form.  To  those  services  our 
blessed  Lord  did  himself  conform:  and 
severely  as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  their 
departure,  in  various  particulars,  from  the 
principles  of  their  fathers,  against  their 
practice  in  this  particular,  never  did  he 
utter  one  word  of  censure ;  nay,  he  con* 
firmed  the  practice,  when  he  himself  gave 
to  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
framed  that  prayer  too  on  the  model,  and 
in  some  degree  in  the  very  words,  of 
prayers  then  in  use.  Our  Lord,  more- 
over, when  giving  his  directions  to  the 
rulers  of  his  Church,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  conferred  on  them  authority  to  bind 
and  to  loose,  directed  them  to  asree 
touching  what  they  should  ask  for,  which 
seems  ^most  to '  convey  an  injunction  to 
the  rulers  of  everF  particular  Church  to 
provide  their  people  with  a  form  of  prayer. 

The  £ftct  that  we  find  this  injunction  in 
Soriptore^  renders  probable  the  univeiaal 
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tradition  of  the  universal  Church,  which 
traces  to  the  apostles,  or  apostolic  men,  the 
four  great  liturgies  (which  have,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church,  afforded  the  model 
according  to  which  all  others  have  been 
framed),  and  which  affirms  that  the  apos- 
tles instituted  a  form  of  worship  wherever 
they  established  a  Church.  It  would  be 
easy,  if  the  occasion  required  it,  to  show, 
from  a  variety  of  passages  in  holy  writ,  that 
while  much  can  be  adduced  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  tradition,  nothing  but  conjedurt 
can  be  cited  against  it.  With  respect  to 
those  passages  which,  referring  prayer  to 
the  innuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  are  sometimes  brought  for- 
ward as  militating  against  the  adoption  of 
a  form,  they  cannot  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  our  reformers,  since  the  application 
of  them  to  this  purpose  was  never  dreamt  of 
till  about  200  years  ago,  when  men,  having 
determined  in  their  wilfulness  to  reject 
the  liturgv,  searched  for  every  possible  au- 
thority which  might,  by  constructions  the 
most  forced,  support  their  determination ; 
and  the  new  interpretation  they  thus  put 
upon  Scripture,  may  be  considered  as 
rather  the  plea  of  their  wishes  than  the 
verdict  of  their  conviction.  The  adduc- 
tion, indeed,  of  such  passages  for  such  a 
purpose  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  and  will  not  for  a 
moment  hold  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary.  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  ancients,  whose  judgment  is 
the  more  valuable  because  (living  before 
any  controversy  was  raised  on  the  subject) 
they  were  little  likely  to  be  warped,  or 
their  opinions  determined,  by  the  preju- 
dices or  sect,  or  the  subtleties  of  system, 
what  these  passages  of  Scripture  mean  is 
ihis^  and  simply  this:  that  the  Holy 
GuosT,  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  must  stir  up 
in  our  nearts  that  spirit  of  devotion  and 
holiness  of  temper,  without  which  the 
service  we  render  is  but  the  service  of  the 
lips,  and  is  useless,  if  not  profane. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  mind  with  which  we 
fray,  not  to  the  words  which  we  adopt, 
that  those  passages  of  Scripture  refer,  in 
which  we  are  exhorted  to  pray  in  the 
Spirit.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
aigument.  that  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Spirit  will  teach  us  to  pray,  the  promise 
is  applicable  to  the  very  expressions,  even 
this  cannot  be  produced  as  an  argument 
against  a  form  of  prayer.  For  whatever 
may  be  a  man's  imaginary  gift  of  prayer, 
this  is  quite  certain,  that  his   thoughts 


must  precede  his  tongue ;  that  before  he 
speaks  he  must  think.  And  not  less  clear 
is  it,  that  after  he  has  conceived  a  thought, 
he  may,  for  a  moment,  restrain  his  tongue, 
and  set  down  that  thought  upon  [»aper. 
To  suppose  that  the  intervention  of  the 
materials  for  committing  his  thoughts  to 
writing  must,  of  necessity,  drive  away  the 
Holy  Spirit,  would  not  only  in  itself  be 
absurd,  but  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writteB 
Scriptures.  If  the  first  conceptions  were 
of  God  and  God's  Spirit,  then,  of  course, 
they  are  so  still,  even  after  they  have  been 
written; — the  mere  writing  of  them,  the 
mere  committing  of  them  to  paper,  can 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  inspiration,  either  one  way  or 
tne  other.  If  a  man,  therefore,  asserts 
that  his  extemporary  prayers  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  we  can  at  once  reply  that  onr 
prayers,  in  our  Prayer  Book,  are,  oo  his 
own  principles,  quite  as  much  so,  with 
this  turther  advantage,  that  they  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  Scripture, 
and  tested  thereby.  No  scriptural  Chris- 
tian, no  one  not  road  with  folly,  will  con- 
tend that,  on  that  account,  they  are  less 
spiritual :  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  an  extemporiser 
is  not  actmg  in  direct  opposition  to  Scrip- 
ture, for  Scripture  says  (Eccles.  v.  2), 
'^  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth  to  utter  any- 
thing before  God,  for  God  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  upon  earth:"  and  who  in  the 
world  is  hasty  to  utter  anything  before 
God,  if  it  be  not  the  man  who  prays  to  him 
extemporally. 

Agam,the  bishops  and  divines,  by  whom 
our  Church  was  reformed,  recognised  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  excite  emotions 
of  solemnity  rather  than  of  enthusiasm, 
when  she  leads  her  children  to  the  foot- 
stool of  that  throne  which,  if  a  throne  of 
grace,  is  also  a  throne  of  glory.  And, 
therefore,  \^hen  discarding  those  cere- 
monies which,  not  of  primitive  usage,  had 
been  abused  and  might  be  abused  again, 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  they  still 
made  ample  provision  that  the  servi(*es  of 
the  sanctuary  should  be  conducted  with 
decent  ceremony,  and  orderly  form,  and 
impressive  solemnity,  and  in  our  cathe- 
drals  and  the  royal  chapels  with  magni- 
ficence and  grandeur,  fhey  sought  not 
to  annihilate;  they  received  with  the 
profoundest  respect  those  ancient  cere- 
monials and  forms  of  prayer  which  had 
been  used  in  their  Church  from  the  iGirst 
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planting  of  Christianity  in  this  island. 
These  ancient  forms,  however,  had  been 
used  in  many  respects,  though  gradually 
corrupted.  In  every  age,  men  had  made 
the  aUempt  to  render  them  more  and  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  and 
(in  ages  of  darkness)  superstitions  m  prac- 
tice, and  novelties,  and  tnerefore  errors,  in 
doctrine  had  crept  in.  Our  wise-hearted 
reformers,  intent,  not  on  pleasing  the  peo- 
ple, nor  regaining  popularity,  nor  on  con- 
Bulting  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  simply 
and  solely  on  ascertaining  and  maiutainm^ 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  having  obtained 
a  commission  from  the  crown,  first  of  all 
compared  the  existhig  forms  of  worship 
with  the  inspired  word  of  Goo,  being  de- 
termined at  once  to  reject  what  was  plainly 
and  palpably  at  variance  therewith.  For 
example,  the  prayers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  ofiered  in  the  Latin  language, 
a  language  no  longer  intelligible  to  me 
mass  of  the  people;  but  to  pray  in  a 
tongue  not  understoou  by  the  people,  is 
plainly  and  palpably  at  variance  with 
Scripture;  and,consequenUy,the  first thin^ 
they  did  was  to  have  the  liturgy  translated 
into  English.  Having  taken  care  that  no- 
thing should  remain  in  the  forms  of  worship 
contrary  to  Scripture,  thev  proceeded  (by 
comparing  them  with  the  most  ancient 
rituals)  to  renounce  all  usages  not  clearly 
primitive;  and,  diligently  consulting  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  they  embodied  the 
doctrines  universally  received  by  the  early 
Church  in  that  book  which  was  the  result 
and  glory  of  their  labors,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  work  of  these  com- 
missioned divines  was  submitted  to  the 
convocation  of  the  other  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  being  approved  by  them,  and  autho- 
rized by  the  crown,  was  laid  before  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  laity,  who  respectfully 
thanked  the  bishops  for  their  labor.  And 
thus  it  is  ^een,  that  the  English  Prayer 
Book  was  not  composed  in  a  few  years, 
or  by  a  few  men;  it  has  descended  to 
us  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Palmer,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  our  Prayer 
Book  which  cannoL  in  some  way,  be 
traced  to  ancient  ofinces.  And  this  it  is 
important  to  note ;  first,  because  it  shows 
that  as  the  Papist  in  England  is  not  jus- 
tified in  calling  his  the  old  Church,  since 
ours  is  the  old  Church  reformed,  his  a  sect 
in  this  country,  comparatively  new  j  so 
neither  may  he  produce  his  in  opposition 
to  onni  at  the  old  liturgy.     All  that  is 


really  ancient  we  retained,  when  the 
bishops  and  divines  who  reformed  our  old 
Church  corrected,  from  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  our  old  liturgy.  What  they 
rejected,  and  the  Papists  adhered  to.  were 
innovations  and  novelties  introduced  during 
the  middle  ages.  And  it  is  important  to 
observe  this,  in  the  next  place,  since  it  is 
this  fact  which  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  regarded,  as  we  do  regard  it, 
not  only  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  but 
also  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It 
embodies  the  doctrines  and  observances 
which  the  early  Christians  (having  received 
them  from  the  apostles  themselves)  pre- 
served with  reverential  care,  and  handed 
down,  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  their  pos- 

'VrANCISCANS,  or  MINORITES, 
{Fratres  Minores,  as  they  were  called  by 
their  founder.)  An  order  of  friars  in  the 
Romish  Church,  and  so  denominated  from 
him  they  call  St  Francis,  their  first 
founder  in  1206,  who  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing rules  to  them :  That  the  rule  and 
life  of  the  brother  minors  (for  so  he  would 
have  those  of  his  order  called)  was  to 
observe  the  gospel  under  obedience,  pos- 
sessing nothing  as  their  own,  and  live  in 
charity ;  then  he  showed  how  they  should 
receive  novices  after  a  year's  noviciate, 
after  which  it  was  not  allowed  them  to 
leave  the  order;  he  would  have  his  friars 
make  use  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the 
converts  or  lay-brethren  to  write  every 
day,  for  their  office,  seventy-six  pater- 
nosters ;  besides  Lent,  he  ordered  them 
to  fast  from  All-saints  to  Christmas,  and 
to  begin  Lent  on  twelfth-tide ;  he  forbade 
them  to  ride  on  horseback,  without  some 
urgent  necessity ;  and  would  have  them 
in  their  journeys  to  eat  of  whatsoever 
was  laid  before  them;  they  were  to  re- 
ceive no  money,  neitner  directly  nor  in- 
directly; that  they  ought  to  get  their 
livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  •  hands, 
receiving  for  it  anything  but  money; 
that  they  ought  to  possess  nothing  of  their 
own,  and  when  their  labor  was  not  sufi[i- 
cient  to  maintain  them,  they  ought  to  go 
a  begging,  and,  with  the  alms  so  collected, 
to  help  one  another;  that  they  ought  to 
confess  to  their  provincial  ministers  those 
sins,  the  absolution  of  which  was  reserved 
to  them,  that  they  might  receive  from 
them  charitable  corrections ;  that  the  elec- 
tion of  their  general  ministers,  superiors, 
&c.  ought  to  be  in  a  general  assembly; 
that  they  ought  not  to  preach  without 
leave  of  the  ordinaries  ot  each  diocesei 
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and  of  their  superiors.  Then  he  prescribed 
the  manner  of  admonition  and  correction: 
how  that  they  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 
nuiniery.  to  be  godfathers  to  any  chihl, 
nor  to  undertake  to  go  into  any  foreign 
countries  to  convert  infidels,  without  leave 
of  their  provincial  ministers ;  and  then  he 
bids  them  ask  of  the  pope  a  cardinal  for 
governor,  protector,  and  corrector  of  the 
whole  order. 

The  Franciscans  came  into  England 
during  the  life  of  their  founder,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  Their  first  es- 
tablishment was  at  Canterbury.  They 
zealously  opposed  king  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  affair  of  nis  divorce ;  for  which  reason, 
at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  they 
were  expelled  before  all  others,  and  above 
200  of  them  thrown  into  gaols ;  thirty-two 
of  them  coupled  in  chains  like  dogs,  and 
sent  to  distant  prisons;  others  banished, 
and  others  condemned  to  death.  Whilst 
this  order  flourished  in  England,  this 
province  was  divided  into  seven  parts  or 
districts,  called  custodies,  because  each  of 
them  was  governed  by  a  provincial,  or 
superior,  called  the  custos,  or  guanlian 
of  the  district.  The  seven  custodies  were, 
that  of  London,  consisting  of  nine  monas- 
teries ;  that  of  York,  consisting  of  seven 
monasteries ;  that  of  Cambridge,  contain- 
in:^  nine  monasteries ;  that  of  Bristol,  con- 
taining nine  monasteries;  that  of  Oxford, 
in  which  were  eight  monasteries ;  that  of 
Newcastle,  in  wliich  were  nine  monas- 
teries; and  that  of  Worcester  in  which 
were  nine  monasteries;  in  all,  siji^ty  mo- 
nasteries. 

The  first  establishment  of  Franciscans 
in  Ix)ndon  was  begun  by  four  friars,  who 
hired  for  themselves  a  certain  house  in 
Cornhill,  of  John  Travers,  then  sheriff  of 
London,  and  made  it  into  little  cells; 
where  they  lived  till  the  summer  following, 
when  they  were  removed,  by  John  Iwyn, 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  shambles; 
who  assigned  them  laud  for  the  building 
of  a  monastery,  and  entered  himself  into 
the  order. 

FRATERNITIES  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  are  societies  for  the  so-called, 
improvement  of  devotion.  They  are  of 
several  sorts  and  several  denominations. 
Some  take  their  name  from  certain  famous 
instrument  of  piety.  The  more  remarka- 
ble are, 

1.  The  fraternity  of  the  Rosary.  This 
society  owes  its  rise  to  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  Rosary.    He  appointed  it, 
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thev  say,  by  order  of  the  Blessed  Viigk, 
at  wp  time  when  he  was  laboring  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Albi^enses.  After  the 
saint's  death,  the  devotion  of  the  fiosaiy 
became  neglected,  but  was  reW^ed  by 
Alanus  the  Rupe,  about  the  year  1460. 
This  fraternity  is  divided  into  two  branehes. 
that  of  the  Common  Rosary,  and  that  of 
the  Perpetual  Rosary.  The  former  is 
obliged,  every  week,  to  say  the  fifteen  di- 
visions of  ten  beads  each,  and  to  confess^ 
and  communicate,  every  first  Sanday  in 
the  month.  The  brethren  of  it  are  like- 
wise obliged  to  appear  at  all  prooessioas 
of  the  fraternity.  The  latter  are  under 
very  strong  engagements,  the  principal  of 
which  is,  to  repeat  the  rosary  perpetually; 
t.  e.  there  is  always  some  one  of  them, 
who  is  actually  saluting  the  Blessed  ViigiQ 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  fraternity.  2.  "nie 
fraternity  of  the  Scapulary,  whom  it  pre- 
tended, according  to  the  Sabbatine  bull  of 
pope  John  XXII.,  the  Blessed  Vimn  has 
promised  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  fint 
Sunday  after  their  death.  3.  The  frater* 
nity  of  St.  Francis's  girdle  are  clothed 
with  a  sack  of  a  gray  color,  which  they 
tie  with  a  cord  ;  and  in  processions  walk 
barefooted,  carrying  in  their  hands  a 
wooden  cross.  4.  That  of  St.  Austin^ 
leathern  girdle  comprehends  a  great  many 
devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are 
the  countries  where  are  seen  the  greatest 
number  of  these  fraternities,  some  of 
which  assume  the  name  of  archfraternity. 
Pope  Clement  YII.  instituted  the  archfra- 
ternity of  charity,  which  distributes  bread 
every  Sunday  among  the  poor,  and  gives 
portions  to  forty  poor  girls  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Jerome,  their  patron.  The  fraternity  of 
death  buries  such  dead  as  are  abandon^ 
by  their  relations,  and  causes  masses  to  be 
celebrated  for  them. — Brouehton, 

FRATRICELLI.  Certain  heretics  of 
Italy,  who  had  their  rise  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona.  about  1294.  They  were  most 
of  them  apostate  monks,  under  a  superior, 
called  Pongiloup.  They  drew  women  after 
them  on  pretence  of  devotion,  and  were 
accused  of  uncleanness  with  them  in  their 
nocturnal  meetings.  They  were  charged 
with  maintaining  a  community  of  wiyes 
and  goods,  and  denying  magistracy. 
Abundance  of  libertines  flocked  after 
them,  because  they  countenanced  their 
licentious  way  of  living. 

FRIAR.  ( From  ^a/fr,  brother.)  A  term 
common  to  monks  of  all  orders:  founded 
on  this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brotherhood 
presumed  between  the  religious  persona  of 
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the  same  monastery.  Friars  are  generally 
distinguished  into  these  four  principal 
branches, — 1.  Franciscans^  Minors,  or 
Gray  Friars;  2.  Angustines;  3.  Domini- 
cans or  Black  Friars;  4.  Carmelites,  or 
White  Friars.  From  these  four  the  rest 
of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Church  descend. 
In  a  more  particular  sense  the  term  Friar 
is  applied  to  such  monks  as  are  not  priests : 
for  those  in  orders  are  usually  dignifiecl 
with  the  appellation  of  Father. 

FRIDAY.  Friday  was,  both  in  the 
Greek  Church  and  Latin,  a  litany  or 
humiliation  day,  in  memory  of  Christ 
crucified :  and  so  is  kept  in  ours.  It  is 
our  weekly  fast  for  our  share  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  its  gloom  is  onlv 
dispersed  if  Christmas  Day  happens  to  fall 
thereon. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES.  (See  Burial  of 
the  Dead  and  Dead.)  The  office  which  the 
English  Church  appoints  to  be  used  at  the 
burial  of  the  deaa  is,  like  all  her  other 
offices,  of  most  ancient  date,  having  been 
used  by  the  Church  in  the  East  and  the 
West  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  hay- 
ing been  only  translated  into  English  by 
the  bishops  and  divines  wl^Jormed  our 
Church.  But  against  this  ^PQ^  as  agauist 
others,  cavils  have  been  raised.  The  ez- 
preseioQ  chiefly  cavilled  at  in  this  service  is 
that  with  which  we  commit  our  brother's 
"  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  01  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now 
here  i^  will  be  observed,  that  no  certainty 
is  expressed  that  the  individual  interred 
will  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  glory. 
The  certaiMly  is, — ^that  there  will  be  a  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life, — while  a  hope 
is  first  implied,  and  afterwards  expressed, 
that  in  this  resurrection  the  individual 
buried  will  have  a  part  And  who  are 
they  who  will  chide  tne  Church  for  hoping 
thus,— even  though  it  be  sometimes  a  hope 
against  hope?  The  Church  refuses  to 
perform  the  funeral  service  over  persons 
not  baptized,  or  who  have  been  excommu- 
nicatea,  because  she  only  performs  her 
good  offices  for  those  who  are  within  her 
communioD.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
expected  of  any  society.  But  the  only 
class  of  persons  who  may  have  died  within 
her  communion,  over  whom  she  refuses 
to  perform  the  burial  service,  is  that  of 
those  who  have  died  guilty  of  self-murder. 
It  is  so  very  evident  that  such  persons 
died  in  impenitence  and  mortal  sin  (unless 
they  were  insane  when  they  did  the  act], 

16 


that  she  is  therefore  obliged  to  exclude 
them.  With  respect  to  all  others,  she 
remembers  our  Lord^s  injunction-^udge 
not.  He  does  not  say,  judge  not  harsmy 
— he  says  judge  not — -judge  not  at  all. 
The  province  of  judging  belongs  to  God, 
and  to  God  only.  The  Church  leaves  it 
to  that  supreme  and  irresponsible  juris- 
diction to  make  the  necessary  particular 
distinctions  in  the  individual  application 
of  the  doctrine  she  teaches  generally. 
Surely  those  very  persons  who  now  cavil 
at  the  Church  for  her  charity  in  this  re- 
spect, would  be  the  first  to  cast  the  stone 
at  her,  if.  when  they  brought  the  body  of 
a  dead  brother  to  the  church,  our  clergy 
should  have  to  say,  ^'  We  will  not  express 
a  hope  in  this  case,  because  it  does  not 
admit  of  a  hope;"  if  they  were  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  authority  to  judge  in 
each  particular  case.  No.  Throughout 
the  burial  service  we  look  to  the  brisht 
side  of  the  question,  we  remember  that 
there  is  a  resurrection  to  life,  and  we 
hope  that  to  that  resurrection  each  bro- 
ther we  inter  will  be  admitted.  .  And  is 
the  Church  wrong?  Then  let  the  caviller 
stay  away.  If  Ae  chooses  to  jud^  of  his 
departed  relative,  and  to  consign  him 
without  hope  to  the  grave,  let  him  buiy 
him  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  We  do  not 
compel  him  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church, — let  him,  then,  stay  away :  if  he 
comes,  however,  to  the  church,  the  Churoh 
vnll  express  her  nope : 

Better  in  silence  hide  their  dead  and  go, 
Than  ting  a  hopeleM  dirge,  or  eoldlf  chide 
The  faith  that  owns  relief  from  earthly  woe. 

The  last  line  of  this  quotation  suggests 
another  point  to  which  attention  must  bp 
directed,  viz.  the  fact  of  our  returning 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  having  "  de- 
livered our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  world."  How,  it  is  asked,  can 
this  be  done  with  sincerity,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  tears  and  moans  of  weep- 
ing friends  seem  to  belie  the  assertion  ? 
And  we  answer,  it  is  because  the  Church 
assumes  that  those  who  attend  her  services 
are  under  the  influence  of  Christian  faith ; 
and  of  Christian  faith  a  most  important 
part  consists  in  the  belief  of  Gron's  especial 

Srovidence.  Except  by  God's  permission, 
le  true  Christian  believes  that  not  a  spar- 
row can  fyi  to  the  ground,  not  a  hair  on 
our  head  can  perish ;  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian also  believeth  that  God  doth  not  wil- 
lingly afflict  the  children  of  men,  but  that 
when  he  chasteneth,  he  doth  it  even  as  a 
father  chasteneth  his  child,  for  our  profit, 
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that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
Suppose  that  a  parent  be  taken  in  the 
vigor  of  his  stren^h,  from  a  loving  wife 
and  his  helpless  little  ones, — and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  severest  dispensation  we  can 
conceive : — that  the  desolate  and  the  desti- 
tute should  grieve  is  natural.  And  are 
they  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  No ;  for  at  the 
^rave  of  Lazarus  our  blessed  Lord  groaned 
m  his  spirit  and  wept.  Why,  indeed,  is 
affliction  sent?  Is  it  not  sent  for  tnis 
very  purpose— to  make  us  grieve?  And 
while  affliction  is  impending,  we  may 

Eray  that  it  may  be  averted.  Did  not  the 
ORD  Jesus  do  the  same?  Thrice,  in  his 
ag[ony.  he  prayed  that  the  cop  of  sorrow 
might  be  removed  from  him;  thereby 
affording  us  an  example,  that  we  majr  pray 
for  the  turning  away  of  a  calamity, — 
though  at  the  same  time  affording  us  an 
example,  to  sav,  when  the  prayer  nas  not 
been  granted,  "  Father,  not  my  will,  but 
^ne  be  done.''  And  if  the  petition,  the 
petition  for  the  life  of  a  parent  or  a  friend, 
has  not  been  granted,  why  has  it  been 
unheeded  by  the  Father  of  mercies? 
The  faith  of  the  true  Christian  answers, 
even  because  God  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  the  lost  one,  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  desolate  wife,  to  the  everlasting  wel- 
£ure  of  his  destitute  children,  that  he  would 
be  taken  at  the  very  time  he  was.  This, 
says  the  heart  of  iaith,  is  mysterious  in 
our  eyes,  but  it  is  the  Lord's  doinff ;  it  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemem  him 
good.  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  midst  of 
sighs  and  groans,  the  Christian  spirit  can 
give  God  thanks  while  nature  weeps,  grace 
consoles,  and  faith  assures  us  that  what  has 
been  done  is  right. 

GALILEE.  An  appendajge  of  some  of 
our  large  churches  is  traditionally  known 
by  this  name,  and  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  to  have  borrowed  its  name  from  the 
words  of  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  to  the 
women,  '^  Go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples 
and  Peter  that  he  goetn  before  you  mto 
Galilee,  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said 
unto  you."  TMark,  xvi.  7.)  The  churches 
where  a  Galilee  occurs  are  Durham,  Lin- 
coln, and  Ely;  but  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon except  the  name.  That  at  Ely  agrees 
with  that  at  Durham  in  being  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  but  it  differs  in  being  to 
all  appearance  a  mere  porch  of  entrance, 
while  that  at  Durham  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing with  five  aisles  and  three  altars;  and, 
80  fax  from  its  use  being  as  a  porohof 


entrance,  the  great  west  entrtnee  wis 
actually  closed  in  the  fifteenth  ceimny. 
while  the  Galilee  in  all  probability  retained 
its  original  use.  That  at  Lincoln  is  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  south  transept ;  it 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  has  over  it  ano- 
ther chamber  ot  the  like  size,  ooce  ap- 
parently arranged  as  a  court  of  jodicattire. 
which  favors  the  idea  that  the  Galilee  hta 
some  connexion  with  discipline.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  at  Duiliam.  for 
there  the  consistory  court  has  been  lieki 
from  time  immemorial :  and  there  Cardinal 
Langton  erected  afont  for  the  children  of  pe^ 
sons  who  were  excommunicate.  But  ^ 
was  nearly  300  years  after  the  bnilding  of 
the  Galilee,  which  was  certainly  erected 
by  Hugh  Pndsey  in  the  twelitti  centmy. 
that  women,  who  were  allowed  to  proeeed 
but  a  short  distance  into  that  partienlir 
church,  might  have  a  place  where  they 
might  frequent  the  divine  ordinanoes;  and 
this  in  itself  had  something  of  the  nature 
of  discipline.  It  may  be  worth  notieinff 
in  addition,  that  all  the  three  Galileeastiu 
remaining  were  erected  between  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  and  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH.  (See  Oumk 
cf  France.) 

GEHENNA.  The  trae  origin  and  oo- 
casion  of  this  word  is  this:  tfiere  was  an 
idol  of  Moloch,  near  Jemsalem,  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  to  which  they  offered 
human  sacrifices.  The  Rabbis  say,  that 
they  were  wont  to  beat  a  drum,  lest  the 
people  should  hear  the  cries  of  the  children 
that  were  thrown  into  the  fire  when  they 
sacrificed  them  to  idols.  This  Talley  was 
called  Greenon,  from  6re,  which  signifies  a 
valley,  and  Ennom,  which  comes  fiom 
Nahdm.  that  signifies  to  groan ;  wherefore 
hell,  tne  place  of  eternal  fire,  is  called 
Gehenna.  The  ancient  writers  did  not 
make  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was  fint  used 
in  the  gospel. 

GENESIS.  The  first  book  (^  the  Bible. 
The  Hebrews  call  it  JVIff^^y  BgnMkUkf 
which  signifies,  in  the  begitmmg;  these 
beinff  the  first  words  of  me  book.  The 
Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Qmem,m 
Creneration,  because  it  contains  the  genea- 
logy of  the  first  patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Jacob ;  or  be- 
cause it  begins  with  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  It  includes  the 
history  of  2369  years,  from  the 
of  the  world,  to  the  death  of  the 
Joseph.  Besides  the  history  of 
tion,  it  contains  an  accoimt  of  the  original 
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innocence  and  fall  of  man,  the  propaga- 
tion of  mankind,  the  rise  of  reliffion,  tne 
invention  of  arts,  the  general  defection 
and  corruption  of  the  world,  the  delude, 
the  restoration  of  the  world,  the  division 
and  peopling  of  the  earth,  tne  original  of 
nations  and  kingdoms,  the  history  of  the 
first  patriarchs  down  to  Joseph,  at  whose 
death  it  ends. 

GENTILE.  (From  Genies.)  All  the 
people  in  the  world,  except  the  Jews,  were 
called  Gentilfifl 

GEOMETRICAL.  The  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  succeeded  the  Early 
English  about  1245,  and  gave  place  to  the 
Decorated  about  1315. 

In  this  style  window  tracery  was  first 
introduced,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  tracery  of  the  succeeding  style  by  the 
use  of  simple  geometrical  forms,  each  in 
general  perfect  in  itself  and  not  running 
into  one  anotlier.  From  the  use  of  tracery 
large  windows  naturally  followed,  some- 
times even  extending  to  six  or  eight  lights; 
and  from  these  larger  openings  in  the  walls 
some  constructive  changes  followed,  es- 
|>ecially  in  the  greater  weight  and  projec- 
tion of  the  buttresses.  The  doors  are  very 
often,  as  in  the  Eariy  English,  divided  by 
a  central  shaft.  The  piers  very  soon  lose 
the  detached  shafts,  and  are  rather  formed 
of  solid  clusters.  In  eariy  examples  the 
triforium  is  still  retained  as  a  distinct  fea- 
ture:  in  later,  it  is  treated  as  a  decorative 
bana  of  pannelling.  Arcading  is  either 
discontinued,  or  increases  very  greatly  in 
richness.  Vaulting  hardly  advances  upon 
the  simple  forms  of  the  preceding  style. 
All  decorative  features  are  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  excellence,  and  are  far 
more  natural  than  either  before  or  after, 
without  losing  in  grace,  or  force,  or  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  single  decoration 
peculiar  to  this  style,  but  crockets  first 
appear  in  it,  as  also  tne  ball-flower ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dog-tooth  is  quite 
given  up. 

GHOST.  (See  Holy  GkoU,)  A  spirit ; 
the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  is 
spoken  of^as  the  Holt  Ghost.  Giving  up 
the  ghost  means  expiring,  or  dying. 

GlELDLE.  A  cincture  binding  the  alb 
xound  die  wust  Formerly  it  was  flat  and 
broad,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  jew- 
els; in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  has 
been  changed  into  a  long  cord  with  de- 
pendent extremities  and  tassels.  The  zone 
IS  resarded  as  a  type  of  purity. 

GLEBE.  Every  church  of  common  lig^t 
is  entitled  to  house  and  g^ebe. 


These  are  both  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  manse,  and  the  rule  of  the  canon 
law  is,  ^'Sancitum  est,  ut  unicunque  ec- 
clesisB  unus  mansus  integer,  absque  ullo 
servitio,  tribuatur."  This  is  repeated  in 
the  canons  of  Egbert;  and  the  assigning 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  necessity, 
that  without  them  no  church  could  be  re- 
gularly consecrated.  The  fee  siinple  of 
tne  glebe  is  in  abeyance,  from  the  I^nch 
bayer,  to  expect,  t.  e.  it  is  oid^r  in  the  remem- 
brance, expectation,  and  intendment,  of 
law.  Lord  Coke  says,  this  was  provided 
by  the  providence  and  wisdom  ofthe  law, 
for  that  the  parson  and  vicar  have  cure  of 
souls,  and  were  bound  to  celebrate  divine 
service,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
therefore  no  act  of  the  predecessor  should 
make  a  discontinuance,  to  take  awa^  the 
entry  of  the  successor,  and  to  drive  him  to 
a  real  action,  whereby  he  might  be  desti- 
tute of  maintenance  in  the  mean  time. 

After  induction,  the  freehold  of  the  ^lebe 
is  in  the  fmrsorij  but  with  these  limitations : 
(1.)  That  he  may  not  alienate,  not  even 
wiUi  consent  of  patron  and  ordinaiy;  (2.^ 
that  he  may  not  exchange,  though  ne  do  it 
with  like  consent;  (3.)  tnat  he  may  not 
commit  waste  by  selling  wood.  &c. 

But  it  has  been  adjudged  tnat  the  dig- 
sing  of  mines  in  ^lebe  lands  is  not  waste ; 
lor  the  court  said,  m  denying  a  prohibition, 
"  if  this  were  accounted  waste,  no  mines 
that  are  in  glebe  lands  could  ever  be 
opened." 

Glebe  lands^  in  the  hands  of  the^ parson, 
shall  not  pay  tithe  to  the  vicar,  though  en- 
dowed generally  of  the  tithes  of  all  lands 
within  me  parish:  nor  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  vicar,  shall  they  pay  tithe  to  the 
parson.  This  is  according  to  the  known 
maxim  of  the  canon  law,  that  ''The 
Church  shall  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church :" 
but  otherwise,  if^the  elebe  be  leased  out, 
for  then  it  shall  be  liable  to  pay  tithes  re- 
spectively^ as  other  lands  are ;  and  if  parson 
or  vicar  is  lessee  of  glebe^  he  shall  have 
tithes  of  his  lessee ;  and  if  a  parson  lets 
his  rectory,  and  reserves  the  glebe,  he  shall 

gay  tithes  to  his  lessee.  By  a  statute  of 
[enry  YIII.,  if  the  parson  dies  in  posses- 
sion of  glebe,  and  another  is  inducted  be- 
fore severance  of  die  crop  from  the  ground, 
his  executor  shall  have  the  com,  hut  the 
successor  shall  have  the  tithes :  the  reason 
is,  because,  slthoogh  the  executor  repre- 
sents the  testator,  yet  he  cannot  represent 
hxm  as  parson:  inasmuch  as  another  par- 
son is  inducted.  By  13  Eliz.  c.  10  the  term 
for  leasing  g^ebe  is  limited  to  twenty-one 
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years,  or  three  lives.  The  55  Geo.  III.  c. 
147,  56  Geo.  IIL  c.  52,  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  6, 
are  acts  for  ''  enabling  spiritual  persons  to 
exchange  their  parsonage  houses  or  glebe 
lands.  "  (see  also  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  8 ;  7  Geo. 
IV.  c.  66 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  23;  2  &  3  Vict, 
c.  49;  5  &  6  Vict  c.  27 ;  1  &  2  Vict  c. 
106.  s.  93.) 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS.  "Glory  be 
[to  God]  on  high."  One  of  the  doxologies 
of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  the  angelic 
hymn,  because  the  first  part  of  it  was  sung 
by  the  ansels  at  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  celebrated  hymn  b  ascribed 
to  Telesphorus,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
139  ;  and  the  whole  hymn,  with  very  little 
difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  was  established  to  be 
used  in  the  church  sendee  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  about  a  thousand  years 
a£0.  It  is  used  by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Cnuroh.  *'In  the  Eastern  Church,"  says 
Palmer,  "this  hymn  is  more  than  1500 
years  old,  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
used  it,  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
liturgy  f  for  aboTe  1200  years." 

GLORyi  PATRI.  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father."  The  Latin  title  of  one  of  the 
primitive  doxolosies  of  the  Church,  some- 
times called  the  lesser  doxology,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis^  or 
angelic  hymn.  From  the  times  of  the 
apostles  it  has  been  customary  to  mingle 
ascriptions  of  glory  with  prayer,  and  to 
conclude  the  praises  of  the  Church,  and 
also  sermons,  with  glory  to  the  Fathbrj  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holt  Ghost.  The  first 

gart  of  the  Gloria  Pairi  is  traced  by  St. 
lasil  to  the  apostolic  a^e.   In  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  doxologies  are  of  very  fre- 

3uent  occurrence,  and  in  the  early  Church 
ley  appear  to  have  been  used  as  tests,  by 
which  orthodox  Christians  and  churches 
were  distinguished  from  those  which  were 
infected  wim  heresy.  The  doxologies  then 
in  use,  though  the  same  in  substance,  were 
various  in  form  and  mode  of  expression. 
The  Allans  soon  took  advantage  of  this 
diversity,  and  wrested  some  of  mem  so  as 
to  appear  to  favor  their  own  views.  One 
of  the  doxologies  which  ran  in  these  words, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Sok,  in 
the  Holt  Ghost,"  was  employed  by  them 
in  support  of  their  heretical  opinions.  In 
consequence  of  this,  and  to  set  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Churcii  in  the  earliest  light, 
the  form,  as  now  used,  was  adooted  as  the 
standing  doxology  of  the  Churon. 

Of  the  hvmns  that  made  a  part  of  the 
senrice  of  tne  ancient  Church,  one  of  the 


most  common  was  what  is  called  the  lesser 
doxology.  The  most  ancient  form  of  it 
was  only  a  single  sentence  without  a  re- 
sponse—" Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holt  Ghost,  world 
without  end.  Amen."  Part  of  the  latter 
clause,  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  bO)"  was  inserted  sometime 
after  the  first  composition.  In  the  fouidi 
Council  of  Toledo,  an.  633,  the  woids^ 
"As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  &c.  are 
omitted,  but  the  word  "honor'  is  added 
to  glory,  according  to  a  decree  of  that 
council ;  that  it  should  be  said  "  dory 
and  honor  be  to  the  Father:"  for  as 
much  as  the  prophet  David  says,  "  Brimr 
fflory  and  honor  to  the  Lord."  Am 
John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  Revelation, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  host, 
saying,  "Honor  and  glory  be  to  one 
God,  who  sitteth  on  the  tfirone."  (Rev. 
y.  13.)  From  whence  they  conclude,  Uiat 
it  ought  to  be  said  on  earth  as  it  is  song 
in  heaven.  The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  wlid^ 
was  used  in  Spain  a  little  after  this  tim& 
has  it  in  the  very  same  form :  *'  Glory  ana 
honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Sov, 
and  to  the  Holt  Ghost,  world  without 
end.  Amen."  The  Catholics  themselves 
of  old  were  wont  to  say,  some  "  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holt  Ghost:"  others  "with  the  Holt 
Ghost  ;"  andf  others,  "  in  or  by  the  Son, 
and  by  the  Holt  Ghost."  These  diffe- 
rent ways  of  expressing  were  all  allowed^ 
so  long  as  no  heterodox  opinion  was  sus- 
pected to  be  couched  under  them.  But 
when  Arius  had  broached  his  heresy  in 
the  world,  his  followers  would  use  no 
other  form  of  glorification  but  the  last. 
and  made  it  a  distinguishing  characters 
their  party  to  say,  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  m,  or  by,  the  ^n,  and  Holt 
Ghost  :"  intending  hereby  to  denote,  that 
the  Son  and  Holt  Ghost  were  interior 
to  the  Father  in  substance,  and,  as  creai- 
tures,  of  a  different  nature  from  him,  as 
Sozomen  and  other  ancient  writers  inform 
us.  From  this  time  it  became  scandalous, 
and  brought  any  one  under  the  suspicion 
of  heterodoxy  to  use  it,  because  the  Ari- 
ans  had  now,  as  it  were,  made  it  the  shib* 
boleth  of  their  party.  We  may  observe, 
that  it  was  an  hymn  of  most  general  use, 
and  a  doxology  offered  to  God  in  the 
close  of  every  solemn  ofi!ice.  The  West- 
em  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end 
of  the  last  psalm. — ^The  whole  commonly 
running  thus:    "To   Father,  Son,   and 
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Holt  Ghost,  be  all  glory,  worship,  thanks- 
giving, honor,  and  adoration,  now  and  for 
ever,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without 
end.    Amen." — Bingham, 

In  this  diversity  there  was  certainly 
nothing  either  intended  ill  toward  the 
tlnth,  or  which  could  be  directly  drawn  in- 
to ill  construction ;  but  when  about  the 
time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Arians 
began  to  sow  their  seeds  of  heresy  touch- 
ing tha  inequality  of  the  three  persons, 
an^,  the  better  to  color  their  pretences, 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  doxology,  ^^  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,''  formerly  used,  to 
which  they  constantly  adhere,  the  Council 
of  Nice,*  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  future 
question,  held  herself  to  that  form  which 
came  nighest  to  the  form  of  baptism  com- 
posed by  our  Sayiour,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  faith :  prescribing  it  to  be  punc- 
tually observed  by  all  such  as  were  of  the 
orthodox  party. — V Estrange. 

It  were  well  if  this  ancient  heresy  were 
so  buried  as  never  to  rise  or  revive  any 
more.  But,  alas !  that  weed  was  never  so 
thoroughly  rooted  out,  but  the  seeds  of  it 
soon  sprang  up  again,  to  the  depraving  of 
the  doctrine,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  In  these  latter  years  there 
hath  arisen  up  one  Socinus,  a  man  of  a 
subtle  and  crafty  wit,  who  hath  rubbed  up 
and  revived  the  same  heresy,  by  denying 
the  divinity,  and  satisfaction  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  hath  carried  away  many  by 
his  cunning  and  corrupt  reasoning. — Hod, 

If  the  reasoning  of  Basil  be  conclusive, 
or  his  opinion  may  be  relied  upon,  this 
hymn,  Gloria  Patri,  derives  it  origin  from 
the  apostles.  Glorifying  the  Father,  and 
the  Son.  together  with  the  Holt  Ghost, 
was  in  BasiPs  judgment  practised  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  apostles  themselves.  This, 
he  believes,  was  one  of  the  "  ordinances," 
or  "  traditions,''  which  St.  Paul  praises  the 
Corinthians  for  keeping,  as  they  had  been 
delivered  to  them  by  him  (1  Cor.  xi.  2); 
and  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  to  hold,  as 
they  had  been  taueht,  whether  by  word, 
or  by  epistle,  (2  Thess.  ii.  15V  On  this 
principle,  Basil  accounts  for  tne  practice 
of  ascribing  glory  to  the  Trinity,  which  in 
his  day  was  universal.  In  different  pas- 
sages of  his  works  we  find  him  thus  argu- 
ing: ''  As  we  have  received,  so  must  we 
be  baptized ;  as  we  are  baptized,  so  must 
we  believe ;  and  as  we  have  belived,  so 
must  we  glorify  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holt  Ghost." — Shepherd. 

The  earliest  instance  that  we  meet  with 


of  the  use  of  this  hymn,  is  founded  in  the 
circular  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  their  befovea 
bishop  Polycarp,  from  whence  we  learn 
that  a  doxology,  nearly  resembling  Gloria 
Patri,  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  Poly- 
carp was  conversant  with  the  apostles,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  To  him,  amons 
others,  St  John  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  Revelation,  in  which  Polycarp  is  en- 
titled *'  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna.' ' 
With  some  little  difference  in  the  phrase 
of  their  doxologies,  the  Christians  of  the 
three  first  ages  agreed  in  uniformly  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing.  Believing  and 
confessing,  that  in  the  external  Godhead 
there  existed  three,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  ascribed  to  them 
all  honor  and  glory. — S/iepherd. 

To  this  very  day  this  serves  for  these 
two  uses;  first,  as  a  shorter  creed,  and 
confession  of  our  believing  in  ^'  three  per- 
sons and  one  God,"  whereby  we  both  de- 
clare ourselves  to  be  in  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  also  renounce  all 
heretics  who  deny  this  great  and  distin- 
guishing article  of^our  faith ;  secondly,  for 
a  hymn  of  praise,  by  which  we  magnify 
the  Father  for  our  creation,  the  Son  for 
our  redemption,  and  the  Holt  Ghost  for 
our  sanctification ;  and  to  quicken  us  here- 
in, we  declare  it  was  so  **  in  the  begin- 
ning," for  the  angels  sung  the  praises  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  morning  of  the  creation ; 
and  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  did  thus  worship  God 
from  the  beginning.  The  whole  cnurch 
militant  and  triumphant  doth  it  ''now" 
and  shall  do  it  for  '*  ever."  not  only  in  this 
"  world,"  but  in  that  which  is  "  without 
end."  Let  us,  therefore,  with  great  devo- 
tion, join  with  this  blessed  company  in  so 
good  a  work,  and  give  glory  to  the  Father 
who  granted  our  pardon,  to  the  Son,  who 
purchased  it,  and  to  the  Holt  Ghost  who 
sealed  it. — Comber, 

GLOSS.    A  comment. 

GNOSTICS.  (From  y»^«f  knowledge) 
Christian  heretics,  so  called.  Epiphanius 
makes  a  distinct  article  of  the  Gnostics^ 
who,  indeed,  were  not  a  particular  sect, 
it  being  a  name  which  almost  all  the  an- 
cient heretics  affected  to  take,  to  express 
that  new  knowledge  and  extraorduiary 
light  to  which  they  pretended;  for  the 
word  Gnostic  among  the  Greeks,  signifies 
a  teamed  or  enlightened  person. 

Epiphanius  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Onostia  to  Simon  Magus,  and  Eusebius  to 
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Carpocrates.  The  truth  is,  every  one  of 
the  ancient  heresiarchs  maj  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  sect  of  Gnastva,  Christian 
writers  have  siven  them  various  names,  as 
Florians,  Phibionites,  Barbelites,  &c,,  of 
which  it  is  difficult,  and  of  little  impor- 
tance, to  know  the  particular  reasons. 

The  Gnostics,  acoordins  to  Epiphanius 
and  others,  acknowledged  two  principles, 
a  good  and  a  bad;  they  supposed  there 
were  eight  different  heavens,  each  of 
which  was  govemed  by  its  particular 
prince.  The  prince  of  the  seventn  heaven, 
whom  they  named  Sabaoth,  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  six  heavens 
below  him,  and  a  great  number  of  angels. 
They  made  him  the  author  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  They  pretended  he  had  the  form 
of  an  ass,  or  an  hog;  and  it  was  this, per- 
haps, which  gave  the  heathens  occasion 
to  charge  the  Christians  with  worshipping 
the  hei^  of  an  ass.  In  the  eiffhth  heaven 
they  placed  their  Barbelo,  or  Barbero,  and 
whom  they  sometimes  called  the  father, 
and  sometimes  the  mother  of  the  universe. 
All  the  Gnostics  distinguished  the  creator 
of  the  universe  from  Gop,  who  made  him- 
self known  to  men  by  his  Sov,  whom  they 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Christ.  They 
denied  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
asserted  that  Jksus  Christ  was  not  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  that  he  had  a  body  only  in 
appearance,  that  he  did  not  suffer  in  reality. 

^ome  of  Gnostics  made  use  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  but  they  ascribed 
what  was  favorable  to  their  opinions  to 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  what  was  contrary 
thereto  to  the  Spirit  of  the  world ;  for  they 
held  that  the  prophecies  came  from  diffe- 
ent  gods.  In  the  New  Testament,  they 
rejected  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  because 
they  are  expressly  condemned  in  them. 
The  generality  of  them  absolutely  rejected 
the  I^w  and  the  Prophets. 

As  to  the  infamy  of  their  lives,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  women  were  in 
common  among  them.  St  Jude  is  thought 
to  mean  the  Gnostics  by  those  ungodly  men^ 
whom  he  describes,  in  his  general  episde, 
as  guilty  of  all  manner  of  vices. 

Tney  neither  believed  a  resurrection, 
nor  a  judgment  to  come;  but  imaginea 
that  those  who  had  not  been  instructed  in 
their  maxims  would  return  into  the  world, 
and  pass  into  the  bodies  of  hogs,  and 
other  like  animals.  They  had  several 
apocryphal  books:  as,  ike  Gospel  of  St, 
PkUip,  the  Rtuelations  of  Adam^  the  Gospel 
of  Perfection^  the  Bock  of  the  Prophet  Bar- 
cabas,  4%. 


This  is^  in  brief,  the  account  given  of 
the  Gnostics  by  Epiphanius,  XrensBUSi  and 
others;  and  it  is  plain  from  hence,  that 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  most  of  the 
ancient  heretics  may  be  reduced  under 
those  of  the  Gnostics, 

GOD.  This  is  the  name  we  give  to  that 
eternal,  infinite,  and  incomprehennble 
Being,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  til 
things,  who  exists  One  Being  in  a  Trinity 
of  Persons.  The  name  is  derived  from: 
the  Icelandic  Godi^  which  signifies  the 
supreme  magistrate. 

Article  1.  "  There  is  but  one  living  and 
true  God,  everlasting,  without  t>ody,  part^ 
or  passions :  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  ana 

goodness;  tne  Maker  and  Preserver  of  aS 
lings,  both  visible  and  invisible.  And 
in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three 
persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  Father  is  GrOD. 

God  the  Father  (Jo.  vi.  27.,  Gal.  i.  1 
3.,  1  Thes.  i.  1.).  God^  even  the  Father 
(1  Cor.  XV.  24.,  2  Cor.  i.  3.,  Jas.  iiL  9.). 
One  GrOD  and  Father  (Eph.  iv.  6).  One 
God  the  Father  (1  Cor.  viii.  6.};  and 
the  passages  where  God  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Christ,  the  Sov 
of  the  livinff  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16.,  Jo.  iiL 
16^  vi.  27.,  Rom  v.  10.,  viii.  3.,  xv.  6.). 

The  Son  is  God. 

I.  So  expressly  declared. 

The  mighty  God!  (Is.  ix.  6.^  Make 
strait — a  highway  for  our  God!  fxl.  3.} 
Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever! 

iPs.  xiv.  6,  with  Heb.  i.  8.)  I  will  save 
lem  by  the  Lord  their  God  (Hosea,  i.  7.). 
Immanuel.  God  with  us  (Is.  vii.  14.,  Matt, 
i.  23.).  Tne  word  was  God  (John,  i.  1.). 
My  Lord  and  ray  God!  (xx.  28. :  see 
Ps.  XXXV.  23.)  Feed  the  church  ot  God, 
which  he  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood 
(Acts,  XX.  28.).  They  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  upon  God,  and  saying  Lord  jesus, 
&c.  (vii.  59.).  Christ  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever!  (Rom.  ix.  5.)  God  was 
manifest  in  the  fiesh,  &c.,  believed  on  in 
the  world,  received  up  into  glory  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16/).  God  our  Saviour!  (Titus,  ii. 
lO.J  The  great  God!  (13.)  Our  God 
ana  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  (Gr.)  2  Pet. 
i.  ].,  with  Titus,  ii.  13.).  Hereby  per* 
ceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  ne  laid 
down  his  life  for  us  (1  John,  iii.  16.).  The 
true  God,  and  eternal  life !  (v.  20.) 

II.  By  necessary  implication. 

The  angel  Jehovah  is  God  (Gen.  xxxi 
11,  with  13.,  and  xxxv.  9-13,   and    15., 
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XTi.  9,  with  13.,  Ex.  iiL  2,  with  4,  and  6.) 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega — ^he  that  over- 
cometh — I  will  be  his  God  (Rev.  xxi.  6, 
7.).  We  must  all  stand  before  the  jadg- 
roent  seat  of  Christ,  for,— every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  God  (Rom.  xiv.  10,  11.). 
I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  &c..  (Rev.  xx.  12.).  Many 
shall  he  (John  the  Baptist)  tmn  to  the 
Lord  their  GrOD,  for  he  shall  go  before 
bim  (Lake,  i.  16,  17,  with  Matt.  iii.  11, 
and  xi.  10.).  The  Lord  God  of  the  holy 
prophets  sent  his  angel  (Rev.  xxii.  6. 
with  16.).  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  anp^el 
to  testify,  &c.  They  tempted  the  ro ost  h igh 
God  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  56.\  applied  to  Christ 
(1  C^r.  X.  9.).  Benold  the  Lord  Gtod 
will  come— behold  his  reward  is  with 
him  (Is.  xl.  10,  with  Rev.  xxii.  12,  20.). 
—Behold  I  come  quickly  and  my  reward 
is  with  me — I  am  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen !  even  so 
come  Lord  Jesus!  To  the  only  wise  (tod, 
our  Saviour,  be  glory  &c..  Amen !  (Jude, 
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UL  From  his  attributes. 

As  he  is  wisdom  itself  (Prov.  viii. 
throughout;  Luke,  xi.  49.  with  Col.  ii.  3.). 

Ashe  is  the  holy  one  (Ps.  xvi.  10.); 
the  most  holy  (Dan.  ix.  24,  with  Rev.  iii. 
7.). — As  he  IS  the  truth  (John,  xiv.  6,  and 
Rev.  iii.  7,  with  1  John,  v.  20.). — As  he  is 
eternal. — Eternal  life  (1  Jo.  i.  I,  2,  and  v. 
20.). — From  his  unchan^eableness  (Heb. 
L  11,  12^  and  xiii.  8,  with  Mai.  3,  6.). — 
His  omnipresence  (Jo.  iii.  13.,  Matt  xviii. 
20.,  xxviii.  20^  Eph.  i.  23.,  iv.  10.). — His 
omniscience  (Kev.  ii.  23.,  Jo.  it.  24,  25., 
V.  42.).  Knowing  the  thoughts  (Matt.  ix. 
4.,  xii.  15,  25.,  Mark,  ii.  8.,  Luke,  v.  22., 
▼i.,  8.,  ix.  47.,  xi.  17.,  Jo.  vi.  61,  64.,  xvi. 
19.,  xxi.  17,  with  1  Cor.  iv.  5.;  this  with 
1  Kings,  viii.  39.).  Thou  even  thou  only 
(p  Lord  God)  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
me  children  of  men! — Omnipotence; 
the  works  of  creation.  All  things  were 
made  by  him  :  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thins  maae  that  was  made  (Jo.  i. 
6,  with  Ps.  cii.  25.,  Col.  i.  16,  and  Jer.  x. 
10,  ll.)^-And  providence.  By  him  all 
things  consist  (Col.  i.  17.^.  Upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power  (Heb.  i. 
3.)--Juaging  the  world.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  (2Tim.  iv.  1,  &c.  with  (^n.  xviii. 
25,  and  Ps.  1.  6.V  Gtod  is  judge  himself. 
— Raising  the  aead  (Jo.  vi.  40,  54.,  v. 
28,  29.,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  39.).  L  even  I 
am  he,  and  there  is  no  God  witn  me ;  I 
kill,  and  I  make  alive !— The  forgivenetM 


of  sins  (Mark,  ii  10,  11.,  &c.  with  Is.  xliii. 
25.).  1;  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out 
thy  transgressions,  and  Mark.  ii.  7. 

IV.  As  divine  worship  is  aue  and  paid 
to  him. 

Beinff  directed  by  prophecy.  All  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him  (Ps.  Ixxii.  11.). 
All  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him 
(Dan.  vii.  27.).  Kiss  the  son  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  (Ps.  ii. 
12.).  He  is  thy  Lord  and  worship  thou 
him  (xlv.  1  l.V  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him !  (Heb.  i.  6.)  All  men  should 
honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father.  External  worship  was  paid  by 
the  wise  men  (Matt.  ii.  11.) — ^by  the 
leper  (viii.  2.)— -by  the  ruler  (ix.  18.) — 
by  the  seamen  in  the  storm  (xiv.  33.) — 
by  the  woman  of  Canaan  (xv.  25.) — ^by 
the  blind  man  (Jo.  ix.  38.) — ^by  the 
Marys,  &c.  (Malt,  xxviii.  9.),  and  by  his 
disciples  (Rev.  i.  17.).  At  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  (Phil.  ii.  10. ;  compare  this 
with  Matt.  iv.  10,  Thou  shall  worship  the 
Lord  thy  C^d,  and  him  only  shall  thou 
serve ;  and  Neh.  ix.  6.  Thou,  even  thou, 
art  Lord  alone;  thou  has  made  heaven, 
&o.  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth 
thee!). 

V.  As  there  must  be  faith,  and  hope, 
and  trust,  in  him. 

See  John,  iii.  15,  16.,  xiv.  1.,  xii.  44., 
Rom.  X.  11.,  XV.  12.,  Acts,  xvi.  31.,  Eph. 
i.  12,  13,  with  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Cursed  be 
the  man  who  trusteth  in  man ;  whose  heart 
departeth  from  the  Lord  !  but  blessed  are 
all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 

VI.  As  praise  and  thanksgiving  are 
offered  to  him. 

Daily  shall  he  beoraised  (Ps.  Ixxii.  15.). 
Unto  him  that  loveoi  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins,  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever!  Rev.  i  5,  6.,  compare 
Ps.  cxlviii.  13.  Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is 
excellent.  Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved — 
saints — with  all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor. 
i.  2.,  and  Rev.  v.  11-13.).  Worthy  i^ 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing— -blessing 
and  honor  and  glory  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  tnrone  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever !— Salvation 
to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb.  Blessing,  &c.  be  unto 
our  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen !  (Rev. 
vii.  10-12.) 
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GOD. 


GODFATHER. 


The  Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

This  perhaps  is  only  to  be  proved  by 
implication  and  analogy. 

1.  In  regard  to  title. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me— 
the  God  of  Israel  said,  the  rock  of  Israel 
spake  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3.V  That  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  ot  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  35  ).  She 
was  found  with  child  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
(Mait.  i.  18.).  Why  lie  to  the  Holt 
Ghost — ^thou  hast  lied  unto  God  (Acts, 
V.  3,  4.).  Bom  of  the  Spirit  (Jo.  iii.  6.). 
Be  bom  of  God  ( 1  Jo.  v.  4,).  Consider,  too, 
no  man  taketh  this  honor  to  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God  (Heb.  v.  4.).  Pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send 
forth  laborers  (Matt.  ix.  38.). — ^Tlie  Holt 
Ghost  said,  separate  me  Bamabas  and 
Saul  for  the  worK  whereunto  I  have  called 
them.— So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  departed.  (Acts,  xiii.  2,  and 
4.).'  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God  (Jo. 
vi.  45.).  Not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holt 
Ghost  teacheth  (1  Cor.  ii.  13.).  Ye  are 
the  temple  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  16.).  Your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
Tvi.  19.).  The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell 
there  upon  me,  and  he  put  forth  the  form 
of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine 
head,  and  the  Spirit  lift  me  up  (Ez.  viii. 
1-3.). 

See  also  the  following  passages,  as  re- 
spectively explaining  each  other,  Luke  ii. 
26,  with  Jo.  xiv.  16,  17.,  and  1  Cor.  xiv. 
25. — Matt  iv.  1,  with  Luke,  xi.  4. — 2. 
Cor.  i.  3,  with  Acts,  ix.  31.,  Jo.  xiv.  26, 
&c. — 1  Cor.  ii.  11,  with  14. — Matt  iv. 
7,  with  Acts.  V.  9. — Gen.  vi.  3.,  with 
1.  Peter,  iii.  20. — Luke,  xi.  20,  with  Matt, 
xii.  28.— Acts,  iv.  24,  25,  with  i.  16.— and 
Luke,  i.  68,  70,  with  Acts,  xxviii.  25. ;  and 
various  others  that  might  be  noticed. 

That  the  Father,  under  whatever  names 
he  is  described  and  addressed,  is  God.  is 
not  disputable.  That  the  Son  is  also  God, 
it  would  seem  much  of  rashness  to  doubt; 
since  he  was  foretold  by  prophecy  before 
his  manifestation  in  the  nesb,  to  be  God, 
and  appeared  as  God  to  the  patriarchs. — 
God  the  Son,  the  angel  and  guardian  of 
his  people:  for  "God" — ^the  Trinity  in 
unity — "  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time." 
That  he  must  be  a  God  who  has  such  titles 
applied  to  him,  such  divine  attributes  and 
offices,  and  to  whom  divine  worship  is 
paid,  the  Arian  allows,  and  the  Socinian 
did  not  always  deny ;  but  that  he  is  another 
inferior   God,    thus   making   more 


Gods  than*  one,  the  voice  of  levelatioii 
expressly  contradicts. 

The  divinity  of  the  Son  is  in  fact  proved 
both  directly  and  incidentally;  trat  the 
personality  ^nd  divinity  ofthe  HoltSfuit 
are  less  decisively  expressed  and  treated 
of — apparently  because  the  H01.T  Gman 
was  never  incarnate,  nor  appealed  in  a 
bodily  form  upon  earth,  and  tnerefoie  we 
have  not  his  frequent  declarattone,  as  we 
have  those  of  the  Son,  nor  direct  addressee 
to  him,  as  we  have  to  the  FxTBrnatf  to 
illustrate  this  point,  but  are  left  to  gather 
the  truth  from  the  mouths  of  the  propfaeli 
— the  holy  men  of  God,  who  Bpase  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holt  Guosf. 
From  their  preaching  we  sufficiently  leant 
that  he  joined  in  the  work  of  creation'^ 
that  he  dwells  in  the  temple  of  the  body, 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16.,  vi.  19,  20.,  2  Cor.  vi.  18.). 
and  the  faithful  are  therefore  dedicated  to 
him — that  he  is  eternal,  omnipresent,  in- 
finite in  power  and  knowledge— that  nbe- 
dience  is  due  to  him,  and  the  sin  asainst 
him  considered  unpardonable— andthat 
he  is  to  be  worshipped  is  implied  by  the 
apostolic  form  of  benediction.  That  the 
Holt  Spirit  is  a  person  is  proved,  inde- 
pendently of  analogous  reasoninsj  by  a 
clear  personal  distinction  between  nun  and 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  term  God,  when  used  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  relation  to  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Christ,  is  evidently  used  in  a  per- 
sonal sense ;  and  in  such  sense  the  Church 
also  speaks  of  God  the  Son  and  God  the 
Holt  Ghost.  But  when  it  is  annoanced 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  though  he  is 
the  Father  of  all,  the  term  is  used  es- 
sentially, and  comprehends  the  saeied 
three.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  ia  so 
unequivocally  declared  in  Holy  Scriptnrey 
that  we  dare  not  deny  it:  but  neither, 
it  is  presumed,  can  we  safely  deny  that 
the  Father,  the  Sun,  and  the  Holt 
Ghost  are  each  of  them  God,  without 
either  impeaching  the  authenticity  of  most 
of  the  passages  cited  in  this  article,  or 
making  the  word  of  God  fitself )  of  none 
effect,  by  strifes  of  words,  not  to  say, 
profane  and  vain  babblings. 

GODFATHER.  (See  Sponstrrs,)  He 
that  holds  the  child  at  the  baptismal  font, 
and  answers  for  him.  The  custom  of 
g^odfathers  or  sponsors  is  very  ancient  in 
the  Church.  We  find  them  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  the  Apostolical  Constitotiona, 
St.  ChryFostom^  and  St.  Augustine.  There 
were  three  sorts  of  sponsors;  1.  For  chil- 
dren.   2.  For  adult  persons,  who  through 
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ickness  were  not  able  to  answer  for  them-  as  many  pled^^  as  practicable  for  the  re- 
vives. 3.  For  such  as  could  answer.  The  ligious  education  of  youth."] 
iireties  for  the  first  were  obliged  to  be  GOLDEN  NUMBER.  By  referring  to 
nardians  of  children's  Christian  educa-  the  astrononoical  tables  at  the  beginning 
on;  a^nd  indeed  at  first  thev  were  the  of  the  Prayer  Book,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
arents  of  the  children,  ana  it  was  in  large  proportion  of  them  are  simply  cal- 
xtraordinary  cases,  either  when  the  pa-  culations  of  the  day  on  which  Easter  will 
mi  could  not  or  would  not,  that  others  fall  in  anygiven  year,  and,  by  consequence, 
rere  admitted  to  be  sureties.  Sureties  of  the  movable  feasts  depenaing  on  it.  In 
le  second  sort  were  such  as  engaged  to  the  early  Chuich,  it  is  well  Known  that 
le  Church  that  the  adult  person,  who  there  were  many  and  Ions  disputes  on  this 
ras  grown  incapable  to  answer  for  himself,  point,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
id,  when  he  was  capable,  desire  to  be  not  agreeing  on  the  particular  day  for  the 
ajmzed.    But  those  or  the  third  sort,  who  celebration  of  the  lestival.    To  remove 

K>eared  with  the  person  to  be  baptized,  these  difficulties,  the  Council  of  Nice  came 

iged  themselves  to  admonish  tne  per-  to  a  decision,  from  which  the  following 

m  of  his  duty,  as  they  had,  before  bap-  rule  was  framed,  viz.,   ^'  Easter  day  is 

sm,    instructed    him    in    it.     Anciently  always  the  first    Sunday    after   the  full 

eaeonesses  were  the  sponsors  for  women,  moon,  which  happens  upon  or  next  after 

nd  the  deacons  were  for  the  men.    Pa-  the  21st  day  of  March;  and  if  the  full 

mts  were  not  permitted  to  be  sponsors  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  day 

n   their   children    before    the    Council  is  the  Sunday  after.'' 

f  Meutz,  A.  D.  813.     In  the  Church  of  To  determine  the  time  of  Easter  in  any 

jome  it  is  not  lawful  to  marry  any  per-  year,  it  was  therefore  only  necessary  to 

3n  to  whom  one  stands  related  m  this  find  out  the  precise  time  of  the  above  full 

piritual  way ;  and  this  occasions  number-  moon,  and  to  calculate  accordingly.    Now 

»88  disputes,  and  numberless  dispensa-  if  the  solar  year   exactly  corresponded 

ons,  wnich  bring  great  sums  of  money  to  with  the  lunar,  the  time  of  the  paschal 

le  exchequer  of  Rome.  moon  would  be  liable  to  no  variation,  and 

Rnbric.    There  shaU  be  for  every  male  faster  would  fall  on  the  same  day  of 

hild  to  be  baptized,  two  godfathers  and  e^e^  yew;  but  as  the  lunar  year  is  really 

ne  godmother;  and  forevery  female,  one  f^^^?^  thaji  the  solar,  by  eleven  days, 

odfather  and  two  godmothers.  >t  foUows  that  the  paschal  moon  must,  for 

Canon  29.    No  person  shall  be  urged  IJ^l^  'Ll^^^ iTll^^^^^^ 


r^Win  iwlS^                          ?nv'  fall.    Hence  the  adoption  by  the  Council 

mbed  m  that  behalf.    Neither  shall  anv  ^  ^^         ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^     ^     ^,j^.^^ 

emin  be  admitted   godfather   or.  gocT-  ^       ^           ^^   ^    dmermined  with 

lother  to  any  child  at  chnstenmg  or  con-  ^^lerable  accuracyT    From  the  great  use- 

rmauon,  before,  the  said  person  so  under-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^    1     j^^  ^^^f^^  ^^^ 

ikmg  hath  received  the  holy  communion.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  J ^^  ^^^^„ j^^  i„  1^^^^„ 

Rubric.    And  the  godfathers  and  god-  of  gold,  from  which  it  derived  the  name  of 

lothers,  and  the  people  with  the  children,  Golden  Number, 

lust  be  ready  at  the  font,  either  imme-  GOOD  FRIDAY.    The  Friday  in  Pas- 

iately  after  the  last  lesson  at  morning  gion  week  received  this  name  from  the 

rayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last  blessed  effects  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings. 

»8on  at  evening  prayer^  as  the  curate  by  which  are  the  ground  of  all  our  joy,  and 

IB  discretion  shall  appoint.  from  ihose  unspeakable  good  things  he 

[The  American  Prayer  Book  says:  hath  purchased  for  us  by  his  death,  whereby 
And  parents  shall  be  admitted  as  spon-  the  blessed  Jesus  made  expiation  for  the 
>r8,  if  it  be  desired."  "  The  permission  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the  shed- 
ranted  by  'Our  rubric,"  says  Bishop  ding  of  his  own  blood,  obtained  eternal 
rownell,  **  probably  originated  in  the  dif-  redemption  for  us.  Among  the  Saxons  it 
Dulty  of  procuring  other  sponsors  in  some  was  called  Long  Friday ;  but  for  what 
ises;  but  where  they  may  be  conveni-  reason,  except  for  the  long  fastings  and 
itly  had,  it  still  seems  desirable  to  obtain  offices  they  then  used,  doth  not  appear. 
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GOOD  FRroAY. 


GOOD  WORKS. 


The  commemoration  of  oar  Saviour's 
sufTerings  hath  been  kept  from  the  very 
first  age  of  Christianity,  and  was  always 
observed  as  a  day  of  the  strictest  fasting 
and  humiliation ;  not  that  the  grief  and  a^ 
fliction  they  then  expressed  did  arise  from 
the  loss  they  sustained,  but  from  a  sense 
of  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
which  drew  upon  our  blessed  Redeemer 
that  painful  and  shameful  death  of  the 
cross. 

The  gospel  for  this  day  (besides  its 
coming  in  course)  is  properly  taken  out  of 
St.  John  rather  than  any  other  evangelist, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  that  was 
present  at  the  passion,  and  stood  by  the 
cross  while  others  fled :  and,  therefore,  the 
passion  being  as  it  were  represented  be- 
fore our  eyes,  his  testimony  is  read  who 
saw  it  himself,  and  from  whose  example 
we  may  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  epistle  proves, 
from  the  insufRciency  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices, that  the}r  onlv  typified  a  more  suf- 
ficient one,  which  the  Son  of  God  didj  as  on 
this  day,  offer  up,  and  by  one  oblation  of 
himself  then  made  upon  the  cross,  com- 
pleted all  the  other  sacrifices  (which  were 
onljT  shadows  of  this),  and  made  full  satis- 
ftiction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
In  imitation  of  which  divine  and  infinite 
love,  the  Church  endeavors  to  show  her 
charity  to  be  boundless  and  unlimited,  by 
praying  in  one  of  the  proper  collects,  that 
the  effects  of  Christ's  death  may  be  as 
universal  as  the  design  of  it,  namely,  that 
it  may  tend  to  the  salvation  of  all,  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

How  suitable  the  proper  psalms  are 
to  the  day,  is  obvious  to  any  one  that 
reads  them  with  a  due  attention:  they 
were  all  composed  by  David  in  times  of 
the  greatest  calamity  and  distress,  and  do 
most  of  them  belong  mystically  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  :  especially  the 
twenty-second,  which  is  tne  first  for  the 
morning,  which  was  in  several  passages 
literally  fulfilled  by  his  sufferings,  and, 
either  part  of  it,  or  all,  recited  oy  him 
upon  the  cross.  And  for  that  reason  (as 
St.  Austin  tells  us)  was  always  used  upon 
that  day  by  the  African  Church. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  is 
Genesis,  xxii.,  containing  an  account  of 
Abraham's  readiness  to  offer  up  his  son ; 
thereby  typifying  that  perfect  oblation 
which  was  this  day  made  by  the  Son  of 
God;  which  was  thought  so  proper  a 
les«son  for  this  occasion,  that  the  Qinrch 
used  it  upon  this  day  in  St.  Austin's  time. 


The  second  lesson  is  St.  John,  xviii.,  which 
needs  no  explanation.  The  first  lesson  for 
the  evening  contains  &  clear  prophecy  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Church  thereby  receives.  The 
second  lesson  exhorts  us  to  patience  under 
afflictions,  from  the  example  of  CurisT| 
who  suffered  so  much  for  us.-— ¥F%Ail(y. 

GOOD  WORKS.  Albeit  that  ^ooA 
works  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  awinr 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  Goi/s 
judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring 
out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  uith; 
insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may 
be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned 
by  the  fruit. — Article  XTI. 

Good  works  are  inseparable  from  onr 
union  with  Christ  ;  but  then  as  effects  of 
that  union,  not  as  causes  or  instramenta 
"We  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
ffood  works."  "  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should 
be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who 
is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God."  ''As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except 
ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  1- 
in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit;  for  without  me— separate  from  me 


— ye  can  do  nothing."  While,  however, 
we  regard  good  works  as  effects  of  our 
union  with  Christ,  we  must  remember 
that  they  are  an  end  also,  nay,  the  end  for 
which  we  have  been  united  to  him;  and  if 
so,  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  our 
union.  ''The  branch  cannot,"  it  is  true, 
"  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine ;"  but  yet  its  fruitfutness  is  the  object 
of  the  care  and  pains  which  the  vine- 
dresser bestows  upon  it,  and  therefore  a 
condition  on  which  it  is  suffered  to  remain. 
"  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is 
the  husbandman.  £very  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away.  If 
a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as 
a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they 
are  burned."  And  as  fruitfulness  in  good 
works  is  a  condition  on  which  we  are 
suffered  to  continue  in  Christ,  so  also  is 
it  the  measure  according  to  which  fresh 
supplies  of  CTace  are  given ;  "'every  branch 
that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it 
may  brin^  forth  more  fruit."  "  Whosoever 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance."   And  yet  further, 
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wliich  indeed  follows  upon  the  foregoing  ing  special  lights  even  during  daytime, 
—our  works  are  the  rule  by  which  God  placing  the  book  of  the  gospels  reverently 
will  judge  us  at  the  last  day.  These  will  on  the  altar,  incensing  tnem,  &c.  In  the 
declare,  beyond  all  controversy^  how  far  Anglican  Church  we  retain  some  vestiges 
we  have  answered  the  end  ot  oar  new  of  this  in  standing  whilst  the  gospel  is 
creation;  how  hx  we  have  improved  the  read,  and  preceding  it  by  the  *'  61or>'  be 
talents  entrusted  to  us;  how  far  we  are  to  thee.  OLord,"  a  sentence  retained  tra- 
(jualified  and  prepared  for  that  kingdom,  dition ally  from  the  ancient  church, 
into  which  '^  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  GOSPELLER.  The  priest  who  in  the 
anything  that  defileth,'*  where  "  the  people  communion  service  reads  the  gospel,  stand- 
shall  be  all  righteous,"  where  '^  the  merci-  ing  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  In  some 
ful "  ''  shall  receive  mercy,"  where  "  the  cathedrals  one  of  the  clersy  is  so  desig- 
pure  in  heart "  '*  shall  see  God."  where  the  nated,  and  has  this  special  duty,  among 
servant,  who  has  so  improved  the  pound  others,  to  perform.  (See  also  Ejnstoler.) 
entrufited  to  him  as  to  have  gained  five  GOSSIP.  A  sponsor  for  an  infant  in 
pounds,  shall  be  appointed  to  reign  over  baptism,  from  God  and  sib,  a  Saxon  word, 
nve  cities,  and  he  who  has  gained  ten  which  signifies  kindred,  afiiinity:  kin  in 
pounds  shall  have  authority  over  ten  cities.  God. 

It  is  one  great  secret  ot  holy  living  to  GOTHIC.    A  general  term  for  that  style 

remember,  that  holiness  is  to  be  sought  in  of  mediaeval  architecture  of  which  the 

and  from  Christ  ;  to  be  wrought  in  us  by  pointed  arch  is  the  most  prominent  cha- 

his  spirit    We  are  too  prone  to  overlook  racter.     Together  with   Eomanesque    (an 

this    great   truth;  to  forget  the  strength  equally  general   term  for  that    style  of 

which  we  have  in  Christ.    We  act  as  which  the  round  arch  is  the  most  promi- 

thongh,  notwithstanding   all  that  Christ  nent  character)  it  comprehends  all  medisB 

bath  done  for  us  and  in  us,  Christian  vir-  val  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England. 

tae  were  nothing  more  than  moral  habits  The  substyles  with  their  dates  may   be 

strengthened  by  exercise.      Whereas,  in  roughly  stated  as  follows : 

truth,  it  takes  a  far  higher  range.    It  con-    u^,„„„^„«„« 

siats   in    habits  doubUess;  but   they  are  ^"n^^      .        .        .             1066 

habits  of  him  who  has  been  created  anew  M^,^i„      -        -        -        - 

in  Chbmt  Jisus;  they  are  the  habits  of  T^H^f^L  '       '       '       '   i,?^,,Qft 

him  who  is  one  with  Chriot,  and  a  par-  OoThU^                "       "       -1145^1190 

taker  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  has  i?„,i„  r«w»r,i^-K                         non  \9ak 

been  pl«.ted  toother  with  C^^^^^^  Keaf':       '■       :  Vutml 

likeness  of  his  death,  that  he  should  be  Decorated           -        .        -   1315-1360 

alsointhelikenessof  his  resurrection:  and  »«..««„  j;«!,u^     -       .        - 

who  has  that  ble8«ed  promise  to  cheer  and  Perpendicular,    -       -        -   1360-1660 

encourage    him    in  striving  against  sin.  The  more  minute  characteristics  must 

"  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you,  be  sought  under  these  several  names,  and 

for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  accounts  given 

grace." — HnaHey.  within  the  small  limits  we  can  devote  to 

GOSPEL.    (A    word    compounded    of  the  subject  must  be  very  superficial.    The 

two  Saxon  words,  ^,  "  eood."  and  speUj  subject  may  be*  pursued  in  a  number  of 

a ''  message"  or  '^  tidings,"  ana  so  answer-  works  now  before  the  public,  as,  first  in 

ing  to  thoGreek  c^yy^Mi'.)    God's  or  Good  date  and  not  last  in  importance,  Rickman's 

Tidings— the  dad  tidings  of  the   salva-  "Attempt    to  Distinguish  the    Styles  of 

lion  wrou^t  mr  man  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Architecture  in  Enjzland,"  and,  last  in  time, 

Christ.  Sharpens  "  Seven  Periods  of  English  Archi- 

In  a  stricter  sense,  the  word  means  each  tecture." 
of  the  four  histories  of  our  Saviour,  writ-  GRACE  AT  MEALS.  A  short  prayer  in- 
ten  by  the  Evangelists :  in  a  more  con-  yoking  a  blessing  upon  our  food,  and  ex- 
fined  sense  still,  it  means  th^t  portion  of  pressive  of  gratitude  to  GrOD  for  supplying 
Scripture  which  is  read  immediately  after  our  wants.  The  propriety  of  this  act  is 
the  episde  in  the  ante-communion  ser-  evident  from  the  traditional  custom  of  the 
vice,  and  which  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  divine  command, 
four  gospels.  as  interpreted  by  this  custom  (1  Thess.  v. 

In  the  MedisBval  Choioh  there  were  18.     1  Cor.  x.  31.     1  Tim.  iv.  5^,  and 

always  peculiar  ceremonies  used  in  ho-  from  the  conduct  of  our  Lord.    (Mark,  viii. 

nor  of  the  Gospel,  as  for  iDStance  the  bring-  6,  7.) 
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GRADUAL.  The  antiphonary  which, 
before  the  Reformation,  supplied  the  an- 
thems or  verses  for  the  begmning  of  the 
communion,  the  offertory,  kc.y  was  often 
called  the  gradual,  because  some  of  the 
anthems  were  chanted  on  the  steps  (gra- 
dus)  of  the  ambon  or  pulpit. 

GRAVE.  The  restmg-place  of  a  dead 
body.  The  spoliation  ana  desecration  of 
ancient  sepulchres  is  as  much  an  ecclesi- 
astical offence  as  the  robbing  of  a  more 
recent  grave ;  but  where  none  feel  them- 
selves especially  aggrieved,  there  are  none 
to  seek  redress,  and  to  bring  offenders  to 
juf^tice.  The  law  upon  the  subject  seems 
to  stand  thus : — A  corpse  once  buried  can- 
not legally  be  taken  up  to  be  deposited  in 
another  place,  without  a  license  from  the 
ordinary.  But  in  case  of  a  violent  death, 
the  coroner  may  order  the  body  to  be  dis- 
interred, if  it  has  been  buriecf  before  he 
has  had  an  oportunity  of  taking  a  view  for 
the  purposes  of  his  inquest. 

If  the  body,  after  it  has  been  committed 
to  the  grave,  be  disturbed  or  removed,  it 
is  a  subject  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance ; 
yet  the  common  law  also  protects  the 
corpse  ;  for  the  taking  up  of  dead  bodies, 
for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  is  an  in- 
dictable offence,  as  highly  indecent,  and 
contra  bonos  mores. 

The  property  of  things  deposited  with 
the  dead,  as  the  grave-clothes,  &c.,  is  in 
him  that  had  property  therein  when  the 
dead  body  was  wrapped  therewith,  and 
the  taking  them  is  felony.  The  property 
in  hatchments,  or  other  ensigns  of  honor, 
is  in  the  heir,  or  the  person  concerned  in 
the  hereditary  distinction. 

GRAY  FRIARS.  The  Franciscans  were 
so  called  from  their  gray  clothing. 

GREEKCHURCH.  {See  Ckurdi,  Gredc.) 

GREGORIAN  CHANT.  (See  Chant.) 
This  general  designation  is  given  to  the 
collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  a.d.  600. 
These  chants  have  continued  to  be  in  use 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day^  in  the 
Western  Church,  and  form  the  basis  of  our 
cathedral  music.  It  is  known  Gregory 
merely  collected,  arranged,  and  improved 
the  chants  whicn  had  already  been  used 
for  centuries  before  his  time.  The  most 
learned  writers  on  the  subject  suppose  that 
they  are  derived  from  those  introauced  by 
St.  Ambrose  into  his  church,  at  Milan, 
about  A.D.  384.  And  as  St  Ambrose  de- 
rived his  system  of  chanting  from  Antioch. 
where  the  practice  had  been  establishea 
by  St.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  that  place,  a.d. 


107,  and  the  contemporary  of  St  John, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believiog  dnt 
the  Gregorian  chants  is,  in  fact,  as  ancient 
as  the  apostolic  times.  Great  impofe- 
ments,  however,  having  t>e6n  made  in  tha 
science  of  music,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  St.  Ambrose,  Gregoiy  took  advantm 
of  those  improvements^  and  increased^ie 
number  of  ecclesiastical  tones  (which 
somewhat  resemble  our  modeni  keys) 
from  four  to  eight,  of  which  number  the 
Gregorian  chants,  properly  so  caUed,  sdR 
consist.  They  have  been  harmonized  tc^ 
cording  to  the  more  recently  discovered 
laws  of  music,  and  possess  a  singnlai 
gravity,  which  character  would  alone  jiS> 
tify  their  perpetual  retention  in  the  Choreh 
as  the  basis  of  church  ransic. 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  SPmiTUAU- 
TIES.  This  is  the  person  or  penoasin 
whom  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  any 
diocese  resides,  after  the  death  or  tranala- 
tion  of  a  bishop.  If  such  person  should 
be  an  archbishop,  then  the  dean  and  <^ap- 
ter  are  guardians.  If  a  bishop,  then  tfie 
archdeacon  of  the  province. 

HADES.  (From  a,  privative,  and  T&iv, 
to  see]  the  invisible  state  of  the  departed.) 
(See  HeU.) 

HAGIOGRAPHIA,  t.  e.  Holy  Writings. 
(From  ^yw,  Ao/y,  and  yp^*  a  ufriim^,  A 
word  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chnstiaa 
Church,  and  often  used  by  St.  JeremSi 
taken  from  the  custom  of  the  8ynaffOffueS| 
by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  divide 
into  three  parts,  viz.,  Moses's  law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Ha^iographia ;  by  which 
last  he  meant  the  Psalms,  the  Provertw, 
Job,  Ezra,  Chronicles,  Solomon's  Song, 
Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  The  Jews 
reckon  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  La- 
mentations among  the  Hagiographia,  and 
not  among  the  Prophets,  for  which  Theo- 
doret  blames  them:  but  it  matters  not 
much,  since  they  acknowledge  those 
books,  which  they  call  Hagiosraphia,  to 
be  inspired  by  (jod,  and  part  of  the  sacred 
canon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  and 
second  order. 

HALF  COMMUNION,  or  COMMU- 
NION IN  ONE  KIND.  (See  Communion 
and  Cup.)  The  withholding  of  the  cup  in 
the  eucharist  from  the  la^itj-  This  is  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is 
one  of  those  grievous  errors  in  which  that 
corrupt  Church  deviates  from  Catholicism. 
Not  the  slightest  color  can  be  brought  in 
its  favor,  as  the  Romanists  themselves  at 
the  Council  of  Constance  were  forced  to 
confess:  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
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h  is  against  them,  as  that  council  ac- 
ledji^s :  nor  can  they  plead  the  au- 
r  of  any  one  of  the  ancient  litargies. 
/hurch  of  Rome  then  is.  in  this  mat- 
ngular  and  schismatical. 
IXELUJAH.  (See  Alleluia,) 
MPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE, 
iference  appointed  by  James  L  at 
»ton  Court,  in  1603|  in  order  to  settle 
sputes  between  the  Church  and  the 
ins.  Nine  bishops,  and  as  many  dig- 
)s  of  the  Church,  appeared  on  one 
and  four  Puritan  ministers  on  the 
It  lasted  for  three  days.  Of  this 
rence  the  result  was  a  few  slight  al- 
ms in  the  liturgy;  the  baptizing  of 
B  by  women,  wnich  had  been  prac- 
in  our  Church  for  many  hundred 
was  forbidden;  remission  of  sins 
sd  in  the  rubric  of  absolution ;  and 
matlou  termed  an  examination  of 
en ;  all  the  thanksgivings,  except  the 
ed  one,  were  inserted  in  the  Prayer 
;  to  the  catechism  was  annexed  the 
I  of  the  latter  portion,  relative  to  the 
tacraments ;  and  some  words  were 
d  in  the  dominical  lessons,  with  a 
to  a  new  translation  of  the  sacred 
le. 

.TCHMENT;  more  properly 
EYEMENT.  In  heraldry,  the  whole 
ial  bearings  of  any  person  fully  em- 
led,  with  shield,  crest,  supporters. 
This  word  is  used  in  particular  for 
mblazonment  of  arms  hung  up  in 
bes,  in  memory  of  a  gentleman  of 
^rmor,  or  one  of  any  higher  degree. 
I  was  formerly  much  of  religion  in 
Iry;  and  as  the  coat  was  assumed 
i  religions  feeling,  so  was  it  at  last 
ed  to  the  sanctuary,  in  token  of 
fnl  acknowledgment  to  Almighty 
rith  whose  blessing  it  had  been  borae. 
ARSE.  A  frame  set  over  the  cofRn 
^  great  person  deceased,  and  covered 
a  pall:  also  the  carriage  in  which 
w  are  carried  to  the  srave. 
ATHEN.    Pagans  who  worship  false 

AVEN.  That  place  where  God  af- 
a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view 
nself,  and  a  more  sensible  manifes- 
of  his  glory,  than  in  other  parts  of 
liverse.  Tnat  it  is  a  place  as  well  as 
'e,  is  deaf  from  John,  xiv.  2,  3,  and 
the  existence  of  our  Loud's  body 
and  the  bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 
LL.  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic. 
Hda,  a  '^  cavern ; "  '*  concealed 
; "  "  mansion  of  the  dead.")    Two 


entirely  different  words  in  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament  are  ren- 
dered m  our  version  by  the  single  word 
"hell."  The  first  of  these  i»  Hades, 
which  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  every  case  but  one  is 
translated  "hell."  Now  Hades  is  never 
used  to  denote  the  place  of  final  torment, 
the  regions  of  the  damned ;  but  signifies 
"  the  place  of  departed  spirits,"  whether 
good  or  bad, — the  place  where  they  are 
kept  until  the  day  oijud^raent,  when  they 
shall  be  reunited  to  their  bodies,  and  go 
each  to  his  appointed  destiny.  The  other 
word,  Gehetma,  signifies  the  jplace  of  tor- 
ment,— the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked. 
At  the  time  when  our  translation  was 
made,  and  the  Prayer  Book  compiled,  the 
English  word  ''  hell "  had  a  more  exten- 
sive meaning  than  it  has  at  present.  It 
originally  signified  to  cover  over  or  conceals 
and  it  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  several 
parts  of  England,  where,  for  example,  to 
cover  a  church  or  a  house  with  a  roof,  is 
to  ktU  the  building,  and  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  done  is  called  a  hellier.  But 
the  word  also  denoted  the  place  of  future 
misery,  and  is  accordingly  used  in  that 
sense  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Gehenna ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  which  our  language  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  200  years,  it  is 
now  restricted  to  this  particular  meaning. 
(See  Gehenna.) 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  Hades 
was  translated  by  the  word  ''hell,"  for 
want  of  another  more  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  the  original,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  article  in  the  creed,  *'  He 
descended  into  hell,"  does  not  refer  to 
the^place  of  final  misery;  but  to  that 
general  receptacle  of  all  departed  human 
souls,  both  penitent  and  impenitent,  where 
they  are  reseryed  in  a  state  of  comparative 
enjoyment  or  misery,  to  wait  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  when,  their  bodies 
being  united  to  their  souls,  they  will  be 
advanced  to  complete  felicity  or  woe,  in 
heaven  or  hell. 

On  the  death  of  our  Lord,  his  soul, — 
his  human  soul, — went  to  this  "  place  of 
departed  spirits."  It  was  necessary  that 
his  death  snould  be  attended  with  all  those 
circumstances  which  mark  the  death  of 
men.  Christ  was  possessed  of  a  human 
nature,  both  body  and  soul,  besides  his. 
divinity.  The  body  of  man  at  death  sinks 
to  the  grave ;  and  the  soul  ^oes  to  Hades, 
or  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  In  like 
manner  the  body  ox  our  Lord  was  laid  in 
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the  tomb,  bvit  hie  sod  went  to  the  general 
repository  of  human  disembodied  spirits, 
wnere.  according  to  St.  Peter,  be  declarea 
the  fulfilment  oi  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption,— ^'he  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison." 

One  great  use  of  the  system  of  catechis- 
ing, as  enjoined  by  the  Church,  is  the 
opportunity  it  affordfs  of  inculcating  upon 
the  people  such  distinctions  as  these. 

We  believe, too,  that  he  descended  into 
hell.  That  is,  that  the  soul,  thus  separated 
from  the  body,  went  into  the  unknown 
regions  of  spirits— '^  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth."  (Ps.  xvi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  9,  with 
Ps.  ixiii.  9,  and  Is.  v.  14.)  Hades,  the 
place  of  separated  souls,  not  Gehenna,  the 
place  of  condemnation ;  because  if  it  relate 
to  the  place  of  their  bliss  or  misery,  it 
must  be  the  former,  in  consistence  with 
our  Lord's  promise  to  the  penitent  thief. 
(Luke,  xxiii.  43.) 

Five  different  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained on  this  subject.  First,  that  the 
word  ^^  descended"  is  to  be  taken  meta- 
phorically:  implying  only  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
But  this  seems  refuted  by  the  passage, 
'^Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  m  hell" 
(Ps.  xvi.  10\  whereas  the  efficacy  of  our 
Lord's  deatn  still  continues. 

Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned;  and  this  in  the  stead  of  those 
who  otherwise  must  have  endured  them. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  our  Lord 
could  suffer  from  the  "worm  that  never 
dieth" — ^the  remorse  of  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  the  continuance  and  consequen- 
ces of  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  conse- 
Guent  despair :  or  that  he  who  overcame 
tne  powers  of  hell  could  suffer  under  their 
vengeance.  Nor  again  can  he,  in  this 
article,  be  said  by  a  metaphor  to  have 
felt  the  torments  of  hell ;  by  this  meaning 
only  the  greatest  torments,  because  au 
that  he  felt  which  we  know  of,  was  ante- 
cedent to  his  death,  and  not  afterwards. 
The  torments  of  hell  then  cannot  be  here 
meant  literally,  because  not  supported  by 
tnith,  nor  figuratively,  because  not  ap- 
plicable. 

Thirdly,  that  the  word  "  soul"  does  in 
this  passage  mean  the  body,  and  "  hell" 
merely  the  grave;  and  the  same  words, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  used  re- 
spectively by  the  Psalmist  ana  the  Apostle, 
and  translated  the  "soul,"  do  elsewhere 
in  the  Scriptures  mean  the  "  body."  As 
in  Numb.  vi.  6.  Lev.  xzL  11;  and  zxii.  4; 


and  more  particularly,  Nnrob.  xiz.  11 
and  13.  And  Ainswoith,  whooe  tnada- 
tion  is  the  most  literal  of  any,  so  met  the 
word.  And  again  with  re^ieet  to  the 
word ''  hell ;"  in  some  paasagea  it  cmn  meni 
nothing  but  the  grave,  and  is  bo  iiMd  bj 
our  translation,  when  Ainsworth  osaa  tiw 
word  *^he]I."  as  in  Gen.  xxxviL  85,  and 
xlii.  38.  This  mode  of  explicatiim  too. 
connected  with  the  following  aitaclC|  wu 
fulfil  the  prophecy.  "Thoo  ahdit  Bot 
leave  m v  soul  (body)  in  hell''  (tlM  gnve). 

Fourthly,  that  by  the  '^aoiii"  mcy  m 
understood  the  nobler  part  distingiiialied 
from  the  body ;  or  the  whole  peraoii|  both 
soul  and  body:  or  the  living  soiilaisdii- 
ffuished  from  the  immortal  spiriL  And 
by  '^  hell,"  no  place  whatever,  bat  menly 
the  condition  of  men  in  deatiL  But  thu 
explanation  involves  an  entiiely  novel 
idea  as  to  Hades,  which  was  always  vmkx' 
stood  as  some  place  where  the  souls  of 
men  entered,  wnether  this  18  in  the  esdi, 
or  out  of  it,  or  in  whatever  unknown  part: 
and  from  which  the  Greeks  coosiaeml 
those  to  be  excluded  who  came  to  a  {ne- 
raature  death,  or  whose  bodies  lay  no- 
buried.  And  in  addition,  the  descent  into 
hell  thus  explained  would  be  tautologons, 
meaning  nothing  more  than  Uie  being 
dead,  VFoich  the  preceding  article  had  de- 
clared. 

Fifthly,  and  this  is  apparently  the  beet 
explanation,  as  it  was  always  the  opinioo 
entertained  by  the  Church  —  that  the 
«  soul"  was  the  spirit,  or  rational  part  of 
Christ,  that  which  the  Jews  coim  "  not 
kill,"  and  '^  hell,"  a  place  distingaiehod 
equally  from  earth  ana  from  heayen.  The 
passage  may  then  mean,  ''  Thou  ^lalt  sot 
suffer  my  soul,"  when  separated  from  tbe 
body  and  carried  to  the  place  assigDed, 
as  other  souls  are,  to  continue  there  u 
theirs  do,  but  shalt,  after  a  short  interval 
only,  reunite  it  to  my  body.  That  this 
was  an  opinion  general  in  the  Chmch  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  fathers,  but  by  their  arguments  oo 
the  subject  in  answer  to  heretics. 

They  all  fully  agreed  in  the  real  deseent 
of  the  soul  of  Christ  into  the  place  of 
souls  departed :  though  they  diflleied  as  to 
the  persons  wnom  he  descended  to  viat. 
and  the  end  for  which  he  went  Somea 
them  considered  Hades,  6r  ''  hell,''  as  the 
common  receptacle  of  souls,  both  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  and  then  thought  thst 
the  soul  of  Christ  went  unto  those  only 
who  had  departed  in  the  true  ftuth  snd 
fear  of  God.    But  to  this  many  could  aot 
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agree,  not  thinking  that  Hades  con  Id  ever, 
in  Scripture;  be  taken  for  the  place  of 
happiness.  And  as  to  the  end,  those  who 
helci  the  former  opinion  of  the  common 
leoeptaole,  imagined  that  Christ  went 
unto  the  faithful  to  dissolve  the  power  by 
which  they  were  detained,  and  translate 
them  into  neaven.  But  to  this  change  of 
place  or  condition  manv  objected,  con- 
ceiving that  the  souls  of  men  shall  not 
enter  mto  heaven  till  after  the  general 
resurrection. 

Some  there  were  who,  conceiving  that 
this  place  did  not  include  the  blessed, 
imagined  that  the  object  of  our  Lord's 
ffoing  into  the  place  of  torment  was  to 
deliver  some  ot  the  suffering  souls,  and 
translate  them  to  a  place  of  happiness. 
That  this  was  done  by  preaching  the 
gcKipei  to  them,  that  they  after  death 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
him,  and  then  pass  with  him  from  death 
to  life. 

So  that  they  all  ima^ned  that  the  soul 
of  Christ  descended  mto  hell  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  spirits  there,  but  differed 
as  to  whether  it  was  to  those  who  before 
believed,  that  they  miffht  now  receive  him ; 
or  to  thoee  who  nad  before  rejected  him, 
that  they  might  yet  believe  on  him. 

But  there  seem  insurmountable  objec- 
tions both  in  the  opinion  that  he  preached 
to  the  faithful,  for  they  were  not  '^  dis- 
obedient" (as  *'  in  the  days  of  Noah"),  nor 
could  they  need  a  publication  of  the  gospel 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  accepted  wnile  they  lived ; 
and  to  that,  that  he  preached  to  the 
-wicked,  for  they  were  not  proper  objects, 
or  likely  to  be  persuaded.  The  effect  too 
of  the  preaching  may  be  denied.  There 
is  DO  repentance  in  the  grave,  nor  any 
passing  the  ''great  gulph"  of  separation. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  faithtul,  it  is 
not  certain  that  tneir  souls  were  in  a  place 
where  Christ  would  descend ;  or  that  they 
are  now  in  another  and  better  place  than 
they  weie  at  first;  or  that  Uhrist  did 
descend  into  such  place  for  such  purpose; 
or  that  siidk  effisot  was  produced  at  such  a 
time. 

There  k  anolher  opinion  that  has  ob- 
tained, and  pertiaps  more  in  our  own 
Churon,  that  Cbribt  descended  into  hell 
to  trinmph  over  Satan  and  his  powers  in 
their  own  dmninionsjprincipally  grounded 
on  CoL  n.  11-15.  Eph.  iv.  8,  9.  But 
these  passages  are  not  conclusive :  and  the 
ai;^ment  seems  inconsistent  in  those  who 
olyeot  to  the  opinioiii  that  the  soola  of  the 


wicked  have  been  released,  or  those  of 
the  saints  removed. 

The  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  whole, 
and  what  our  belief  might  be,  is,  perhaps, 
first  as  to  fact,  that  the  soul  of  Christ, 
separated  from  his  body  by  death,  did  go 
into  the  common  place  of  departea  spirits, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear,  both  alive 
and  dead,  as  perfect  man.  All  that  was 
necessary  for  our  redemption,  by  way  of 
satisfaction,  was  effected  on  the  cross. 
The  exhibition  of  what  was  there  merited, 
was  effected  by  his  resurrection;  ana 
between  these,  he  satisfied  the  law  of  death. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  effect  By  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  the  regions  of  darkness, 
the  souls  of  believers  are  kept  from  the 
torments  which  are  there.  As  the  grave 
and  hell  had  no  power  over  him,  the 
"  head"  so  neither  shall  it  have  over  ''  the 
members."  By  his  descent  he  freed  us 
from  all  fear,  by  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  he  has  secured  our  hope ;  and 
thus  through  "  death,  destroyed  him  that 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil." 

As  he  *'  was  delivered  for  our  offences," 
so  was  he  ^^  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation." (Rom.  iv.  25.^  If  this  had  not 
taken  place,  our ''  faith  "  would  have  been 
''  vain ;  "  we  should  have  been  ''  yet  in  our 
sins  "  (I  Cor.  xv.  14,  17V  for  as  we  are 
*' buried  with  him  in  baptism,  we  are 
quickened  together  with  him  "  (Col.  ii. 
12,  13),  and  '^  begotten  again  to  a  lively 
hope,"  by  his  "resurrection  from  the 
dead  : "  it  "  by  him  we  believe  in  God  that 
raisea  him  up  from  the  dead"  (1  Pet.  i. 
3,  21),  and  "  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
(Rom.  vi.  4;  viii.  11.  t  Cor.  vi.  14.  2  Cor. 
iv.  14.  Eph.  i.  19.  20.  Heb.  xiii.  20.) 
Therefore.  ^  *  on  the  tnird  day,  he  rose  again 
from  the  aead,  a  living  body  "  (Luke  xxiv. 
39.  John  XX.  20,  27),  <<  quickened  by  the 
spirit"  (1  Pet.  iii.  18^,  and  raised  by 
himself  (John  x.  18;  ii.  19).  as  this  was 
typified  in  Isaac,  ^'  received  "  again  by  his 
father,  as  "  in  (or  for)  a  figure  "  (Heb.  xi. 
1 9j ,  and  by  the  waved  shesj,  the  dedicated 
"  nrst-fruits  of  the  harvest."  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10,  11.)  This,  too,  on  the  third  day— 
the  ''  first  day  of  the  week,"  the  Chris- 
tian '^sabbatfi"  (Matt,  xxviii.  1;  xx.  19), 
thenceforward  called  ''the  Loan's  day," 
Rev.  i.  10.  John  xx.26.  Actsxx.7.  iCor. 
xvi.  2),  accordinff  to  the  deliverance  of 
his  type  Jonah,  (Matt.  xii.  39,  40.)  As 
this  was  frequently  predicted  by  himself 
(Matt  xii.  39,  40;  and  xvi.  21;  xvii.  9. 
John  ii.  19, 21),  confirmed  by  his  enemies 
(Matt  xxvi.  61 ;  xxvii.  63.  Mark  xv.  29), 
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and  by  the  angel  (Matt,  xxviii.  6,  7,  17), 
and  the  truth  of  it  proved  also  by  the 
precautions  of  his  enemies  (Matt,  xxviii. 
13-1 5V  by  his  showing  himself  to  his 
disciples  several  times,  and  '^  many  days  " 
(John  XX.  19,  26 ;  xxi.  14.  Acts  xiii.  31),  as 
to  '^  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God"  (Acts 
X.  41),  appointed  expressly  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  ereat  truth,  **  unto  the  utter- 
roost  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  i.  8,  22 ; 
ii.  24,  31,  32;  iii.  15;  iv.  33;  v.  32;  x.  40. 
1  Cor.  XV.  15),  as  was  ''also  the  Holt 
Ghost."  (Acts  v.  32,  and  to  others,  1  Cor. 
XV.  4-8.)  Which  truth,  that  "  God  hath 
raided  him  from  ihedead,"  is  to  be  received 
by  ''  all  men  "  as  an  ''  assurance  "  that 
''  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness by  him."     (Acts  xvii.  30-32.) 

HERESIARCH.    A  leader  in  heresy. 

HERESY.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  alpantj  a  choice^  and  it  means  an 
arbitrary  adoption,  in  matters  of  faith,  of 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
delivered  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and 
received  by  the  Catholic  Church.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  opinion  must  be  per- 
tinaciously and  obstinately  held,  in  onier 
to  constitute  formal  heresy.  And  if  there 
be  a  legitimate  doubt  in  a  controversy 
which  of  the  two  contrary  doctrines  is 
stated  in  Scripture  and  received  by  the 
Church,  either  may  be  held  without  heresy. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  mere  ignorance,  or 
a  temporary  error  in  ignorance,  is  alto- 
gether difTerent  from  heresy. 

[n  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable 
persons  to  try  heretics,  and  the  following 
directions  were  given  for  their  guidance : — 
''And  such  persons  to  whom  the  queen 
shall  by  letters  patent  under  the  peat 
seal  give  authority  to  execute  any  juris- 
diction spiritual,  shall  not  in  any  wise  have 
power  to  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to 
De  heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore 
have  been  adjudged  to  be  heresy,  by  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or 
by  some  of  the  first  fimr  general  councils^ 
or  by  any  other  general  council  wherein 
the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  ex- 
press and  plain  words  of  the  said  canoni- 
cal Scriptures,  or  such  as  hereafter  shall 
be  judged  or  uetermined  to  be  heresy,  by 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  m  their  convocation." 

Heresies  beean  very  early  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Church.  Eusebius  fixes  the  beginning 
of  most  of  them  to  the  rei^  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian.    And  yet  it  is  certain,  that 


Simon  Magus  had  pobliahed  his  enon 
before  that  time,  and  set  up  a  seot,  which 
gave  rise  to  most  of  the  ancient  heiesieiL 

The  laws,  both  of  the  Church  and  Stide, 
were  very  severe  against  tboee  who.weie 
adjudged  to  be  heretics.  Those  of  tba 
State,  made  by  the  Christian  emperaiB 
from  the  time  of  Constantino,  are  com- 
prised under  one  title,  De  HareiidSj  in  the 
Theodosian  Code.  The  principal  of  them 
are,  first,  the  general  note  of  iofamy 
affixed  to  all  heretics  in  com  moo.  Sfr* 
condly,  all  commerce  forbidden  to  be  held 
with  them.  Thirdly,  the  depriTioff  them 
of  all  offices  of  pront  and  dignity.  Fooith- 
ly,  the  disqualilyins  them  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  wUl,  or  receive  estates 
from  others.  Fifthly,  tiie  imposing  oo 
them  pecuniary  mulcts.  Sixthly,  the  pro- 
scribing and  banishing  them.  Seventnly, 
the  infiicting  corporal  punishment  ontlMNDi, 
such  as  scourging,  &c.,  before  banishment 
Besides  these  laws,  which  chiefly  affected 
the  persons  of  heretics,  there  were  several 
others,  which  tended  to  the  extirpation  of 
heresy :  such  as,  first,  those  which  forbade 
heretical  teachers  to  propagate  their  doc- 
trines publicly  or  privately.  Secondly, 
those  which  forbade  heretics  to  hold  pubbc 
disputations.  Thirdly,  such  laws  as  pro- 
hibited all  heretical  meetings  and  assem- 
blies. Fourthly,  those  which  deny  to  the 
children  of  heretical  parents  thefr  patri- 
mony and  inheritance,  unless  they  returned 
to  the  Church.  And.  fifthly,  sucn  laws  as 
ordered  the  books  of  heretics  to  be  burned. 
There  were  many  other  penal  laws  made 
against  heretics,  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino to  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 
III.  But  the  few  already  mentioned  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rigor 
with  which  the  empire  treated  such  per- 
sons as  held,  or  taught,  opinions  coatraiy 
to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
discipline  towards  heretics  was  no  less 
severe  than  the  civil  laws. 

For,  first,  the  Church  was  accustomed  to 
pronounce  a  formal  anathema  or  excommu- 
nication against  them.  Thus  the  Council 
of  Nice  ends  her  creed  with  an  anathema 
against  all  those  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
there  delivered.  And  there  are  innume- 
rable instances  of  this  kind  to  be  found  io 
the  volumes  of  the  Councils.  Secondly, 
some  canons  debarred  them  from  the  very 
lowest  privileges  of  Church  communion, 
forbidding  them  to  enter  into  the  chnrch, 
so  much  as  to  hear  the  sermon,  or  the 
Scriptures  read  in  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens.   But  this  was  no  general  role; 
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for  liberty  was  often  pnranted  to  heretics  to 
be  present  at  the  sermons^  in  hope^  of  their 
conversion;  and  the  historians  tell  us, 
that  Chrysostom  by  this  means  brought 
over  many  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  whilst  they  had  liberty  to  come 
and  hear  his  sermons.  Thirdly,  the  Church 
prohibited  all  persons,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  join  with  heretics  in 
any  religious  offices.  Fourthly,  by  the 
la\rs  of  the  Church,  no  one  was  to  eat,  or 
converse  familiarly  with  heretics;  or  to 
read  their  writings,  or  to  contract  any 
affinity  with  them :  their  names  were  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  Diptychs,  or  sacred  re- 

fisters  of  the  Church;  and,  if  they  died  in 
eresy,  no  psalmody,  or  other  solemnity, 
was  to  be  used  at  their  funeral.  Fifthly, 
the  testimony  of  heretics  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause  whatever. 
These  are  the  chief  ecclesiastical  laws 
against  heretics. 

As  to  the  terms  of  penance  imposed 
upon  relenting  heretics,  or  such  as  were 
willing  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  be 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  they  were  va- 
rious, and  differed  according  to  the  canons 
of  different  councils,  or  usages  of  dif- 
ferent churches.  The  Council  of  Eliberis 
appoints  ten  years'  penance,  before  re- 
penting heretics  are  admitteci  to  commu- 
nion. The  Council  of  Agde  contracted 
this  term  into  that  of  three  years.  The 
Council  of  Epone  reduced  it  to  two  years 
only. 

Ihe  ancient  Christian  Church  made  a 
distinction  between  such  heretics  as  con- 
tumaciously resisted  the  admonitions  of 
the  Church,  and  such  as  never  had  any 
admonition  given  them,  for  none  were  re- 
[)uted  formal  heretics^  or  treated  as  such, 
till  the  Church  had  given  them  a  first  and 
second  admonition,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's rule. 

The  principal  sects  of  heretics ^  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  sprung 
up  in  the  first  six  centuries :  most  of  the 
heresies,  in  after  ages,  being  nothing  but 
the  old  ones  new  vamped,  or  revived. 
The  following  table  may  serve  to  give  the 
reader  a  compendious  view  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  ancient  heresies. 

CENTURY  I. 

1.  The  Simonians,  or  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  maintained  thatthe  world  was 
createa  by  ansels;  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection of  the  body ;  that  women  ought  to 
be  in  common,  &c. 

2.  Cerintkiam  and  Elnoniies,  followers  of 
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Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  our  Saviour,  and  blended  the 
Mosaical  ceremonies  with  Christianity,  &c. 
3.  The  NicolaiteSf  followers  of  Nicholas, 
deacon  of  Antioch,  who  allowed  the  pro- 
miscuous use  of  women.  &c. 


CENTURY  II. 
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4.  The  BasilidianSj  followers  of  Basilides 
of  Alexandria,  who  espoused  the  heresies 
of  Simon  Magus,  and  denied  the  reality 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  &c. 

5.  The  CarpocratianSj  followers  of  Car- 
pocrates,  who,  bei«ides  adhering  to  the 
heresies  of  Simon  Magus,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  and  held  that  our  Saviour  was 
but  a  mere  man,  &c. 

6.  The  Valentinians,  followers  of  Valen- 
tinus,  who  corrupted  the  Christian  doc- 
trine with  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
notions,  &c. 

7.  The  Gnostics y  so  called  from  their 
pretences  to  superior  knowledge.  The  term 
Gnostics  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
name  of  all  the  ancient  heretics. 

8.  The  NazareneSj  who  engrafted  the 
law  of  Moses  on  Christianity,  &c. 

9.  The  Millenarians  or  Chiliasts,  so 
called,  because  they  expected  to  reign 
with  Christ,  a  thousand  years,  upon  the 
earth. 

10.  The  Cainites^  a  branch  of  the  Valen- 
tinians, but  particularly  remarkable  for 
paying  a  great  regard  to  Cain  and  all  the 
wicked  men  mentioned  in  the  Scripture, 
&c. 

11.  The  Sethians;  who  held  that  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  was  the  Messiah. 

12.  The  Qtiartodecimnns ;  who  observed 
Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  in  conformity  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  keeping  the  passover. 

13.  The  CerdonianSj  followers  of  Cer- 
don;  who  held  two  contrary  principles, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  ana 
threw  the  four  gospels  out  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

14.  The  MarcioniteSj  followers  of  Mar- 
cion ;  who  held  three  principles,  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  bo<ly,  and  declaim- 
ed against  marriace,  &c. 

15.  The  CatapnrygianSj  or  Montanists  ; 
who  baptized  the  dead,  and  held  Montanus 
to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 

16.  The  EncraiUeSj  or  Tatianifts^  fol- 
lowers of  Tatian  j  who  boasted  of  an  ex- 
traordinary contmency,  and  condemned 
marriase,  &c. 

17.  The  Alogians;  so  called,  becaosa 
they  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and 
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rejected  St.  John's  gospel,  which  particu- 
larly asserts  it. 

18.  The  Artotyrites;  so  called,  because 
they  offered  bread  and  cheese  in  the  eu- 
charist. 

19.  The  Angelics;  so  called,  because 
they  worshipped  angels. 

CENTURY  III. 

20.  The  Monarchicij  or  Patripassians^ 
followers  of  Praxeas;  who  denied  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and  affirm- 
ed, that  our  Saviour  was  God  the  Father. 

21.  The  Arabici;  who  believed  that  the 
soul  dies,  or  sleeps,  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  then  rises  with  the  body. 

22.  The  Aquarians;  who  used  only 
water  in  the  eucharist. 

23.  The  Novations;  who  would  not  al- 
low those,  who  had  lapsed  in  time  of  per- 
secution, to  be  restored,  upon  repentance, 
to  communion. 

24.  The  OrigenistSj  followers  of  Origen ; 
who.  among  other  things,  held  that  the 
devil,  and  all  the  damned,  will  at  last  be 
saved. 

25.  The  MelchisedechianSy  who  held  Mel- 
chisedech  to  be  the  Messiah. 

26.  The  SabeliianSy  followers  of  Sabel- 
lius ;  who  denied  the  Trinity,  and  affirmed 
that  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head was  merely  nominal,  and  founded 
only  upon  a  diversity  of  attributes,  &c. 

27.  The  ManicheanSy  followers  of  Ma- 
nes ;  who  held  that  two  opposite  princi- 
ples reigned  over  the*  world,  the  one  good, 
the  other  bad,  &c. 

CENTURY  IV. 

28.  The  Ariant,  followers  of  Arius,  a 
priest  of  Alexandria,  who  believed  the 
Father  and  the  Son  not  to  be  of  the  same 
nature,  substance,  or  essence,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  &c. 

29.  The  CoUxahians.  followers  of  Collu- 
thus,  who  confoundecl  the  evil  of  punish- 
ment with  the  evil  of  sin. 

30.  The  Macedonians y  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

31.  The  Agno^cRj  so  called,  because 
they  denied  me  certainty  of  the  divine 
prescience. 

32.  The  ApoUinarians,  followers  of 
Apollinaris,  who  asserted  that  our  Saviour, 
at  his  incarnation,  assumed  a  human  body 
without  a  soul,  and  that  the  Word  supplied 
the  place  of  a  soul,  &c. 

33.  The  IhnotheanSj  who  held,  that  our 
Saviour  was  incarnate  only  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  gar  bodies. 


34.  The  CoUyridianSj  so  called^  because 
they  made  a  kmd  of  goddess  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin,  and  offered  cakes  to  her. 

35.  The  SeleucianSj  followers  of  Selea- 
cus,  who  held  that  the  deitv  was  corpo- 
real ;  and  that  the  matter  ot  the  universe 
was  coeternal  with  God. 

36.  The  PriscillianiMs,  followers  of  Prift- 
cillian,  a  Spanish  bishop,  who  held  all  the 
errors  of  the  Gnostics  and  Valeotinians. 

37.  The  AntkropomorMtes,  so  called, 
because  they  ascribed  a  body  to  God,  un- 
derstanding literally  those  passages  of 
Sciipture  which  speak  of  God  as  Eaviog 
hands,  eyes,  feet,  &c. 

38.  The  JovinianistSf  followers  of  Jovi- 
nian,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary. 

39.  The  Messalians^  who  chiefl}'  pre- 
tended to  prophecy. 

40.  The  Bonostans,  followers  of  Bono- 
sus,  who  held  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
son  of  God  only  by  adoption. 

CENTURY  V. 

41.  The  Pe2agtan«,  followers  of  Pelagios, 
who  denied  the  necessity  of  divine  grace, 
in  order  to  salvation,  &c. 

42.  NestorianSy  followers  of  Nestorios; 
who  distinguished  our  blessed  Saviour 
into  two  persons,  the  one  divine,  the  other 
human. 

43.  The  EutychianSj  followers  of  £uty- 
chus,  who  fell  into  the  opposite  error,  and 
held,  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

44.  The  TheopaschiteSy  followers  of  Pe- 
trus  Trullo,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  so  called, 
because  they  afnrraed  that  all  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity  were  incarnate,  and 
suffered  upon  the  cross. 

CENTURY  VI. 

45.  The  Predestinarians ;  so  called,  be- 
cause they  held  that  the  salvation  or  dam- 
nation of  men  is  pre-ordained,  and  tiiat 
no  man  is  saved  or  damned  by  nis  works. 

46.  The  AphthartodociteSy  or  Incorrvpli' 
bUes;  so  called,  because  they  held  that 
our  Saviour's  bod^  was  incomiptiblei  and 
exempt  from  passion. 

47.  A  second  sect  of  Agnoetit ;  so'callad, 
because  they  held  that  our  blessed  Saviour, 
when  upon  earth,  did  not  know  the  day  of 
judgment. 

48.  The  Monothelites;  who  held  that 
there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus  Christ. 

These  were  the  principal  sects  of  here- 
tics, which,  in  those  early  ages,  infested 
the  Christian  Church.  The  succeeding 
ages  produced  a  great  variety  of  heretics 
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HkewiiSie;  as  the  Gnosimachi  and  Lampe- 
tians,  in  the  seventh  century ;  the  Agony' 
eliteSf  in  the  eighth;  the  Berengarians^ 
Simoniacs.  and  Vecilians,  in  the  eleventh : 
the  BogomUeSj  in  the  twelfth ;  the  Fratri- 
celli  and  BegttardSy  in  the  thirteenth  ;  to 
enumerate  all  which  would  be  both  tedious 
and  unentertaining. 

HERETIC.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  dic- 
tionary, defines  a  heretic  to  be,  "  one  who 
propagates  his  private  opinions  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Church/'  and  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  in  the  second 
general  council,  has  pronounced  those  to 
be  heretics  "  who,  while  they  pretend  to 
confess  the  sound  faith,  have  separated 
and  held  meetings  contrary  to  our  canoni- 
cal bishops.'* — Cone,  Const.  Can.  6. 

A  man  may  be  erroneous  in  doctrine 
and  yet  not  a  heretic,  for  heresy  is  a  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  an  opinion  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Church  hasv  con- 
demned it. — (See  the  preceding  aHiele.) 

Although  the  Scripture  only  is  our  guide, 
there  are  certain  points  of  disputable  doc- 
trine on  which  the  Church  Universal  has 
decided,  e,  g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity : 
and  he  who  refuses  ''  to  hear  the  Church'' 
on  these  points,  is  held  a  heretic  by  the 
Church  Universal.  There  are  certain 
points  OQ  which  our  own  Church  has  de- 
cidec^  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  Transubslan- 
tiation,  and  he  who  holds  this  doctrine  is 
regarded  as  a  heretic  by  the  Church  of 
England.  For  those  who  do  not  defer  to 
the  Church,  to  pronounce  any  one  a  here- 
tic who  professes  to  take  the  Bible  for  his 
guide,  is  an  inconsistency  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  existence,  on  the 
part  of  the  offender,  of  a  very  intolerant 
and  tyrannical  disposition. 

HERMENEUT^.  fFrom  ipM^t^a^^  to 
interpret.)  Persons  in  the  ancient  Church, 
whose  business  it  was  to  render  one  lan- 

fuage  into  another,  as  there  was  occasion, 
oth  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
homilies  that  were  made  to  the  people; 
an  office  which  was  very  important  in 
those  churches  where  the  people  spoke 
different  languages,  as  in  Palestine,  where 
some  spoke  Syrian,  others  Greek ;  and  in 
Africa,  where  some  spoke  the  Latin,  and 
others  the  Punic  tongue. 

HERMENEUTICS.  (From  ImrtCto^  to 
interpret.)  The  principles  and  practice 
of  translation  and  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. — See  Hartwell  Hortie's 
IrUrodudion  and  EmesiVs  Institutes, 

HERMITAGES  were  cells  constructed 
in  priTttte  and  solitary  places,  for  single 


persons,  or  for  small  communhies,  and 
were  sometimes  annexed  to  larger  reli- 
gious houses. 

HETERODOX.  Contrary  to  the  faith 
or  doctrine  established  in  the  true  Church. 

HEXAPLA.  A  book  corilaining  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  written  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  characters,  with  the 
translations  of  the  Septuagint.  of  Aquila, 
Theodosion,  and  Symmachus,  in  six  several 
columns.  There  was  added  to  it  a  fifth 
translation,  found  at  Jericho,  without  the 
author's  name :  and  a  sixth  named  Nico- 

Solitanum^  because  found  at  Nicopolis: 
rigen  jomed  to  it  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  but  still  the  book  retained  the 
name  of  Hexapla,  because  the  fifth  and 
sixth  translations  were  only  of  certain 
books  of  the  Bible  ;  and  so  the  same  book 
of  Origen  had  but  six  columns  in  divers 
places,  eight  in  some,  and  nine  in  the 
Psalms.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
two  columns  of  the  Hebrew  text  were  not 
reckoned ;  and  that  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  was  not  to  be  considered  so  as  to 
give  a  new  name  to  the  book.  When  the 
edition  contained  only  the  translations 
of  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  Theodosion,  and 
Symmachus,  it  was  called  Tetrapla,  and 
the  name  of  Octapla  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  eight  versions,  that  is,  to  the  col- 
lections containing  the  translations  of 
Jericho  and  Nicopolis.  RufRnus,  speaking 
of  this  elaborate  work,  atRrms  that  Origen 
undertook  it  because  of  the  continual  con- 
troversies between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians: the  Jews  citing  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Christians  the  Septuagint,  in  their  dis- 
putes, this  father  was  willing  to  let  the 
Christians  understand  how  the  Jews  read 
the  Bible ;  and  to  this  end,  he  laid  the 
versions  of  Aquila,  and  some  other  Greek 
translations,  before  them,  which  had  been 
made  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  few  people 
being  able  to  buy  so  ^eat  a  work,  Origen 
undertook  to  abndge  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose published  a  version  of  the  Septuagint, 
to  which  he  added  some  supplements, 
taken  out  of  Theodosion's  translation,  in 
the  places  where  the  Septuagint  had  not 
renoered  the  Hebrew  text;  and  whose 
supplements  were  marked  with  an  aste- 
rism.  He  added  also  a  small  line  like  a 
spit,  where  the  Septuagint  had  something 
that  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

HIERARCHY.  (See  Bishops.)  A  de- 
signation equall3r  applied  to  the  ranks  of 
celestial  beings  in  the  Jerusalem  above, 
and  to  the  apostolic  order  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Church  below.    In  reference  to  the 
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latter,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  implies  temporal  distinction, 
wealth,  splendor,  or  any  other  adjuncts 
with  which  the  ministry  may,  in  certain 
times  and  countries,  have  been  distin- 
guished. These  are  mere  accidents,  which 
prejudice  has  identified  with  the  being  of  a 
nierarchv,  but  from  which  no  just  inference 
can  be  drawn  against  the  inherent  spiritual 
dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 

HIGH  PRIEST.  The  highest  perf^on 
in  the  divinely  appointed  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Jews.  To  him  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  answers  the  bishop,  the  pres- 
byter answering  to  the  priest,  and  the 
deacon  to  the  Levite. 

HISTORIANS,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Those  writers  who  record  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  the  Christian  Church.  After 
the  evangelical  historians,  the  most  distin- 
guished 18  Hegesippus,  who  lived  princi- 
pally in  the  reign  ol  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d. 
161-180.)  He  wrote  five  books  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  called  Commentaries  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Churchy  wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  character  of  the  holy  apostles, 
their  missions,  &c.,  the  remarkable  events 
in  the  Church,  and  the  several  heresies, 
schisms,  and  persecutions  which  had  af- 
flicted it  from  our  Lord's  death  to  the 
writer's  own  times.  All  the  writings  of 
Hegesippus  are  now  lost.  Next  follows 
Eusebius,  a  pupil  of  Pamphilus,  bishop  of 
Csesarea,  on  which  account  he  is  often 
called  Eusebius  Pamphili.  He  wrote  an 
ecclesiastical  history  in  ten  books,  com- 
prising a  history  of  the  Church  from  our 
Lord's  birth  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  which  he  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  commentary  of  Hegesippus.  St. 
Jerome  and  Nicephorus  derive  the  mate- 
rials of  their  history  fron  Eusebius.  The 
histories  written  by  Socrates,  Theod6ret, 
and  Sozoraen,  relate  to  their  own  times 
only.  These  are  the  sources  from  which 
all  modern  historians  of  the  early  Church 
derive  their  materials. 

HOLYDAY.  The  day  of  some  eccle- 
siastical festival.  The  rubric  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  directs  that  *'the  curate 
shall  then  declare  to  the  people  what  holy- 
days  or  fasting-days  are  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing to  be  observed." 

Canon  64.  Every  parson,  vicar,  or  cu- 
rate shall,  in  his  several  charge,  declare  to 
the  people  every  Sunday,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed in  the  communion  book,  whether 
there  be  any  holydays  or  fasting-ilays  the 
week  following.  And  if  any  do  hereafter 
willingly  offend  herein,  and,  being  once 


admonished  thereof  by  his  ordinary,  shall 
again  omit  that  duty,  let  him  be  censured 
according  to  law  until  he  submit  himself 
to  the  due  performance  of  it. 

Canon  13.  All  manner  of  persons  within 
the  Church  of  England  shall  from  hence- 
forth celebrate  and  keep  the  Lord's  day, 
commonly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy- 
days,  according  to  God's  will  and  pleasure, 
and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Ensiand 
prescribed  on  that  behalf:  that  is,  in  hear- 
ing the  word  of  God  read  and  taught,  in 
f)rivate  and  public  prayers,  in  ackoow- 
edging  their  ofrence.s  to  God,  and  amend- 
ment of  the  same,  in  reconciling  themselves 
charitably  to  their  neighbors  where  dis- 
pleasure has  often  been,  in  oftentimes  re- 
ceiving the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  in  visiting  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  using  all  godly  and  sober  con- 
versation. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  said  or  sung  distinctly  and  reverently 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be  kept 
holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
their  eve^ 

HOLY  GHOST.  (See  Procession,) 
The  third  Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Fathkr  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. — Artide  V. 

The  name  Ghost ^  or  Gast^  in  the  ancient 
Saxon,  sigfiifies  a  spirit,  to  which  the  word 
holy  is  applied,  as  signifying  a  communica- 
tion of  tlie  divine  holiness.  Having  been 
baptized  ^'in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  we 
cannot  say  with  the  ignorant  disciples,  that 
"  we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts,  jtix.  2); 
we  are  therefore  called  upon  to  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  we  do  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  and  for  our  authority  in 
considering  him  to  be  a  person  as  well  as 
the  others,  we  have  not  only  the  analogy 
of  faith,  but  sufficient  evidence  in  holy 
writ. 

First,  he  is  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  others;  from  the  Father,  as  proceed- 
ing from  him  (John,  xv.  26),  and  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  being  sent  by  one 
from  the  other;  '*The  Comforter,  whom  1," 
says  our  Loud,  "  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father  ;"  *'  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I 
depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  (John, 
XV.  26;  xvi.  7.)  This  was  the  Spirit  pro- 
mised before  of  the  Father.  (Is.  xliv.  3: 
Ez.  xxxvi.  25,  with  John,  xiv.    16;  Acts,' 
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i.  4 ;  ii.  33.)     He  is  sometimes  termed  '•'  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son."  as  well  as  of  the  Father 

SGal.  iv.  6),  and  is  given  by  the  Father 
Eph.  i.  17),  and  sent  in  his  Son's  name 
(JohDi  xiv.  26),  as  at  other  times  by  the 
Son.     (John,  xv.  26;xvi.  7;  xx.  21,  22.) 

Secondly,  such  properties,  attributes, 
and  acts  are  ascribed  to  him  as  are  only 
applicable  to  a  perzson.  He  is  spoke  of 
in  formal  opposition  to  evil  spirits,  who 
are  clearly  represented  as  persons  ( I  Sam. 
xvi.  14;  2  Chron.  xviii.  20,  21^;  and  if  the 
expressions  are  used  not  exactly  suitable  to 
our  conceptions  of  a  person,  this  may  well 
be  allowed  without  its  making  him  a  mere 
quality  or  attribute.  When  God  is  said 
to  "give"  the  Holy  Ghost  "to  them  that 
obey  him  "  (Acts,  v.  32),  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  similar  passages  respecting  the 
Son  :  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,"  &c.  (John, 
lii.  16),  in  conformity  to  the  prophecy, 
"  nnto  us  a  Son  is  given."     (Is.  ix.  6.) 

Thirdly,  he  is  also  truly  God,  as  is 
proved  from  the  titles  given  to  him  by  fair 
implication  (Acts,  ▼.  3,  4 ;  Luke,  i.  35,  and 
see  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3),  and  the  attributes 
of  God  (Job,  xxxiii.  4;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  Is. 
xlviii.  16;  with  Acts,  xiii.  2;  xx.  28;  Mark, 
xiii.  11;  Rom.  viii.  14;  xv.  13,  19;  1  Cor. 
ii.  11),  and  he  is  in  two  grand  instances 
united  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
perfect  equality, — the  form  of  baptism,  by 
which  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
God  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  and  the  apostolic 
benediction,  the  common  Christian  saluta- 
tion.    (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.) 

As  he  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  "  the 
Spirit  of  holiness"  (Rom.  i.  4),  so  is  he 
the  cause  of  all  holiness  in  man.  That  as 
the  Son,  by  his  sacrifice,  put  us  in  the  way 
of  salvation  (John,  iii.  16),  so  must  the 
Holy  Spirit  co-operate  in  sealing  "  us 
unto  the  day  of  redemption,"  through  his 
"  sanctification,"  and  **  belief  of  the  truth  " 
(Rom.  viii.  16.  2  Cor.  i.  22;  v.  5.  Gal.  vi. 
8.  Eph.  i.  13,  14;  iv.  30.  Phil.  i.  19. 
2  Thes.  il  13.  Tit.  iii.  5),  according  as  he 
has  been  promised.  (Deut.  xxix.  Jer.  4; 
xxxii.  40.  Ez.  xxxvi.  27.  John,  vi.  44.) 
And  this  he  does  by  regenerating  us  at 
baptism  (Matt.  iii.  11.  John,  iii.  5.  Gal. 
iv.  29."  Tit.  iii.  5),  and  making  us  the 
"sons  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  14-16.  Gal. 
iv.  6),  and  thus  uniting  us  to  our  "head  " 
(iCor.  vi.  17;  xii.  12,  13.  Eph.  iv.  4. 
1  John,  iii.  24),  and  by  instructing  us 
in  bur  duty  (Prov.  i.  23.  Ps.  clxiii.  10. 
K  lix.  21.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  1 1  ^  xii.  3.  2  Cor. 
iii.  3.    Gal.  v.  16,  25),  illuminating  the 


understanding  (Neh.  ix.  20.  Is  xxxii.  15, 

16.  Ez.  xxxvi.  27.  Micah.  iii.  8.  Rom. 
viii.  2,  5.  Eph.  i.  17,  18.  1  John,  iii.  24; 
iv.  13),  disposing  the  will  (Heb.  iii.  7,  8. 

1  Pet.  2,  22),  settling  us  in  the  faith  and 
love  of  God  (Rom.  v.  5.    2  Cor.  iv.    13. 

2  Tim.  i.  7),  giving  us  power  to  obey,  (Zee. 
iv.  6.  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  Eph.  iii.  16),  helping 
us  in  prayer,  (Zee.  xii.  10.  Rom.  viii.  26. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  Jude,  20),  and  sanctifyinsj 
us  (Rom.  XV.  16.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Gal.  v.  16.) 
And  as  his  very  name,  "the  Comforter," 
implies,  he  gives  consolation  and  joy. 
(Acts,  ix.  31.  Rom.  xiv.  17;  xv.  13.  Gal. 
V.  22.    1  Thes.  i.  6.) 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  having  been  baptized 
to  God  in  his  name ;  and  as  we  would  re- 
ceive the  apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
14.  Phil.  h.  1),  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  which  is  "righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy,"  in  him.  (Rom.  xiv. 

17.  Acts.  xiii.  52.) 

HOLY  TABLE.  (See  ^ftar.)  The  altar 
on  which  the  appointed  memorials  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  namely,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  presented  before  God,  as  an  obla- 
tion of  thanksgiving,  is  called  the  Lord's 
table,  or  the  holy  table ;  because  his  wor- 
shippers do  there,  as  his  guests,  eat  and 
drink  these  consecrated  elements,  in  faith, 
to  be  thereby  fed  and  nourished  unto  eternal 
life,  by  the  spiritual  food  of  his  most  pre- 
cious body  and  blood. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.  The  day  of  our 
Lord's  ascension. 

HOLY  WATER.  Water  blessed  in 
the  Romish  Church  with  an  appropriate 
service  by  the  priest,  and  placed  in  a 
shallow  basin,  called  the  holy  water  stoup, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Church.  Its  pri- 
mary use  was,  that  the  hands  of  the  wor- 
shippers might  be  washed,  and  '^  pure 
hands  lifted  up  in  prayer ;"  afterwards  it 
symbolised  their  purification  from  defile- 
ment before  engaging  in  prayer.  The 
modern  Romanists  forget  thisj  and,  as  if 
they  thought  that  some  intrinsic  benefit 
resulted  from  the  physical  application  of 
the  holy  water,  independent  of  its  mystic 
meaning,  use  it  both  on  entering  and 
leaving  a  church. 

So  many  superstitions  had  become  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  holy  water,  that  it 
was  discontinued  at  the  Reformation. 

HOLY  WEEK.  (See  Passion  Week.) 
The  Passion  week — the  last  week  in  Lent, 
in  which  the  Church  commemorated  the 
cross  and  passion  of  our  blessed  and  only 
Saviour. 
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HOMILIES.  (From  V'^f«.  a  sermon 
or  discourse^  delivered  in  a  plain  manner, 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  common 
people.)  The  homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  two  books  of  plain  dis- 
courses, composed  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,  on  "any  Sunday  or  holyday, 
when  there  is  no  sermon."  The  first 
volume  of  them  was  set  out  in  the  beginning 
of  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  r^ign,  having 
been  composed  (as  it  is  thought)  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  when  a  competent  numSer  of 
ministers  of  sufficient  abilities  to  preach 
in  a  public  congregation  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  second  book  appeared  in  1562, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  neither  of 
these  books  can  the  several  homilies  be 
assigned  to  their  several  authors  with  any 
certainty.  In  the  second  book,  no  single 
homily  of  them  all  has  been  appropriated. 
In  I  he  firfit,  that  on  "  Salvation"  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Cranmer,  as  also  those  on 
"  Faith"  and  **  Good  Works."  Internal 
evidence  arising  out  of  certain  homely  ex- 
pressions, and  peculiar  forms  of  ejaculation, 
the  like  to  which  appear  in  Latimer's 
sermons,  pretty  clearly  oetray  the  han<l  of 
the  Bishop  oi  Worcester  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  homily  against  ^^  Brawling 
and  Contention ;"  the  one  against  "  Adul- 
tery" may  be  safely  given  to  Thomas 
Becon,  one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains,  in 
whose  works,  published  in  1564,  it  is  still 
to  be  found ;  of  the  rest  nothing  is  known, 
but  by  the  merest  conjecture. 

All  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
agree  that  the  homilies  "  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine;"  but  they  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  degree  of 
authority  to  be  attached  to  them.  In 
them  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the 
first  six  geneml  councils,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Church  generally,  the  holi- 
ness of  the  primitive  Church,  the  secondary 
inspiration  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  marriage  and  other 
ordinance5.  and  regeneration  in  holy  bap- 
tism, and  the  real  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist  are  asserted.  To  some  of  these  asser- 
tions nltra-prote.stants  of  course  demur. 

By  this  approbation  of  the  two  books  of 
homilies  it  is  not  meant  that  every 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  argument  that  is 
made  use  of  in  tnem ,  is  always  convincing ; 
or  that  every  expression  is  so  severely 
worded,  that  it  may  not  need  a  little  cor- 
rection or  explanation :  all  that  we  profess 
about  them  is  only  that  they  '^  contain  a 


godly  and  wholesome  doctrine."  This 
rather  relates  to  the  main  importance  and 
design  of  them,  than  to  every  passage  ia 
them.  Though  this  may  be  said  concern- 
ing them,  that,  considering  the  age  wherein 
they  were  written,  the  imperfection  of 
our  language,  and  some  inferior  defeets, 
they  are  two  very  extraordinary  books. 
Some  of  them  are  better  writ  than  others, 
and  are  equal  to  anything  that  has  been 
writ  upon  those  subjects  since  that  time. 
Upon  the  whole  matter  every  one,  who 
subscribes  the  articles,  ougnt  to  read 
them,  otherwise  he  subscribes  a  blank ;  he 
approves  a  book  implicitly,  and  binds 
himself  to  read  it,  as  he  may  be  ret^nired, 
without  knowing  anything  concerning  it 
This  appropriation  is  not  to  be  stretchc^d  so 
far,  as  to  carry  in  it  a  special  assent  to 
every  particular  in  that  whole  yolume: 
but  a  man  must  be  persuaded  of  the  main 
of  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  in  them.— 
Bp.  Burnet. 

The  Church  requires  our  assent  and 
approbation  to  the  articles,  and  so  in  like 
manner  to  the  rubric,  to  be  expressed  in 
a  difierent  degree  and  manner  from  that 
in  which  we  express  our  assent  to  the 
homilies  and  the  canons;  the  same  degree 
of  preference  being  given  to  the  articles  of 
religion  before  the  homilies  in  point  of 
doctrine,  and  to  the  rubric  before  the 
body  of  canons  in  point  of  practice. 

The  thirty-nine  articles  for  instance 
being  the  capital  rule  of  our  doctrine,  as 
we  are  teachers  in  this  Church  (they 
being  this  Church's  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  God  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  they 
go) ;  and  designed  as  a  bulwark  against 
popery  and  fanaticism  ;  we  are  bound  to 
a  very  full  and  explicit  acknowledgment 
under  our  hands,  that  we  do  deliberately, 
and  advisedly,  and  ex  animo,  assent  to 
every  part  and  proposition  contained  in 
them.  For  this  everybody  knows  to  be 
the  meaning  of  clerical  subscriptions,  both 
before  ordination,  and  as  often  as  the 
three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon 
are  subscribed  by  us. 

In  the  like  manner  the  rubric  being 
the  standard  of  uniformity  of  woiship  in 
our  communion ;  the  adfding  to  wnich 
tends  towards  opening  a  gap  to  p<^i8h 
superstition,  and  the  increase  of  human 
inventions  in  the  service  of  God ;  and  the 
subtracting  from  which  tends  towards 
paving  a  way  to  a  fanatical  disuse  and 
contempt  of  rites  and  ceremonies ;  there- 
fore we  are  obliged,  not  only  to  declare 
our  ex  animo  approbation,  assent,  and 
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conBent;  to  the  matter  of  the  rubric,  but 
are  laid  under  religious  promises,  that 
we  will  in  every  particular,  prescribed  in 
and  by  it,  conform  ourselves  to  it  as  the 
rule  of  our  ministration. 

And,  indeed,  considering  that  both  the 
articles  and  the  rubric  are  statute  as  well 
as  canon  law,  and  have  equally  the  sanc- 
tion and  authority  both  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  leginlatures;  and  considering 
the  condition  upon  which  we  are  admitted 
to  minister  in  this  established  Church, 
which  is  our  solemn  reception  of  them 
both  as  our  rule,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  can,  with  a  ^ood  conscience,  continue 
acting  as  a  minister  of  our  Church,  who 
can  allow  himself  either  to  depart  from 
her  doctrine  as  expressed  in  her  articles, 
or  from  her  rites  and  ceremonies  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  service  book.  Wherefore 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  thirty- 
eishth  canon,  which  is  entitled  '^  Revolters 
after  subscription  censured,"  expressly  de- 
nounces, ^'  that  if  any  minister,  alter  having 
subscribed  the  three  articles  of  the  36th 
canon,  »hall  omit  to  use  any  of  the  orders 
and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  com- 
munion book,  he  shall  be  suspended;  and 
if  after  one  month  he  reform  not,  he  shall 
be  excommunicated ;  and  if  after  the  space 
of  another  month  he  submit  not  himself, 
he  shall  be  deposed  from  the  ministry. 

But  the  case  of  homilies  and  canons  is 
different  from  that  of  the  articles  and 
rubric.  They  are  indeed  equally  set 
forth  by  authority.  The  one  is  as  truly 
the  doctrine,  and  the  other  is  as  truly  the 
law,  of  the  Church.  But  still  the  regard 
that  we  are  supposed  to  pay  to  them  is  not 
equally  the  same.  For  though  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  homilies,  yet  this  subscription 
amounts  to  no  more  than  our  acknowledg- 
ment, that  "they  contain  a  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine  necessary  for  the 
times  they  were  written  in,  ana  fitting  to 
be  publicly  taught  unto  the  people ;''  and 
not  that,  we  will  maintain  ^very  particular 
doctrine,  or  argument,  or  assertion,  con- 
tained in  them. 

In  like  manner  we  say  as  to  the  canons. 
We  receive  them  in  general  as  a  good 
body  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  We  acknow- 
ledge the  wholesomeness  and  fitness  of 
them  all  for  discipline,  and  order,  and 
edification,  and  proper  in  every  respect  for 
the  times  in  which  they  were  drawn  up. 
Bat  we  do  not  look  upon  every  particular 
thereby  enjoined  as  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  be  practised  now  by 
ua  in  the  manner  it  is  enjoined,  any  more 


than  we  hold  our  approbation  of  every  sen- 
tence or  expresssion  in  the  Book  of  Homi- 
lies to  be  necessary. — Archdeacon  Sharp. 

HOMOIOIJSIANS.  Semi-Arians,  who 
held  that  the  nature  of  God  the  Son, 
though  not  the  same,  was  similar  to  that 
of  God  the  Fatiiea. 

HOMOOCSIANS.  A  name  given  by 
Arians  to  Catholic  Christian;!,  for  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion. 

HOMOOUSION.  rSee  Trinity.)  This 
is  the  critical  word  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  is  used  to  express  the  real  divinity  of 
Christ^  and  that,  as  derived  from,  and 
one  with,  the  Father.  The  word  was 
adopted  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in 
a  sense  different  from  the  ordinary  philo- 
sophical use  of  it.  '0/ioo6<rior  properly 
means  of  the  same  nature,  t.  e.  under  the 
same  general  nature,  or  species;  i.  e.  is 
applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by 
an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  the  stars  being  oftoa^ia 
with  each  other;  and  Porphyry,  of  the 
souls  of  brute  animals  being  ojioovatai  to 
ours.  When,  however,  it  was  used  in 
relation  to  the  incommunicable  essence  of 
GrOD,  there  was  obviously  no  abstraction 
poi^ible  in  contemplating  him,  who  is 
abyove  all  comparison  with  his  works.  His 
nature  is  solitary,  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
one;  so  that,  whatever  was  accounted  to 
be  oftoovtrtoT  with  him,  was  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  his  individuality  by  all  who 
would  avoid  recurring  to  the  vagueness  of 
philosophy,  and  were  cautious  to  distin- 
guish between  the  incommunicable  es- 
sence of  Jehovah  and  all  created  intel- 
ligences. And  hence  the  fitness  of  the 
term  to  denote  without  metaphor  the 
relation  which  the  Logos  bore  in  the 
orthodox  creed  to  his  eternal  Father.  Its 
use  is  explained  by  Athanasius  as  follows : 
"  Though,"  he  says,  "  we  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  o6eia  of  God, 
yet  we  know  as  much  as  this,  that  God 
exists  («?»'««)»  which  is  the  way  in  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  him:  and  after  this 
pattern,  when  we  wish  to  designate  him 
distinctly,  we  say  God,  Father,  Lord. 
When  tnen  he  says  in  Scripture,  *I  am 
&  wi','  and  *  I  am  Jehovah,  God,'  or  uses 
the  plain  word  *  God.'  we  understand  by 
such  statements  nothing  but  his  incom- 
prehensible o^ia,  and  that  be,  who  is  there 
spoken  of,  exists  (^nV.)  Let  no  one  then 
think  it  strange,  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
be  said  to  be  i'  rti^  ovaiaT  roo  dM«.  of  the 
substance  of  God  ;  rather,  let  him  agree 
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to  the  explanation  of  the  Nicene  fa- 
lliere,  who,  for  the  words  i'  ^wj,  substi- 
tuted the  ^  rfir  ovoias-.  They  considered  the 
two  phrases  substantially  the  same,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  said,  the  word  of  God 

denotes  nothing  but  the  oiaia  airov  rov  SifTor. 

On  the  other  band,  if  ^e  word  be  not  in 
such  sense  ««  roi  vw»^  as  to  be  the  true  Son 
of  the  Father  according  to  his  nature, 
but  be  said  to  be  u  roa  ^eov^  merely  as  all 
creatures  are  such  as  being  his  work,  then 
indeed  he  is  not  i'  rijr  ovclaT  rov  irarpdr^  nor 
Son  «far'  ovoiav^  but  SO  Called  from  his  vir- 
tue, as  we  may  be  who  receive  the  title 
from  grace. 

HOiOD.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs 
down  the  back  of  a  graduate  to  mark  his 
degree.  This  part  of  the  dress  was  for- 
merly not  intended  for  distinction  and  or- 
nament, but  for  use.  It  was  generally 
fasteneu  to  the  back  of  the  cope  or  other 
vesture,  and  in  case  of  rain  or  cold  was 
drawn  over  the  head.  In  the  universities 
the  hoods  of  the  graduates  were  made  to 
signify  their  degrees  by  varying  the  co- 
lors and  materials.  By  the  58ui  canon, 
every  minister  saying  the  public  prayers, 
or  ministering  the  sacraments,  or  other 
rites  of  the  Church,  if  they  are  graduates, 
shall  wear  upon  their  surplices,  at  such 
times,  such  hoods  as  by  the  orders  of  the 
universities  are  agreeable  to  their  degrees. 

HOSANNA,  signifies  as  much  as  Save 
now.  The  Jews  call  their  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, Hosanna  Rabbas.  i.  e.  the  great  Ho* 
sanna ;  the  origin  of  that  word  is,  because 
on  that  day  they  prayed  for  the  salvation 
and  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. Therefore  they  used  the  word  Ho- 
sanna in  all  their  prayers ;  which  implies, 
Save,  I  pray,  according  to  Buxtorf;  but 
Anthony  Nebrissensis  observes  after  Rab- 
bi Elias,  that  the  Jews  call  tlie  willow 
branches,  which  they  carry  at  the  feast, 
Hosanna,  because  they  sing  Hosanna,  shak- 
ing them  everywhere.  And  Grotius  ob- 
serves, that  the  feasts  of  the  Jews  did  not 
only  signify  their  going  out  of  Egynt,  the 
memory  of  which  they  celebrateu,  but 
also  the  expectation  of  the  Messias  :  and 
that  still  on  the  day  when  they  carry  those 
branches,  they  wished  to  celebrate  that  feast 
at  the  coming  of  the  Messias;  from 
whence  he  concludes,  that  the  people  car- 
rying those  branches  before  our  Saviour, 
showed  their  joy,  acknowledging  him  to 
be  the  Mkssias. 

HOSPITALS  were  houses  for  the  relief 
of  poor  and  impotent  persons,  and  were 
generally  incorporated  by  royal  patents, 


and  made  capable  of  gifts  and  graott  in 

succession. 

.HOSPITALLERS.  Knights  who  took 
their  name  from  an  hospital  built  in  Jeni* 
!  salem  for  the  use  of  pilgrinas  coxnio^  to  the 
Holy  Land.  They  were  to  provide  for  sach 
pilgrims,  and  to  protect  them  on  the  road. 
They  came  to  England  in  the  year  1100, 
and  here  they  arrived  to  such  power  that 
their  superior  ranked  as  the  first  lav  ba- 
ron, anil  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  fords. 
HOST.  (See  TrnnsubstantiationA  From 
Hostia,  a  Victim.  The  bread  useu  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  celebratioa 
of  the  eucharist.  It  is  unleavened,  thin, 
flat,  and  of  circular  form,  and  has  certain 
mystic  signs  impressed  on  it.  Roniauiats 
worship  the  host  under  a  false  presump- 
tion that  they  are  no  longer  bread  and 
wine,  but  transubstantiated  into  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

HOUR  GLASS,  with  long  sermons,  a 
relic  of  puritanical  times.  It  was,  till 
lately,  occasionally  seen  fastened  to  the 
pulpit. 

HOURS  OF  PRAYER.  The  Church  of 
England,  at  the  revision  of  our  offices  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  only  prescribed 
public  worship  in  the  morning  and  eve* 
ning:  and  in  making  this  regulation  she 
was  perfectly  justified ;  for  though  it  was 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  pray  continually, 
yet  the  precise  times  and  seasons  of 
prayer,  termed  Canonical  Hours,  do  not 
rest  on  any  divine  command ;  neither  have 
they  ever  been  pronounced  binding  on  all 
churches  by  any  general  council :  neither 
has  there  been  any  uniformity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Chrii^tian  Church  in  this  re- 
spect. The  hours  of  prayer  before  the  Re- 
formation were  seven  in  number.  Matins, 
the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  ves- 
pers, and  compline.  The  ofhce  of  matins, 
or  morning  prayer,  according  to  the  Church 
of  England,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of 
her  ancient  services  for  matins,  lauds,  and 
prime;  and  the  ofRce  of  even-song,  or 
evening  prayer,  in  like  manner,  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  ancient  service  for  ves- 
pers and  compline.  Both  these  offices 
have  received  several  improvements  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Spain.^ 
Palmer. 

HOUSEL.  {Saxon.)  The  blessed  eu- 
charist. 

HUGUENOTS.  A  name  by  which  the 
French  Protestants  were  distinguished, 
very  early  in  their  history.  The  name  is 
of  uncertain  derivation;  some  deduce  it 
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from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours, 
called  Hugons^  at  which  these  Protestants 
held  their  first  assemblies;  others  from 
the  words  Hue  nosj  with  which  the  original 
protest  commenced. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  in  France  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  when  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  German 
Reformers  found  many  disciples  among 
their  Gallic  neighbors.  As  everywhere 
else,  so  in  France,  the  new  doctrines 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  called  forth 
the  energies  both  ol  Church  and  State  to 
repress  them.  Both  Francis  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  II.,  placed  the  Huguenots 
under  various  penal  disabilities,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  the  violence  of  the  fac- 
tious French  among  their  opponents,  with- 
out protection  from  the  state:  but  the  most 
terriole  deed  of  horror  which  was  perpe- 
trated asainst  them  was  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  (See  Bartholo- 
mew.) A  scene  which  stands  recorded  in 
history,  as  if  to  teach  us  to  how  great  a 
depth  of  cruelty  and  oppression  mankind 
may  be  driven  oy  fanaticism. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  Hugue- 
nots were  protected  by  the  edict  of  Nan- 
tes, which  was  revoked,  however^  in 
1683,  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  the  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.:  on  this  occasion  500,000 
of  this  persecuted  race  took  refuge  in  the 
neighboring  Protestant  states.  At  the  Re- 
volution, the  Huguenots  were  restored  to 
their  civil  rights,  so  far  as  civil  rights 
were  left  to  any  citizens  of  a  libertine  and 
infidel  state:  and  at  present  their  minis- 
ters, like  those  of  all  Christian  sects,  are 
paid  a  scanty  pittance  by  the  state. 

In  doctrine  and  discipline  the  Hugue- 
nots symbolised  with  Calvin,  and  the  sect 
which  he  originated  at  Geneva. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES.  Lectures  de- 
livered  at  Cambridge,  under  the  will  of 
the  ReT.  John  Hulse,  late  of  £1  worth, 
bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  July,  1777. 
The  number,  originally  twenty,  is  now  re- 
duced to  eight 

HUMANTTY  OF  OUR  LORD,    is  his 

Eossessing  a  true  human  body  and  a  true 
uman  soul.  (See  Jesus.) 
HUSSITES.  The  followers  of  John 
Huss,  of  Bohemia,  who  maintained  Wic- 
lifTs  opinions  in  1407,  with  wonderful  zeal. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  to  him,  to 
persuade  him  to  defend  his  doctrine  before 
the  Council  of  Constance,  which  he  did 
AD.  1414,  havins  obtained  a  passport,  and 
an  as.suraiice  of  safe  conduct  from  the 
emperor.    There  were  seven  months  spent 


in  examining  him,  and  two  bishops  were 
sent  into  Bohemia,  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  doctrine  he  preached ;  and  for  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  same,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  with  his  books, 
which  was  executed  in  1418,  contrary  to 
the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  which  the 
Council  of  Constance  basely  said  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  to  a  heretic.  His  fol- 
lowers believed,  that  the  Church  consisted 
only  of  those  predestined  to  glory,  and 
that  the  reprobates  were  no  part  of  it : 
that  the  conoemnation  of  the  five-and-forty 
articles  of  WiclifF  was  wicked  and  unrea- 
sonable. Moreri  adds,  that  they  partly 
afterwards  subdivided,  and  opposed  both 
their  bishops  and  secular  princes  in  Bohe- 
mia; where,  if  we  must  take  his  word, 
they  were  the  occasion  of  great  disor- 
ders and  civil  commotions  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  * 

HUTCHINSONIANS.  The  name  of 
Hutchinsonians,''  says  Jones  of  Nayland 
who,  with  bishops  Home  and  Horsley, 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
bore  the  name,  "  was  given  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  studied  Hebrew,  and  exam- 
ined the  writings  of  John  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
[born  at  Spennythorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  1674], 
and  became  inclined  to  favor  his  opinions 
in  theology  and  philosophy.  The  theolo- 
gical opinions  of  these  divines,  so  far 
as  they  were  distinguished  from  tho.<e 
of  their  own  age,  related  chiefly  to  the 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
[see  Note  L.  to  Dr.  Mill's  five  sermons 
on  the  Temptation  of  Christ]  and  io 
the  manner  in  which  they  confirmed  di- 
vine revelation,  generally  by  reference 
to  the  natural  creation,  The  notion  of  a 
Trinity,  it  was  maintained,  was  the  token 
from  the  three  agents  in  the  system  of 
nature,  fire,  light,  and  air,  on  which  all 
natural  light  and  motion  depend,  and 
which  were  said  to  signify  the  three  su- 
preme powera  of  the  Godhead  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  spiritual  world.  This 
led  to  their  opposing  Newton's  theory  of  a 
vacuum  and  gravity,  and  to  their  denying 
that  most  matter  is,  like  the  mind,  capable 
of  active  qualities,  and  to  their  ascribing 
attraction,  repulsion,  &c.,  to  subtle  causes 
not  immaterial. 

In  natural  philosophy  they  maintained 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  earth 
bears  evident  marks  of  an  universal  flood, 
and  that  extraneous  fos.«iis  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  same  catastrophe.  They 
urged  great  precaution  in  the  study  of 
classical  heathen  literature,  under  the  con- 
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viction  that  it  had  tended  to  produce  pan- 
theistic notions  then  so  popular.  They 
also  looked  with  some  suspicion  upon  what 
is  called  natural  religion,  and  to  many 
passages  of  Scripture  they  gave  a  figura- 
tive, rather  than  a  literal,  interpretation. 
^-See  Joneses  Ltfe  of  Bishop  Home. 

HYMN.  A  song  of  adoration.  It  is 
certain  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  the 
Christians  were  wont  to  sing  hymns  in  the 
apostles'  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that  St. 
Ignatius  appointed  them  to  be  sunsr  by 
each  side  of  the  choir.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  place  of  these  hymns  was,  as 
now,  after  the  lessons:  for  St.  Ambrose 
notes,  that  as,  after  one  angel  had  pub- 
lished the  gospel,  a  multitude  joined  with 
him  in  praising  God,  so.  when  our  minister 
hath  read  the  gospel,  all  the  people  glorify 
G<jD.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  from  St.  Augustine,  and  from  a 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in 
the  year  365.  As  for  the  particular  hymns 
of  our  Church,  they  are,  as  of  old  in  the 
primitive  Church,  generally  taken  out  of 
Scripture;  yet  as  they  also  made  use  of 
some  hymns  not  found  in  Scripture,  so  do 
we. 

HVPERDULIA.  (See  Dulia  and  Idola- 
try) 

HYPOSTASIS.     A    theological    Chris- 

tian  term,  for  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  which  take  this  short  account. 
The  Greeks  took  it  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turiei!  for  particular  substance,  and  there- 
fore said  there  were  three  hypostases,  that 
is,  three  persons  according  to  the  Latins. 
Where  some  of  the  eastern  people  un- 
derstanding the  word  hypostases  in  another 
sense,  would  not  call  the  persons  three 
hypostases.  Athanasius  showed  them  in 
a  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  362,  that 
they  all  said  the  same  thing,  and  that  all 
the  difference  was,  that  they  gave  to  the 
same  word  two  different  significations: 
and  thus  he  reconciled  them  together. 
It  is  evident  that  the  word  hypostasis  sig- 
nifies two  things:  first,  an  individual  par- 
ticular substance;  secondly,  a  common 
nature  or  essence.  Now  when  the  Fathers 
say  there  are  three  hjrpostases.  their  mean- 
ing is  to  be  judged  from  the  time  they 
lived  in ;  if  it  oe  one  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, they  meant  all  along  three  distinct 
agents,  of  which  the  Father  was  supreme. 
Ifone  of  much  later  date  uses  the  expres- 
sion, he  means,  most  probably,  little  more 
than  a  mode  of  existence  in  a  common 
nature. 
HYPOSTATICAL  UNION.    The  union 


of  the  human  nature  of  our  Lorv  with 
the  divine;  constituting  two  natures  in 
one  person,  and  not  two  persons  in  ooa 
nature,  as  the  Nestorians  asAeit.  (See 
Union.) 

HYPOTHETICAL  This  term  is  some- 
times used  in  relation  to  a  baptism  admi* 
nistered  to  a  child,  of  whom  it  is  unceitaia 
whether  he  has  been  already  baptized  or 
not.  The  rubric  states,  that  '^  if  they  who 
bring  the  infant  to  the  church  do  make 
such  uncertain  answers  to  the  priest's 
questions,  as  that  it  cannot  appear  that  ^ 
child  was  baptized  with  water,  in  die 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Soiff  and 
of  the  Holt  Ghost,''  then  the  priest,  on 
performing  the  baptism,  is  to  use  this  fonn 
of  words,  viz.: — "If  thou  art  not  alrrady 

baptized,  N ,  I  baptize   thee   in  the 

name,"  &c. 

This,  therefore,  is  called  an  kypotkeHed 
or  conditional  form,  being  used  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  child  may  not  ha?e 
already  received  baptism. 

HYPSISTARIANS  Heretics  in  the 
fourth  century  of  Christianity,  acoordiog 
to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  made  m  mix- 
ture of  the  Jewish  religion  and  paganism, 
for  they  worshipped  fire  with  the  pagans^ 
and  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  legal  ahiti* 
nence  from  meats  with  the  Jews 

ICONOCLASTS,  or  IMAGE  BREAK- 
ERS. (See  Images^  Ima^e  Wonkipj  and 
Idolatry.)  From  tUiov^  an  tma^ff,  and  k^^, 
to  break.  A  name  given  to  the  image  break- 
ers in  the  eighth  century.  Sarentapchis,  t 
Jew,  persua(led  E/ide.  king  of  the  Arabs, 
to  take  the  images  of  the  saints  oat  of 
churches  that  belonged  to  the  Christians: 
and  some  time  after,  Bazere,  becomings 
Mahometan  in  Syria,  where  he  was  a  slave, 
insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  favor 
of  Leo  Isauricus,  that  this  prince,  at  his  and 
the  persuasion  of  other  Jews,  who  bad 
foretold  him  his  coming  to  the  empire,  de- 
clared against  images,  about  726,  ordered 
the  statue  of  Christ,  placed  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  be  thrown  down. 
and  being  enraged  at  a  tumult  oocaflioned 
thereby,  issued  a  proclamation  wherein  be 
abolished  their  use,  and  menaced  the 
worshippers  with  severe  punishments;  and 
all  the  solicitations  of  Germanus  the  pa^ 
triarch,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  coold 
prevail  nothing;  in  their  favor.  His  son 
and  successor  Constantino,  forbade  praying 
to  saints  or  the  Virgin ;  he  set  at  naught 
the  pope,  and  assembled  a  council,  in 
whicn  his  proceedings  were  approved ;  but 
this  council  being  condemned  at  Rome,  the 
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Btrove  more  than  ever  to  gain  his 
160.  IV.  succeeded  in  775,  and 
but  four  years,  leaving  his  son 
ne    under    the   tutelage  of  tlie 
Irene.     In  her  time.  a.  d.  787,  was 
second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which, 
I  to  Baronius,  a  request  was  made 
mage  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints 
d  restored.    But  Spariheim  says, 
e  emperor,  and  John^  patriarch 
tantinople,  having    rejected    the 
leral  council  against  the  Mono- 
1  712,  took  away  the  pictures  of 
»rs  of  that  and  the  former  councils, 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the 
f  St.  Sophia ;  and  that  the  pope 
n,  in  a  synod  at  Rome,  ordered 
mages  to  be  placed  in  St.  Peter's 
iid  thenceforth  worshippetl,  their 
that  time  being  purely  historical, 
acens,  offended  at  that  supersti- 
secuted  the  Christian^:  and  Leo 
k  synod,  issued   a  proclamation, 
ing  the  worship  ot  images,  but 
that  they  might  be  hung  up  in 
.  the  better  to  prevent  idolatry; 
n   a  further  dispute    with   pope 
II.,  who  excommunicated  tiim, 
•Ived  his  subjects  from  their  obe- 
D  730,  he  commanded  that  they 
B  quite  taken  down  and  destroyed, 
ine    Copronymus    followed    his 
example,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
lis  reign,  anno  744, assembledthe 
general  council  of  the  Greeks, 
images  and  their  worshippers  were 
led.     His  son   Leo  IV.  followed 
t,  who,  at  his  death,  leaving  the 
Irene  to  administer  the  state  dur- 
minority  of  Constantino  VII.,  she, 
tie  monks  into  her  interest,  made 
bem  to  restore  images,  advanced 
from  a  laic  to   be  patriarch  of 
inople,  and  so  managed  the  council 
le  called  at  Nice,  that  they  decreed 
orts  of  worship  to  images:  as  salu- 
neense,  kissing,  wax  lishts,  &c., 
ber  approved  images  oithe  Tri- 
tnes,  nor  any  carved  work.    Con- 
being  of  age,  and  opposing  this 
re,  was  barbarously  deprived  of  his 
d  life  by  his  unnatural  mother 
in  act  which  is  commended  by 
Baronius,  who  declared  the  £m- 
o  incapable  of  the  crown,  which 
a  rare  example  to  posterity,  not  to 
)retical  princes  to  reign.    On  the 
e.  the  popes  imitated  their  prede- 
in  their  hatred  to  the  Greek  em- 
irhom  they  despoiled  of  their  exar- 


chate of  Ravenna,  and  their  other  posses- 
sions in  Italy,  which  by  the  help  of  the 
French,  was  turned  into  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony; but  that  the  French,  Germans, 
and  other  northern  countries  abhorred 
image  worship,  is  plain  by  the  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne  against  images,  and  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort  under  that 
prince,  who  also  wrote  four  books  to  Pope 
Adrian  against  image  worship,  and  the 
illegal  Council  of  Nice  above  mentioned. 
Image  worship  was  also  opposed  by  other 
emperors  who  succeeded ;  as  also  by  the 
churches  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Britain,  particularly  by  the  learned  Alcuin. 
IDOLATRY.  (See  Images  and  IconO" 
dasis.)  From  <<<JwXo»',  an  wfo/,  and  \arp€ia, 
worshif.  The  worship  of  idols.  This  is 
one  ot  the  crying  sins  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Palmer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Church, 
mentions  some  of  the  idolatries  vhmX  here- 
sies which  are  held  without  censure  in  the 
Roman  communion. 

I.  It  is  maintained  without  censure  that 
Latria,.or  the  worship  paid  to  the  divine 
nature,  is  also  due  to — 

Images  of  Christ  ; 

Images  of  the  Trinity; 

Images  of  God  the  Father  ; 

Relics  of  the  blood,  flesh,  hair,  and  nail 
of  Christ; 

Relics  of  the  true  cross ; 

Relics  of  the  nails,  spear,  sponge,  scou  rge, 
reed, pillar, linen  cloth, napkin  of  Veronica, 
seamless  coat,  purple  robe,  inscription  on 
the  cross,  and  other  instruments  of  the 
passion : 

Images  of  the  cross; 

The  Bible ; 

The  Blessed  Virgin. 

All  these  creatures  ought,  according  to 
the  doctrines  taught  commonly  and  without 
censure  in  the  Roman  communion,  to  re- 
ceive the  very  worship  paid  to  God. 

II.  Divine  honors  are  practically  offered 
to  the  Virgin  and  to  all  the  saints  and 
angels.  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  clearly 
shown  that  they  are  addressed  in  exactly 
the  same  terms  in  which  we  ought  to 
address  God  ;  that  the  same  sort  of  con- 
fidence is  expressed  in  their  power ;  that 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  authors 
of  grace  and  salvation.  These  idolatries 
are  generally  practised  without  opposition 
or  censure. 

III.  The  Virgin  is  blasphemously  as- 
serted to  be  superior  to  God  the  Son,  and 
to  command  him.  She  is  represented  as 
the  source  of  all  grace,  while  believers  are 
taught  to  look  on  Jesus  with  dread.    The 
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work  of  redemption  is  said  to  be  divided  | 
between  her  and  our  Lord.  | 

IV.  It  is  maintained  that  justification 
leaves  the  sinner  subject  to  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  God. 

V.  That  the  temporal  afflictions  of  the 
righteous  are  caused  by  the  wrath  of  an 
angry  God. 

VL  That  the  righteous  suffer  the  tortures 
of  hellfire  after  death. 

VII.  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  is  repeated  or  continued  in  the 
eucharist. 

These  and  other  errors  contrary  to  faith 
are  inculcated  within  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Church,  without  censure  or 
,  open  opposition ;  besides  which,  there  are 
other  pernicious  tenets  more  or  less  com- 
monly received.  Thus  the  Jesuits  teach, 
that  It  is  lawful  to  practice  mental  reser- 
vations and  equivocations,  and  even  to 
commit  crimes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  good  end. — Palmer. 

ILE,  or  AISLE.  He  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  French  word  aile  {ala),  a  wing ; 
for  that  the  Norman  churches  were  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  nave  and 
two  wings.  The  word  nave  or  naf  is  a 
Saxon  word,  and  signifies  properly  the 
middle  of  a  wheel,  being  that  part  in 
which  the  spokes  are  fixed ;  and  is  from 
thence  transferred  to  signify  the  body  or 
middle  part  of  the  church :  in  like  manner, 
the  German  nab,  by  an  easy  transmutation 
of  the  letters  6,  /,  and  v,  frequent  in  all 
kindred  languages,  signifies  the  vertical 
part  of  a  hill ;  with  which  the  word  navel 
seems  also  to  have  some  affinity. 

ILLUMINATI,  or  ALLUMBRADOS. 
'Certain  Spanish  heretics  who  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  about  1575;  but  the 
authors  being  severely  punished,  this  sect 
was  stified,  as  it  were,  until  1623,  and  then 
awakened  with  more  vigor  in  the  diocese 
of  Seville.  The  edict  against  them  speci- 
fies seventy-si.v  different  errors,  whereof 
the  principal  are,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  mental  prayer  and  union  with  God 
(which  they  boasted  of),  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  not  to  need 
either  good  works,  or  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Soon  after  these  were  sup- 
pressed, a  new  sect,  under  the  same  name, 
appeared  in  France.  These,  too,  were 
entirely  extinguished  in  the  year  1635. 
Among  other  extravagances,  they  held 
that  friar  Antony  Bucknet  had  a  system  of 
belief  and  practice  revealed  to  him  which 
exceeded  all  that  was  in  Christianity ;  that 
by  virtue   of  that  method,  people  might 


improve  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection 
and  glory  that  saints  and  the  Vir^n  Mur 
had :  that  none  of  the  doctors  of  the  Cborra 
knew  anything  of  devotions  :  that  St.  Pefer 
was  a  good,  well-meaning  raan  only;  St 
Paul  never  heard  scarce  anything  of  devo* 
tion ;  that  the  whole  Church  lay  in  dark- 
ness and  misbelief;  that  God  regarded 
nothing  but  himself:  but  within  ten  jeira 
their  notions  would  prevail  all  the  world 
over :  and  then  there  would  be  no  oocasioi 
for  priests,  monks,  or  any  religions  dii* 
tinctions. 

IMAGES.  There  appears  to  have  beeo 
little  or  no  use  of  images  in  the  Christin 
Church  for  the  first  three  or  foar  hundred 
years,  as  is  evident  from  the  silence  of  all 
ancient  authors,  and  of  the  heathens  them* 
selves,  who  never  recriminated,  or  charged 
the  use  of  images  on  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. There  are  positive  proofs  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  the  use  of  images  was 
not  allowed ;  particularly,  the  Council  of 
Eliberis  decrees  that  pictures  ou^ht  not  to 
be  put  in  churches,  test  that  ushtck  it  tffor* 
shipped  be  painted  upon  the  walls.  Petaviot 
gives  this  general  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  images  whatever  at  that  time; 
because  the  remembrance  of  idolatry  was 
yet  fresh  in  men's  minds.  About  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fourth  century,  pictures  of 
saints  and  martyrs  began  to  creep  into 
the  churches.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola. 
ordered  his  church  to  be  painted  with 
Scripture  histories,  such  as  those  of  Esther. 
Job,  Tobit,  and  Judith.  And  St.  Augustine 
often  speaks  of  the  pictures  of  Abraham 
offering  his  son  Isaac,  and  those  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  bnt  without  approving 
the  use  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  telb 
us,  the  Church  condemned  such  as  paid  a 
religious  veneration  to  pictures,  and  daily 
endeavored  to  correct  tnem,  as  antowara 
children. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  second  Council 
of  Nice  that  images  of  God,  or  the  Trinity, 
were  allowed  in  churches.  Pope  Gregory 
II.,  who  was  otherwise  a  great  stickler  for 
images,  in  that  very  epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Leo  to  defend  the  worship 
of  them,  denies  it  to  be  lawful  to  make  any 
images  of  the  Divine  nature.  Nor  did  the 
ancient  Christians  approve  of  massy  images, 
or  statutes  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone/bot 
only  pictures  or  paintings  to  be  used  io 
churches,  and  those  symbolical  rather  than 
any  other.  Thu.s,  a  lamb  was  the  symbol 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  dove  of  the  Holt 
Giio.sT.  But  the  sixth  general  council  fw- 
bade  the  picturing  Christ  any  more  under 
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le  figure  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered  that  he 
bould  be  represented  bjr  the  effigies  of  a 
lan.  By  this  time,  it  is  presumed,  the 
rorship  of  images  was  begun,  anno  692. 

The  worship  of  images  occasioned  great 
ontests  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hurches.  (See  Iconoclasts.)  NicephoruS; 
'ho  had  wrested  the  empire  from  Irene, 
I  the  year  802,  maintained  the  worship  of 
nages.  The  Emperor  Michael,  in  813. 
eclared  against  the  worship  of  images, 
nd  expelled  Nicephorus.  patriarch  of  Con- 
:antinople,  Theodorus  Studita,  Nicetas, 
nd  others,  who  had  asserted  it.  Michael 
[,f  desiring  to  re-establish  peace  in  the 
last,  proposed  to  assemble  a  council,  to 
rhich  both  the  Iconoclasts  (those  who 
roke  down  images)  and  the  asserters  of 
na^e  worship  should  be  admitted ;  but 
18  latter  refusing  to  sit  with  heretics,  as 
ley  called  the  Iconoclasts,  the  emperor 
>und  out  a  medium.  He  left  all  men  free 
>  worship  or  not  to  worship  images,  and 
ublished  a  regulation,  forbidding  the 
iking  of  crosses  out  of  the  churches,  to 
)Dt  images  in  their  place :  the  paying  of 
deration  to  the  images  tnemselves;  the 
lothing  of  statues ;  the  making  them  god- 
Uhers  and  godmothers  to  children:  the 
ghting  candles  before  them,  and  offering 
icense  to  them,  &c.  Michael  sent  ambas- 
adors  into  the  West  to  get  this  regulation 
pproved.  These  ministers  applied  them- 
slves  to  Ix)ui6  le  Debonnaire,  who  sent 
n  embassy  to  Rpme  upon  this  subject. 
>ut  the  Romans,  and  pope  Pascal  I.,  did 
ot  admit  of  the  regulation ;  and  a  synod, 
eld  at  Paris  in  824,  was  of  opinion,  that 
louj^h  the  use  of  images  ought  not  to  be 
Tohibited,  yet  it  was  not  allowable  to  pay 
lem  any  religious  worship.  At  length 
le  Emperor  Michael  settled  his  regulation 
1  the  East :  and  his  son  Theophilus,  who 
acceeded  him  in  the  year  829,  held  a 
ooncil  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
conoclasts  were  condemned;  and  the  wor- 
hip  of  images  restored.  It  does  not  appear 
iiat  there  was  any  controversy  afterwards 
.bout  images.  Tne  French  and  Germans 
ised  themselyes,  by  degrees,  to  pay  an 
•Qtward  honor  to  images,  ana  conformed 
)  the  Choich  of  Rome. 

Image  worship  is  one  great  article  of 
lodern  popery.  *^  No  sooner  is  a  man  ad- 
anced  a  little  forward  into  their  churches 
lays  a  modem  author,  speaking  of  the  Ro- 
lan  Catholics),  and  begins  to  look  about 
ioQi  but  he  will  find  his  eyes  and  attention 
ttracted  by  the  number  ot  lamps  and  wax 
andles,  which  are  conBtantly  burning  be- 


fore the  shrines  and  images  of  their  saints; 
a  sight  which  will  not  only  surprise  a 
stranger  by  the  novelty  of  it,  but  will 
furnish  him  with  one  proof  and  example 
of  the  conformity  of  the  Romish  with  the 
Pagan  worship,  by  recalling  to  his  memory 
many  passages  of  the  heathen  authors, 
where  tneir  perpetual  lamps  and  candles 
are  describeu  as  continually  burning  before 
the  altars  and  statues  of  their  deities.'^ 
The  Romanists  believe  that  the  saint  to 
whom  the  image  is  dedicated  presides  in 
a  particular  manner  about  its  shrine,  and 
works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its 
image ;  insomuch  that  if  the  image  were 
destroyed  or  taken  away,  the  saint  would 
no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that  place. 
This  is  exactly  the  notion  of  paganism,  that 
the  gods  resided  in  their  statues  or  images. 
*•  Minulius  Felix,  rallying  the  gods  of  the 
heathens  (they  are  M.  Jurieu's  words), 
says:  Eue  funditury  fabricatur ;  nondum 
Deus  est.  Ecu  plumbatur,construiturj  eri' 
gitur ;  nee  adhuc  Deus.  Ecce  omatur,  con- 
secraturf  oratur ;  turn  postremo  Devs  est. 
I  am  mistaken  if  the  same  thing  may  not 
be  said  of  the  Romish  saints.  They  cast 
an  image  J  they  work  it  with  a  hammer  ;  it  is 
not  yet  a  saint.  They  set  it  upright ^  and 
fasten  it  with  lead  ;  neither  is  it  yet  a  saint. 
They  adorn,  consecrate,  and  Jfedicate  it; 
behold  J  at  last,  a  complete  saint  / '' 

By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it 
is  forbidden  to  set  up  any  extraordinary 
and  unusualimage  in  the  churches,  with- 
out the  bishop's  approbation  first  obtained. 
As  to  the  consecration  of  images,  they 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  tne  be- 
nediction of  a  new  cross.  At  saying  the 
prayer,  the  saint,  whom  the  image  repre- 
sents, is  named:  after  which  the  priest 
sprinkles  the  image  with  holy  water.  But 
when  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  to 
be  blessed,  it  is  thrice  incensed,  besides 
sprinkling:  to  which  are  added  the  Ave 
iiary,  psalms,  and  anthems,  and  a  double 
sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Roman  Catholics  talk  much  of  the 
miraculous  effects  of  the  images  of  their 
saints,  forgetting  that  lyiu^  wonders  are  a 
sign  of  Antichrist.  The  image  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which,  feeling  itself  wounded 
with  a  dagger  by  an  impious  wretch,  laid 
its  hand  upon  the  wound,  is  famous  at 
Naples.  Tne  imase  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Siena  has  often  driven  out  devils,  and 
wrought  other  miracles.  Our  Lady  of 
Lucca,  insolently  attacked  by  a  soldier 
(who  threw  stones  at  her,  and  had  nearly 
broken  the  holy  child's  head,  which  she 
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the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  haman  na- 
ture :  or  the  mystery  by  which  the  Eternal 
Word  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  our  salvation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  laid 
down  in  the  third  General  Council,  that 
of  Ephesus,  is  as  follows: — "The  great 
and  holy  synod  (of  Nice)  said,  that  he 
*•  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  as  the 
only-begotten  Son  by  nature ;  who  was 
true  God  of  true  God,  Light  of  light, 
by  whom  the  Father  made  all  things: 
that  he  descended,  became  incarnate,  ana 
was  made  man,  suffered,  rose  on  the  third 
day,  and  a.scended  into  the  heavens.'^ 
These  words  and  doctrines  we  ought  to 
follow,  in  considering  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  of  God  being  "incarnate  and 
made  man."  • 

"  We  do  not  say  that  the  nature  of  the 
Word  was  converted  and  became  flesh; 
nor  that  it  was  changed  into  perfect  man, 
consisting  of  body  and  soul:  but  rather, 
that  the  Word,  uniting  to  himself  personalij; 
flesh,  animated  by  a  rational  soul,  became 
man  in  an  ineffable  and  incomprehensible 
manner,  and  became  the  Son  of  man,  not 
merely  by  will  and  afTection,  nor  merely 
by  the  assumption  of  one  aspect  or  ap- 
pearance }  but  that  different  natures  were 
joined  in  a  real  unity,  and  that  there  is 
one  Christ  and  Son,  of  two  natures;  the 
difference  of  natures  not  being  taken  away 

by  their  union It  is  said  also,  that 

he  who  was  before  all  ages,  and  begotten 
of  the  Father,  was  "  born  accordmg  to 
the  flesh,  of  a  woman:*'  not  as  if  his  divine 
nature  had  taken  its  beginning  from  the 
Holy  Virgin  .  .  .  but  because  for  us,  and 
for  our  salvation,  he  united  personally  to 
himself  the  nature  of  man.  and  proceeded 
from  a  woman  ;  therefore  he  is  said  to  be 
"  born  according  to  the  flesh."  .  .  .  So  also 
we  say  that  he  "suffered  and  rose  again," 
not  as  if  God  the  Word  had  suffered  in 
his  own  nature  the  stripes,  the  nails,  or 
the  other  wounds;  for  the  Godhead  cannot 
suffer,  as  it  is  incorporeal:  but  because 
that  which  had  become  his  own  body  suf- 
fered, he  is  said  to  suffer  those  things  for 
us.  For  he  who  was  incapable  of  suffering 
was  in  a  suffering  body.  In  like  manner 
we  understand  his  "  death."  .  .  •  Because 
his  own  body,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as 
Paul  saith,  tasted  death  for  every  man,  he 
is  said  to  suffer  death,"  &c. 

INCENSE.  The  use  of  incense  in 
connexion  with  the  eucharist  was  un- 
known in  the  Church  until  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 


the  sixth  century.  It  then  became  pm- 
valent  in  the  Church,  but  has  been  diBined 
by  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Be* 
formation  — Bingham. 

INCOMPREEiENSIBLE.  In  the  Alhs- 
nasian  Creed  it  is  said;  that  "  the  Fatbb 
is  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incompiSi 
hensible,  the  Holt  Ghost  incompreheofl- 
ble,"  which  means  that  the  Fathkb  is  il- 
limitable, the  Son  illimitable,  the  Uoir 
Ghost  illimitable.  At  the  time  when  thii 
creed  was  translated,  the  word  incomp» 
hensible  was  not  confined  to  the  sense  it 
now  bears,  as  inconceiyable,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  understanding;  but  it  tba 
meant,  not  comprehended  within  limits. 

INCORRUraCOLiE.  or  ApkthartoAic. 
tit<E,  or  Phantanasta,  Heretics  who  hid 
their  original  at  Alexandria,  in  the  tine 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  beginning 
of  the  controversy  was  among  the  Eutj- 
chians,  whether  the  body  of  Chuist  vai 
corruptible  or  incorruptible  from  his  con- 
ception :  Severus  held  it  corrnptible;  Joli- 
anus  Halicarnassus  held  the  contrary,  ae 
not  being  obnoxious  to  hunger,  thint  or 
weariness;  and  that  he  diet  but  seem- 
ingly suffer  such  things :  from  wbenct 
they  were  called  PhantaAiastm.  Evujis* 
says  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  favored 
these  heretics,  and  persecuted  the  ortho> 
dox  ;  but  he  is  accused  of  falsehood  ie 
this  particular. 

INCUMBENT.  He  who  is  in  present 
possession  of  a  benefice. 

INDEPENDENTS.  Like  the  Presby. 
terians,  the  Independents  sprang  fron 
Puritanism,  and  were  originally  formed  in 
Holland,  about  the  year  16 JO,  but  tbeit 
distinguishing  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
previously  maintained  in  England  by  the 
Brownists,  who  were  banished,  or  eou- 
grated,  in  1593. 

The  Independent  idea  of  the  word 
^'  Church,"  says  Adam,  from  whom  thii 
article  is  abridged,  is,  that  it  i»  never  used 
but  in  two  senses — as  including  the  whole 
body  of  the  redeemed,  whether  in  heaves 
or  in  earth,  who  are  called  '*  the  general 
assembly,"  &c.  (Heb.  xii.  23)  ;  and.  again. 
•^  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  in  earth'' 
(Eph.  iii.  15);  or  as  one  single  congre- 
^tion.  Hence  their  distinguishing  tenet 
IS  grounded  upon  the  notion  that  tlM 
primitive  bishops  were  not  overseers  of 
dioceses,  but  pastors  of  single  independent 
congregations. 

That  which  unites  them,  or  rather  whleb 
distinguishes  them  from  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  is  their  mainlainiog 
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that  the  power  of  church  government  and 
discipJine  is  lodged  neither  in  the  bishop, 
DOT  in  a  presbytery  or  senate  of  church 
rulers  distinct  from  the  people,  but  in  the 
community  of  the  faithful  at  large;  and 
their  disclaiming;  more  or  less,  every  form 
of  union  between  churches,  and  assigning 
to  each  congregation  the  exclusive  ffovern- 
ment  of  itself,  as  a  body  corporate,  naving 
full  power  within  itself  to  admit  and  ex- 
clude members ;  to  choose  church  officers ; 
and  when  the  good  of  the  society  requires 
it,  to  depose  them,  without  being  account- 
able to  classes,  presbyteries,  synods,  con- 
vocations, councils,  or  any  jurisdiction 
vrhatever. 

In  doctrine  they  are  strictly  Calvinistic. 
But  many  of  the  Independents,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  reject  the  use  of  "  all 
creeds  and  confessions  drawn  up  by  falli- 
ble men;*'  and  merely  require  ot  their 
teachers  a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  and  its  leading  doctrines, 
and  of  their  adherence  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  sole  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  only  test  of  doctrine,  or  tne  only  cri- 
terion of  faith.  And  in  general  they  re- 
quire from  all  persons  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  communion,  an  account, 
either  verbal  or  written,  of  what  is  callea 
their  experience :  in  which,  not  only  a 
declaration  of  tneir  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  their  purpose^  by  grace,  to 
devote  themselves  to  him,  is  expected,  but 
likewise  a  recital  of  the  steps  by  which 
they  were  led  to  a  knowledge  and  profes- 
sion of  the  sospel. 

In  regard  to  church  government  and 
discipline,  it  may  be  sumcient  to  remark 
here,  after  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  Independents  in  general  agree  with 
the  Presbyterians,  *'in  maintaining  the 
identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  and 
believe  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  pas- 
tors, or  bishops,  in  one  church,  is  taught 
in  Scripture,  rather  than  the  common 
usajge  of  one  bishop  over  many  congre- 
gations;" but  they  conceive  tneir  own 
mode  of  discipline  to  be  "  as  much  beyond 
the  presbyterian,  as  presbytery  is  prefe- 
rable to  prelacy:"  and,  that  one  distin- 
guishing feature  of  their  discipline  is  their 
maintaininjgf  ''the  right  of  the  Church, 
or  body  of  Christians,  to  determine  who 
shall  be  admitted  into  their  communion, 
and  also  to  exclude  from  their  fellowship 
those  who  may  prove  themselves  unwor- 
thyraembers." 

This  their  resard  to  purity  of  commu- 
nion, whereby  tney  proless  to  receive  only 


accredited,  or  really  serious  Christians, 
has  been  termed  the  grand  Independent 
principle. 

INDEXES.  {Prohibitory  and  Expurga- 
tory.)  The  books  generally  bearing  the 
title  of  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory  In- 
dexes are  catalogues  of  authors  and  works 
either  condemned  in  totOj  or  censured  and 
corrected  chiefly  by  expunction,  issued 
from  the  Church  of  modem  Rome,  and 

Eublished  by  authority  of  her  ruling  mem- 
ers  and  societies  so  empowered. 

The  Prohibitory  Index  specifies  and 
prohibits  entire  authors  or  works,  whether 
of  known  or  of  unknown  authors.  This 
book  has  been  frequently  published,  with 
successive  enlargements,  to  the  present 
time,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the 
reigning  pontiff.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  periodical  publication  of  the  pa- 
pacy. 

Tne  other  class  of  indexes,  the  Expur- 
gatory, contains  a  particular  examination 
of  the  works  occurring  in  it,  and  specifies 
the  passages  condemned  to  be  expunged 
or  altered.  Such  a  work,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  works  embraced  by  it, 
must  be,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
indexes  of  the  kind,  is  voluminous.  For 
a  general  history  of  these  indexes  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mendham's  ''  Literary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

INDUCTION.  This  may  be  compared 
to  livery  and  seisin  of  a  freehold,  for  it  is 
putting  a  minister  in  actual  possession  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  is  presented,  and 
of  the  fflebe  land  and  other  temporalities 
thereof:  for  before  induction  he  hath  no 
freehold  in  them.  The  usual  method  of 
induction  is  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  under 
the  seal  of  the  bishop,  to  the  archdeacon 
of  the  place,  who  ^tner  himself,  or  by  his 
warrant  to  all  clergymen  within  his  arch- 
deaconry, inducts  the  new  incumbent  by 
takiuff  ms  hand,  laying  it  on  the  key  of 
the  church  in  tne  aoor,  and  pronouncing 
these  words,  "  I  induct  you  into  the  reiu 
and  actual  pos.<tession  of  the  rectory  or 
vicarage  of  H-— *,  with  all  its  profits  and 
appurtenances."  Then  he  opens  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  puts  the  person  in  pos- 
session of  it,  who  enters  to  ofier  his  de- 
votions, which  done  he  tolls  a  bell  to  sum- 
mon his  parishioners. 

INDULGENCES.  One  of  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  whose 
doctrine  upon  the  subject  the  following 
outline  may  be  given : — 

The  confening  of  indulgences,  which 
are  denominated  "  the  heavenly  treasures 
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of  the  Church"  (Cone.  Tri  Decret.  Sess. 
XX.)j  is  said  to  be  the  "gift  of  Christ  to 
the  Church."  {Sess.  XXV.)  To  under- 
stand the  nature  of  indulgences  we  must 
observe,  that  'Mhe  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  God,  when  its 
guilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted, 
may  consist  either  of  evil  in  this  life,  or 
of  temporal  suffeiin^  in  the  next,  which 
temporal  suffering  m  the  next  life  is 
called  purgatory;  that  the  Church  has 
received  power  from  God  to  remit  both 
of  Uiese  inflictions,  and  this  remission  is 
called  an  indulgence." — Butler's  Book  of 
the  Rom.  Caih,  Ch.  p.  110.  -^It  is  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  an 
indulgence,  when  truly  gained,  is  not 
barely  a  relaxation  of  the  canonical  pe- 
nance enjoined  by  the  Church,  but  also  an 
actual  remission  by  CrOD  himself,  of  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  it  in  his  sight." — Milner^s  End 
of  Controv.  p.  305.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  his  bull 
t>e  IndulgentiiSf  whose  object  he  states 
to  be  *'  that  no  one  in  future  may  allege 
ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  respecting  indulgences,  and  their 
efficacy,"  declares,  "  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  can.  for 
reasonable  causes,  by  the  powers  ot  the 
keys,  grant  to  the  faithful,  whether  in 
this  life  or  in  purgatory,  indulgences,  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  saints  (expressly 
called  a  treasure) )  and  that  those  who 
have  truly  obtained  these  indulgences  are 
relea.sed  from  so  much  of  the  temporal 
punishment  due  for  their  actual  sins  to 
the  divine  justice,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
indulgence  granted  and  obtained. — BuUa 
Leon  X.  adv.  DjUher.  Clement  VL,  in 
the  bull  Unigenitiis,  explains  this  matter 
more  fully : — **  As  a  single  drop  of  Christ's 
blood  would  have  sufficed  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race,"  so  the  rest 
was  not  lostj  but  "  was  a  treasure  which 
he  acquired  m  the  militant  Church,  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons;  which 
treasure  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  hid  in 
a  napkin,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
committea  it  to  be  dispensed  by  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  his  own  vicara  upon 
earth,  for  proper  and  reasonable  causes, 
for  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin :  and  for 
an  augmentation  of  his  treasure,  tne  merits 
of  the  blessed  mother  of  God,  and  of  idl 
the  elect,  are  known  to  come  in  aid." 
"  We  have  resolved,"  sayB  pope  Leo  XIL. 
in  hiB  boll  of  indiction  for  the  universal 


jubilee,  in  1824,  "  in  virtae  of  the  audio- 
rity  given  us  by  heaven,  fully  to  unlock 
that  sacred  treasure,  composed  of  llie 
merits,  sufferings,  and  virtues  of  Cbur 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  and 
of  all  the  saints  which  the  author  of 
human  salvation  has  entrusted  to  o« 
dispensation.  During  this  year  of  the 
jubilee,  we  mercifully  give  and  grant^  a 
the  Lord,  a  plenaiy  indulgence,  remiseioi, 
and  pardon  of  all  their  sins  to  all  the 
faithful  of  Christ,  truly  penitent,  ud 
confessing  their  sins,  and  receiviDg  the 
holy  communion,  who  shall  Tisit  the 
churches  of  blessed  Peter  and  Paolj''  Ice. 
"  We  offer  you,"  says  Ganganelli,  in  hb 
bull  De  InmilgentiiSj  ''  a  share  of  all  the 
riches  of  divine  mercy,  which  have  ben 
entrusted  to  us,  and  chiefly  those  whieh 
have  their  origin  in  the  blood  of  Cribt. 
We  will  then  open  to  you  all  the  gates  of 
the  rich  reservoir  of  atonement,  derived 
from  the  merits  of  the  Mother  of  God,  dia 
holv  apostles,  the  blood  of  the  tnartyn, 
and  the  good  works  of  all  the  saints.  We 
invite  you  then,  to  drink  of  this  ove^ 
flowing  stream  of  indulgence,  to  enrieii 
yourselves  in  the  inexhaustible  treaBinee 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors.  Do  not,  then,  let  slip  die 
present  occasion,  this  favorable  time, 
these  salutar)r  days,  employing  them  to 
appease  the  justice  of  God,  and  obtain 
your  pardon." 

The  reasonable  causes,  on  acconot  of 
which  indulgences  are  given,  are,  when 
'*'  the  cause  oe  pious,  that  is,  not  a  work 
which  is  merely  temporal,  or  vain,  or  in 
no  respect  appertaining  to  the  divine  gloiT, 
but  for  any  work  whatsoever,  which  teaoi 
to  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  service  of 
the  Church,  an  indulgence  will  be  valid. 
We  see,  occasionally,  the  very  sreateet 
indulgences  siven  for  the  very  ligfatert 
causes :  as  when  a  plenary  indulffenoe  ie 
grantea  to  all  who  stand  before  the  gatei 
of  St  Peter,  whilst  the  pope  gives  the 
solemn  blessing  to  the  people  on  Eaeler 
day;  for  '^ indulgences  do  not  depend, 
for  their  efficacy,  on  consideration  of  the 
work  enjoined,  but  on  the  infinite  treasme 
of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints, 
which  is  a  consideration  surpassing  and 
transcending  everything  that  is  granted 
by  an  indulgence."  In  some  cases  *'die 
work  enjoined  must  not  only  be  pious 
and  useful,  but  bear  a  certain  proportion 
with  the  indulgence;  that  is,  the  work 
enjoined  must  tend  to  an  end  more  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God,*  than  the  aatufiuitioo 
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remitted,''  '*  although  it  is  not  necessaiy  ject  is  "  to  afford  succor  to  such  as  have 
thatitbeinitselfverymerilorious,  or  satis-  departed  real  penitents  in  the  love  of 
fiactoiy,  or  diiSicult,  and  laborious  (though  God,  yet  before  they  had  duly  satisfied, 
these  things  ought  to  be  regarded  too),  by  Ihihs  worthy  of  penance,  for  sins  of 
but  that  it  be  a  mean,  apt  and  useful,  commission  and  omission,  and  are  now 
towards  obtaining  the  end  for  which  the  purifying  in  the  fire  of  purgatory ;  that 
indulgence  is  granted."  "  As  the  large  an  entrance  may  be  opened  for  them  into 
xesort  of  people,"  before  the  gates  of  St.  that  country,  where  nothing  defiled  is  ad- 
Peter^  when  the  pope  gives  his  solemn  mitted." — BuU  Leo  XII. 


see,  which  IS  the  end  of  the  indulgence."  times,  this  holy  synod  teaches  and  com- 

—Mkrmvne  de  Indtdge^xtm,  lib.  i.  c.  12  ^^^nds,  that  the  use  of  them,  as  being 

The  first  General  Uteran  Council  granted  greatly  salutary  to  the  Christian  people, 

«  remission  of  sm  to  whoever  shall  go  to  ^^d  approved  by  the  authority  of  councils 

Jerusalem,  and  effectually  help  to  oppose  ghall  Ibe  retained;  and  she  anathematizes 

tiie  infidel8."--Can.  XL    The  third  and  ^hose  who  say  they  are  useless,  or  deny  to 

fourtfi  Lateran  Councils  granted  the  same  ,he  Church  the  power  of  granting  them  : 

indulgence  to  those  who  set  themselves  to  XiuX  in  this  grant,  the  synod  wbhes  that 

destroy  hereUcs,  or  who   shall  take  up  moderation,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  and 

*™;^?f^°S*    -/"^"^rfT?  ^^'  Y"^'  ^  approved  practice  of  the  Church,  be  ex- 

p.    1523.     Boniface    VIII.    granted,    not  ercised:  lest  by  too  great  facility,  eccle- 

onW  a  full  and  larger,  but  the  most  full,  sjasticaf  discipline  be  weakened.^'— Cone. 

pardon  of  all  sms  to  all  that  visit  Rome  jr^id.  Sess,  XXV.  de  Indxdg. 

the  first  year  m  every  century.    Clement        .,,«       ,.-        -/ri.-.        r.v 

V.  decre^,  that  they  who  should,  at  the  ^«  chief  pontiffs,  by  virtue  of  the  su- 

jubUee,  viiit  such  and  such  churches,  P'«"»f  J,"?^^"^^  .S*^^'^.  ^^f  °^  ^^  ^^®  ,U°*- 
ihould  obtain  "a  most  full  remission  oi*  ^^^^  Church,  have  justly  assumed  the 
all  their  sins;  and  he  not  only  granted  POwer  of  reserving  some  graver  cnmma^ 
a  "plenary  Absolution  of  all  sfns,  to  all  ^^"^«  ^""tSS^'c^"^"  Pf^"*>*^  J^^'^^Tii 
i»vho  died  on  the  road  to  Rome,"  but  "  also  -^^^-  V^'  ^^-  ?^^-  t*P'  ^'  T^® 
commanded  the  angels  of  paradise  to  carry  {?T  ^eichty  crimmal  charges  against 
the  soul  direct  to  heaven.'>^  hxstio^^,  wTiich  desenre  deposition  and  de- 
«  Sincere  repentance,"  we  are  told,  "  is  pnvation  may  be  judged  and  determined 
always  enjoin^,  or  implied,  in  the  ^nt  "f^  ^I  -^^^c '"PtTi^i.  ^""""t"  Pontiff"- 
of  ai  mdulgence,  and  is  Indispeniibly  ^^-  ^'^^  ^'  ^^^^'  ^^P'  '^• 
necessary  for  every  grace." — MUner^s  End  "  No  testimony,"  says  Clementius,  "  can 
rf  Controversy^  p.  304.  But  as  the  dead  be  produced  from  an^  father,  or  any 
mre  removed  from  the  possibility,  so  are  ancient  Church,  that  either  tliis  doctrine, 
they  from  the  necessitv  of  repentance ;  or  the  practice  of  such  indulgences,  was 
"  as  the  pope,"  says  Bellermine,  ^'  applies  known,  or  used,  for  1200  years." — Exam. 
the  satisuumons  of  Christ  and  the  saints  Cone.  Trid.  de  Indulg.  c.  4.  Man^  of 
to  the  dead,  by  means  of  works  enjoined  these  indulgences  can  only  be  obtained 
on  the  living,  they  are  applied,  not  in  the  from  the  supreme  pontiff;  for  obtaining 
way  of  judicial  absolution,  but  in  the  way  which  an  ofiice  is  opened  at  Rome,  and  a 
of  payment  (per  modum  sobUionisY  For  table  of  fees,  payable  to  the  chancery  of 
as  when  a  person  gives  alms,  or  lasts,  or  Rome,  published  by  authority.  The  par- 
makes  a  pitorimage,  on  account  of  the  don  of  a  heretic  is  nxed  at  36/.  9«. ;  whilst 
dead,  tho*  elect  is,  not  that  he  obtains  marrying  one  wife,  after  murdering  an- 
absolutioQ  for  them  from  their  liability  other,  may  be  commuted  by  the  payment 
to  poaishmeDt,  but  he  presents  to  God  of  8/.  2s.  9d.  A  pardon  for  peijury  is 
that  particular  satisfaction  for  them,  in  charged  at  9s. ;  simony,  10s.  6d. ;  robbery, 
order  that  God,  on  receiving  it,  may  12«.;  seduction,  9«.;  incest,  7«.  6</.;  mur- 
liberate  the  dead  from  the  debt  of  pun-  der,  Is.  6d,  Now,  is  not  this  taxation  a 
ishment  which  they  had  to  pay.  In  like  virtual  encouragement  to  the  commission 
manner,  the  pope  does  not  absolve  the  of  the  most  shocking  crimes,  when  abso- 
deceased,  but  offers  to  God,  out  of  the  lution  for  them  is  granted  and  profiered 
measure  of  satisfaction,  as  much  as  is  ne-  on  such  easy  terms  ?  This  seems  to  be, 
to  free  them."— id.    Their  ob-  in  fact,  the  establishing  a  complete  traffic 
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for  sins,  and  must  be  accounted  a  great 
source  of  corruption  and  depravity. 

*'  These  pardons/'  saysSilvesterPrieriaSf 
''  are  not  known  to  us  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures^  but  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  popes; 
which  is  greater  than  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.'* — Con.  Luth.  pae.  Indiil. 
They  were  at  first  sanctioned  by  Urban  II., 
as  a  reward  for  those  who  engaged  in  a 
crusade  agninst  the  Mahometans,  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine.  To  these  Urban 
promised  the  remission  of  all  their  sins, 
and  to  open  to  them  the  gates  of  heaven. 

From  these  extracts,  we  may  learn,  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did 
formerly,  and  do  now,  teach  and  believe 
on  the  subject  of  indulgences;  1st,  That 
these  pardons  are  to  be  paid  for;  2d,  That 
they  are  granted  through  the  merits  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  through 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Saviour;  3d,  That  these  pardons  are  more 
effectual  at  Rome  than  elsewhere,  and  that 
they  are  better  at  the  time  of  the  pope's 
jubilee,  than  in  other  years. 

Now  in  all  this,  such  doctrines  do  openly 
and  plainly  contradict  the  word  of  God. 
For  m  the  first  place,  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
instead  of  calling  for  money,  says,  ^^Ho 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come 
ye,  buy,  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk,  without  money  and  without  price." 
(Iv.  1.)  Instead  of  speaking  like  Tetzel, 
St.  Paul  says,  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood.*' 
(Rom.  iii.  24,  25.)  And,  unlike  the  pope, 
"  The  spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come.  And  let 
him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
(Rev.  xxii.  17.) 

In  the  next  place^  the  merits  of  saints 
are  never  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  own  salvation,  or  of  that  of  others  * 
for  all  that  are  saved  are  said  to  be  saved 
through  faith  in  Christ;  which  faith  pro- 
duceth  in  them  good  works  as  naturally  as 
a  tree  produceth  fruit.  St.  Peter  declares, 
that  '*tnere  is  none  other  name  under  hea- 
ven given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,  but  oruy  the  name  oi  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  (Acts,  iv.  12.) 

And  in  the  la.st  place,  as  to  the  idea,  that 
it  is  better  to  worship  C^od  in  one  city  or 
country  than  in  another,  our  Lord  has 
plainly  said,  No,  in  his  conversation  with 


the  woman  of  Samaria.  She  said^  "()■ 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  monotain,  aod 
ye  say  that  in  Jemsalem  is  the  place  whan 
men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus  Bailk  miio 
her,  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  comBA, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  xui 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Fathjbs.  . . 
But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  whet 
the  true  worshippers  shall  woiship  thi 
Father  in  spint  and  in  truth,  for  dM 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 
(John,  iv.  20-23.) 

In  saluting  the  Corinthian  Choich,  8l 
Paul  joins  with  them  ^'all  that  in  eveij 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Ciubr 
our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours."  (iCot 
i.  2.)  The  Scripture  does  not  tell  us  of 
any  particular  times,  in  which  prajrer  it 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  at  oueis:  but 
they  exhort  us  to  ''seek  the  Lorj>  whilshs 
may  be  found,  and  to  call  upon  him  whDi 
he  13  near."  (Isa.  i.  6.)  ''To  day,  if  yoi 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  heaiL'* 
(Ps.  xcv.  7,  8.)    *•  Boast  not  thyself  of  lo- 


salvation."  (2  Cor.  vi.  2.)  So  that  whila 
God  thus  offers  in  the  Bible,  foigiTenes 
through  Christ,  to  all  who  shadi  repent  sod 
believe  the  gospel;  the  Church  of  Roma 

E resumes  to  tell  her  people,  that  it  willba 
etter  for  them,  while  they  profess  to  is- 
pent  and  believe,  to  pay  their  money;  aod 
safer  for  them  to  come  to  Rome  on  lubilee 
years,  or  to  some  other  place  in  a  jubilee 
month,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  their  abao- 
lution.  Surely  the  people  who  belioTe  all 
this,  rather  than  their  Bible,  are  like  the 
Jews  whom  Jeremiah,  in  God's  name,  thof 
describes : — ''My  people  have  committed 
two  evils;  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fooo- 
tain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water."  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  Or  rather,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  whole  body,  teachers  and 
people,  are  like  those  of  whom  our  Loap 
said,  "  They  be  blind  leaders  of  the  bliDd: 
and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  ahall 
fall  into  the  ditch."  (Matt  xr.  14.)— 
0' Donnoghue. 

INFALLIBILITY.  In  one  sense  the 
universal  Church  is  infallible.  It  has  aa 
infallible  guide  in  the  Holy  Scriptiuea. 
Holy  Scripture  contains  all  relijgious  trath. 
Ana  the  Church  havinsthe  Scriptures  is  ao 
far  infallibly  guided.  J3ut  there  is  no  in- 
fallible guiae  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. If  it  were  so.  then  there  would  be 
an  authority  above  tne  Scriptures.   Hence 
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the  wisdom  of  our  twentieth  article:  "The 
Chnrch  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  cere- 
monies, and  authority  in  controversies  of 
fiaith :  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church 
to  oraain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's 
■word  written,  neither  may  it  so  expound 
one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant 
to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the 
Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy 
writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything 
agamst  the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought 
it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation.'' 

Here  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  sub- 
ordination to  Scripture  is  cleariy  laid  down. 
To  the  same  effect  is  our  twenty-first  arti- 
cle. "General  councils  may  uot  be  ga- 
thered together  without  the  commandment 
and  "will  of  princes.  And  when  they  be 
gathered  together  (forasmuch  as  they  be 
an  assembler  of  men^  whereof  all  be  not 

governed  with  the  spirit  and  word  of  God), 
ley  may  err,  and  sometime  have  erred, 
even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Where- 
fore things  oraained  by  them  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  au- 
thority, unless  it  may  be  declared  that 
they  oe  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture." — 

But  dthough  we  can  have  no  infallible 
guide  beyond  the  Scriptures,  yet  there 
may  be  a  proper  certainty  in  matters  of 
faith,  doctnne,  and  discipline,  without 
infallibility.  This  in  his  "Importance  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  that 
sreat  divine.  Dr.  Waterland,  shows  from 
Uie  words  of  Chillingworth.  Though  we 
pretend  not  to  certain  means  of  not  erring 
m  interpreting  all  Scripture,  particularly 
such  places  as  are  obscure  and  ambiguous, 
yet  this,  methinks,  should  be  no  impedi- 
ment; but  that  we  may  have  certain 
meana  of  not  erring  in  and  about  the  sense 
of  those  places  which  are  so  plain  and 
clear  that  they  need  no  interpreters ;  and 
in  ffuch  we  say  our  faith  is  contained. 
If  you  ask  me,  now  I  can  be  sure  that  I 
know  the  true  meaning  of  these  places? 
I  ask  you  again,  can  you  be  sure  that  you 
understand  what  I  or  any  man  else  says? 
God  be  thanked  that  we  have  sufficient 
means  to  be  certain  enough  of  the  truth  of 
our  &ith;  bat  the  privilege  of  not  being  in 
possibility  of  erring,  that  we  challenge  not, 
because  we  have  as  little  reason  as  you  to 
do  so,  and  you  have  none  at  all.  If  you 
ask,  seeing  we  may  possibly  err,  how  can 
we  be  assured  we  do  not?  I  ask  you  again, 
fleeing  your  eyesight  may  deceive  you,how 
con  you  be  sure  you  see  the  sun  when  you 


do  see  it?  A  pretty  sophism !  That  who- 
soever possibly  may  err,  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  doth  not  err.  A  jud^e  may  possibly 
err  in  judgment,  can  he,  merefore,  never 
have  assurance  that  he  hath  judged  right  ? 
A  traveller  may  possibly  mistake  his  way, 
must  I,  therefore,  be  doubtful  whether  I 
am  in  the  right  way  from  my  hall  to  my 
chamber?  Or  can  our  London  carrier  have 
no  certainty,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
he  is  sober  and  in  his  wits,  that  he  is  in  the 
way  to  London?  These,  you  see,  are  right 
worthy  consequences,  and  yet  they  are  as 
like  to  your  own,  as  an  egg  to  an  eg^^  or 
milk  to  milk. 

Methinks,  so  subtile  a  man  as  you  are 
should  easily  apprehend  a  wide  difference 
between  authority  to  do  a  thing  and  infal- 
libility in  doing  it.  The  former,  the  doctor, 
together  with  the  article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  attributeth  to  the  Church,  nay,  to 
particular  churches,  and  I  subscribe  to  his 
opinion ;  that  is,  an  authority  of  de- 
termining controversies  of  faith,  according 
to  plain  and  evident  Scripture  and  univer- 
sal tradition  and  infallibility,  while  they 
proceed  according  to  this  rule.  As  if  there 
should  arise  an  heretic  that  should  call  in 
question  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection, 
the  Church  has  authority  to  determine  this 
controversy,  and  infallible  direction  how  to 
do  it,  and  to  excommunicate  this  man  if 
he  should  persist  in  his  errors. 

The  ground  of  your  error  here  is,  your 
not  distinmiishing  between  actual  certainty 
and  absolute  inlallibility.  Geometricians 
are  not  infallible  in  their  own  science;  yet 
they  are  very  certain  of  what  they  see  de- 
monstrated :  and  carpenters  are  not  infal- 
lible, yet  certain  of  the  straightness  of  those 
things  which  agree  with  their  rule  and 
square;  So  though  the  Church  be  not  in- 
fallibly certain  that  in  all  her  definitions, 
whereof  some  are  about  disputable  ana 
ambiguous  matters,  she  shall  proceed  ac- 
cording to  her  rule;  yet  being  certain  ot 
the  infallibility  of  her  rule,  and  that  in  this 
or  that  thing  she  doth  manifestly  proceed 
according  to  it,  she  may  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  some  particular  decrees,  and  yet 
not  certain  that  she  shall  never  decree  out 
what  is  true. 

Though  the  Church  being  not  infallible, 
I  cannot  believe  her  in  everything  she 
says :  yet  I  can  and  must  believe  her  in 
everything  she  proves,  either  by  Scripture, 
reason,  or  universal  tradition,  be  it  funda- 
mental or  not  fundamental.  Though  she 
may  err  in  some  things,  yet  she  does  not 
err  in  what  she  proves,  though  it  be  not 
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fundamental.  Protestants  believing  Scrip- 
ture to  be  the  word  of  God,  may  be  certam 
enough  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it. 
For  what  if  they  say  the  Catholic  Church, 
much  more  themselves,  ma]^  possibly  err 
in  some  fundamental  points,  is  it  therefore 
consequent  they  can  be  certain  of  none 
such?  What  if  a  wiser  man  than  I  may 
mistake  the  sense  of  some  obscure  place 
of  Aristotle,  may  I  not,  therefore,  without 
any  arrogance  or  inconseauence,  conceive 
myself  certain  that  I  unaerstand  him  in 
some  plain  places  which  carry  their  sense 
before  them  ?  We  pretend  not  at  all  to  any 
assurance  that  we  cannot  err,  but  only  to 
a  sufficient  certainty  that  we  do  not  err, 
but  rightly  understand  those  things  that  are 
plain,  whether  fundamental  or  not  funda- 
mental. That  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  seek  him ;  that,  &c.  These 
we  conceive  both  true,  because  the  Scrip- 
ture says  so,  and  truths  fundamental, 
because  they  are  necessary  parts  of  the 
gospel,  whereof  our  Saviour  says.  Qui  non 
creaideritf  damnabitur, 

I  do  heartily  acknowledge  and  believe 
the  articles  oi  our  faith  to  be  in  themselves 
truths  as  certain  and  infallible  as  the  very 
common  principles  of  geometr^r  or  meta- 
physics; out  that  there  is  required  of  us 
a  knowledge  of  them  and  an  adherence  to 
them,  as  certain  as  that  of  sense  or  science; 
that  such  a  certainty  is  required  of  us 
under  pain  of  damnation,  so  that  no  man 
can  hope  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  but 
he  that  finds  in  himself  such  a  degree  of 
faith,  such  a  strength  of  adherence ;  this 
I  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  a  great 
error,  and  ot  dangerous  and  pernicious 
consequence. 

Though  I  deny  that  it  is  required  of 
us  to  be  certain  in  the  highest  degree,  in- 
fallibly certain,  of  the  truth  of  the  things 
which  we  believe  (for  this  were  to  know 
and  not  believe,  neither  is  it  possible 
unless  our  evidence  of  it,  be  it  natural  or 
supernatural,  were  of  the  highest  de^ee), 
vet  I  deny  not  but  we  ought  to  be  and  may 
be  infallibly  certain  that  we  are  to  believe 
the  religion  of  Christ.  For,  1.  This  is 
most  certain,  that  we  are  in  all  things  to 
do  according  to  wisdom  and  reason,  rather 
than  against  it.  2.  This  is  as  certain,  that 
wisdom  and  reason  require  that  we  should 
believe  those  things  which  are  by  many 
degrees  more  credible  and  probable  than 
the  contrary.  3.  This  is  as  certain,  that 
to  every  man  who  considers  impartially 
what  great  things  may  be  said  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  what  poor  things 


they  are  which  may  be  said  agumt  il| 
either  for  any  other  religion,  or  for  none  it 
all,  it  cannot  but  appear  by  many  degiwi 
more  credible,  that  the  Cnristian  reOgioi 
is  true,  than  the  contrary.  And  from  4 
these  premises,  this  conclusion  eridaoAf 
follows,  that  it  is  infaliiblT  certain*  tlnl 
we  are  firmly  to  believe  tne  truth  of  ths 
Christian  religion.  There  is  an  abundaoM 
of  arguments  exceedingly  credible.  » 
ducing  men  to  believe  the  truUi  of  Cnrii- 
tianity;  I  say,  so  credible,  that  thoa^ 
they  cannot  make  us  evidently  see  idal 
we  believe,  yet  they  evidently  conTinee, 
that  in  true  wisdom  and  pnidence.  thi 
articles  of  it  deserve  credit|  and  oucmt  to 
be  accepted  as  things  revealed  by  ucoi" 
— Wateriand.     ChiUingwortk. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ROME.  (See  Church  cfBonu,  JP^pvy.) 
On  this  subject  we  give  the  following  v^ 
marks  of  Bishop  Beverid^ :— T^at  dw 
Catholic  or  universal  Churca  is  in&lliUe, 
so  as  constantly  and  firmly  to  maintain 
and  hold  every  particular  truth  delivered 
in  the  gospel,  in  one  place  or  other  ^  it, 
I  think  cannot  well  do  denied ;  but  diat 
any  particular  Church,  or  the  Chnrdi  of 
Rome  in  particular,  is  infallible,  we  han 
expressly  denied  and  opposed  in  the  thiity* 
nine  articles,  it  being  there  expreaalT  i^ 
serted^  that  ^^  the  Church  of  Rome  task 
erred,'^  and  that  *'  not  only  in  their  living 
and  manner  of  ceremoniesi  but  even  in 
matters  of  faith." 

Now  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
hath  erred,  even  in  matters  of  Ciutfa,  I 
think  the  best  way  is  to  compare  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  them  witn  the  doctrine 
delivered  in  these  articles.  For  what- 
soever is  contained  in  these  artidet,  we 
have,  or  shall,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
prove  to  be  consonant  to  Scripture,  rsasoo, 
and  fathers;  and,  by  consequence,  to  be  a 
real  truth.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever  ii 
any  way  contrary  to  what  is  here  deliver- 
ed, must  needs  be  an  error.  And  so  that 
besides  other  errors  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  holds,  be  sure,  whereinsoever  it 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  therein  it  errs.  Now  to  prore 
that  the  Church  of  'Rome  doth  holdTsaeh 
doctrines  as  are  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Fnsland,  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  any  particular,  tiiough  never 
so  eminent,  persons  amongst  them  that 
have  delivered  many  doctrines  contrary  to 
ours.  For  I  know,  as  it  is  amongst  our- 
selves, that  is  not  an  error  of  our  Church 
which  is  the  error  of  some  one  or  nuuiy 
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Mulicular  persons  in  it;  so  also  amonest  i 
hem,  everything  that  Bellarmine,  Jo- 
lannes  de  Turrecremata,  Gregorius  de 
Falentia,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  or  any  of 
lie  grandees  of  their  Church,  saith,  cannot 
^  accounted  as  an  error  oi  their  Church 
if  it  be  false;  nor  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
truth  of  the  whole  Church.  A  Church 
may  bo  catholic  though  it  hath  many 
heretics  in  it:  and  a  Church  may  be 
lieretical  thougn  it  hath  many  Catholics  in 
it.  And  therefore  I  say,  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  their  Church  to  be  erroneous, 
I  e^all  not  take  any  notice  of  the  errors 
of  particular  persons,  but  of  the  errors 
delioerately  and  unanimously  concluded 
upon,  and  subscribed  to,  and  published  as 
the  doctrine  of  that  Church,  bj^  the  whole 
Church  itself  met  together  in  council. 
For  the  doctrine  delivered  by  a  council 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  Church  there  represented.  As  the 
doctrine  delivered  in  these  articles,  because 
It  was  concluded  upon  in  a  council  of 
English  divines,  is  accounted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  so  the  doctrine 
concluded  upon  in  a  council  of  Romish 
divines,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  of  all 
the  councils  they  have  held,  that  which  I 
shall  pitch  upon  in  this  case,  is  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  Doth  because  it  was.  the  most 
seneral  council  they  ever  held,  and  also 
because  it  was  held  about  the  same  time 
at  Trent  that  our  convocation  that  com- 
posed these  articles  was  held  at  London. 
For  it  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1562, 
that  our  convocation,  that  concluded  upon 
these  articles,  was  holden  at  London ;  and 
though  the  Council  of  Trent  was  begun 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1545,  yet  it  was 
not  concluded  nor  confirmed  till  the  fifth 
year  of  pope  Pius  IV.  a.d.  1563,  as  appears 
urom  pope  Pius  IIL^s  bull  for  the  con- 
firmation of  it.  So  that  our  convocation 
was  held  within  the  same  time  that  that 
council  was ;  and  so  our  Church  concluded 
upon  truths  here,  whilst  theirs  agreed 
upon  errors  there.  Neither  need  we  go 
any  further  to  prove  that  they  agreed  upon 
errors,  than  by  showing  that  many  things 
that  they  did  then  subscribe  to,  were 
contrary  to  what  our  Church,  about  the 
same  tjme,  concluded  upon.  For  all  our 
articles  are,  as  we  may  see,  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  reason,  and  fathers;  and  they 
delivering  many  things  quite  contrary  to 
the  said  articles,  so  many  gf  them  must 
needs  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  reason, 
and  fathers  too,  and  therefore  cannot  but 


be  errors.  And  so  in  showing  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Chjirch  of  Rome  is^  in 
many  things,  contrary  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  shall  prove  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  fathers,  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred  even  in  matters  of  faith. 

Now,  though  there  be  many  things 
wherein  the  Church  of  Rome  did  at  that, 
and  so  still  doth  at  this,  time  disagree  with 
ours;  yet  I  shall  pick  out  but  some  of 
those  propositions  tnat  do,  in  plain  terms, 
contradict  these  articles. 

As,  first,  we  say  f  Art.  VL),  "  Scripture 
is  sufficient,  &c.,  and  the  other  books  (viz. 
commonly  called  the  Apocrypha),  the 
Church  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctrine."  But  the  Church  of  Rome 
thrusts  them  into  the  body  of  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  accounts  them  as  canonical 
as  any  of  the  rest ;  saying,  "  But  this 
synod  thought  good  to  write  down  to  this 
decree  an  mdex  of  the  holy  books,  lest 
any  one  should  doubt  which  they  are  that 
are  received  by  this  council.  Now  they 
are  the  underwritten.  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deutero- 
nomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books 
of  the  Kings,  two  of  the  Chronicles,  Esdras 
the  first  and  second,  which  is  called  Ne- 
hemias,  Tobias,  Juaith,  Hester,  Job,  Psal- 
ter of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
twelve  Lesser  Prophets,  that  is.  Osee,  &c.. 
two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  tlie  first  ana, 
second.  Of  the  New  Testament,  the  four 
Gospels,  &c.,  as  ours.  But  if  any  one  doth 
not  receive  all  these  books,  with  every 
part  of  them,  as  they  use  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  (viz.  the  Roman)  Church| 
and  as  they  are  contained  in  the  ancient 
vulgar  Latin  edition,  for  holy  and  canonical, 
and  shall  knowingly  contemn  the  aforesaid 
traditions,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Secondly,  we  say  that  "  original  sin  is 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  every  man, 
none  excepted."  (Art.  IX.^  Buttneysay, 
'^  but  this  synod  declares  it  is  not  their  in- 
tention to  comprehend  the  blessed  and  un- 
spotted Virgin  Marjr,  the  mother  of  God,  ii\ 
this  decree,  where  it  treats  of  original  sin.'^ 

Thirdly,  we  say,  "  We  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and 
so  justified  by  faith  only."  (Art.  XI.)  But 
they  say,  "  If  any  one  say  that  a  sinner  is 
justified  by  faith  only,  that  he  so  under- 
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stand  that  nothing  else  is  required  to 
attain  the  grace  ofjustification,  and  that 
it  is  noways  necessary  that  he  should  be 
prepared  and  disposed  by  the  motion  of 
nis  own  will,  let  him  be  anathema.'' 

Fourthly,  we  say,  "  Works  before  justifi- 
cation have  the  nature  of  sin."  (Art  XUI.) 
But  they,  "If  any  one  say,  that  all  the 
works  which  are  done  before  justification, 
howsoever  they  are  done,  are  truly  sins, 
or  deserve  the  hatred  of  God  j  or  by  how 
much  the  more  vehemently  a  man  strives 
to  dispose  himself  for  grace,  by  so  much 
the  more  grievously  doth  he  sm,  let  him 
be  anathema." 

Fifthly,  we  say,  "  Christ  was  alone 
without  sin."  (Art.  XV.)  They  say,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  also  was.  "  If  any  one 
say,  tliat  a  mah  bein^  once  justified  can 
sin  no  more,  nor  lose  his  grace,  and  there- 
fore he  who  falls  and  sins  was  never  truly 
justified ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  can 
avoid  through  his  whole  life  all  even  venial 
sins,  unless  by  a  special  privilege  from 
God,  as  the  Church  holdeth  concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin^  let  him  be  anathema.' ' 

Sixthly,  we  say,  "  The  Romish  doctrine 
concernmg  purgatory,  pardons,  worship- 
ping, and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as 
relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a 
fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God."  (Art. 
XXIL)  But  they,  "Seeing  the  Catholic 
Church  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  fathers,  in  holy  councils,  and 
last  of  all  in  this  general  synod,  hath 
tau";ht  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that 
souls  there  detained  are  helped  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  faithful,  but  principally  b^ 
the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptaole  altar ;  this 
holy  synod  commands  the  bishops,  that 
they  would  diligently  study,  that  the  sound 
doctrine  concerning  purgatory  delivered 
from  the  holy  fathers  and  sacred  councils 
be,  by  Christ's  faithful  people,  believed, 
held,  taught,  and  preached  everywhere." 
And  again,  "  This  holy  synod  commands 
all  bishops  aud  others,  that  have  a  charge 
and  care  of  teaching,  that  according  to 
th6  use  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  received  from  the  primitive  times 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  consent 
of  the  holy  fathers,  ana  the  decrees  of 
sacred  councils,  especially  concerning  the 
intercession  and  invocation  of  saints,  the 
honor  of  relics,  and  the  lawful  use  of 
images,  they  diligently  instruct  the  faith- 
ful,   teaching   that    the    saints,  reigning 


together  with  Christ,  do  offer  up  tlieir 
prayers  to  God  for  men,  and  that  it  is 
good  and  profitable  simply  to  invocate  or 
pray  unto  them,"  &c.  And  that,  *Mhe 
Douies  of  the  holy  martyrs,  and  othen, 
that  live  with  Christ,  are  to  be  w(v- 
shipped,"  &c.  And  also,  ^'  that  images  of 
Christ,  the  GoD-bearing  Virgin,  andother 
saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  eapeciaU? 
in  churches,  and  that  due  honor  and 
veneration  be  given  to  them."  And  pie- 
sentlv^  '^  But  if  any  one  teach  or  think 
anything  contrary  to  these  decrees,  let 
him  be  anathema." 

Seventhly,  we  say.  "  It  is  a  thing  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have 
public  prayer  m  the  church,  or  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  in  a  tonsue  not 
understood  of  the  people."  (Art.  XXIV.) 
But  they,  *•  If  any  one  say,  that  the  cnt- 
torn  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereby  pan 
of  the  canon  and  the  words  of  consecration 
are  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  is  to  be 
condemned,  or  that  mass  ought  to  be 
celebrated  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or 
that  water  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  is  to  be  offered  in  the  cnp, 
for  that  it  is  contrary  to  Christ-'s  insti- 
tution, let  him  be  anathema." 

Eignlhly,  we  say,  "  There  are  but  two 
sacraments."  (Art.  XXV.)  They,  "  If  any 
one  say,  that  the  sacraments  oi  the  new 
law  were  not  all  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  there  are  more 
or  less  than  seven,  to  wit,  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  Eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  or  that 
any  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and  pro- 
perly a  sacrament,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Ninthly,  we  say,  "  Tran substantiation 
is  repugnant  to  the  Scripture,  and  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament'' 
(Art.  XXVIII.)  But  they,  »*  But  because 
Christ  our  Redeemer  said,  that  that  which 
he  offered  under  the  shape  of  bread  was 
truly  his  body,  therefore  it  was  always 
believed  in  the  Church  of  God;  and,  last 
of  all,  this  holy  synod  doth  now  declare  it. 
that,  by  the  consecration  of  bread  ana 
wine  is  made  the  changing  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  whole  substance  of  wine  into  the 
substance  of  his  blood ;  which  change  is 
fitly  and  properly  called,  by  the  noly 
Catholic  Church,  transubstantiation." 

Tenthly,  w^  say,  "  The  sacrament  of  our 
Lord'S  supper  is  not  to  be  worshipped.'' 
(Art.    XXVIII.)      But   they,    "There   is 
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therefore  no  place  of  doubting  leh,  but 
that  all  the  faithful  of  ChrisT|  according 
to  the  custom  always  received  in  the 
Catholic  Churchy  should  give  to  this  most 
holy  sacrament,  m  the  adoration  of  it,  that 
worship  of  service  which  is  due  to  the 
true  God." 

Eleventhly,  we  say.  "  The  cup  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay- 
people."  (Art.  XXX.)  But  they,  "  If  any 
one  say,  that,  from  me  command  of  God 
and  the  necessity  of  salvation,  all  and 
every  believer  in  Christ  ought  to  receive 
both  kinds  of  the  most  ho]y  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Twelfihly,  we  say, "  The  sacrifices  of  the 
mass  are  blasphemous  fables  and  dan- 
serous  deceits."  (Art  XXXI.)  But  the;^, 
"  If  any  one  say  that  in  the  mass  there  is 
not  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  offered  to 
God,  or  that  to  be  offered  is  nothing  else 
but  for  Christ  to  be  given  to  us  to  eat, 
let  him  be  anathema." 

There  are  many  other  things  wherein 
the  doctrine  established  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  contradicteth  ours;  but  these  may 
be  enough  to  show  both  the  falseness  of 
that  calumny  that  ignorant  people  put 
upon  our  Church  of  England,  as  if  it  was 
returning  to  popery,  whereas  the  doctrine 
established  dv  our  Church  doth,  in  so 
many  and  plain  terms,  contradict  the 
established  doctrine  of  theirs ;  and  also  it 
shows  the  truth  of  this  part  of  our  doctrioe, 
that  some  part  of  theirs  is  false.  For 
seeing  whatsoever  is  here  set  down  as  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church,  is  grounded  upon 
Scripture,  consented  to  by  reason,  and 
delivered  by  the  feithers,  it  cannot  but  be 
true  doctrine ;  and  seeing  theirs  do  so 
frequently  contradict  ours,  it  cannot  but 
in  such  things  that  are  so  contradictory  to 
ours  be  false  doctrine.  And  therefore  we 
may  well  conclude,  that  even  the  Church 
of  Rome  hath  erred,  yea^  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  that  if  she  denies  it,  she  must  add 
that  to  the  rest  of  her  errors. — Beveridge. 

Concerning  the  pretended  infallibility 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  the  celebrated 
bishop  Bull  observes.  We  Protestants  pro- 
fess and  prove,  by  most  evident  arguments, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  in  sundry 
points  erred,  and  is  guilty  of  innovation. 
The  patrons  of  that  Church,  not  able  to 
answer  those  arguments  of  ours,  tell  us 
this  cannot  be,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  infallible,  and  cannot  possibly  be  guilty 
of  such  innovation.  Is  not  this  an  aa- 
mirable  way  of  reasoning  and  disputation  ? 
Can  the  Romanists  produce  'aignments  to 


prove  that  their  Church  cannot  err,  so 
clear  and  evident  as  these  alleged  by  us  to 
demonstrate  that  she  hath  erred  ?  Surely 
no.  To  make  this  plain,  if  I  can  be  in- 
fallibly certain  that  my  senses,  rightly 
disposed,  and  all  due  requisites  to  sensation 
supposed!,  are  infallible,  and  cannot  be 
deceived  about  their  proper  objects  (and  if 
I  cannot  be  assured  of  this,  the  apostles  had 
no  infallible  assurance  of  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  which  was  evidenced  to 
them  by  their  testimony  of  sense,  and  that 
testimony  pronounced  infallible.  Acts,  i.  3. 
1  John,  1.  1,  2),  then  I  may  be  infallibly 
certain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  in- 
fallible, yea,  that  she  hath  ^ossly  erred  in 
her  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  teaching 
the  bread  and  wine,  after  the  words  of 
consecration,  to  be  turned  into  the  very 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  yet  all 
my  senses  assure  me  to  remain  still  the 
same  in  nature  and  substance,  that  is^ 
bread  and  wine.  If  I  can  be  infallibly 
certain  that  Christ  himself  is  infallible, 
that  he  would  not,  could  not  appoint  an 
institution  that  should  be  dangerous  and 
scandalous  to  his  Church,  viz. :  of  receiving 
the  holy  eucharist  in  both  kinds  ;  if  I  can 
be  infallibly  certain  that  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  that  was  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  apostles,  were  not 
grossly  deceived,  and  engaged  by  the 
apostles  themselves  in  a  practice  dangerous 
and  scandalous  (and  of  this  I  may  oe  as 
infallibly  sure  as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  Itself);  then  I  maybe  infallibly 
certain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  not  only 
may  err,  but  hath  grossly  erred  in  that 
determination  of  hers,  whereby  she  rejects 
(in  the  Council  of  Constance)  communion 
in  both  kinds,  as  dangerous  and  scan- 
dalous practice.  And  in  the  same  manner 
we  might  proceed  to  showthe  falsehood  of 
divers  other  determinations  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  if  this  paper  would  permit;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  any  person  that 
shall  (according  to  the  advice  of  the  author 
of  the  letter^  consult  his  serious  reason. 
Indeed,  I  Iook  upon  it  as  a  wonderful  both 
just  and  wise  providence  of  God,  that  he 
nath  suffered  the  Church  of  Rome  to  fall 
into  such  gross  errors  (which  otherwise  it 
is  scarce  imaginable  how  men  in  their 
wits,  that  had  not  renounced  not  only  the 
Scriptures,  but  their  reason,  yea,  and  their 
senses  too^  could  be  overtaken  with),  and 
to  determine  them  for  articles  of  faith. 
For  hereby  a  person  of  the  meanest  capa- 
city (so  he  be  sincere,  and  not  under  the 
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prejudice  of  education)  may  evidently  dis- 
cern with  what  a  strange  kind  of  impu- 
dence that  Church  arrogates  to  herself  an 
infallibility  in  all  her  determinations.  And 
for  such  of  our  Church  that  have  been 
informed  of  these  things,  and  vet  shall 
leave  our  communion,  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  that  Church  upon  the -account 
of  her  infallibility,  I  fear  they  are  in  the 
number  of  those  miserable  persons  de- 
scribed by  the  apostle  (2The8s.  ii.  11, 12), 
who  are  given  up  to  strong  delusions,  that 
they  may  believe  a  lie,  ^.  That  which 
follows  in  the  text  I  dread  to  mention ;  God 
avert  it  from  them. 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  (See  Baptism^  Jn- 
funt.) 

INITIATED.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  this  term  was  applied  to  those 
who  had  been  baptized,  and  admitted  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mysteries  of 
the  gospel.  The  discipline  of  the  Church 
at  that  period,  made  it  necessary  that  can- 
didates for  baptism  should  pass  through  a 
long  probation,  in  the  character  of  cate- 
chumens. W hile  in  this  preparatory  state, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  oe  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist;  and  in  ser- 
mons and  homilies  in  their  presence, 
the  speaker  either  waived  altogether  any 
direct  statement  of  the  sublimer  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  or  alluded  to  them  in  an 
obscure  manner,  not  intelligible  to  the  un- 
inUiated,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  be  inter- 
preted oy  those  for  wfiom  they  were  in- 
tended, viz..  the  baptized  or  initiated. 
Hence  the  phrase  so  common  in  the  ho- 
milies of  the  fathers,  ^^  the  initiated  un- 
derstand what  is  said.'' 

INNOCENTS'  DAY.  One  of  the  holy- 
days  of  the  Church.  Its  design  is  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  most  thrilling  events 
in  the  gospel  history.  The  innocents 
were  they  who  suffered  death  under  the 
cruel  decree  of  Herod,  who  thought,  by  a 

feneral  slaughter  of  young  children,  to 
ave  accomplished  the  death  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
Latin  term  innocentes  or  innocuij  harmless 
babes,  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  from  the  malice  of  their  inhu- 
man persecutors.  The  celebration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  these  innocents  was  very 
ancient.  It  occurs  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember 

INQUISITION.  A  tribunal,  or  court  of 
justice,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
erected  by  the  popes,  for  the  examination 
and  punishment  of  heretics, 

Beibre  the   conversion  of  the  empire 


to  Christianity,  there  was  no  other  tribu- 
nal, for  the  inquiry  into  matters  of  fiEuth 
and  doctrine,  but  that  of  the  bishops ;  nor 
any  other  way  of  punishing  obstinate  he- 
retics, but  that  of  excommunication.  But 
the  Roman  emperors,  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  interpose  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  against  God,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose made  laws  (which  may  be  found  in 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes),  by 
which  heretics  were  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  estates.  Thus  there 
were  two  courts  of  j[udicature  asainst  he- 
retics, the  one  spintual,  the  oUier  civiL 
The  ecclesiastical  court  pronounced  upon 
the  right,  declared  what  was  heresy,  and 
excommunicated  heretics.  When  this  was 
done,  the  civil  courts  undertook  the  prose- 
cution, and  punished  those,  in  their  per- 
sons and  fortunes,  who  were  convicted  of 
heresy. 

This  method  lasted  till  after  the  year 
800.  From  this  time  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Western  bishops  over  heretics  was  en- 
larged, and  they  had  now  authority  both 
to  convict  and  punish  them,  by  imprison- 
ment, and  several  acts  of  discipline,  war- 
ranted by  the  canons  and  custom :  but  they 
could  not  execute  the  imperial  laws  df 
banishment  upon  them.  Matters  stood 
thus  until  the  12th  century,  when  the  great 
growth  and  power  of  heresies  (as  they 
were  called)  began  to  give  no  small  dis- 
turbance to  the  Church.  However,  the 
popes  could  do  no  more  than  send  legates 
and  preachers  to  endeavor  the  conversioa 
of  heretics,  particularly  the  Albi^enutt 
who  about  this  time  were  the  occasion  of 
great  disturbances  in  I^nffuedoc  Hither 
Father  Dominic  and  his  followers  (called 
from  him  Dominicans)  were  sent  by  pope 
Innocent  III.,  with  orders  to  excite  tne 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate 
heretics,  to  inquire  out  their  number  and 
quality,  and  to  transmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called 
Inquisitors ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the  for- 
midable tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  which 
was  received  in  all  Italy,  and  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where 
Charles  V.,  and  after  him  Philip  U.  of 
Spain,  endeavored  to  establish  it,  in  1567, 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  thereby  incurring 
the  loss  of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  tribunal  takes  cognisance  of  heresy, 
Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  polygamy ; 
and  the  people  stand  in  so  much  fear  oi 
it,  that  parents  deliver  up  their  children, 
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husbands  their  wives,  and  masters  their 
servants,  to  its  officers^  without  daring  in 
the  least  to  murmur.  The  prisoners  are 
shut  up  in  frightful  dungeons,  where  they 
are  kept  for  several  months,  till  they  them- 
selves turn  their  own  accusers,  and  de- 
clare the  cause  of  their  imprisonment; 
for  they  are  never  confronted  with  wit- 
nesses. Their  friends  eo  into  mourning, 
and  speak  of  them  as  dead,  not  daring  to 
solicit  their  pardon,  lest  they  should  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there 
is  no  shadow  of  proof  against  the  pretend- 
ed criminal,  he  is  discharged  after  a  te- 
dious imprisonment,  and  tne  loss  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  effects. 

The  sentence  against  the  prisoners  of  the 
Inauisition  is  publicly  pronounced,  and 
witn  extraordinary  solemnity.  This  is 
called  AtUo  da  fi,  that  is,  Act  or  Decree  of 
Faith.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  theatre, 
capable  of  holding  3000  persons,  on  which 
they  place  a  very  rich  altar,  and  raise  seats 
on  each  side  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre^ where  the  criminals  are  placea :  over 
agamst  whom  b  a  high  chair,  wnither 
they  are  called  one  by  one,  to  hear  their 
doom,  pronounced  by  one  of  the  Inquisi- 
tors. The  prisoners  know  their  doom  by 
the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Those 
who  wear  their  own  clothes,  are  dis- 
chaised  upon  payment  of  a  fine.  Those 
who  nave  a  Santo  BenitOf  or  a  straight  yel- 
low coat  without  sleeves,  charged  with  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  have  their  lives,  but  for- 
feit their  effects.  Those  who  have  the  re- 
semblance of  flames,  made  of  red  serge, 
sewed  upon  their  Santo  BenitOf  without 
any  cross,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened 
to  be  burnt,  if  ever  they  relapse.  But 
those  who,  besides  these  names,  have  on 
their  Santo  Benito,  their  own  picture,  en- 
Tironed  with  figures  of  devils,  are  con- 
demned to  die.  The  Inquisitors,  who  are 
ecclesiastics,  do  not  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  but  form  and  read  an  act, 
wherein  thev  say,  that  the  criminal,  be- 
ing convicted  of  such  a  crime  by  his  own 
proper  confession,  is  delivered  with  much 
reluctance  to  the  secular  power,  to  bepu- 
nished  according  to  his  demerits.  This 
writing  tbeyf^ve  to  seven  judges,  who  at- 
tend at  the  right  side  of  the  altar.  These 
condemn  the  criminal  to  be  first  hanged, 
and  then  burnt ;  but  Jevfi  are  burnt  alive. 
The  public  place  for  execution  in  Portu- 
gal is  called  Rou$$%,  whither  the  Confrater- 
nity of  Mercy  attend,  and  pray  for  the 
prisoner. 

The  InquisUum  of  QoUf  in  the  Indies,  on 


this  side  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  is  very  pow- 
erful, the  principal  inquisitor  having  more 
respect  showed  him  than  either  the  arch- 
bishop or  viceroy.  The  criminals,  sen- 
tenced by  this  tribunal  to  die,  are  clad 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  in  Portu- 
gal. Such  as  are  convicted  of  magic, 
wear  paper  caps  in  the  form  of  sugar- 
Moaves,  covered  with  flames  and  frightful 
figures  of  devils.  All  the  criminals  go  in 
procession  to  a  church  chosen  for  the  ce- 
remony, and  have  each  of  them  a  god- 
father, who  are  answerable  for  their  forth- 
coming after  the  ceremony  is  over.  In 
this  procession  the  criminals  walk  bare- 
footed, carrying  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands:  the  least  guilty  march  fbremost. 
After  the  last  of  them  that  are  to  be  dis- 
charged, comes  one  carrying  a  crucifix, 
followed  bv  those  who  are  to  die.  The 
next  day  aUer  the  execution,  the  pictures 
of  the  executed  are  carried  to  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans.  The  head  only  is  re- 
presented surrounded  with  firebrands,  and 
imderoeath  is  written  the  name,  quality, 
and  crime  of  the  person  executed. 

The  Inquieition  of  Veniu,  consisting  of 
the  pope's  nuncio  residing  there,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Venice,  the  father  inquisitor,  and 
two  senators,  is  nothing  near  so  severe  as 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  does  not 
hinder  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  from 
the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  it  tole- 
rates the  Jews,  who  wear  scarlet  caps  for 
the  sake  of  dbtinction.  In  fine,  the  power 
of  this  tribunal  is  so  limited  bv  the  states, 
that,  in  the  university  of  Padua,  degrees 
are  taken,  without  recjuiring  the  candidates 
to  make  the  profession  of  faith  enjoined 
by  the  popes;  insomuch  that  schismatics, 
Jews,  ana  those  they  call  heretics,  daily 
take  their  decrees  in  law  and  physic  there. 

The  Inquisition  of  Rome  is  a  congrefi^a- 
tion  of  twelve  cardinab,  and  some  other 
ofiicers,  and  the  pope  presides  in  it  in  per- 
son. This  is  accounted  the  highest  tribu- 
nal in  Rome.  It  began  in  the  time  of  pope 
Paul  IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  spreading  of 
Lutheranism.  The  standard  of  the  In(]ui- 
sition  is  of  red  damask,  on  which  is  paint- 
ed a  cross,  with  an  olive  branch  on  one 
side,  and  a  sword  on  the  other;  the  motto 
in  these  words  of  the  73d  psalm,  Exurge, 
Domme,  etjudica  camam  meam, 

INSPIRATION.  (See  Holy  Ghost,)  The 
extraordinary  and  supernatural  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  human  mind, 
by  which  the  prophets  and  sacred  writers 
were  qualified  to  receive  and  set  forth  Di- 
vine communications,  without  any  mix* 
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ture  of  error.  In  this  sense  the  term  oc- 
curs in  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  &c.  (See 
ScriptureSy  inspiration  of.) 

The  word  inspiration  also  expresses  that 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
men  are  inwardly  moved  and  excited  both 
to  will  and  to  do  such  things  as  are  pleas- 
ing to  God,  and  through  which  ail  the 
powers  of  their  minds  are  elevated,  puri- 
fied, and  invigorated.  "  There  is  a  spirit 
in  man;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  them  understanding."  (Job, 
xxxii.  8.)  In  this  latter  sense  the  term  and 
its  kindred  verb  frequently  appear  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church ;  as  in  the  petitions 
" grant,  that  by  thy  holy  inspira- 
tion we  may  think  those  things  that  are 
good;"  "——cleanse  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit;"    "  beseeching  thee  to  in- 

spire continually  the  universal  Church 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  con- 
cord;" ana 

'*Come,  Holy  Ghosti  oar  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire : 
Visit  our  minds,  into  our  hearts 
Thy  hearenly  grace  inspire." 

INSTALLATION.  The  act  of  giving 
visible  possession  of  his  office  to  a  canon 
or  prebendary  of  a  cathedral,  by  placing 
him  in  his  stall. 

INSTITUTION.  The  act  by  which  the 
bishop  commits  to  a  clergyman  the  cure  of 
a  church. 

By  Canon  40.  To  avoid  the  detestable 
sin  of  simony,  every  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  other  person  having  authority  to  admit, 
institute,  or  collate,  to  any  spiritual  or  ec- 
clesiastical function,  dignity,  or  benefice, 
shall,  before  every  such  admission,  institu- 
tion, or  collation,  minister  to  every  person 
to  be  admitted,  instituted,  or  collated,  the 
oath  against  simony. 

The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  bishop  by  the  clergyman,  who  is  to  be 
instituted  or  collated : — 

1.  Presentation  to  the  benefice  or  cathe- 
dral preferment,  duly  stamped  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  patron  [or  petition,  not  on 
stamp,  if  the  person  to  be  tnstUutea  happens 
to  be  patron  of  the  benefice'] . 

The  stamp  duty  upon  presentations  is 
now  regulated  by  the  acts  5  &  6  Vict.  c. 
79.  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  72,  and  it  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  the  net  yearly  value 
of  the  preferment  or  benefice,  such  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  certificate  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England 


endorsed  upon  the  instrument  of  presenta- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  stamp 
duty  to  which  presentations  are  liable  :— 
Where  the  annual  value 

is  under  -  -  -  £300  £5  stamp. 
If  it  amounts  to  £300  and  is 

less  than  £400        -         -         10 
If  it  amounts  to  £400  and  is 

less  than  £500     -        -         -  15 
If  it  amounts  to  £500  and  is 

less  than  £600      -        -        -  20 
and  so  on ;    an  additional  £5  being  re- 
quired for  every  £100  annual  value. 

In  the  case  of  collations,  and  also  of  in- 
stitutions proceedinp:  upon  the  petition  of 
the  patron,  the  certificate  of  yearly  valoe 
must  be  written  upon,  and  the  stamp  al^ 
fixed  to,  the  instrument  of  collatioo^  or  of 
institution  respectively. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  duty  to 
which  collations  an  institutions  proceed- 
inff  upon  petition  are  liable  : — 
Where  the    annual  value  is 

under  £300  -  -  -  £7  stamp. 

If  it  amounts  to  £300  and  is  less 

than  £400    -  -  -  12 

If  it  amounts  to  £400  and  is  less 

than  £500    -  -  -  17 

If  it  amounts  to  £500  and  is  less 

than  £600    -  -  -  22 

and  so  on;  an  additional  £5  being  re- 
quired for  every  £100  annual  value. 

In  order  to  procure  the  certificate  of 
value  from  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners, application  should  be  made  to  the 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
following  form : — 

Application  for  Certificate  of  the  Value  of  a 
Living  under  5  Sf  6  Vict.  c.  79,  and  6^7 
Vict.  c.  72. 

TO  THE   ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 

ENGLAND. 

The ,  of ,  in  the  county  of , 

and  diocese  of ,  and  in  the  patronage 

of ,  having  become  vacant  on  the  — — 

day  of last,  by  the of  the  Rev. 

;  and  the  Rev. being  about  to 

be  — ^  thereto,  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners for  England  are  requested  to  certify 
the  net  yearly  value  thereof,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79, 
and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  72. 

{J)ate) . 

(Signature)         . 

In  answer  to  this  application,  a  form  of 
certificate  will  be  sent  from  the  office  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  which  is 
to  be  endorsed  on  the  instrument  of  pre* 
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sentation,  &c.,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  to  look  to  the  proviBions  of  the  act  1  &  2 

same  office  for  signature;  after  which  the  Vict  c.  106,  sect  1  to  sect.  14,  before  he  is 

presentation,  &c.,  will,  on  its  being  taken  instituted,  or  collated. 

to  the  Stamp  Office,  be  properly  stamped.  [Institution  in  the  American  Church  is 

2.  Letters  of  orders,  deacon,  and  priest,  according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  the 

3.  Letters  testimonial  by  three  beneficed  General  Convention,  in  1804,  and  set  forth, 
clergymen,  in  the  following  form  :~^  with  alterations,  in  the  General  Convention 

To  the  Right  Reverend ,  Lord  ©^  1^08.    Vide  Prayer  Book.    With  regard 

Bishop  of ^o  ^®  American  office,  three  points  should 

We,  whose  namesare  hereunder  written,  ^®.  ^?">®  ^"  f""^:.    ]^^  ^hat  its  use  is  per- 


testify  and  make  known,  that  A.  B.,  clerk  |?*^.^^«'  not  obligatory,  for  whereas  m 
A.  M.  (or  other  cfegree),  presented  '(or  to  ^^  first  canon  of  1804,  the  bishop  or  pre- 
K^  ^^ii«*^^    «.  #£  JL  *1-^.  k.\  ^.  *k«    sident  of  the  standing  committee  was  re- 


time, we  verily  believe  that    he    lived        JT^^'c       j    •..  •   .    v        *    *  *i. 
oiouslv   soberiv  and  honestiv  •  nor  have  used,  it  is  to  be  not  at  the  option 

zi^  «*  •r,,r«:r«,o^Ao»i  •r«,.«K:»rl '*^  «K^  «««  of  tho  mluistcr  elect,  "  but  at  the  instance 
we  at  anytime  neard  anyttimg  to  tne  con-      r  .t  .,         ' 

trary  thereof:  nor  hath  he  at  any  time,  as  ^  riu    ^     'y;  ,.•/«•        -.        .•     i 

far  is  we  know  or  believe,  heia,  written,  .  J^^  ^^®  ^^  j^^*  °^°*^  '^  comparaUvely 

or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  '^^^q^^pt  and  in  some  dioceses  and  bv 

or    di^ciplini  of  the  United   Church  of  5?""®  ?^^«^°P«  '^  ^^  °®^«^  been  used. 

England  and  Ireland ;  and.  moreover,  we  ^^^'^  *«'  however,  great  propriety  m  the 

belfeve  him  in  our  consciences  to  be,  sb  to  °®^«'  ??^  ^'.^"^  '^  ^^"  ^®  "^?  T^^}^ 

his  moral  conduct,  a  person  worthy 'to  be  ^^7'  ^^^'^  "*  °°  '«^^  ^^^  '^  *^^^^^  ^ 

?S!.i?J]!?«fS^''* '^''"''"^^  "TNTENflON.     Priest^s   Intention,     On 

Ca#  ine  case  may  oe),  ^j^  ^^^.^  ^^^  foUowing  is  the  eleventh 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  canon  of  the  Council  of.  Trent :— "  If  any 

our  hands,  this  - —  day  of ,  m  the  ghall  say  that  there  is  not  required  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  18—.  ministers  while  they  perform  and  confer 

C.  D.  rector  of         .  ^Jjq  sacraments,  at  least  the  intention  of 

E.  F.  vicar  of .  doing  what  the  Church  does,  let  him  be 

G.  H.  rector  of accursed." 

If  all  the  subscribers  are  not  beneficed  in       This  is  a  monstrous  and  fearful  asser- 

the  diocese  of  the  bishop  to  whom  the  tion,  which  supposes  it  to  be  in  the  power 

testimonial  is  addressea,  the  counter-  of  every  malicious  or  sceptical  priest  to 

signature  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  deprive  the  holiest  of  God's  worshippen 

wherein  their  benefices  are  respectively  of  the  grace  which  is  sought  in  the  sacra- 

ftituate  is  required.  ments.  %  There  is  mention  of  this  notion 

in  Pope  Eugenius's  letter  to  the  Arme- 
4.  A  short  statement  of  the  title  of  the  nians  at  the  Council   of   Florence,  bat 
patron  in  case  of  a  change  of  patron  since  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  reputed 
the  last  incumbent  was  presented.  general   council  sanctioned  it    But  the 
The  same  subscriptions  and  declarations  Church    of  Rome  is  not  content    with 
are  to  be  made,  ana  oaths  taken,  as  by  a  placing  all  receivers  of  sacraments  jbX  the 
clergyman  on  oeing  licensed  to  a  perpe-  mercy  of  the  priest's  intention ;  and  when 
tual  cnraoy.    (See  Curacy.)  we  know  how  many  avowed  infidels  there 
If  the  cleisjrman  presented,  or  to  be  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  her  priest- 
collated,  shomd  be  in  possession  of  other  hood,  this  alone  (according  to  her  own 
preferment,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  him  theory)  opens  a  fearful  door  to  doubt  and 
(if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  hold  a  cathe-  hesitation,  afiecting  the  validity  of  the  * 
dral  preferment,  or  a  benefice  with  the  ordinations  and  administrations  within  her 
cathedral  preferment,  or  benefice  to  which  pale  since  the  Council  of  Trent^  but  in  the 
hehasbeenpresentedyOriito  be  collated)  sacrament  of  the  holy  euchanst  she  has 
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§  laced  the  communicants  at  the  mercy  of 
le  baker's  and  vintner's  intention,  and 
any  malevolent  tradesman  who  supplies 
the  wine  and  wafers  to  be  used  m  the 
Lord's  supper,  has  it  in  his  power,  ac- 
cording to  their  rubrics,  to  deprive  the 
communicants  of  the  grace  of  tne  sacra- 
ment. For,  "Si  panis  non  sit  triticeus, 
vel  si  triticeus,  admixtus  sit  grauis  alterius 
generis  in  tanta  quantitate,  ut  non  maneat 
panis  triticeus,  vel  sit  alioqui  corrnptus : 
fion  confkUur  sacramentum,'^  "  Si  sit  con- 
fectus  de  aaua  rosacea,  vel  alterius,  distil- 
lation is,  dutium  est  an  conftciaturJ^  "  Si 
vinum  sit  factum  penitus  acetum,  vel  pe- 
nitus  putridum,  vel  de  uvis  acerbis  seu 
non  maturis  expressum;  vel  admixtum 
tantura  aquss  ut  vinum  sit  corruptum,  nori 
cmjicitur  saeramentum.^^'^RubriaB  OetieralUj 
Lugd.  1827. 

INTERCESSIONS.  That  part  of  the 
litany  in  which,  having  already  prayed  for 
ourselves,  we  now  proceed  to  supplicate 
God's  mercy  for  others.  The  intercessions 
are  accompanied  by  the  response,  "  We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord." 
(See  Litany.) 

INTERCESSOR.  (See  Lord  and  Jesut.) 
One  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  another. 
The  title  is  applied  emphatically  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  "  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us."  The  practice  of  the 
Romanists  in  investing  angels  and  departed 
saints  with  the  character  of  intercessors, 
is  rejected  as  being  unsanctioned  by  Ca- 
tholic antiquity,  as  resting  on  no  scriptural 
authority,  and  as  being  dero^tory  to  the 
dignity  of  our  Redeemer.  (See  Invoca- 
tion, SaintSj  Idolatry.) 

INTERDICT.  An  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure,  whereby  the  Church  of  Rome  forbids 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  performance  of  divine  service  to  a 
kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  Some  peo- 
ple pretend  this  custom  was  introduced  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  but  the  opinion 
that  it  began  in  the  ninth,  is  much  more 
probable :  there  are  some  instances  of  it 
bince  that  age,  and  particularly  Alexander 
III.,  in  ll7o,  superciliously  put  the  king- 
dom of  Englana  under  an  interdict,  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of 
divine  service  unless  baptism  to  infants, 
taking  confessions,  and  giving  absolutions 
to  dying  penitents,  which  was  the  usual 
restraint  of  an  interdict ;  but  the  succeed- 
ing popes,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, seldom  make  use  of  it. — Brougkton. 

INTERIM.  (Lat.)  The  name  of  a 
formulaiy,  or  confession  of  faith,  obtruded 


upon  the  Protestants,  after  the  daalh  of 
Luther,  bv  the  Emperor  Chailes  V^  wkta 
he  had  defeated  tneir  forces.  It  was  to 
called,  because  it  was  only  to  take  plaee 
in  the  Irderim^  till  a  general  council  saookl 
decide  all  the  points  in  question  betwaea 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  oecap 
sion  of  it  was  this :  the  emperor  had  made 
choice  of  three  divines,  viz.:  Julias  I^log, 
Bishop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Helding, 
titular  bishop  of  Sidon,  and  John  Agrioola, 
preacher  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenbnig; 
who  drew  up  a  project  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  articles,  concerning  the  points  of  re- 
ligion in  dispute  between  the  CathoUci 
and  Protestants.  The  controverted  poiuls 
were,  the  state  of  Adam  before  and  after 
his  fall ;  the  redemption  of  mankind  by 
Jesus  Christ;  the  justification  of  sins; 
charity  and  good  works ;  the  confidence 
we  ought  to  have  in  God,  that  our  sins 
are  remitted;  the  church,  and  its  tme 
marks ;  its  power,  authority,  and  minisCes; 
the  pope  and  bishops;  the  sacraments; 
the  mass ;  the  commemoration  of  sainte; 
their  intercession;  and  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

The  emperor  sent  this  project  to  the 
pope  for  his  approbation,  which  he  re- 
fused; whereupon  Charles  V.  published 
the  imperial  constitution  called  the  Inierimj 
wherein  he  declared,  that  '^  it  was  his 
will,  that  all  his  Catholic  dominions  should, 
for  the  future,  inviolably  observe  the  cus- 
toms, statutes,  and  ordinances  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church;  and  that  those  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  it,  should  either 
reunite  themselves  to  it,  or  at  least  con- 
form to  this  constitution:  and  that  all 
should  quietly  expect  the  aecisions  of  the 
general  council.^'  This  ordinance  was 
published  in  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig,  May 
15th,     1548.      But    this    device     neither 

E leased  the  Pope  nor  the  Protestants ;  tbo 
utheran  preachers  openly  declared  they 
would  not  receive  it,  .alleging  that  it  re- 
established popery.  Some  chose  rather 
to  (]uit  their  chairs  and  livings  than  to  sub- 
scribe it ;  nor  would  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
receive  it.  Calvin,  and  several  others, 
wrote  against  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
emperor  was  so  severe  a^^inst  those  who 
refused  to  accept,  that  he  disfranchised 
the  cities  of  Magdeburg  and  Constance, 
for  their  opposition. ^Broug^on. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  A  term 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  From 
the  Scriptures  speaking  frequently  of  the 
dead  sleeping  in  their  graves,  many  have 
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Bupposed  that  the  soul  sleeps  till  the  re« 
Borrection,  i,  e.  is  in  a  state  of  entire  insen- 
sibility. But  affainst  this  opinion,  and  that 
the  Bonl;  after  death,  enters  immediately 
into  a  state  of  conscioos  happiness  or 
mieerr,  thouffh  not  of  final  reward  or 
pnnishment,  the  following  passages  seem 
to  be  conclusive :  Matt  zvii.  3,  Luke,  xxiii. 
43.  2  Cor.  V.  6.  Phil.  i.  21.  Luke,  xvi.  22, 
23.    Rev.  vi.  9.     (See  Hell.) 

INTROIT.  In  the  ancient  Church 
(and  also  in  the  Church  of  £ngland  no 
late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VL),  a  psalm 
was  sung  or  chanted  immediately  before 
the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel.  As  this 
took  place  while  the  priest  was  entering 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Introitus  or  Introit. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 
A  festival  kept  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  memory  of  the  day  on  which  they 
affirm  our  Saviour's  cross  was  found  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
8tantine  the  Great:  concerning  which 
they  have  fabricatea  the  following  story. 
That  princess  being  at  Jerusalein,  was 
informed  that  the  cross  of  our  Saviour 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre,  upon  which 
she  ordered  them  to  dig,  when  they  found 
the  cross  and  the  nails,  together  with  the 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves;  but  the  wood 
on  which  the  inscription  was  made  being 
separated  from  the  cross,  they  could  not 
distinguish  that  of  our  Saviour  from  the 
others,  till  Macarias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
found  out  the  following  expedient:  he 
ordered  a  dying  woman  to  be  brought  and 
laid  upon  the  crosses,  two  of  which  gave 
her  no  manner  of  relief,  but  being  set  upon 
the  third,  she  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
first  moment  soe  touched  it,  whereby  they 
plainly  discovered  that  it  was  the  same  on 
which  our  Saviour  sufiered.^  The  em- 
press built  a  stately  church  m  the  place 
where  the  cross  was  found,  where  she  left 
some  part  of  the  wood  richly  ornamented, 
carrying  the  rest  with  the  nails  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

INVESTITURE.  The  act  of  conferring  a 
benefice,  by  delivering  a  pastoral  staff  or 
ring.  Concemmg  the  right  of  investiture, 
TioTent  disputes  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
between  tne  emperors  and  the  popes,  for 
an  account  of  wnioh  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mosheim,  Cent  XI.  part  ii.  chap.  2, 
the  account  being  too  long  for  insertion 
here. 

INVISIBLES.  A  dtatinffaishing  name 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Osiander,  Flac- 
cins,  Illiricus,  SwenkfeMy  lko.|  being  so 


denominated,  because  they  denied  the  per' 
petual  visibility  of  the  Church.  Palmer 
remarks,  that  the  reformed  seem  gene* 
rally  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
visibility  of  the  Church,  until  some  of  them 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
their  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  who 
asked  them  where  their  Church  existed 
before  Luther,  to  maintain  that  the  Church 
might  sometimes  be  invisible.  This  mis- 
taken view  appears  in  the  Belgic  confes- 
sion, and  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Protestants;  but  it  arose  entirely  from 
their  error  in  forsaking  the  defensive 
ground  which  their  predecessors  had  taken 
at  first,  and  placing  themselves  in  the 
false  position  of  claiming  the  exclusive 
tide  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  term. 
Jurieu.  a  minister  of  the  French .  Protes- 
tants, nas  shown  this,  and  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
essentially  visible,  and  that  it  never  re- 
mained obscured,  without  ministry  or 
sacraments,  even  in  the  persecutions,  or  in 
the  time  of  Arianism.  The  same  truth 
has  been  acknowledged  by  several  denomi- 
nations ot  Dissenters  in  Britain. 

INVITATORY.  Some  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, adapted  and  chosen  for  the  occasion 
of  the  d^,  and  used  in  ancient  times  be- 
fore the  Venitej  which  is  also  called  the 
Invitatory  Pf?alm. 

INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.  The 
thirty-fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedony runs  thus  :  ^*  It  does  not  behove 
Christians  to  leave  the  Church  of  Gron, 
and  go  and  invoke  angels,  and  make  as- 
semblies ]  which  things  are  forbidden.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  be  detected  idling  in 
their  secret  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed, 
because  he  has  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesits 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  to  idola- 
try.'^ This  plain  testimony  of  the  fathers  of 
the  primitive  Church,  against  the  invoca- 
tion and  worshipping  of  angels,  which  is 
denounced  as  idolatry,  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
by  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman  writers. 
--See  their  attempts,  Labb^  and  Cossarij 
i.  1526.  The  subtle  distinctions  of  Latria, 
Dulia,  and  the  rest,  had  not  entered  the 
imagination  of  Theodoret  when  he  cited 
this  canon  as  condemning  the  worshipping 

of  angels,  o^voior  h  Kaoiixtia  rfiT  ^pvytaT  v6fLff 
KCKtoXvKt  rd  retr  JyyIXair  rpovt^eaBt,      ( CoTTtm* 

Coloss.  ii.  18) ;  nor  into  that  of  Origen,  who 
expressly  says,  that  men  ousht  not  to 
worship  or  adore  the  angels,  for  that  all 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  intercession 
ana  thanksgiving;  should  be  made  to  God 
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alone  (Contra  CeUum^  v.  k  ^)^  and  that 
right  reason  forbids  the  invocation  of  them. 
—Ibid,  k  5. 

But  in  the  twent\'-fifth  session  of  the 
Popish  Council  of  Trent,  the  synod  thus 
rules :  ^'  Of  the  invocation,  veneration,  and 
relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  sacred  images, 
the  holy  synod  commands  the  bishops  ana 
others  who  have  the  office  and  care  of  in- 
struction, that  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which 
has  been  received  from  the  first  ages  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  consent  of  the 
holy  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  sacred 
councils,  they  make  it  a  chief  point  dili- 
gently to  instruct  the  faithful  concerning 
the  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints, 
the  honor  of  relics,  and  the  lawful  use  of 
images,  teaching  them  that  the  saints 
reigning  together  with  Christ  offer  to 
God  their  prayers  for  men ;  that  it  is  good 
and  useful  to  invoke  them  with  suppli- 
cation, and,  on  account  of  the  benefitA 
obtained  from  God  through  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour,  to  have  recourse  to 
their  prayers,  aid,  and  assistance ;  but  that 
they  who  deny  that  the  saints  enjoying 
eternal  happiness  in  heaven  are  to  be  in- 
voked ;  or  who  assert  either  that  they  do 
not  pray  for  men,  or  that  the  invoking 
« them  that  they  may  pray  for  each  of  us, 
is  idolatiy;  or  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  opposed  to  the  honor 
of  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man;  or  that  it  is  folly  either  by  word 
or  thought,  to  supplicate  them  who  are 
reigning  in  heaven;  are  impious  in  their 
opinions. 

"  Also  that  the  holy  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  and  others  living  with  Christ, 
whicli  were  living  members  of  Christ,  and 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are 
by  \i\m  to  be  raised  to  eternal  life,  and 
glorified,  ought  to  be  venerated  by  the 
faithful;  by  means  of  which  the  faithful 
receive  many  benefita.  So  that  they  who 
declare  that  veneration  and  honor  are 
not  due  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  or  that 
the  honor  which  the  faithful  pay  to  them 
and  other  sacred  monuments  is  useless, 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  the  saints  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining their  assistance,  are  utterly  to  be 
condemned,  as  the  Church  already  has 
condemned  them,  and  does  so  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

^'  Moreover,  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and  other 
saints,  are  to  be  especially  had  and  re- 


tained in  the  churches ;  and  due  honor  and 
veneration  to  be  given  to  them,  not  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  that  there  is  any 
divinity  or  virtue  in  them  on  account  ii 
which  they  are  to  be  worshipped,  nor 
because  anything  is  to  be  asked  of  them, 
nor  that  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in 
images,  as  of  old  was  done  by  the  neathena, 
who  placed  their  hope  in  idols,  but  becawB 
the  nonor  which  is  shown  to  them  ii 
referred  to  the  prototypes  which  they  re- 
present ;  so  that  by  the  images  which  w« 
kiss,  and  before  which  we  uncover  oor 
heads  and  fall  down,  we  worship  CHam. 
and  venerate  the  saints,  whose  likeneM 
they  bear.  That  is  what  has  been  saoe- 
tioiied  by  the  decrees  of  the  conodls 
against  the  opposers  of  images,  especially 
those  of  the  second  Nicene  Sjmod. 

"  But  let  the  bishops  diligently  teach  that 
by  stories  of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemp- 
tion, expressed  in  pictures  or  other  reprs- 
sentations,  the  people  are  taught  and  con- 
firmed  in  commemorating  and  carefully 
bearing  in  mind  the  articles  of  faitL  u 
also  that  great  advantage  is  derived  from 
all  the*  sacred  images,  not  only  becanae 
the  people  are  thereby  reminded  of  the 
benefits  and  gifts  which  Christ  has  con- 
ferred upon  tnem,  but  also  because  the 
miracles  of  God  by  the  saints,  and  their 
wholesome  examples,  are  submitted  to  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful,  that  they  may  give 
thanks  to  God  for  them,  and  dispose  meir 
lives  and  manners  in  imitation  of  the 
saints ;  and  may  be  excited  to  adore  and 
love  God,  and  to  cultivate  religion. 

^'  Canon.  If  any  shall  teach  or  think 
contrary  to  these  decrees,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." 

The  first  council,  which  decreed  this 
invocation  and  intercession,  is  denounced 
by  the  Romanists  themselves  as  schis- 
matical  and  heretical;  it  was  the  coon- 
cil  at  Constantinople,  under  Constantine 
Copronymus.  Nor  have  all  the  researches 
of  the  Romish  advocates  availed  to  ad- 
duce from  the  early  ages  one  ungle 
writer,  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  who  has 
enjoined  this  practice  as  a  duty.  All  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  showing  is,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  first  five  centuries 
several  individual  writers  are  to  be  foand 
who  commend  the  practice  as  useful 
Against  these  we  will  cite  the  following; 
and  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
cited  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  clear  that 
although,  notwithstanding  the  reproof  of 
the  apostle  (Col.  ii.  18),  the  invocation  of 
angels,  and  afterwards  of  saints,  obtained 
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in  some  places  in  Ihe  Christian  Church,  il 
"Was  always  an  open  point  which  men  were 
free  to  reject  or  not,  as  they  might  think 
fit ;   and  that,  therefore,  both  the  Council 
of  Copronymus,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth,  were 
violating  ecclesiastical  tradition,  when  by 
their  anathemas  they  sought  to  abridge 
Chrislhin  liberty  by  contirming  a  corrupt 
and  foolish  custom ;  especially  when  the 
caution  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  I^odicea  are  taken  into 
consideration.     It  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
that,  among  all  the  liturgies  which  Messrs. 
Kirke  and  Berrington  have  cited  in  their 
late  volume,  entiued,  "  The  Faith  of  the 
Catholics,''  London,  1830,  amounting  to 
eleven,  onl^one  is  to  be  found,  and  that  of 
the  Nestonan  heretics,  containing  an  in- 
vocation to  a  saint  for  intercession.    Thus 
showing  how  wide  a  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  excited  expressions  of 
individual    writers,   and    the    authorized 
practice  of  the  Church.     All  the  other 
liturgies  do  no  more  than  the  Roman  canon 
of  the  mass;  viz.  1st,  assume,  generally, 
that  the  saints  departed  pray  for  the  saints 
militant;  and,  2aly,  pray  to  God  to  hear 
their  intercessions.    This  is  no  more  tan- 
tamount to  an  invocation  of  the  saints,  than 
a  prayer  to  God  for  the  assistance  of  the 
angels  would  be  tantamout  to  a  prayer  to 
the  angels  themselves. — Perceval. 
IRELAND.     (See  Church  of  Ireland,) 
IRVINGITES.     The  followers  of  Ed- 
ward  Irving,  a  minister  of   the  Scottish 
establishment,  who  officiated  in  a  chapel 
in  London  with  great  applause,  but  was 
deposed  from  his  ministry  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  for  holding  an  awful 
heresy  concerning  our  blessed  Lord,  whose 
nature  he  considered  as  peccable,  or  capa- 
ble of  sin.    He  still  continued,  however,  to 
act  as  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Lon- 
don, and  both  in  Scotland  and  England 
had  many  followers.    The  first  form  which 
his  party  assumed   was  connected  with 
certain  notions  concerning  the  Millennium, 
and  the  immediately  impending  advent  of 
our  blessed  Lord:  and  presently  after,  as 
precursors  of  the  expected  event,  mira- 
culous gifts  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of 
healing,  and  even  of  raising  tne  dead, 
were  pretended  to  by  his  followers;  though 
Irving  himself  never  pretended  td  those 
more    miraculous   endowments.     Super- 
added to  these  notions,  was  a  singularly 
constructed  hierarchy,  of  angels,  apostles, 
&c.    They  affect  the  name  of  Apostolicals. 
ITALIC  VERSION.     The   Old    ItaUc 
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Version,  is  the  name  usually  given  to  that 
translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  into 
the  Latin  language,  which  was  generally 
used  until  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  being 
distinguished  for  its  clearness  and  fidelity 
among  the  many  versions  then  existintr. 
St.  Jerome,  dissatisfied  with  the  rugged- 
ness  and  imperfections  of  the  old  ItaliC| 
first  commenced  a  revision  of  it,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  complete;  and  after- 
wards made  a  new  translation,  which  at 
first  gradually,  but  ultimately  universally, 
obtained  in  the  Latin  Church,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vulgate. 

JACOBITES,  or  JACOBINS.  Eastern 
Christians,  so  denominated  from  Jacob, 
a  Syrian,  the  disciple  of  Eutyches  and 
Dioscorus,  whose  heresy  he  spread  so  much 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  that  at  last,  in  the  7th, 
the  different  sects  of  the  Eutychians  were 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  the  Jacobites, 
which  also  comprehended  all  the  M  onophy- 
sitesof  the  East,i.  e.  such  as  acknowleoged 
only  one  nature,  and  that  the  human,  in 
Christ^  in  which  latitude  it  included  the 
Armenians  and  Abyssines:  they  deny  the 
Trinity,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  one  finger,  to  indicate  that  there  is 
but  one  person.  Before  they  baptize,  they 
apply  a  hot  iron  to  the  children's  fore- 
heads, after  they  have  circumcised  them, 
founding  that  practice  upon  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist,  quoted  by  St.  Matthew, 
"  He  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  Their  Asian  patri- 
arch resides  at  Caramit,  in  Mesopotamia ; 
Alexandria  is  the  see  of  the  Afncan  one. 
and  he  follows  the  errors  of  Dioscorus  ana 
the  Cophti.  M.  Simon  relates  that  under 
the  name  of  Jacobins  must  be  included 
all  the  Monophysites  of  the  East,  whether 
Armenians,  Cophti,  or  Abyssines,  ac- 
knowledging but  one  nature  in  Christ; 
he  adds,  the  number  of  ihe  Jacobins,  pro- 

Eerly  so  called,  is  but  small,  there  not 
eing  above  thirty  or  forty  thousand  fami- 
lies of  them,  which  principally  inhabit 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  -,  they  are  divided 
among  themselves,  one  part  embracing, 
and  the  other  disowning  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  last  are 
not  all  united,  having  two  opposite  patri- 
archs, one  at  Caramit,  and  the  other  at 
Dorzapharan ;  besides  these  two,  he  says, 
there  is  one  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
Latins,  residing  at  Aleppo. 

JAMES'S,  ST.,  DAY  (Juhf  25th),  the 
day  on  which  the  Church  celebrates  the 
memory  of  the  apostle  James  the  Great, 
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or  the  Elder.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  brother  of  St.  John.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  apostles  who  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

JANSENISTS,  in  France,  are  those 
who  follow  the  opinions  of  Jansenius^  a 
^doctor  of  divinity  of  the  university  of 
Louvaine,  and  bishop  of  Ypjres.  In  the 
year  1610,  the  two  universities  of  Lou- 
vaine and  Douay  thought  fit  to  condemn  the 
loose  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  particularly 
Father  Molina  and  Father  Leonard  Celsus, 
concerning  grace  and  predestination.  This 
having  set  the  controversy  on  foot  Jan- 
senius  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits  the  sentiments  of  St  Ausustine, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  grace,  which  he 
entitled  Augustinus.  The  treatise  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Jan- 
seniusof  maintaining  aangerous  and  here- 
tical opinions:  nor  did  they  stop  here,  but 
obtained  of  pope  Urban  VIIL,  in  1642, 
a  formal  condemnation  of  Jansenius's 
treatise.  The  partisans  of  Jansenius  gave 
out,  that  this  bull  was  spurious,  and  com- 

Sosed  by  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  the 
esuitfi. 

After  the  death  of  Urban  VIIL,  the 
affair  of  Jansenism  began  to  be  more 
warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to 
an  infinite  number  of  polemical  writings 
concerning  Grace.  What  occasioned  some 
mirth  in  these  disputes  was,  the  titles 
which  each  party  gave  to  their  writings. 
One  writer  published  T%e  Torch  of  St. 
Augustine;  another  found  Snuffers  for  St. 
Augustine^s  torch.  F.  Veron  composed  A 
Gag  for  the  Jansenists;  and  the  like.  In 
the  year  1650,  sixty-eight  bisl^ops  of 
France  subscribed  a  letter  to  pope  In- 
nocent X.,  to  obtain  of  him  an  inquiry 
into,  and  condemnation  of,  the  five  famous 

J  repositions,  which  follow,  extracted  from 
ansenius's  Augustinus: — 

I.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are 
impossible  to  be  kept  by  the  righteous,  even 
though  they  are  willing  to  observe  them. 

II.  A  man  doth  never  resist  inward 
grace,  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature. 

in.  In  order  to  merit,  or  not  merit,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  have 
a  liberty  free  from  necessity.  It  is  sufii- 
cient  that  he  hath  a  liberty  free  from 
restraint. 

IV.  The  Semi-Pelagians  were  heretics, 
because  they  assertea  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  preventing  grace  for  every  action. 

V.  It  is  a  Semi-Pelagian  opinion  to^say, 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  mankind, 
without  exception. 


In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a 
congregation  for  examining  into  the  mat- 
ter relating  to  Grau.  In  this  congregation 
Jansenius  was  condemned,  and  the  bidl 
of  condemnation  published,  May  31,  1653. 
After  its  publication  at  Paris,  the  pulpits 
were  filled  with  violent  outcries  and  alarms 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Jansenists.  The 
year  1656  produced  the  famous  '^  Provin- 
cial Letters''  of  M.  Pascal,  under  the  name 
of  Louis  de  Montalte^  in  defence  of  Met- 
sieurs  de  Port  Poyal^  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  bulwark  of  Jansenism.  The 
same  year,  pope  Alexander  VH.  issued 
another  bull,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
five  propositions  of  Jansenius.  The  Jan- 
senists afiirm  that  the  five  condemned  pro- 
positions are  not  to  be  found  in  Jansenius's 
treatise  upon  grace,  but  that  some  enemies 
of  Jansenius,  having  caused  them  to  be 
printed  on  a  sheet,  inserted  them  in  a  book, 
and  thereby  deceived  the  pope. 

Among  the  enemies  oi  the  Jansenists 
was  a  certain  sect  of  fanatics,  called  Bro- 
thers of  the  Sodality  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment. They  sprung  up  at  Caen,  in  1659, 
and  gave  out  that  their  smell  was  so  nice, 
that  they  could  distinguish  a  Jansenist  by 
the  very  scent,  and  that  all  the  clergy  in 
that  city,  except  two,  were  Jansenists. 

At  last  Clement  XL  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  about  Jansenism  by  his  consti- 
tution of  July  17,  1705;  in  which,  after 
having  recited  the  constitutions  of  his 
predecessors  in  relation  to  this  aflfair,  he 
declares,  that,  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the 
papal  constitutions  concerning  the  present  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  receive  them  tptth  a  re- 
spectful silence.  Ihe  clerg}'  assembled  at 
Pans  approved  and  accepted  this  bull, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  the  same  year; 
and  no  one  dared  to  oppose  it.  This 
is  the  famous  bull,  Unigenitus,  so  called 
from  its  beginning  with  the  words,  Unige- 
nitus  Dei  FUius. — Broughton. 

JANUARY,  THIRTIETH  OF.  (See 
Forms  of  Prayer.) 

JEHOVAH.  One  of  the  names  given 
in  Scripture  to  Almighty  God,  and  pecu- 
liar to  nim,  signifying  the  Being  who  is 
self-existent,  and  gives  existence  to  others. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  is  a  proof  of  his  Godhead. 
(Compare  Isaiah^  xl.  3,  with  Matt  iii.  3, 
and  Isaiah,  vi.  with  John,  xii.  41.^  The 
Jews  had  so  great  a  veneration  for  this 
name,  that  they  left  off  the  custom  of  pro- 
nouncing it.  whereby  its  true  pronun- 
ciation was  forgotten.  It  is  called  the  Te- 
tragraramaton  (rcrpay/Mi/f/taroy),  or  name  of 
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four  letters,  and  containing  in  itself  the  college  at  Paderbom,   in  Westphalia,  at 

past  and  future  tenses,  as  well  as  the  pre-  which  time  he  gave  their  books  and  mana- 

sent  participle,  and  signifies.  He  who  toaSj  scripts  to  the  Capuchins^  who  found  these 

iff,  and  shall  be;  i.  e.  the  £temal,  the  Un-  secret  instructions  amonp;  the  archives  of 

changeable,  the  Faithful.  their  rector.     After   this,  another   copy 

JESUITS,  or  the  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS,  was  detected  at  Prague,  in  the  college  of 

A  society  which,  at  one  period,  extended  ^^®  Jesuits. 

its  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jesuits  are  taught  to  consider 
and  proved  the  main  pillar  of  the  papal  themselves  as  formed  for  acUon,  in  oppo- 
hierarchy,  which  not  only  wormed  itself  "lion  ^o  ^e  monastic  orders,  who  retire 
into  almost  absolute  power,  occupying  the  ^o™  ^®  concerns  of  the  world ;  and  in  en- 
high  places,  and  leading  captive  the  eccle-  gaging  »?  ^^  civil  and  commercial  traiis- 
siasiical  dictator  of  the  world,  must  be  an  actions,  insmuating  themselves  into  the 
object  of  some  curiosity  to  the  inquisitive  friendship  of  persons  of  rank,  studying 
mind,  especially  as  it  has  been  recently  the  disposition  of  all  classes,  with  a  view 
restored  by  the  present  pope,  from  that  cf  obtaining  an  influence  over  them,  and 
ruin  to  which  Clement  XIV.  had  re-  undertaking  missions  to  distant  nations,  it 
duced  it  ^^  an  essential  principle  of  their  policy  by 

IgnaUns  Loyola,  a  naUve  of  Biscay,  is  «verv  means  to  extend  the  CathoUc  faith, 

well  known  to  have  been  the  founder  of  .^"/±:  'L?;j;;tov„''loT»  n^,"^'^ 

this,  naminaUy.  religious  order.    He  was  **'^k«  LS^^^?^  nf  Z  i^l^J^  U^^ 

u       •    «iin«       J  iT^           n    A               «  -ine  constitution  oi  tne  society  is  mo- 

born  in  1491,  and  becarne  first  a  page  to  „„,i,ical.    A  general  is  chosen  forUfe  by 

Ferdinand  V.  k.ng  of  Spam  and  then  an  ^        .     j.        |              ,        i„        ^^osi 

officer  in  his  army.     In   1521   he  was    _„L,„  ■    ^_„„  .„j  „„;„«^„i      i?„»„ 

wounded  in  both  le^  at  the  siege  of  Pam-  P°^«^'«  i»"P^^«  e„L  SilZS"  who  7s 

P  »  n?i  l!nZ  t^^li^^^\^^nZVlt!f  '«q»"ed  to  submit  his  will  aSd  seitimenl. 

a  "Life  of  the  Saints,"  he  devoted  himwlf  \.    ^^^^       ^nj  to  listen  to  his  in- 

to  the  wmce  of   the   Virgin;    and  his  junctions,  as  if  uttered  by  Christ  himself, 

niihtaty  ardor  becoming  metamorphosed  i^     ^    '                      ^^^  conscience  of 

into  supersuuous  zea^,  Ee  went  on  a  ml-  ^    ^  ,       '  jH     ^ 

gnmage  into  the  Holy  I^nd.     Upon  -his  ^           dispense^is  order  not  only  from 

retnm  to  Europe,  he  studied  m  the  uni-  .      vows  of  oovertv    chastity    and  mo 

yersities  of  Spiun,  whence  he  removed  nastic  obedience,  but  even  from  submission 

into  France,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the  ^              whenever  he  pleases.    He 

institution  of  this  new  order,  which  he  ^^^i^JJ'^^^  amoves  provincials,  rec- 

presented  to   the    pope.     But,  notwith-  p^fessors,  and  all  officers  of  the 

standing  the  high  pretensions  of  Loyola  o,der,  superintends  the  universities,  houses, 

o  inspiration,  Paul  in.  refused  his  request,  j  ^i^^ions,  decides  controversies,  an(i 

till  his  scruples  were  removed  by  an  irre-  ^             dissolves  contracts.    No  member 

sistible  argument  addressed  to  his  self-  can  have  any  opinion  of  his  own ;  and  the 

interest:  it  was  proposed  that  every  mem-  j      ^     j'  ^^         iudepen^ent  of  the 

ber  should  make  a  vow  of  unconditional  g^cular  authority. 

obedience  to  the  pope,  without  requiring  ^here  are  foir  classes  of  members,- 

any  support  from  the  holy  see.    The  order  ,^^  „ovitiates  or   probationers,  the   ip- 

was,  therefore,   instituted  in    1540,   and  ^^^  disciples,  the  coadjutor^,  and  the 

Loyola  apporated  to  be  the  first  general.  ^^fessors  of  th4  four  vows.    The  edu- 

The  plan  of  the  society  was  completed  cation  of  youth  was  always  considered  by 

by  the  two  immediate  successors  of  the  them  as  their  peculiar  province,  aware  of 

founder,  Liunez  and  Aqnaviva.  both  of  the  influence  which  sucn  a  measure  would 

whom  excelled  their  master  in  ability  and  infallibly  secure  over  another  generation : 

the  science  of  government ;  and.  in  a  few  ^nd,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 

years,  the  society  established  itself  in  every  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief 

Catholic    country,    acquiring    prodigious  direction  of  the  youthful  mind  in  every 

wealth,  and  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  Catholic  country  in  Europe.    They  had 

all  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith.  become  the  confessors  of  almost  all  its 

To   Lainez   are   ascribed    the    Stcrela  monarchs,  and  the   spiritual   guides   of 

Monita,  or  secret  instructions  of  the  order,  nearly  every  person  distinguished  for  rank 

which  were  first  discovered,  when  Chris-  or  influence.    At  diflferent  periods  they 

tian,  duke  of  Brunswick,  wized  the  Jesuits'  obtained  the  direction  of  the  most  coa- 
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siderable  courts,  and  took  part  in  every  in- 
trigae  and  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  their  vow  of  poverty, 
they  accumulated  upon  various  pretences, 
immense  wealth.  They  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  tithes  under  a  bull  of  Gregory 
XIII..  who  was  devoted  to  their  interests; 
and,  oy  obtaining  a  special  license  from  the 
court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations 
whom  they  professed  to  convert,  they  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  commerce  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  formed  settlements  in 
different  countries,  and  acquired  possession 
of  a  large  province  in  South  America, 
where  they  reigned  as  sovereigns  over 
some  hundred  thousand  subjects. 

Their  policy  is  uniformly  to  inculcate 
attachment  to  the  ordcTy  ana  by  a  pliant 
morality  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  passions 
of  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  patronage.  They  .proclaim  the  duty 
of  opposing  princes  who  are  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon,  every  artful  and  every 
intolerant  measure,  to  resist  the  progress 
of  Protestantism. 

In  Portugal,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
first  received,  the^  obtained  the  direction 
of  the  court,  which  for  many  years  de- 
livered to  them  the  consciences  of  its 
princes  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
Portugal  opened  the  door  to  their  missions, 
and  gave  them  establishments  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  They  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Paraguay,  and  resisted  the 
forces  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  who  claimed 
it.  The  court  of  Lisbon,  and  even  Rome 
herself,  protested  in  vain  against  their 
excesses.  The  League  in  France  was,  in 
reality,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jesuits  under 
the  sanction  of  Sixtus  V.  to  disturb  the 
succession  of  the  throne  of  France.  The 
Jesuits'  college  at  Paris  was  the  grand 
focus  of  the  seditions  and  treasons  which 
then  agitated  the  state,  and  the  ruler  of 
the  Jesuits  was  president  of  the  Council 
of  Sixteen,  which  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
leagues  formed  there  and  throughout 
France.  Matthieu,  a  Jesuit  and  con- 
fessor of  Henry  111.,  was  called  ^^  the 
Courier  of  the  League,''  on  account  of  his 
frequent  journeys  to  and  from  Rome  at 
that  disastrous  period. 

In  Germany  the  society  appropriated 
the  richest  benefices,  particularly  those  of 
the  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Bernard.  Catharine  of  Austria  confided 
in  them,  and  was  supplanted;  and  loud 
outcries  were  uttered  against  them  by  the 
sofferers  in  Vienna,  in  the  states  of  Styria, 


Carinthia^  Caraiola,  and  elsewhere.  Tlieir 
cruelties  in  Poland  will  never  be  forBottSB. 
They  were  expelled  from  Abyssinia,  Japan, 
Malta,  Cochin,  Moscow,  Venice,  and  other 
places,  for  their  gross  misconduct ;  and  in 
America  and  Asia  they  carried  devastatioo 
and  blood  wherever  they  went  The  great 
object  of  the  persecution  of  the  Pioteslsals 
in  Savoy  was  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  in  order  to  endow  the  ooHegw 
of  the  Jesuits.  They  had,  no  doubt,  a 
share  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Low  Countries.  They  boasted  of 
the  friendship  of  Catherine  de  Medieii^ 
who  espoused  their  cause,  and  under  whose 
influence  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartbolomew 
was  executed.  Louis  XIV.  had  thres 
Jesuit  confessors,  which  may  explain  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  notorious  for 
attempting  the  lives  of  princes.  The  reigo 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  presents  a  sacceseian 
of  plots.  In  her  proclamation,  dated  Nov. 
15,  1602,  she  says,  that  "the  Jesuits  had 
fomented  the  plots  against  her  person,  ex- 
cited her  subjects  to  revolt,  provoked 
foreign  princes  to  compass  her  ueath,  en- 
gaged in  all  affairs  of^  state,  and  by  their 
laiiguage  and  writings  had  undertaJcen  to 
dispose  of  her  crown." 

Lucius  enumerates  five  conspiracies  of 
the  Jesuits  against  James  I.  before  be  had 
reigned  a  year.  They  contrived  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  So  late  as  the  time  of 
George  I.  both  houses  of  parliament  re- 
ported, that  the  evidence  examined  by 
them  on  the  conspiracy  of  Plunket  and 
Layer  had  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  had 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  king, 
the  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  the  crown- 
ing of  the  popish  pretender;  and  they 
state,  that  "  Plunket  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
and  bred  up  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Vienna."  Henry  III.  of  France,  was  as- 
sassinated by  Clement,  a  Jesuit,  in  1589. 
The  Jesuits  murdered  William,  prince  of 
Orange^  in  1584.  The^^  attempted  the  life 
of  Louis  XV.  for  imposing  silence  on  the 
polemics  of  their  order,  besides  innume- 
rable other  atrocities. 

The  pernicious  spirit  and  constitution 
of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  detested 
by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe;  and 
while  Pascal,  by  his  "  Provincial  Letters," 
exposed  the  morality  of  the  Society,  and 
thus  overthrew  their  influence  over  the 
multitude,  different  potentates  concurred, 
from  time  to  time,  to  destroy  or  prevent 
its  establishments.  Charles  V.  opposed  the 
order  in  his  dominions :  it  was  expelled  in 
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England  by  the  proclamation  of  James  I. 
in  1604:  in  Venice,  in  1606;  in  Portugal, 
in  1759*  in  France,  in  1764;  in  Spain 
and  Sicily,  in  1767,  and  suppressed  and 
abolished  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1775. 
Our  own  age  has  wimessed  its  revival,  and 
is  even  now  suffering  from  the  increased 
energy  of  its  members. 

JE8UITESSES.  An  order  of  nuns,  who 
had  monasteries  in  Italy  and  Flanders. 
They  followed  the  Jesuit  rules:  and  though 
their  order  was  not  appro vea  at  Rome, 
yet  they  had  several  monasteries,  where 
they  had  a  lady  abbess,  who  took  their 
TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  their 
cloisters,  but  went  abroad  and  preached. 
They  were  two  English  young  women, 
who,  by  the  instigation  of  Father  Greranl, 
set  up  this  order,  intending  it  for  the  use 
of  missionaries  into  England.  This  order 
was  suppressed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban 
VIII.,  A,  IX  1630. 

JESUS.  rSee  Christy  Messiah,  Lord.) 
The  name  that  was  given  by  the  divine 
command  to  the  Savioua  of  the  world. 
He  is  called  Christ  (anointed),  because 
he  was  anointed  to  the  mediatorial  office, 
and  Jesus  (Saviour),  because  he  came  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

We  are  to  regard  him,  as  he  is  our 
Saviour.  I  will  place  salvation  in  Jesus 
"  the  Saviour  "  (Phil.  iii.  20),  as  the  word 
(with  Joshua,  Acts,  vii.  45,  and  Heb.  iv. 
8),  si^ifies— -thus  declared  by  prophecy 
(is.  x'lx,  20),  and  for  this  reason  so  ex- 
presslv  called  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke  ix.  31), 
and  the  prophecies  truly  fulfilled  (Luke, 
ii.  11 ;  Acts,  v.  31 :  xiii.  23),  is  "the  Sa- 
viour of  the  worla  "  (John,  iv.  42,  iii.  17: 
1  John,  iv.  14),  "  the  Saviour  of  all  men  '' 
( 1  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  Luke,  ix.  56 ;  John,  xii.  47), 
who  "  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " 
(1  Tim.  i.  15;  Luke,  v.  32;  Rom.  v.  8: 
1  John,  iii.  5),  "  the  Lord  and  Saviour  '' 
(2  Pet  il  20:  iii.  2),  "the  captain  of 
their  salvation'^  (Heb.  ii.  10).  And  he  is 
revealed  as  the  only  way  to  salvation  thus 
predicted  (Is.  xxxv.  8:xluc.  6.  Ii.  5;  lix.  16; 
Ixiii.  1 ;  Joel,  ii.  32;  Matt.  i.  21*  Acts,  iv. 
12;  Heb.  ix.  8)— «o  by  himself  declared 
(Matt,  xviii.  11*  Luke,  xix.  9) — and  by 
those  speaking  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holt  Spirit  (Luke,  i.  69;  with  67; 
ii.  30;  with  26,  27;  Acts,  ii.  21;  Eph. 
ii.  18). 

He  was  sent  by  Ck>D  for  this  purpose 
(John,  iii.  17 ;  Acta,  v.  31 ;  xiii.  23 ;  1  John, 
iv.  14),  and  is  declared  to  be  '^  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  of  them  that 


obey  him"  (Heb.  v.  9:  Is.  Ii.  6,  8) — that 
••  confess  "  him  (Rom.  x.  9),  "  believe  on  " 
him  (Rom.  x.  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  8 ;  Acts,  xvi.  31 ; 
X.  43V  and  ''call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  "  (Acts,  ii.  21}—"  to  the  Jews  first " 
(Rom.  i.  16;  Is.  Ixv.  17;  xlvi.  13;  Ixii. 
1.  11;  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Luke,  i.  69,  77 ;  Acts,  xi.  19  ;  xv.  11 ;  xiii. 
23,  46),  '<  and  also  to  the  Greek  "  (Rom. 
i.  16>^the  Gentiles  (Is.  xlv.  22;  xlix.  6; 
Ii.  5;  Iii.  10;  Luke,  iii  6;  Acts,  xxviii.  28; 
Rom.  iii.  29;  x.  12;  xv.  16;  Gal.  iii.  28; 
Col.  ui.  11). 

To  "  that  blessed  hope,"  we  now  look 
(Tit.  ii.  13),  "through  the  righteousness 
of  God  and  our  Saviour  "  (of  our  God 
and  Saviour,  Gr.,  (2  Pet.  i.  1) — "our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Tim.  i.  10; 
Tit.  i.  4 ;  iii.  6).  Our  salvation  has  been 
effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  ^*in 
him  have  we  redemption — ^the  forgiveness 
of  sins;"  not  purchased  "with  corrupti- 
ble things,"  but  with  his  own  "  precious 
blood"  (Eph.  i.  7-  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19), 
for  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all " 
(1  Tim.  ii.  6).  And  thus  having  made 
"  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  crocts," 
he  has  "  reconciled  both  " — Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles— "unto  God  in  one  body;"  (Col.  i. 
20;  Eph.  ii.  16).  {See  Bowing  at  the 
Name  of  Jesus.) 

JEWS.  The  descendants  of  Abraham, 
of  whose  laws  and  customs  the  reader 
must  consult  the  books  of  Moses.  The 
modem  Jews  have  introduced  many  very 
remarkable  customs.  When  any  person 
is  buried,  his  nearest  relation  keeps  the 
house  a  week,  sitting  on  the  ground  all 
the  time,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  they  go  to  prayers.  During  this 
week  they  do  no  business.  The  husband 
and  the  wife  are  to  lodge  asunder;  and 
there  come  at  least  ten  people,  morning 
and  evening,  to  say  the  accustomed  prayers. 
They  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  person 
deceased  constantly  that  week.  When 
the  week  is  ended,  they  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  light  up  lamps  and  pray,  and 
promise  to  give  alms  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  This  charitable  service  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  month,  and 
every  year.  It  is  customary  for  the  son 
to  say  everv  morning  and  evening  the 
prayer  for  nis  father's  or  mother's  soul. 
They  believe  a  paradise,  where  the  blessed 
enjoy  a  beatific  vision:  and  a  hell  for 
wicked  men,  in  which  some  shall  continue 
for  ever,  others  only  for  a  lime.  No 
Jew,  unless  a  heretic,  or  nonconformist  to 
their  Rabbin's  rules,  shall  continue  in  hell 
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above  a  year.  Their  creed  consists  of 
thirteen  articles: — 1.  There  is  one  God, 
creator  of  all  things,  all  perfect,  all  suffi- 
cient. 2.  That  he  is  an  uncompounded. 
invisible  essence.  3.  That  he  is  imma- 
terial. 4.  Absolutely  eternal.  5.  Alone 
to  be  worshipped  without  any  mediators 
or  intercessors.  6.  That  there  have  been, 
and  may  be,  prophets.  7.  That  Moses 
was  the  greatest  prophet.  8.  That  every 
syllable  of  the  law  was  given  to  Moses  by 
inspiration ;  and  that  the  traditionary  expo- 
sitions of  the  precepts  were  entirely  a 
divine  revelation  given  to  Moses.  9.  That 
the  law  is  immutable.  10.  That  God 
knows  and  governs  all  our  actions.  11. 
That  he  rewards  the  observance,  and 
punishes  the  violation  of  his  laws.  12. 
That  the  Messiah  will  appear,  but  that 
his  coming  is  delayed.  13.  That  God 
will  raise  the  dead  and  judge  all  mankind. 

They  confess  to  none  but  God  Almighty  : 
and  this  commonly  on  Mondays,  ana 
Thursdays,  and  all  uist-days :  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  they  repeat  their  con- 
fessions several  times. 

There  are  three  sects  of  them  in  these 
times.  The  greatest  and  first  of  these 
is  that  of  the  Rabbanim,  who,  besides 
the  Scriptures,  receive  the  Talmud.  The 
second  is  the  Caraites,  who  receive  only 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  third  is,  that  of 
the  Cuthim,  of  which  there  are  very  few, 
who  admit  only  the  Pentateuch,  or  books 
of  Moses. 

JOB.  One  of  the  books  in  the  sacred 
canon,  the  first  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  work  that  exists  in  any  form. 
There  have  been  many  differences  of 
opinion  upon  almost  all  imaginable  ques- 
tions concerning  this  book,  the  date,  the 
scene,  the  author,  whether  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted a  narrative  of  real  events,  or  a 
divine  allegory,  being  warmly  debated  by 
different  critics.  That  Job  is  a  real  per- 
son, seems  however  to  be  determined  by 
the  mention  of  him  with  Noah  and  Daniel, 
of  whose  proper  personal  existence  and 
history  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Into  the 
other  questions  it  is  less  important  to 
enter. 

JOHN,  ST.,  BAPTIST'S  DAY.  This 
festival,  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  observed  on  the  24th  of  June. 

JOHN,  ST.,  THE  EVANGELIST'S 
DAY.  The  day  appointed  for  the  com- 
memoration of  ^4ne  beloved  disciple.'' 
"  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (so  called  from 


the  Greek  term  which  signifies  the  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings^  was  a  Gralileao  by 
birth,  the  son  of  Zebeaee  and  Salome,  the 
younger  brother  of  James,  bat  not  of  him 
who  was  surnamed  the  Just,  and  who  was 
the  brother  of  our  Lord.  His  brother 
James  and  he  were  surnamed  by  Jesus  the 
Sons  of  Thunder,  for  their  peculiar  zeal 
and  fervency  for  his  honor,  which  we  see 
manifested  m  St.  John's  sedalous  a88e^ 
tions  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  He  was  the 
most  beloved  by  our  Saviour  of  all  the 
disciples." 

St  John  exercised  his  ministry  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  having  excited  enemies  through 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  was 
carried  prisoner  from  Ephesus  to  Rome, 
in  the  year  92.  Subsequently  to  this  he 
was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where 
he  wrote  his  revelation.  He  was  afte^ 
wards  recalled  from  his  exile  by  Nero  the 
emperor,  and  then  returned  to  Ephesus. 
His  three  epistles  wer/3  written  with  ^efe^ 
ence  to  some  prevailing  heresies  of  the 
times;  and  the  scope  of  his  gospel,  which 
was  his  last  work,  shows  that  tne  apostle 
had  in  view  the  same  deniers  of  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Saviour.  He  survived  till  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
nearly  100  years. 

St.  John  the  Evangel ist*s  Day  is  oo  the 
27th  of  December. 

JONAH.  The  most  ancient  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
contains  also  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
prophet  whose  name  it  t)ears.  Jonah  is 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  to  the  ten 
tribes  towards  the  close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  Jehoahaz's  reign;  but 
the  great  subject  of  the  book  which  bears 
his  name,  is  the  prophecy  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  utter  against  Nineveh, 
with  his  refusal  to  go,  his  punishment,  his 
second  mission,  and  the  repentance  of  the 
Ninevites.  The  continuing  of  Jonah  three 
days  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish,  is  de- 
clared by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  to  have 
been  a  predictive  si^  of  his  own  burial, 
and  of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 
This  gives  great  additional  importance  to 
the  book  of  Jonah. 

JUBILATE  DEO.  ("0  be  joyful  in 
God.")  One  of  the  psalms  appointed  to 
be  used  after  the  second  lesson  in  the 
morning  service.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
100th  Psalm  in  the  Psalter. 

JUBILEE.  A  solemn  season  recurring 
at  stated  intervals  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
chiefly  marked  by  the  indulgences  then 
granted  by  the  pope  to  all  of  his  comma- 
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nion.  Boniface  VIII.  was  the  first  that 
instituted  it,  in  1300,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Jews,  ordering  it  to  be  observed 
every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.  re- 
duced it  to  fifty,  Urban  IV.  to  thirty,  and 
Sixtus  IV.  to  twenty-five,  where  it  hath 
continued  ever  since.    Besides  this,  the 

S>pe8,  upon  their  exahation  to  the  see  of 
ome,  have  frequently  celebrated  a  ju- 
bilee, as  likewise  npon  other  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  The  ceremony  observed 
at  Rome,  for  the  jubilee,  at  every  twenty- 
five  years^  end,  which  tney  call  the  holy 
year,  is  this :  The  pope  goes  to  St.  Peter's 
church  to  open  the  holy  gate  (as  they  call 
it),  which  is  walled  up,  and  only  opened 
upon  this  occasion,  and  knockmg  three 
times  at  the  said  gate,  with  a  golden  ham- 
mer, says  these  words,  Aperite  mihi  portas 
justitia,  &c.  "Open  to  me  the  gates  of 
righteousness ;  I  will  go  to  them  and  praise 
the  Lord"  (Psalm  cxviii.  19)  ;  whereupon 
the  masons  fall  to  work  to  break  down 
the  wall  that  stopped  the  gate ;  which  done, 
the  pope  kneels  down  before  it,  whilst  the 
penitentiaries  of  St.  Peter  wash  him  with 
noly  water,  and  then  taking  up  the  cross, 
he  begins  to  sing  Te  Deum,  and  enters  the 
church,  followed  by  the  clergy.  In  the 
meanwhile,  three  cardinal  legates  are  sent 
to  open  the  other  three  holy  gates,  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  which  are  in  the 
churches  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  of  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  Majorej  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  pope  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
geople  m  the  jubilee  form.  When  the 
oly  year  is  expired,  they  shut  up  the  holy 
gates  again  on  Christmas  Eve  in  this  man- 
ner. .  The  pope,  after  he  has  blessed  the 
stones  and  mortar,  lays  the  first  stone,  and 
leaves  there  twelve  boxes  full  of  gold  and 
silver  medals. 

The  Jewish  jubilee  was  celebrated  every 
fifty  years.  The  word  is  derived  from  ;'tu«, 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  ram's  horn, 
because  the  year  of  jubilee  was  proclaimea 
with  trutnpets  of  ram's  horns.  This  year 
was  a  year  of  general  rest  and  universal 
liberty,  wherein  all  servants  were  restored 
to  their  freedom,  and  all  sold  possessions 
returned  to  their  first  owners.  The  Jews 
observed  these  jubilees  very  exactly  till 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  after  their 
return  did  no  longer  observe  it;  for  their 
doctors  assure  us  that  there  were  no  jubi- 
lees under  the  second  temple. 

JUDGES,  THE  BOOK  OF.  A  ca- 
nonical book,  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Church,  though 
the  author  is  unknown;  some  ascribing  it 


to  Phinehas,  others  to  Ezra  or  Hezekiah, 
though  most  to  Samuel. 

JUNE  THE  TWENTIETH.  (See  Forms 
of  Prayer.) 

"JURE  DIVINO."  By  divine  right; 
an  expression  frequently  occurring  in  con- 
troversial writings,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

It  is  evident,  and  generally  confessed, 
that  the  right  to  minister  in  holy  things  is 
not  in  every  man's  power.  If  it  were  so, 
the  very  idea  of  the  ministry,  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  men,  empowered  to  act  "  in 
Christ's  stead,"  would  be  broken  up,  and 
the  Church  would  lose  its  character  as  a 
society ;  for  that  implies  the  existence  of 
officers  and  of  subordination.  It  is  also 
confessed  that  in  the  Christian  Church  men 
are  not  born  to  the  ministry  as  they  were 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Whence, 
then,  comes  that  authority  with  which  the 
ambassador  of  Christ  is  invested?  Is  it 
human  ?  Can  any  body  of  men  confer  the 
power  to  rule  and  minister  in  a  society, 
the  full  control  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  eternal  Gop?  Most  evidently  not. 
Human  power,  or  a  commission  derived 
from  human  resources,  is  as  void  and  in- 
adequate in  qualifying  for  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt 
to  create  a  world,  or  to  found  a  new  rank 
in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  We  are  driven 
then,  at  once,  to  the  divine  institution  as 
the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  power  in 
the  Church. 

The  Head  of  the  Church  established  a 
ministryf  with  the  right  and  ability  to 
execute  all  its  appointed  functions.  It 
was  not  intellectual  eminence,  or  high  sta- 
tion, or  infiuence,  wealth,  courage,  or  any 
other  human  attribute,  which  brought  into 
being  ''  the  glorious  company  of  the  apos- 
tles :"  but  it  was  the  sovereign  power  alone 
of  him  '^  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  GrODHEAD  bodily."  And  was  this 
power  to  be  recalled  on  the  demise  of 
those  who  were  every  day  doomed  to 
stripes,  imprisonments,  perils,  and  death 
in  a  thousand  shapes'?  No ;  for  either  the 
Church  for  the  future  must  fail,  the  sacra- 
ments be  obliterated,  the  '^watching  for 
souls"  be  abolished,  or  the  continuation  of 
the  sacred  ministry  must  be  demanded 
with  all  its  original  spiritual  functions. 
To  the  apostles,  therefore,  was  given  {jure 
diinrto),  and  to  them  alone,  the  ability  to 
perpetuate  or  transmit  the  gift  which  the 
Redeemer  had  bestowed.  From  them  the 
prerogatives  of  episcopacy  (or  apostolate) 
were  communicated  to  younger  men,  in- 
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eluding  the  transmissive  or  ordaining  fa- 
culty. Under  these,  the  elders  and  dea- 
cons were  put  in  trust  with  a  share  of  the 
original    grant    of  ministerial   power, — a 

Sower  they  were  themselves  incapable  of 
elegating;  and  by  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion, in  the  line  of  bishops,  the  divine  com- 
mission has  reached  these  latter  days  of 
the  Church. 

If  then,  as  we  have  shown.  Divine  right 
is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  minis- 
try can  stand,  there  is  no  alternative  left 
to  any  one  claiming  office  in  the  Church 
of  God,  but  to  vindicate  the  legality  of  his 
mission  by  miracle j  or  some  other  tangible 
Divine  verification,  which  no  man  can  dis- 
pute ;  or  else  to  bring  forth  such  creden- 
tials as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  ministers 
ordained  by  them  had  to  show,  viz.,  the 
simple  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  apos- 
tles, or  their  successors,  had  imparted  to 
them  the  authority  they  claim  to  possess. 
This  every  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  prepared  to  do. 

JURISDICTION.  The  oower  and  au- 
thority vested  in  a  bishop,  oy  virtue  of  the 
apostolical  commission,  oi  governing  and 
administering  the  laws  of  the  Church 
within  the  bounds  of  his  diocese.  The 
same  term  is  used  to  express  the  bounds 
within  which  a  bishop  exercises  his  power, 
t.  e.  his  diocese. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  there  was  no  distinction  of  ju- 
risdiction :  but  all  matters,  as  well  spiri- 
tual as  temporal,  were  determined  in  the 
county  court,  called  the  SherifPs  Tourn, 
where  the  bishop  and  earl  (or  in  his  ab- 
sence the  sheriff)  sat  together;  or  else  in 
the  hundred  court,  which  was  held  in  like 
manner  before  the  lord  of  the  hundred 
and  ecclesiastical  judge. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  officers  took  their 
limits  of  jurisdiction  from  a  like  extent  of 
the  civil  powers.  Most  of  the  old  Saxon 
bishoprics  were  of  equal  bounds  with  the 
distinct  kingdoms.  The  archdeaconries, 
when  first  settled  into  local  districts,  were 
commonly  fitted  to  the  respective  counties. 
And  rural  deaneries,  before  the  Conquest, 
were  correspondent  to  the  political  tith- 
ings.  Their  spiritual  courts  were  held, 
with  a  like  reference  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice.  The  synods  of  each  pro- 
vince and  diocese  were  held  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  and  the  bishop,  as 
great  councils  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince. 
The  visitations  were  first  united  to  the 
civil  inuuisitions  in  each  county;  and 
afterwaras,  when  the  courts  of  the  earl 


and  bishop  were  separated,  yet  still  the 
visitations  were  held  like  the  sheriff's 
toums,  twice  a  year,  and  lilce  them  too 
after  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  still, 
with  nearer  likeness,  the  greater  of  them 
was  at  Easter.  The  ruraf  chapters  were 
also  held,  like  the  inferior  courts  of  tha 
hundred,  every  three  weeks  ;  then,  and 
like  them  too,  they  were  changed  uto 
montlily,  and  at  last  into  quarterly^,  meet- 
ings. Nay,  and  a  prime  visitation  was 
held  commonly,  like  the  prime  folcmote 
or  sheriffs  tourn,  on  the  very  calends  of 
May. 

And    accordingly  Sir   Henry   Spelmaa 
observes,  that  the  bishop  and  the  earl  sat 
together  in  one  court,  and  heard  jointly 
the  causes  of  Church  and  commonwealth; 
as  they  yet  do  in  parliament.     And  as  the 
bishop  had  twice  in  the  year  two  general 
synocls,  wherein  all  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese of  all  sorts  were  bound  to  resort  for 
matters  concerning  the  Church;   so  also 
there  was  twice  in  the  year  a  general  as- 
sembly of  all  the  shire  for  matters  con- 
cerning the  commonwealth,  wherein,  with- 
out exception,  all  kinds  of -estates  were 
required  to  be  present,  dukes,  earls,  barons, 
and  so  downward  of  the  laity ;  and  especi- 
ally the  bishop  of  that  diocese  among  the 
clergy.    For  in  those  days  the   temporal 
lords  did    often  sit   in   synods  with  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  in  like  manner  in 
the  courts  of  the  temporality,  and  were 
therein  not  only  necessary,  but  the  prin- 
cipal judges  themselves.  Thus  by  thelaws 
of  King  Canute,  "  the  shyre-gemot  (for  so 
the   Saxons  called  this  assembly   of  tha 
whole  shire)  shall  be  kept  twice  a  year, 
and  oftener  if  need  require,  wherein  the 
bishop  and  the  alderman  of  the  shire  shall 
be  present,  the  one  to  teach  the  laws  of 
God,  the    other   the   laws    of  the  land.'' 
And  among  the  laws  of  Kin^  Henry  I.  it 
is  ordained,   ^'  first,   let  the  laws  of  true 
Christianity  (which  we  call  the  ecclesia/tti- 
cal)  be  fully  executed  with  due  satisfac- 
tion; then  let  llie   pleas   concerning  the 
king  be  dealt  with;  and  lastly,  those  be- 
tween party  and  party ;  and  whomsoever 
the  Church  synod  shall  find  at  variance, 
let  them  either  make  accord  between  them 
in  love,  or  sequester  them  by  their  sen- 
tence  or    excommunication."     And   the 
bishop  first  gave  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people,    touching    ecclesiastical    matters, 
opening  unto   them   the  rights  and  reve- 
rence of  the  Church,  and  their  duty  there- 
in towards  God  and  the  king,   according 
to  the  word  of  God  ;  then  the  aldermen  in 
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like  manner  related  nnto  them  the  lawf«of 
the  land,  and  their  duty  towards  God,  the 
king,  and  commonwealth,  according  to  the 
rule  and  tenure  thereof. 

The  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from 
the  temporal  courts  was  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror;  for  upon  the  conquest 
made  by  the  Normans,  the  pope  took  the 
opportunity  to  usurp  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  crown  of  England;  for  the  Conqueror 
came  in  with  the  pope's  banner,  and  under 
it  won  the  battle.  Whereupon  the  pope 
sent  two  legates  into  Englanu,  with  wnom 
the  Conqueror  called  a  synod,  deposed 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  be- 
cause he  had  not  purchased  his  pall  from 
Rome,  and  displaced  many  bi^nops  and 
abbots  to  make  room  for  his  Normans. 
This  admission  of  the  pope's  legates,  first 
led  the  way  to  his  usurped  jurisdiction  in 
England ;  yet  no  decrees  passed  or  were 
put  in  execution,  touching  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, without  the  royal  assent ;  nor  would 
the  king  submit  himself  in  point  of  fealty 
to  the  pope,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to 
Gregory  VII.  Yet  in  his  next  successor's 
time,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Ring  William 
Kufus,  the  pope,  by  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  attempted  to  draw  appeals 
to  Rome,  but  did  not  prevail.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  was,  that  tne  king  said  to  An- 
selm, that  none  of  his  bishops  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  pope,  but  the  pope  himself 
ought  to  be  suDJect  to  the  emperor ;  and 
that  the  king  of  England  had  the  same 
absolute  liberty  in  his  dominions,  as  the 
emperor  had  m  the  empire.  Yet  in  the 
time  of  the  next  king.  King  Henry  I.  the 
pope  usurped  the  patronage  and  donation 
of  oishopncs,  and  of  all  other  benefices  ec- 
clesiastical. At  this  time,  Anselm  told  the 
king,  that  the  patronage  and  investiture  of 
bishops  was  not  his  right,  because  Pope 
Urban  had  lately  made  a  decree,  that  no 
lay  person  should  give  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  And  after  this,  at  a  synod  held 
at  London,  in  the  year  1107,  a  decree  was 
made,  to  which  the  king  assented,  that 
from  thenceforth  no  person  should  be  in- 
vested in  a  bishopric  by  the  giving  of  a 
ring  and  pastoral  staff  (as  had  been  be- 
fore) ;  nor  by  any  lay  hand.  Upon  which 
the  pope  granted  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  time  being  should  be 
for  ever  legatut  natm:  and  Anselm  for  the 
honor  of  his  see  obtained,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  should  in  all  general 
councils  sit  at  the  pope's  foot,  as  aUerius 
orbis  papa,  or  pope  of  this  part  of  the 
world.    Yet   alter  Anselm's  death,  this 


same  king  gave  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury to  Rodolph,  bishop  of  London,  and 
invested  him  with  the  nng  and  pastoral 
staff;  and  this  because  the  succeeding 
popes  had  broken  Pope  Urban's  promise, 
touching  the  not  sending  of  legates  into 
England  unless  the  king  should  require  it. 
And  in  the  time  of  the  next  king,  King 
Stephen,  the  pope  gained  appealn  to  the 
court  of  Rome;  for  in  a  synod' at  London, 
convened  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  pope's  legate,  it  was  decreed,  that  ap- 
peals should  be  made  from  provincial 
councils  to  the  pope:  before  which  time 
appeals  to  Rome  were  not  in  use.  Thus 
did  the  pope  usurp  three  main  points  of 
jurisdiction,  upon  three  several  kings  after 
the  Conciuest  (for  of  King  William  Rufus, 
he  could  gain  nothing),  viz. :  upon  the 
Conqueror,  the  sending  of  the  legates  or 
commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  ec- 
clesiastical causes;  upon  Henry  I.,  the 
donation  and  investiture  of  bishoprics  and 
other  benefices ;  and  upon  King  Stephen, 
the  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome.  And 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.,  the  pope 
claimed  exemption  for  clerks  from  tne 
secular  power.  And  finally,  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  he  took  the  crown  from  off 
the  king's  head,  and  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept his  kingdom  from  the  pope's  donation. 
Nevertheless  all  this  was  not  obtained 
without  violent  struggle  and  opposition; 
and  this  caused  the  statutes  of  provisoes 
to  be  made  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
III.,  and  King  Richard  II.  The  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  finally 
settled  by  the  statute  of  24  Henry  VIII. 
c.  12. 

[The  jurisdiction  of  an  American  bishop 
is  thus  limited  by  the  4th  article  of  the 
constitution.  "  Every  bishop  of  this  Church 
shall  confine  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
office  to  his  proper  diocese,  unless  request- 
ed to  ordain,  or  confirm,  or  perform  any 
other  act  of  the  episcopal  office  to  any 
church  destitute  of  a  bisnop." 

All  divine  or  ecclesiastical  offices,  not 
strictly  episcopal,  he  may  perform  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  even  in  another  diocese, 
without  waiting  for  either  the  request  or 
permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  same.] 

JUSTIFICATION.  (See  Faith  and 
Sandification.)  Justification  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  signifies  our  being 
accounted  just  or  righteous  in  the  sight  of 
God. — Tomline. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
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Church  of  Rome  upon  this  subject  is  most 
important.  The  difference  between  the 
reformed  Church  of  Eiigland  and  the  Ro- 
mish Church  on  this  point  causes  an  essen- 
tial and  vital  difTerence  through  the  whole 
system  of  their  theology.  The  definition 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  set  forth  in 
her  articles  and  homilies ;  and  it  is  there 
propounded  in  a  manner  so  perspicuous,  as 
to  preclude,  it  might  be  well  thought,  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension. 

As  contained  in  the  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  articles,  the  definition  runs 
in  terms  following: 

*'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith;  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings.  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of 
comfort;  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in 
the  homily  of  justification. 

"  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith  and  follow  after  justification, 
cannot  put  away  our  sins  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment;  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith;  insomuch  that,  by  them,  a 
lively  faith  maybe  as  evidently  known,  as 
a  tree  is  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

"  Works,  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not 
pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  neither  do 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  school-authors  say)  deserve  grace 
or  congruity  ;  yea,  rather,  for  that  they  are 
not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin." 

The  homily  referred  to  in  the  eleventh 
article,  under  the  title  of  Tke  Homily  of 
Justificatiotiy  is  styled,  in  the  first  book  of 
Homilies  itself,  "  A  sermon  of  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  by  only  Christ  our 
Saviour,  from  sin  and  death  everlasting ;" 
and  this  homily  is  described,  as  more 
largely  expressing  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation than  the  necessary  brevity  of  an 
article  admitted.  Therefore,  obviously, 
the  statement  contained  in  it  challenges 
our  especial  attention. 

^'  Because  all  men  be  sinners  and  offen- 
ders against  God,  and  breakers  of  his  law 
and  commandments ;  therefore  can  no 
man,  by  his  own  acts,  words,  and  deeds 
(seem  they  never  so  good) ,  be  justified  and 
made  righteous  before  God;  but  every  man 
of  necessity  is  constrained  to  seek  for  an- 


other righteousness  of  justification,  to  be 
received  at  God's  own  hands  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  trespasses 
in  such  things  as  he  hath  ofifended.  And 
this  justification  or  righteousness,  which 
we  so  receive  of  God's  mercy  and  CHusr't 
merits,  embraced  by  faith,  is  taken,  ac- 
cepted, and  allowed,  of  God,  for  oar  pe^ 
feet  and  full  justification. 

*^The  apostle  toucheth  specially  three 
things,  which  must  go  together  in  our  jus- 
tification ;  upon  GrOD's  part,  his  great 
mercy  and  grace ;  upon  Christ's  part, 
justice,  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  God'i 
justice,  or  the  price  of  our  redemptioQ  by 
the  offering  of  his  body  and  sheading  of 
his  blood,  with  fulfilling  of  the  law  per- 
fectly and  thoroughly ;  and,  upon  our  part, 
true  and  lively  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  yet  is  not  ours  but  by  God's 
working  in  us.  So  that,  in  our  justifica- 
tion, there  is  not  only  God's  mercy  and 
grace,  but  also  his  justice,  which  the  apos- 
tle calleththejusticeofGoD;and  it  consist- 
eth,  in  paying  our  ransom,  and  fulfillios 
of  the  law.  And  so  the  grace  of  GoDdou 
not  shut  out  the  justice  of  God  in  our 
justification,  but  only  shutteth  out  the 
justice  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  justice 
of  our  works,  as  to  be  merits  of  deserving 
our  justification.  And  therefore  St.  Panl 
declareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man 
concerning  his  justification,  but  only  a 
true  and  lively  faith;  which,  nevertheless, 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  man's  only 
work  without  God.  And  yet  that  faith 
doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love, 
dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined 
with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justified; 
*  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office 
of  justifying.'  So  that,  although  they  be 
all  present  together  in  him  that  is  justified, 
*yet  they  justify  not  altogether.'  Neither 
doth  faith  shut  out  the  justice  of  our  good 
works,  necessarily  to  be  done  afterwards 
of  duty  toward  God;  for  we  are  most 
bounden  to  serve  GrOD,  in  doing  good 
deeds,  commanded  by  him  in  his  holy 
Scripture,  all  the  days  of  our  life ;  *  but  it 
excludeth  them,  so  that  we  may  not  do 
them  to  this  intent,  to.  be  made  just  by 
doing  of  them.'  For  all  the  good  works 
that  we  can  do,  be  imperfect  j  and,  there- 
fore, ^  notable  to  preserve  our  justification.' 
But  our  justification  doth  come  freely,  by 
the  mere  mercy  of  God;  and  of  so  great 
and  free  mercy,  that,  whereas  all  the 
world  was  not  able. of  themselves  to  pay 
any  part  toward  their  ranson,  it  pleased 
our  heavenly  Father  of  his  infinite  mercy, 
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'without  any  our  desert  or  deserFine,  to 
prepare  for  us  the  most  precious  jewels  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood;  whereby  our 
ransom  might  be  fully  paid,  the  law  ful* 
filled,  and  his  justice  fully  satisfied.  So 
that  *  Christ  is  now  the  righteousnes  of 
all  them  that  truly  do  believe  in  him.'  He, 
for  them,  paid  their  ransom  by  his  death. 
He,  for  them,  fulfilled  the  law  in  his  life. 
So  that  now,  Mn  him  and  by  him,  every 
true  Christian  roan  may  be  called  a  ful- 
filler  of  the  law :  forasmuch  as  that,  which 
their  infirmity  lacked,  Christ's  justice 
hath  supplied. 

"  That  *  we  be  justified  by  faith  only, 
freely  and  without  works,'  we  do  read  oft- 
times  in  the  best  and  most  ancient  writers: 
as,  besides  Hilary,  Basil,  and  St.  Ambrose, 
we  read  the  same  in  Origen,  St.  Chrysos- 
torn,  St  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine,  Prosper, 
CEcumenius,  Proclus,  Bemardus,  Anselm, 
and  many  other  writers,  Greek  and  Latin. 
Nevertheless,  this  sentence  that  'we  be 
justified  by  faith  only,'  is  not  so  meant  of 
them :  that  '  the  said  justifying  faith  is 
alone  in  man,  without  true  repentance, 
hope,  charity,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God, 
at  any  time  and  season.'  Nor,  when  they 
say,  mat  '  we  should  be  justified  freely,' 
do  they  mean :  that  we  should  or  might 
afterward  be  idle,  and  nothing  should  be 
required  on  our  parts  afterward.  Neither 
do  they  mean  so  to  be  justified  without 
good  works,  that  we  should  do  no  good 
works  at  all.  fiut  this  saying  that  '  we  be 
justified  by  faith  only,  freely,  and  without 
works,'  is  spoken  for  to  take  away  clearly 
all  merit  of  our  works,  as  being  unable  to 
deserve  our  justification  at  Grou's  hands, 
and  thereby  most  plainly  to  express  the 
weakness  of  roan  and  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  great  infirmity  of  ourselves  and 
the  might  and  power  of  God,  the  imper- 
fection of  our  own  works,  and  the  most 
abundant  grace  of  our  Saviour  Christ; 
and  therefore  wholly  to  ascribe  th^  merit 
and  deserving  of  our  justification  unto 
Christ  only^jmd  his  most  precious  blood- 
shedding.  This  faith  the  Holy  Scripture 
teachethns:  'this  is  the  strong  rock  and 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion : '  this 
doctrine  all  old  aacient  authors  of  Christ's 
Church  do  approve :  this  doctrine  advanc- 
eth  and  setteth  forth  the  true  glory  of 
Christ,  and  beateth  dowa  the  vain  glory 
of  man :  this,  whosoever  denieth,  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  a  Christian  man,  nor 
for  a  setter-forth  of  Christ's  glory,  but  for 
an  adversary  to  Christ  and  his  gospel, 
and  for  a  setter-forth  of  man's  vain  glo^." 


The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
roust  be  taken  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  exposition  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers, 
assembled  in  their  sixth  session,  runs 
through  sixteen  chapters ;  and  so  extreme 
is  its  verboseness,  and  so  perplexing  is  its 
incessant  alternation,  that  we  might  be 
somewhat  puzzled  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  their  views  in  respect  to  justification,  if 
the  last  of  those  chapters  had  not  given  us, 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  or  sunamary,  the 
result  of  tneir  prolix  theologising. 

Omitting,  tnen,  the  discussion  upon 
which  their  definition  is  built,  we  will 
proceed  immediately  to  the  definition  it- 
self. 

''  Since  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  head  into 
the  members  and  as  the  vine  into  the 
branches,  perpetualhr  causes  his  virtue  to 
fiow  into  the  justified;  which  virtue  al- 
ways precedes  and  accompanies  and  fol- 
lows tneir  sood  works,  and  without  which 
thev  would  in  nowise  be  grateful  to  God 
andf  meritorious;  we  must  believe,  that 
nothing  more  is  wanting  to  be  justified 
themselves,  which  need  prevent  us  from 
thinking;  both  that  they  can  satisfy  the 
divine  Taw  according  to  the  state  oi  this 
life,  by  those  works  which  are  performed 
in  God;  and  that,  in  their  own  time,  pro- 
vided they  depart  in  grace,  they  may  truly 
merit  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 

"Thus,  neither  our  own  proper  righ- 
teousness is  so  determined  to  oe  our  own, 
as  if  it  were  from  ourselves;  nor  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  either  unknown  or 
rejected.  For  that  which  is  called  our 
righteousness,  because,  through  it  being 
inherent  in  us,  we  are  justified ;  that  same 
is  the  righteousness  oi  God,  because  it  is 
infused  into  us  by  God  through  the  merit 
of  Christ. 

"  Far,  however,  be  it  from  a  Christian 
man,  that  he  should  either  trust  or  glory  in 
himself  and  not  in  the  Lord:  whose  good- 
ness to  all  men  is  so  great,  tnat,  what  are 
truly  his  gifts,  he  willeth  to  be  estimated 
as  their  merits." 

This  article  or  summary  removes  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension.  Through 
It,  the  Church  of  Rome  determines  (as 
Mr.  Faber  justly  remarks^,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified, not  by  any  imputation  to  us  of  right- 
eousness, or  by  any  imputation  to  us  of 
faith  in  the  place  oi  rip;hteou8ness  (though 
each  of  these  imputations  is  insisted  upon 
by  St.  Paul),  but  by  the  actuality  of  our 
own  inherent  righteousness. 

On  this,  the  Romish  system,  the  judi- 
cious Hooker  remarks:  "When  they  are 
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required  to  show,  what  the  righteousness 
is  whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justified, 
they  answer,  that  it  is  a  divine  spiritual 
quality:  which  quality,  received  into  the 
soul;  doth  first  make  it  to  be  one  of  them 
who  are  born  of  God;  and,  secondly,  en- 
dure it  with  power  to  bring  forth  such 
works  as  they  do  that  are  borne  of  him  :*^ 
even  as  the  soul  of  roan,  being  joined  to 
his  body,  doth  first  make  him  to  he  of  the 
number  of  reasonable  creatures;  and,  se- 
condly, enable  him  to  perform  the  natural 
functions  which  are  proper  to  his  kind: 
that  it  maketh  the  soul  amiable  and  gra- 
cious i»  the  sight  of  God,  in  regard  where- 
of it  is  termed  Grace;  that  it  purgeth,  pu- 
rificth,  and  washeth  out,  all  the  stains  and 
pollutions  of  sins ;  that,  by  it,  ttirough  the 
merit  of  Christ,  we  are  delivered,  as  from 
sin,  so  from  eternal  death  and  condemna- 
tion the  reward  of  sin.  This  grace  they 
will  have  to  be  applied  by  infusion  :  to  the 
end  that,  as  the  oody  is  warm  by  the 
heat  which  is  in  the  body,  so  the  soul 
might  be  made  righteous  by  inherent 
grace :  which  grace  they  make  capable  of 
increase ;  as  the  body  may  be  more  and 
more  warm,  so  the  soul  more  and  more 
justified  according  as  grace  should  be 
augmented ;  the  augmentation  whereof  is 
merited  by  good  works,  as  good  works 
are  made  meritorious  by  it.  Wherefore, 
the  first  receipt  of  grace,  in  their  divinity, 
is  the  first  justification :  the  increase  there- 
of, the  second  justification.  As  grace 
may  be  increased  by  the  merit  of  good 
works,  so  it  may  be  diminished  by  the  de- 
merit of  sins  venial;  it  may  be  lost  b^ 
mortal  sin.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is 
needful,  in  the  one  case  to  repair,  in  the 
other  to  recover,  the  loss  which  is  made ; 
the  infusion  of  grace  hath  her  sundry  after- 
meals  :  for  the  which  cause  they  make 
many  ways  to  apply  the  infusion  of  grace. 
It  is  applied  to  infants  through  baptism, 
without  either  faith  or  works;  and,  in 
them,  really,  it  taketh  away  original  sin, 
and  the  punishment  due  unto  it :  it  is  ap- 
plied to  infidels  and  wicked  men  after  the 
first  justification,  through  baptism,  without 
works,  yet  not  without  faith :  and  it  taketh 
away  sins  both  actual  and  original  together, 
with  all  whatsoever  punishmer\t,  eternal 
or  temporal,  thereby  deserved.  Unto  such 
as  have  attained  the  first  justification,  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  receipt  of  grace,  it  is  ap- 
plied farther  by  good  works  to  the  increase 
of  former  grace :  which  is  the  second  jus- 
tification. If  they  work  more  and  more, 
grace  doth  more  increase:  and  they  are 


more  and  more  justified.  To  such  as  di- 
minish it  by  venial  sins,  it  is  applieil  by 
holy  water,  Ave  Marias,  crossing,  papal 
salutations,  and  such  like:  which  serve 
for  reparations  of  grace  decayed.  To 
such  as  have  lost  it  mrough  mortal  sin.  it 
is  applied  by  the  sacrament  (as  they  term 
it)  of  penance  :  which  sacrament  hath 
force  to  confer  grace  anew ;  yet  in  such 
sort,  that,  being  so  conferred,  it  hath  not 
altogether  so  much  power  as  at  first  For 
it  only  cleanseth  out  the  stain  or  guilt  of  sin 
committed :  and  changeth  the  punishraeat 
eternal  into  a  temporal  satisfactory  pu- 
nishment here,  if  time  do  serve,  if  not, 
hereafter  to  be  endured ;  except  it  be  light- 
ened by  masses,  works  of  charity,  pil- 
grimages, fasts,  and  such  like;  or  else 
shortened  by  pardon  for  term,  or  by  ple- 
nary pardon  quite  removed  and  taken 
away.  This  is  the  mvste^  of  the  man  of 
sin.  This  maze  the  Churcn  of  Rome  doth 
cause  her  followers  to  tread,  when  they 
ask  her  the  way  to  iusuficatioa.  Whether 
they  speak  of  the  nrst  or  second  justifica- 
tion, they  make  '  the  essence  of  a  divine 
quality  inherent,'  they  make  it  'righteous- 
ness which  is  in  us.'  If  it  be  in  us,  then 
it  is  ours :  as  our  souls  are  ours,  though 
we  have  them  from  God,  and  can  hold 
them  no  longer  than  pleaseth  him  ;  for,  if 
he  withdraw  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we 
fall  to  dust.  But  the  righteousness,  wherein 
we  must  be  found,  if  we  will  be  justified, 
is  'not  our  own.'  Therefore  we  cannot 
be  justified  by  '  any  inherent  quality.' 
The  Church  of  Rome,  in  teaching  'justi- 
fication by  inherent  grace,'  doth  pervert 
the  truth  of  Christ  :  and,  by  the  hands  of 
the  apostles,  we  have  received  otherwise 
than  she  teacheth.  Now,  concerning '  the 
righteousness  of  sanctification,'  we  deny 
it  not  to  be  '  inherent,'  we  grant,  that  un- 
less we  work,  we  have  it  not :  only  we 
distinguish  it,  as  athingdifierent  in  nature 
from  'the  righteousness  of  justification.' 
By  the  6ne,  we  are  interested  in  the  *  right' 
of  inheriting :  by  the  other,  we  are  brought 
to  the  '  actual  possession  '  of  eternal  bliss. 
And  so  the  '  end '  of  both  is  everlasting 
life." 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems 
may  be  pointed  out  in  a  few  words.  The 
Romish  Church  leaches  that  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  an  inherent  righteousness,  which, 
though  originally  a  gilt  of  God,  as  are  his 
soul  and  his  bodily  members,  is  neverthe- 
less, like  his  soul,  his  own. 

The  Anglican  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  churches  of 
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the  Refoimation,  teaches;  ''that  man  is 
justified  by  an  extrinsic  righteousness; 
which  is  not  his  own  but  the  righteousness 
of  Christ;  the  faith  which  instrumentally 
lays  hold  of  it  and  appropriates  it,  and 
which  itself  is  the  gift  of  God,  being  fo- 
rensicallv  imputed  to  him  of  God,  instead 
of  a  righteousness  which  he  himself  pos- 
sesses not;  so  that  he  is  justified  through 
faith,  though  not  on  account  of  faith ;  the 
sole  particular,  on  account  of  which  he  is 
justified,  being  the  merit  and  perfect  righ- 
teousness of  our  I^RD  and  only  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ." 

Whichever  scheme  of  doctrine  may  be 
preferred  as  most  agreeable  to  Scripture 
and  to  antiquity,  it  is  clear,  ihat  the  two 
statements  here  given  are  at  least  incapable 
of  misapprehension.  Right  or  wron^,  the 
two  schemes  stand  fiatly  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  Roman 
Church  asserts:  the  Anglican  Church  de- 
nies. Conversely,  the  Roman  Church  de- 
nies: the  Anglican  Church  asserts.  The 
Roman  Church  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
'^justification  by  an  infused  and  personal 
inherent  righteousness:"  the  Anglican 
Church  strenuously  denies  that  doctrine ; 
admitting,  indeed,  that  ^'the  inherent  righ- 
teousness of  sanctification  is  always  conse- 
quentially present  with  the  really  justified ;" 
but  refusing  to  it  any,  even  the  least,  sharot 
in  '^  the  procurement  of  justification."  The 
Roman  Church  denies,  that  "the  ungodly 
is  justified  through  faith  alone,  nothing 
else  being  required  to  obtain  ttie  grace 
of  justification:"  the  Anglican  Church  as- 
serts, that  ''the  ungodly  is  justified  through 
faith  alone  without  works,  nothing  save 
fiEiith  being  required  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
justification,  inasmuch  as  the  ofiice  of 
works  is  not  the  procurement  of  our  justifi- 
cation, and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  contra- 
dictory hysteron-proteron  to  say  that  works 
which  'follow  after'  justification  and  are 
its  'effect'  can  yet  'procure'  it  and  be  its 
'  cause.' " 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  forensic  justification  as  if  it 
were  a  Calvinistic  doctrine.  That  Calvin 
held  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  all  history 
bears  witness  that  it  is  not  a  pecuhariiy  of 
the  Calvinistic  system. 

Calvin  was  bom  in  1509,  and  he  was  yet 
a  schoolboy,  or  a  pluralist  in  the  Romish 
Church  (as  ne  became  in  his  twelfth  year), 
when  Luther  was  using  this  doctrine,  as 
the  doctrine  by  which  to  laj  low  the  whole 
fabric  of  Romish  superstition. 

Again  it  was  the  doctiioe  of  our  English 


reformers,  as  most  clearly  stated  in  our 
articles  and  homilies;  and  Archbishop 
Lawrence  has  triumphantly  established  the 
historical  fact,  that  our  reformers  were  not 
Calvinists. 

If  we  wish  for  a  clear  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  forensic  justification,  we  may 
indeed  refer  to  Archbishop  Andre  wes;  and 
the  theology  of  Andre  wes  had  certainly 
no  affinity  to  that  of  Calvin.  Let  the  reader 
peruse  with  attention  the  following  passage 
from  his  sermon  on  justification. 

'*  In  the  Scripture  then  there  is  a  double 
righteousness  set  down,  both  in  the  Old  and 
in  the  New  Testament. 

'*  In  the  Old.  and  in  the  very  first  place 
that  righteousness  is  named  in  the  bible : 
*  Abraham  believed,  and  it  was  accounted 
unto  him  for  righteousness.'  A  righteous- 
ness accounted.  And  a^ain,  in  the  very 
next  line,  it  is  mentioned,  '  Abraham  will 
teach  his  house  to  do  righteousness.'  A 
righteousness  done.  In  the  New  likewise. 
The  former,  in  one  chapter,  even  the  fourth 
to  the  Romans,  no  fewer  than  eleven  times. 
Reputatum  est  illi  ad  justitiam:  A  reputea 
righteousness.  The  latter  in  St.  John :  'My 
beloved,  let  no  man  deceive  you,  he  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.'  A  righ- 
teousness done.  Which  is  nothing  else  but 
our  just  dealing,  upright  carriage,  honest 
conversation.  Of  these,  the  latter  the 
philosophers  themselves  conceived  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  the  other  is  proper  to  Chris- 
tians only,  and  ahogether  unknown  in 
philosophy.  The  one  is  a  quality  of  the 
party;  the  other  an  act  of  the  judge  de- 
claring or  pronouncing  righteous.  The  one 
ours  by  in  fluence  or  infusion ,  the  other  by  ac- 
count or  imputation.  That  both  these  there 
are,  there  is  no  question.  The  question  is, 
whether  of  these  the  prophet  here  princi- 
pally meaneth  in  this  j^ame?  This  shall 
we  best  inform  ourselves  of,  by  looking 
back  to  the  verse  before,  and  without  so 
looking  back  we  shall  never  do  it  to  pur- 
pose. There  the  prophet  setteth  one  before 
us,  in  his  royal  judicial  power  in  the  person 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  set  down  to  exe- 
cute iudgrnent;  and  this  he  telleth  us,  be- 
fore he  thinks  meet  to  tell  us  his  name. 
Before  this  king,  thus  set  down  in  his  throne, 
there  to  do  judgment,  the  righteousness  that 
will  stand  against  the  law,  our  conscience, 
Satan,  sin,  the  gates  of  hell  and  the  pow^r 
of  darkness ;  and  so  stand  that  we  may  be 
delivered  by  it  from  death,  despair,  and 
damnation :  and  entitled  by  it  to  life,  sal- 
vation, and  happiness  eternal ;  that  is 
righteousness  inueed,  that  is  it  we  seek  for, 
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if  we  may  find  it.  And  that  is  not  this 
latter^  but  the  former  only ;  and  therefore 
that  IS  the  true  interpretation  of  Jehovah 
justUia  nostra.  Look  but  how  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  rest  of  the  fathers,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  that  place  in  the 
Proverbs,  Cum  rex  Justus  sederit  in  solioj 
quis  potest  dicere  mundum  est  cor  meum? — 
look  how  they  interpret  it  then,  and  it  will 
give  us  light  to  understand  this  name; 
and  we  shall  see,  that  no  name  will  serve 
then,  but  this  name.  Nor  this  name  neither, 
but  with  this  interpretation  of  it.  And  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  it  ever  thus 
understood,  and  us  ever  to  represent  before 
our  eyes,  this  king  thus  sitting  in  his  judg- 
ment-seat, when  we  speak  of  his  righteous- 
ness, it  is  plain  two  ways.  1.  By  way  of 
position.  For  the  tenor  of  the  Scripture 
touching  our  justification  all  along  runneth 
in  judicial  terras,  to  admonish  us  still  what 
to  set  before  us.  The  usual  joining  of 
justice  and  judgment  continually  all  along 
the  Scriptures,  show  it  is  ajndicial  justice 
we  are  to  set  before  us.  The  terms  of  1. 
A  judge :  4t  is  the  Lord  that  judgeth  me.' 

2.  A  prison :  Kept  and  shut  up  under  Moses. 

3.  A  oar:  *  We  must  all  appear  before  the 
bar.'  4.  A  proclamation :  *  Who  will  lay 
anything  to  the  prisoner's  charge?'  5.  An 
accuser:  *The  accuser  of  our  brethren.' 
6.  A  witness:  'Our  conscience  bearing 
witness.'  7.  An  indictment  upon  these: 
'  Cursed  be  he  that  contiuueth  not  in  all 
the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them;'  and 
again,  'He  that  break eth  one  is  guilty  of 
all.'  A  conviction  that  all  may  be  iK6itxoiy 
•Guilty'  or  culpable  *  before  God.'  Yea 
the  very  delivering  of  our  sins  under  the 
name  of  'debts;'  of  the  law  under  the 
name  of  a  'handwriting;'  the  very  terms  of 
'  an  advocate,'  of  'a  surety  made  under  the 
law ;'  of  a  pardon,  or  '  bemg  justified  from 
those  things  which  by  the  law  we  could 
not  ;• — all  these,  wherein  for  the  most  part 
this  is  still  expressed,  what  speak  they  but 
that  the  sense  of  this  name  cannot  be  rightly 
understood,  nor  what  manner  of  rijijhteous- 
ness  is  in  question,  except  we  still  have 
before  our  eyes  this  same  coram  regejusto 
judicium  faciente.^' — Bishop  Andrewes^s  Ser- 
mon on  Justification  in  ChrisVs  name.  See  also 
Barrow^s  Sermon  on  Justification.  Waterland 
on  Justification.  Heurtley  on  Justification. 
Stanley  Faber  on  Justtfication. 

•KEYS,  POWER  OF  THE.  The  au- 
thority existing  in  the  Christian  priesthood 
of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  communicating  or  withhold- 
ing its  privileges;  socalledfrom  the  declara- 


tion of  Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19.) 
"And  I  will  give  onto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shah  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven: 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  The  power 
here  promised  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  when 
the  Saviour  breathed  on  them  and  said. 
"Receive  ye  the  Holt  Ghost.  Whoso- 
ever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained."  (Matt,  xvi  19;  xviii.  18. 
John,  XX.  23.) 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  only  a  minis- 
terial power.  By  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, they  who  have  that  power  do  that 
which  conveys  grace  to  certain  souls.  Bot 
whose  souls  are  these  ?  The  souls  of  faith- 
ful and  repentant  m^n.  They  who  are 
Qualified  will  receive  the  outward  or- 
dinance which  conveys  to  them  the  pardon 
they  reauire:  but,  to  those  who  are  not 
qualifiea  by  repentance  and  faith,  no  bless- 
ing can  be  conveyed :  the  blessing  of  the 
minister  will  return  to  him  again. 

The  power  of  the  keys  roust  likewise 
refer  to  the  authority  of  spiritual  rulers  to 
bind  their  people  by  some  ordinance,  and 
to  loose  them  from  others,  when  they  have 
been  abused,  always  excepting  the  two 
sacraments  of  the  gospel,  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  which,  instituted  by  our  Lord 
himself,  are  always  binding.  When  the 
bishops  of  a  Church  bind  their  people  by 
an  ordinance,  their  act  is  ratified  in  heaven ; 
and  they  who  seek  grace  through  that  or- 
dinance, receive  it.  Whereas,  if  they  loose 
us  from  an  ordinance,  as  from  many  ordi- 
nances we  were  loosed  at  the  Reformation, 
this  act  again  is  ratified  in  heaven,  and  to 
observe  that  ordinance  becomes  supersti- 
tion, not  religion. 

Upon  Peter's  confession,  that  Jesus 
was  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  1.  He  promiseth  to  build  his  Church 
upon  the  rock  of  that  truth,  and  the 
rock  confessed  in  it;  2.  He  promiseth 
"the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'^ 
to  Peter  only,  of  all  the  apostles :  mean- 
ing thereby,  that  he  should  be  tne  man 
that  should  first  unlock  the  door  of  faith 
and  of  the  gospel  unto  the  Gentiles,  which 
was  accomplished  in  Acts,  x. :  and  3. 
He  giveth  him  power  of  "binding  and 
loosing,"  and  this  power  the  other  dis- 
ciples had  in  common  with  him.  "  Binding 
and  loosing,"  in  the  language  and  style 
most  familiarly  known  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion (and  it  can  be  little  doubted  that 
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Christ  speaketh  according  to  the  common 
and  most  familiar  sense  of  the  language), 
did  refer  more  properly  to  things  than  to 
persons ;  tl^refore  he  saith,  8  ih»  6ftai\T^  not 
99\  and  in  Watt,  xviii.  18,  ^calvOmrt^  not 
*»•»$*.  The  phrase,  "to  bind  and  to 
loose,''  in  their  vulgar  speech,  meant,  to 
prohibit  and  to  permit  j  or,  to  teach  what 
18  prohibited  or  permitted,  what  lawful, 
what  unlawful,  as  may  appear  by  these 
instances;  a  few  produced,  whereas  thou- 
sands may  be  alleged  out  of  their  writings. 
Our  wise  men  say,  that,  in  Judah  they  did 
work  on  the  passover  eve  till  noon,  but  in 
Galilee  not  at  all ;  and  as  for  the  night, 
the  school  of  Shammai  bound  it,  that  is, 
forbade  to  work  on  it,  or  taught  that  it 
was  unlawful;  but  the  school  of  Hillel 
loosed  it  till  sun-rising,  or  taught  that  it 
was  lawful  to  work  till  sun  rises.  They 
are  speaking  about  washing  in  the  baths 
of  Tiberias  on  the  sabbath,  and  they  de- 
termine how  far  this  was  lawfiH  in  these 
words,  "They  bound  washing  to  them, 
but  they  loosed  sweating;"  meaning,  they 
taught  that  it  was  lawfultogo  into  the  bath 
to  sweat,  but  not  to  bathe  for  pleasure. 
They  send  not  letters  by  the  hand  of  a 
Gentile  on  the  eve  of  a  sabbath,  nor  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  "Nay,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  school  of 
8hammai  bound  it,  but  the  school  of  Hillel 
loosed  it."  "  Women  may  not  look  in  a 
looking-glass  on  the  saboath ;  but  if  it 
were  uistened  upon  a  wall,  Rabbi  loosed 
the  looking  into  it;  but  the  wise  man 
bound  it."  "  R.  Jochaqan  went  from  Tlip- 
poris  to  Tiberias;  he  saith,  ^  Why  brought 
ve  me  to  this  elder?  for  what  I  loose,  he 
bindeth ;  and  what  I  bind,  he  looseth.' " 
The  scribes  have  bound  leaven ;  that  is, 
they  have  prohibited  it.  "They  have, 
upon  necessity,  loosed  salutation  on  the 
sabbath ;"  that  is,  they  have  permitted  it, 
orjtanght  that  it  was  lawful. 

Thousands  of  instances  of  this  nature 
might  be  produced,  by  all  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  Jews'  use  of  the  phrase  was  of 
their  doctors'  or  ieamed  men's  teaching ; 
what  was  lawful  and  peraiitted,  and 
was  unlawful  and  prohibited.  Hence  is 
that  definition  of  such  men's  office  and 
work :  "  A  wise  man  that  jndgeth  judg- 
ment, maketh  unclean  and  maketh  clean, 
bindeth  and  looseth,  that  is,  teacheth  what 
is  clean  and  unclean,  what  is  permitted  or 
prohibited."  And  Mairoonides,  giving  the 
relation  of  their  ordaining  of  elders,  and 
to  what  several  employments  they  were 
Of  dained,  saith  thus^  "  A  wise  man  that  is 


fit  to  teach  all  the  law,  the  consistory  had 
power  to  ordain  him  to  judge,  but  not  to 
teach  bound  and  loose ;  or  power  to  teach 
bound  and  loose,  but  not  a  judge  in  pecu- 
niary matters ;  or  power  to  both  these,  but 
not  to  judge  in  mauers  of  mulct,'*  &c.  So 
that  the  ordination  of  one  to  that  function, 
which  was  more  properly  ministerial,  or  to 
teach  the  people  their  duty,  as,  what  was 
lawful,  what  not:  what  they  were  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  ao,  waste  such  a  purpose, 
or  to  such  a  tenor  as  this.  "Take  thou 
the  power  to  bind  or  to  loose,  or  to  teach 
what  is  bound  and  loose."  By  this  vul- 
gar and  only  sense  of  this  phrase  in  the 
nation,  the  meaning  of  Christ  using  it 
thus  10  his  disciples  is  easily  understood, 
namely,  that  he  nrst  doth  instate  them  in 
a  ministerial  capacity  to  teach  what  bound 
and  loose,  what  to  be  done  and  what  not ; 
and  this  as  ministers:  and  thus  all  minis- 
ters successively,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But,  as  they  were  apostles  of  that  singular 
and  unparalleled  order,  as  the  like  were 
never  in  the  Church  again,  he  gives  them 
power  to  "bind  and  loose"  in  a  degree 
above  all  ministers  that  were  to  follow  : 
namely,  that  whereas  some  part  of  Moses's 
law  was  now  to  stand  in  practice,  and  some 
to  be  laid  aside;  some  things  under  the 
law  prohibited,  were  now  to  be  permitted; 
and  some  things,  then  permitted,  to  be  now 
prohibited,  he  promiseth  the  apostles  such 
assistance  of  his  Spirit,  and  giveth  them 
such  power,  that  what  they  allowed  to 
stand  in  practice  should  stand,  and  what 
to  fall,  should  fall;  "what  they  bound  in 
earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,"  &c. — 

There  is  one  thing  still  behind,  which 
we  must  by  no  means  omit,  especially 
upon  this  occasion,  and  that  is,  the  power 
ot  governing  the  Church  which  our  Lord 
leh  with  his  apostles  and  their  successors 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  so  that  he, 
according  to  his  promise,  is  always  present 
with  them  at  the  execution  oi  it.  For 
this  power  is  granted  to  them  in  the  very 
charter  to  which  this  promise  is  annexed ; 
for  here  our  Lord  gives  them  commission 
not  only  to  baptize,  but  likewise  to  teach 
those  who  are  his  disciples,  to  observe 
whatsoever  he  had  commanded.  Whereby 
they  are  empowered  both  to  declare  what 
are  those  commands  of  Christ  which  men 
ought  to  observe,  and  also  to  use  all  means 
to  prevail  upon  men  to  observe  them ;  such 
as  in  correcting  or  punishing  those  who 
violate,  rewarding  and  encouraging  those 
I  who  keep  them.    But  our  Saviour's  king- 
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dom  being,  as  himself  saith;  not  of  this 
world,  but  purely  spiritual,  he  hath  autho- 
rized his  substitutes  in  the  government  of 
it  to  use  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
same  nature;  even  to  admonish  delin- 
quents in  his  name  to  forsake  their  sins ; 
and  if  they  continue  obstinate,  and  neglect 
such  admonitions,  to  excommunicate,  or 
cast  them  out  of  his  Church;  and,  upon 
their  repentance,  to  absolve  and  receive 
them  in  again.  This  power  our  Saviour 
first  promised  to  St.  Peter,  and  in  him  to 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  But  it  was  not 
actually  conferred  upon  them  till  after 
his  resurrection,  when,  having  breathed, 
he  said  unto  them,  "Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost:  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  As  if 
he  should  have  said,  "I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
having  power  upon  earth  also  to  forgive 
sins,  do  now  commit  the  same  to  you :  so 
that  whose  sins  soever  are  remitted  or  re- 
tained by  you,  are  so  by  me  also."  From 
whence  it  is  plain  both  that  the  apostles 
received  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins, 
and  that  Christ  himself  concurs  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  and  how  he 
doth  it,  even  by  his  Holy  Spirit  now 
breathed  into  them.  To  explain  the  full 
extent  and  latitude  of  this  power  would 
require  more  time  than  can  be  allowed 
upon  this  day,  whereon  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised :  and  therefore  I  shall  observe  only 
two  things  concerning  it,  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  how  great  soever  the  power  be 
which  our  Lord  committed  to  his  apostles 
and  their  successors  for  the  government  of 
his  Church  in  all  ages,  it  is  but  ministerial, 
they  act  only  under  him  as  his  ministers 
ancl  stewards,  and  must  one  day  give  an 
account  to  him  for  all  their  actions.  Yea, 
whatsoever  power  itiey  have  of  this  nature, 
it  is  still  his  power  in  their  hands;  thev 
derive  it  continually  from  him  who  is  al- 
ways present  with  them.  And,  therefore, 
as  tiiey  themselves  need  to  have  a  care  how 
they  exert  this  power,  or  neglect  the  ex- 
erting of  it,  so  others  had  need  take  care, 
too,  that  they  neither  resist  or  despise  it. 
— Beueridge. 

KINDRKD.  (See  Consanguinity.) 
KING'S  EVIL.  This  disease  is  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  by  the  power  to  cure  it,  which  was 
for  many  centuries  attributed  to  the  kings 
of  England,  and  which  was,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  held  to  be  exer- 
cised as  a  part  of  the  religion  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  king.     The  cure,  too, 


was  always  accompanied  by  a  religions 
service. 

The  service  used  at  the  time  of  touching 
was  as  follows :  jm 

The  first  gospel  was  exactly  the  same 
with  that  on  Ascension  Day  At  the 
touching  of  every  infirm  person,  these 
words  were  repeated,  '^  they  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shaU  recorer." 

The  second  gospel  began  at  the  first  of 
St.  John,  and  ended  at  these  words,  ^fuH 
of  grace  and  truth."  At  putting  the  angd 
(or  gold)  about  their  necks,  *'that  light 
was  the  true  light  which  lights  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,"  was  repeated. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name,  &c. 

Minister.  0  Lord  save  thy  servants. 

Answer^  Which  put  their  trust  in  thee. 

Minister.  Send  unto  them  help  from 
above. 

Answer.  And  evermore  mightily  defend 
them. 

Minister.  Help  us,  0  GJod,  our  Savioitr. 

Answer.  And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name's 
sake  deliver  us ;  be  merciful  unto  us  sin- 
ners, for  thy  name's  sake. 

Minister.  0  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

Answer.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

THE  COLLECT. 

Almighty  God,  the  eternal  health  of  all 
such  as  put  their  trust  in  thee,  hear  us,  we 
beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of  these  thy 
servants,  for  whom  we  call  for  thy  merciful 
help  ;  that  they,  receiving  health,  may  give 
thanks  unto  thee  in  tny  holy  Church, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  peace  of  God,  &c. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  Two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called, 
because  they  contain  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  space  of 
near  600  years;  taking  into  the  account 
the  two  preceding  books  of  Samuel.  In 
the  Greek  Bibles,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin, 
the  two  books  of  Samuel  are  called  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Kings;  so  that  in 
these  copies  of  the  Bible  there  are  four 
books  of  Kings.  Anciently  these  four 
were  but  two  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  the 
first  whereof  was  called  Samuel,  and  the 
second  Kings,  or  Kingdoms :  but  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  Hebrew  copies,  the  first  of 
these  books  is  styled  the  first  and  second 
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book  of  Samnel ;  and  the  other,  the  first 
and  second  of  Kings,  as  in  oar  English 
version  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  books  of 
Kings  were  composed  bv  Ezra,  who  ex- 
tracted them  out  of  the  public  records  which 
were  kept  of  what  passed  in  that  nation. 

KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  Kirk  of 
Scotland  acknowledges  as  its  founder,  the 
celebrated  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin. 
From  its  foundation,  it  adopted  the  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
Church  of  Geneva.  In  158 I.King  James, 
with  his  whole  family,  and  the  whole 
nation  subscribed  a  confession  of  faith, 
with  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,  oblig- 
ing themselves  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian 
government.  The  title  of  this  confession 
18  "A  General  Confession  of  the  true 
Christian  Faith  and  Religion,  according  to 
God's  Word,  and  Acts  of  our  Parliament, 
subscribed  by  the  Kind's  Majesty  and  his 
Household;  with  sundry  others.  To  the 
glory  of  God.  and  good  example  of  all 
men.  At  Edinburgh,  the  28th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary. The  year  of  our  Lord  1581.  And 
in  the  Mlh  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign." 

KISS  OF  PEACE.  (See  Pax.)  This 
form  of  salutation,  as  a  token  of  Christian 
affection,  appears  to  have  been  an  apostolic 
custom.  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26;  1  Pet.  v. 
14.^  It  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  service  in  the  Primitive  Church.  It 
was  omitted  on  Grood  Friday  in  remem- 
brance of  the  traitorous  kiss  .of  Judas  Is- 
cariot. — Augusti. 

KNEELING.  The  posture  which  the 
Church  prescribes  in  prayer,  acts  of  con- 
fession, &c. 

The  practice  of  kneeling  in  confession, 
in  prayer,  and  in  adoration,  is  of  great 
antiquity;  a  reference  to  it  being  appa- 
rently made  in  Isaac's  blessing,  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxvii.  29),— compared  with  his  bro- 
ther's subsequent  condfuct  (xlii.  6),  and 
with  an  edict  of  Pharaoh  ^'bow  the  knee'' 
(xli.  43) ;  and  again  in  the  second  com- 
mandment. {&.  XX.  5.)  David  says, 
^*  Let  us  worship,  and  bow  down,  let  us 
kneel  before  toe  "  Lord  our  Maker.'' 
(Ps.  xcv.  6.)  "  We  will  go  into  his  taber- 
nacle, and  fall  low  on  our  knees  before  his 
footstool  "  (cxxxii.  7).  Solomon  **  kneeled 
on  his  knees  "  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
with  his  hands  spread  up  to  heaven.  (1 
Kings  viii.  54.)  Ezra  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  spread  out  his  hands  vnto  God,  and 

made  his  confession.    (Em  ix.  5-15.) 
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Daniel  '^  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times 
a  day,- '  and  prayed  "  as  he  did  afore  time.*' 
(Daniel  vi.  10.)  The  holy  martyr  Stephen 
^^  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,"  praying  for  his  munlerers.  (Acts, 
vii.  60.)  So  Peter  •'  kneeled  down,  ana 
prayed  "  (Acts,  ix.  40),  and  also  St.  Paul. 
(Acts,  XX.  36;  xxi.  5.) 

That  the  posture  was  a  customary  one 
may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the 
man  beseeching  Christ  to  heal  his  son 
(Matt.  xvii.  14),  and  on  the  rich  young 
man  (Mark,  x.  17),  as  also  of  the  leper 
(Mark,  i.  40);  but  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Lord  himself,  who,  though  without 
sin,  yet  *'  kneeled  down  "  when  he  prayed 
(Luxe  xxii.  41),  cannot  but  recommend 
the  practice  to  every  devout  worshipper. 
Some  of  the  early  Christians  so  frequently 
used  this  posture  of  humility,  as  visibly  to 
wear  away  the  floor  on  which  they  kneeled ; 
and  Eusebius  says  of  St.  James,  that  he 
had,  by  the  continual  exercise  of  nis  devo- 
tions, contracted  a  hardness  on  his  knees, 
like  that  on  the  knees  of  camels.  The 
practice  was  altogether  so  common,  that 
prayer  itself  was  termed  KXiais  yo^drwi^— , 
'*  bending  the  knees."  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  out 
of  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  Lord's  day. 
and  the  joyful  season  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  did  (with  the  exception  of 
the  penitents,  who  were  denied  this  privi- 
lege) then  perform  their  whole  devotions 
standing,  instead  of  kneeling:  and  this 
custom  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  It  was 
from  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  the 
Ethiopic  and  Muscovitish  Churches  adopt- 
ed^ the  attitude  of  standing,  generally,  a 
custom  which  they  continue  to  this  day. 

Bingham  remarks  (book  xiii.  8,  4,)  that 
though  these  two  postures  of  pfayer  were 
very  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  yet  it 
was  always  esteemed  an  instance  of  great 
negligence,  or  great  perverseness,  to  inter- 
change them  unseasonably  one  for  the 
other,  that  is,  to  pray  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  the  Church  required 
standing;  or  standing  on  other  days  when 
the  rules  and  custom  of  the  Church  re- 
quired men  to  kneel.  And  therefore,  as 
the  Canons  of  Nice  and  TruUo  reflect  upon 
those  who  were  superstitiously  bent  upon 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  so  others 
with  equal  severity  complain  of  the  re- 
missness and  negligence  of  such  as  re- 
fused to  kneel  at  other  times,  when  the 
Church  appointed  it.  It  is  a  very  inde- 
cent and  irregular  thing,  says  Csssarius  of 
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Arletfy  that  when  the  deacon  cries  out, 
"  Let  us  bend  the  knee,''  the  people  should 
then  stand  erect  as  pillars  in  the  Church. 
These  were  but  small  observations  in 
themselves,  but  of  great  consequence,  we 
see,  when  (lone  perversely,  to  the  scandal 
and  disorder  of  the  Church,  whose  great 
rule  in  all  such  cases  is  that  of  the  apostle, 
*'  Let  alllhings  be  done  decently  and  in 
order." 

In  the  whole  of  the  primitive  religious 
service  there  is  not  any  circumstance 
casual ;  every  particular,  every  gesture,  is 
instructive.  In  the  presence  of  God  man 
fell  upon  his  face  to  the  ground;  and,  bv 
that  act,  humbly  confessed  his  original: 
hence  bowing  to  the  ground  is  the  ^rmal 
tDord  for  worshipping,  which  it  was  high 
treason  to  practise  toward  any  idol.  And 
when,  from  that  posture,  man  raised  him- 
self to  praise  and  to  bless  God,  he  raised 
himself  no  farther  than  the  knee,  still  so 
far  retaining  the  posture  of  humility ;  and 
from  this  posture  the  word  to  signify  bless- 
ing id  taken.  As  bowing  to  the  ground  is 
used  to  signify  worshipping,  kneeling  is 
used  to  signify  blessing. — Forbes^  Tlumghts 
on  Religion. 

Poiture  of  body  is  a  thing  which,  how 
slight  soever  it  may  now  be  thought  to  be, 
yet  is  not  without  its  moment,  if  either 
Scripture,  or  reason,  or  the  practice  of 
holy  men  may  be  our  judges.  For  if  we 
ought  to  glonfy  God  in  our  bodies,  as  well 
as  in  our  spirits;  if  we  are  forbidden  to 
bow  down  before  a  graven  imase,  lest  we 
should  thereby  be  thought  by  6od  to  im- 
part his  honor  to  it;  in  fine,  if  our  Saviour 
refused  to  fall  down,  and  worship  the 
devil,  upon  the  account  of  God's  chal- 
lenging that  honor  unto  himself;  then 
must  it  be  thought  to  be  our  duty  to  make 
use  of  such  a  posture  of  body  towards 
God,  as  may  bespeak  our  inward  reve- 
rence, and  particularly  in  prayer,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  immediate  acts  of  the 
glorification  of  him. — Towerson  on  the 
Creed. 

St.  Augustine  says,  I  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  but  so  it  is,  that  though 
these  motions  of  the  body  be  not  made 
without  a  foregoing  motion  of  the  mind, 
yet,  again,  by  the  outward  and  visible  per- 
formance oi  them,  that  more  inward  and 
invisible  one,  which  caused  them,  is  in- 
creased ;  and  so  the  affection  of  the  heart, 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  bein^  done, 
is  itself  improved  by  the  doing  of  them. — 
Aug.  dt  Cur  a  pro  Mortuis. 

xNELL.    A  bell  tolled  at  funerals. 


KYRIE  ELEISON.  The  Greek  of ''Loid 
have  mercy  '^  upon  us.  This  earnest  and 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  penitent  heart  hat, 
iVom  the  apostolic  age,  oeen  freely  incor- 

fiorated  into  the  liturgies  of  the  Chorch. 
n  our  own  it  is  of  frequent  occarrence ;  so 
frequent,  indeed,  that  exceptions  hare 
sometimes  been  taken  to  our  forms,  as 
tinctured  with  an  overbundant  sorrow  and 
self-abasement,  for  those  who  are  called 
to  be  the  sons  of  God.  The  fault,  how- 
ever, is  fortunately  on  the  right  side;  aod, 
as  Bishop  Sparrow  remarks,  on  the  Kyiie 
between  the  commandments,  if  there  be 
any  that  think  this  might  have  been  spared, 
as  being  fitter  for  poor  publicans  than 
saints,  let  them  turn  to  the  parable  of  the 
publican  and  pharisee  gomg  up  to  the 
temple  to  pray  (Luke,  xviii.),  and  there 
they  shall  receive  an  answer. 

KYRIK,  *'  0  Lord  "  (in  Church  music), 
the  vocative  of  the  Greek  word  signifying 
Lord,  with  which  word  all  the  masicu 
masses  in  the  Church  of  Rome  commence. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  be  used  sabstan- 
tively  for  the  whole  piece,  as  one  may  lay, 
a  beaut^l  Kyrie,  a  Kyrie  well  exeaUei,  ^. 

LABARUM.  The  celebrated  imperial 
standard  used  by  Constantino  the  Graat 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  a  lance, 
sheathed  in  plates  of  gold,  was  affixed,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  a  small  rod,  so  as  to 
form  the  exact  figure  of  a  cross.  From 
this  transverse  little  bar  hung  drooping  a 
sj[DaIl  purple  vail  of  the  finest  texture,  in- 
terwoven with  golden  threads,  and  starred 
with  brilliant  jewels.  Above  this  rose  ihe 
'  sacredi  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ  encir- 
cled with  a  golden  crown.  Under  this 
banner  were  his  victories  gained.  It  was 
carried  near  the  emperor,  and  defended 
specially  by  the  flower  of  nis  army. 

LAITY,  LAYMAN.  The  people  as 
distinguished  from  the  clergy.  This  dis- 
tinction was  derived  from  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  officers  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
among  the  Jews  were  distinct  from  those 
of  the  people.  And  so  it  was  among  Chris- 
tians irom  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Church.  Wherever  any  number  of  con- 
verts were  made,  as  soon  as  they  were 
capable  of  bein^  formed  into  a  church,  a 
bishop  or  a  presoyter,  with  a  deacon^  was 
ordained  to  minister  to  them,  as  Epipha- 
nius  delivers  from  the  ancient  histories  of 
the  Church. 

Every  true  Christian  Church  is  a  body 
of  men  associated  for  religious  purposes, 
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and  composed  of  two  distinct  classes, — 
the  clergy  and  the  laity :  the  clergy  espe- 
cially are  divinely  set  apart  for  sacred 
offices;  the  laity  exercising  the  duties,  and 
receiving  the  privileges  of  religion,  in  the 
midst  of  temporal  occupatione>  and  secular 
affairs.  But  the  clergy  are  thus  set  apart, 
not  for  their  own  benefit  only,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  in  general,  of  their 
lay  brethren  among  the  ret^t;  and  the 
laity  also  are  bound  to  employ  their  tem- 
poral opportunities  not  for  themselves  ex- 
clusively, but  for  the  Church  in  general, 
and  for  their  clerical  brethren  among  the 
rest.  They  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
minister  for  those  who  partake  of  the  altar; 
and  they  who  partake  of  the  altar  are 
bound  to  support  those  who  minister  at 
the  altar;  anu  this  is  one  out  of  a  thousand 
applications  of  the  general  principles  of 
communion,  and  of  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  privileges  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Compacted  by  these  reciprocal  duties 
and  privileges,  but  still  more  tnily  and 
effectually  by  ordinances  and  sacraments, 
and  by  a  divine  and  mystical  agency  which 
animates  all  with  one  spirit,  and  sanctifies 
all  with  one  grace,  clergy  and  laity  to- 
gether form  but  one  body.  The  clergy 
alone  no  more  constitute  the  Church,  either 
in  a  spiritual,  in  an  ecclesiastical,  or  in  a 
poliucal  sense,  than  do  the  laity  alone; 
and  the  Church  has  no  existence,  no  duties, 
no  rights,  no  authority,  except  as  it  is 
composed  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  It  is 
because  they  forget  this  that  we  continually 
hear  persons  speaking  of  the  Church  as  it 
were  only  an  hierarchy.  If  regulations  of 
any  kind  are  proposed  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church,  they  start  at  the  souna  as  if 
it  meant  the  aggrandizement  of  the  clergy : 
if  the  Church  is  said  to  be  in  danger,  they 
only  think  of  the  fall  of  mitres  and  the  im- 
poyerishing  of  benefices.  The  real  truth 
IS,  that  the  Church's  privilege  and  autho- 
rity belong  to  the  wnole  body,  whoever 
may  be  their  immediate  recipients  and 
executors;  and  whoever  maintains  them, 
whether  he  be  lay  or  clerical,  maintains 
his  own  rights  and  his  own  patrimony. 

And  the  part  of  the  laity  in  the  Church 
is  no  more  purely  political,  than  the  part 
of  the  clergy  is  purely  spiritual.  Nothing 
could  be  less  just  than  to  deny  to  the  laity 
a  spiritual  ckaraUtr,  although  they  are 
not  appointed  to  spiritual  offices.  The 
sacraments  which  the  ministers  distribute, 
and  the  laity  partake  with  them,  are  spiri- 
tual ;  the  one  (that  is,  holy  baptism)  ori- 
ginating, the  other  (that  is,  the  blessed 


eucharist)  continuing,  a  spiritual  character 
in  the  recipients.  The  minister  offers  up 
spiritual  lauds  and  prayers  for  his  flock. 
Lven  external  discipline  has  a  spiritual 
object,  and  would  be  both  absurd  and  un- 
just, if  exercised  over  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  spiritual  as  well 
as  visible.  And,  finally  and  principally, 
the  ever  blessed  fountain  and  stream  of  a 
true  spiritual  character,  without  whom  no 
external  sacrament  or  rite  can  be  to  any 
purpose,  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  pur- 
chased by  Christ  for  his  whole  Church ; 
and  sent  from  him  and  from  the  Father, 
not  exclusively  upon  any  order  of  men 
but  upon  all,  from  the  highest  order  of  the 
clergy  to  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  laity 
who  maintain  their  spiritual  character. 
As  the  precious  unguent  poured  upon 
Aaron's  head,  flowed  not  only  over  his  own 
beard,  but  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  cloth- 
ing; so  does  that  spiritual  stream  of  holy 
character  flow  from  the  head  of  the 
Church,  not  on  those  only  whose  office  is 
sacredy  but  on  those  also  whose  character 
is  sanctified;  not  only  upon  those  whose 
part  it  is  to  govern,  but  on  those  also  who 
must  obey  in  spiritual  things.  And  so  it 
is  that  the  mystical  temple  of  Christ 
"groweth  together  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
head;  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplietn,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body.'' 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  right  clue  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  all  Christ's  people  are 
designated  as  priests,  and  which  have  been 
perverted  into  an  authority  for  the  exer- 
cise of  clerical  functions  by  the  laity.  It 
is  the  spiritual  character ^  not  the  spiritual 
office  J  of  every  Christian,  of  which  St. 
Peter  speaks,  when  he  says:  "Ye  also,  as 
living  stones,  are  built  up,  a  spiritual  home, 
an  holy  priesthood^  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  unto  God  by  Jesus  Christ.'' 
And  again :  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation , 
a  royai  priesthood y  a  holy  nationy  a  peculiar 
people."  So  also  when  St.  John  says: 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kin^^s  and  priests  unto  God  the 
Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever ;"  and  when  Moses  de- 
clares of  the  Israelites,  as  they  typified  the 
Christian  Church,  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me 
a  kingdom  of  priests^  and  a  holy  nation.-'^ 
they  convey  an  assurance  to  us,  not  of  the 
priestly  office,  but  of  the  spiritual  charac- 
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ter  and  privileiges  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

And  it  is  as  partaking  in  this  spiritual 
character  with  them  that  the  laity  share 
with  the    clergy  in    many  other   things. 
They  have  the  same  privilege  of  the  Chn.s- 
tian  altar,  and  for  their  children  the  same 
privilege  of  the  Christian   font:  the  pro- 
mises of  God  to  them  are  the  same ;  and 
spiritual  benefits,  both  present  and  future, 
clergy    and   laiiy    share    together:   their 
duties  are  almost  all  of  them  in  common, 
varying  principally  in  the  external  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  performed :  and 
even  where  there  is  the  most  apparent  ex- 
clusion of  the  laity  from  the  ceremonial, 
they  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  the 
autnority  which  sanctions  the  ceremonial. 
It  would  be  most  wicked  and  presump- 
tuous for  a  layman  to  take  on  himself  the 
ordination  of  another,  or  the  consecration 
of  the  eucharist ;  but  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  heresy,- though  a  new  heresy,  to 
deny  that  the  uishop  and  the  priest  perform 
these  acts  with  that  authority  which   is 
Tested  in  the  Church,  as  a  society  of  faith- 
ful men,  lay  as  well  as  clerical.    It  is  in 
the  name,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the 
Church,  that  the  bishop  confirms  and  or- 
dains ;  that  the  minister  pronounces  abso- 
lution and  a  blessing;  that  discipline  is 
enforced,  and  penitents  are  restored ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  the  minister  is  the  repre- 
sentative and  instrument,  not  of  the  clergy, 
nor  of  his  individual  bishop,  but  of  the 
Church  at  large.    But  it  is  not  only  in  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  but 
in  its  responsioility  also,  that  the  laity  are 
included.    If  a  Church  fall  into  heresy,  or 
error  of  doctrine,  or  of  practice,   though 
the  hierarchy  may  be  the  chief  instigators 
and  movers  of  such  error,  yet  the  laity, 
-still    maintaining   their  communion,  are 
jiecessarily  involved  in  their  sin.     And  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  laiety  fall  into 
spiritual  error,  the  clei^y  also  are  respon- 
sible, and  involved  in  the  sin.    It  mattered 
not    whether    it  were  the  heresy  of   the 
Nicolaitanes,  or  the  religious  inaifference 
ef  the  body  of  a  Church  which  has  left  its 
first  love :  the  candlestick  was  removed, 
not  from  the  clergy  only  in  the  one  case, 
nor  ffom  the  laity  only  in  the  other,  but 
all  wepe  swept  away  together.    The  laity 
among  the  Arians  were  not  excused  be- 
cause they  left  the  Catholic  faith  in  com- 
pany with  their  bishops ;  nor  were  those  of 
the  <clergy,  who,  in  latter  days,  cast  off 
episcopal  authority    because  oi    the  cla- 
mors 4>f  the  people,  thus  justified.    God 


only  can  precisely  judge  of  the  degree  of 
sin  in  parties  thus  situated;  but  as  a  point 
of  sound  theory  in  religion  and  theology, 
the  clergy  are  concerned  in  the  errors  of 
their  fiocks :  the  laity  are  involved  in  the 
heresies  and  schisms,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical crimes  of  their  bishops  and  pastcvs. 

This  mutual  responsibility  of  clergy  and 
laity  would  result  even  from  the  principles 
of  a  civil  polity  of  the  nature  of  which  the 
Church,  as  a  society,  necessarily  partakes: 
but  they  follow  still  more  manifestly  among 
the  consequences  of  her  spiritual  union; 
and  are  plainly  stated  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  the  rules  of  which  the  Church  la 
ever  to  be  judged.  Surely  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  worus  of  Sl  Paul, 
^^  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  sufier  with  it,  or  one  member  be 
honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it; 
now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular.'' 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  matters  purely 
spiritual,  the  laity  are  very  seriously  r»- 
sponsibie  for  the  proceed ioss  of  the  Church 
as  carried  on,  well  or  ill,  by  its  appointed 
ministers.  How  greatly  they  are  tnUretted 
in  the  same  matters,  needs  not  to  be 
proved  at  much  length ;  since  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments,  the  soundness  of  doc- 
trine, the  catholicity  of  fellowship,  cer- 
tainly concern  them  quite  as  neariy  as 
the  clergy  themselves.  But  as  soon  as  we 
take  into  consideration  those  matters  in 
which  the  Church  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  civil  polity,  we  find  the  interest  of  the 
laity  in  its  regulations  so  much  increased, 
that  sometimes  they  are  even  more  nearly 
concerned  than  the  clergy  themselves.  A 
single  line  of  George  Herbert  will  illus- 
trate these  principles;  he  says, 

"The  Scriptures  bid  us  fast;  the  Cbarch  says  now.*^ 

Here  is  the  scriptural  part  (the  propriety 
and  benefit  of  fasting),  laity  and  clergy 
are  concerned  equally  :  but  so  soon  as  the 
Church  exerts  its  authority  in  the  way  of 
polity  (to  determine  the  time),  the  laity, 
upon  whose  secular  habits  a  religious  exer- 
cise makes  a  greater  incursion,  are  by  far 
the  most  concerned.  The  same  thing 
holds  in  every  rule  for  the  regulation  of 
penance  or  communion,  for  the  deter- 
mining of  the  proper  recipients  of  baptism, 
the  proper  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and 
the  like.  And  to  go  a  step  farther ;  there 
are  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
are  spiritual  only  by  accident,  and  indi- 
rectly, such  as  the  means  used  in  collect- 
ing funds  for  charitable  or  religious  pur- 
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poses,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
government  of  the  Church;  and  in  these 
the  immediate  and  direct  interest  of  the 
laity  is  altogether  paramount. 

These,  which  are  the  true  Church  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject  of  the  clerey  and 
tke  laity,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
charge  of  priestcraft  against  those  of  the 
clergy  who  enforce  sound  principles  on 
this  subject:  and  to  make  those  of  the 
laity  who  wish  to  act  up  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples which  they  profess,  feel  that  as 
churchmen  they  possess  a  sacred  character 
which  must  not  be  lightly  compromised, 
and  spiritual  privileges  which  they  may 
well  tnink  worth  contending  for,  against 
the  low  principles  of  dissenters  and  quasi- 
dissenters. — Poole  on  the  Admission  of  Lay 
Memberf  to  the  Synods  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland. 

[The  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  L.L.D.,  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  ''Genius  and  Mission 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Slates,"  thus  ably  writes  upon  *•'  the 
importance  of  the  laity  as  a  co-ordinate 
power  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
and  its  effect  as  a  corporate  element  of  the 
Church,  on  lier  genius  and  mission." 

The  actual  position  of  the  laity,  as  an 
authoritative  power  in  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  fs  in  substance  as  follows : 
In  the  vestries  they  are  always  paramount, 
with  power  to  cnoose  a  ifector,  and  to 
manage  all  the  temporalities  of  the  parish. 
The  vestrymen  and  wardens,  who  consti- 
tute the  vestry,  as  a  corporate  body,  are 
chosen  by  the  people  of  whom  the  parish 
is  composed,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  the 
people^s  representatives,  so  that  the  pa- 
rishioners constitute  the  basis  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  vestry.  In  the  parishes  and 
vestries,  the  laity  are  supreme,  the  rector, 
if  there  be  one,  acting  usually  as  chair- 
man. The  corporate  powers  and  by-laws 
of  vestries,  ma^  not  in  all  dioceses  be  uni- 
form ;  but  the  influence  of  the  laity,  both 
in  parishes  and  vestries,  is  always  para- 
mount The  diocesan  conventions  having 
authority  over  all  the  churches  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  for  legislation  and  go- 
vernment, are  composed  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  representatives  from  the  vestries, 
in  such  manner,  that  the  laity  always  hold 
a  balance  of  power  against  the  clergy, 
and  whenever  the  two  orders  come  m 
conflict,  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reasons, 
provision  is  made  for  a  small  number  of 
either  order,  varying  in  the  dioceses  from 
one  to  five,  and  always  available,  to  call 
for  a  vote  of  orders,  bj  which  means, 


each  order,  if  disposed,  has  a  negative  on 
the  action  of  the  other.  The  authority  of 
a  diocesan  convention  is  co-extensive  with 
its  jurisdiction,  for  all  internal  purposes, 
so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  le- 
gislation of  the  General  Convention. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  supreme  synod  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment over  the  whole  Church  to  the  extent  of 
her  communion  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
is  composed  of  two  houses,  namely :  the 
house  of  bishops,  and  the  house  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies — ^the  latter  being  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diocesan  conventions,  not 
to  exceed  four  of  each  order  for  each  con- 
vention. On  the  call  of  the  clerical  and 
lay  representatives  of  any  diocese,  ordina- 
narily  available,  if  desired,  the  house  is 
required  to  vote  by  orders:  in  which  case 
again,  as  in  the  diocesan  conventions,  the 
majority  of  the  lay  vote  may  be  a  negative 
on  the  vote  of  the  clergy — each  order  in 
this  case,  having  but  one  vote  for  each 
convention  represented.  In  this  way,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  laity  hold  a  balance  of 
power.  A  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses 
IS  required  for  the  validity  of  an  ^ct  of 
legislation,  by  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
each  house  has  a  negative  onHhe  ac- 
tion of  the  other.  The  practical  operation 
of  the  negative  of  the  house  of  bishops,  is 
precisely  the  same,  as  if  the  Ihree  orders 
should  sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  by  or- 
ders; and  the  negative  of  any  one  order, 
in  a  vote  by  orders,  is  as  potent  as  that  of 
any  of  the  three  orders,  (feee  Constitution, 
page  156.) 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  laity  have  a 
paramount  power  in  the  vestries,  and  a 
co-ordinate  power  in  the  diocesan  and 
general  conventions.  The  purpose  of  such 
an  organization  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  as  many  times  remarked,  or  sug- 
gested, in  this  work,  was  to  establish  her 
republican  character,  in  conformity  to  the 
genius  of  the  American  people,  and  of 
American  institutions,  as  well  as  in  con- 
formity to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  when  the  first 
synods  were  composed  not  only  of  the 
*»  Apostles  and  Elders,"  but  "  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  faithful." 

The  clergy  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  are"  not  only  content,  but  well 
pleased,  with  that  constitution,  which 
brings  the  laity  to  sit  side  by  side  with 
themselves  in  all  public  councils,  and 
which  makes  the  laity  a  co-ordinate  power 
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in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the 
Church.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  events  of  modern  times — 
certainly  for  the  Church — which  matured 
and  consummateil  this  arrangement;  and 
more  especially  as  it  is  now  placed  be- 
yond all  possibdity  of  reversal,  or  of  a  retro- 
grade movement.  It  is  a  fixed  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are 
numerous  and  diversified.  In  the  first 
place,  it  establishes  mutual  confidence 
and  a  concert  of  action  between  the  clergy 
and  laity.  The  latter  have  no  jealousy  of 
the  former,  and  can  have  none,  because 
they  know  their  own  position  in  the 
Church  is  one  of  paramount  influence. 
Ne.\t,  it  commends  the  Church  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  as  a  re- 
publican institution.  All  can  see,  that 
such  is  its  character,  firmly  and  immuta- 
bly established.  This  is  a  fact,  and  a  re- 
lation of  supreme  importance.  In  the  third 
place,  it  gives  to  the  Church  all  the  benefit 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  talents  of  the 
laity  in  legislation  and  government.  The 
Church,  in  her  present  position  and  rela- 
tions to  the  public,  and  to  the  world,  re- 
quires statesmen  of  the  highest  order  in 
the  formation  and  extension  of  her  code ; 
and,  foMunately,  she  has  such  men  within 
her  pale,  who  are  also  found  in  her  public 
councils. 

It  is  no  li4>el  on  the  character  of  clergy- 
men, to  recognise  the  fact,  which  is  unde- 
niable, that  they  are  generally  less  practi- 
cal in  worldly  affairs  than  laymen.  It 
results  from  the  very  nature  of  their  profes- 
sional pursuits.  Their  function  is,  to  think 
and  discourse  of  the  future  world,  more 
than  of  the  present.  They  are  more  su- 
blimated in  their  views  and  feelings,  and 
are  sometimes  found  highly  imagmative. 
But  the  entire  legislation  of  the  Church 
falls  within  the  province  of  practical  men, 
of  statesmanlike  views,  who  are  more 
commonly  found  among  laymen  than 
among  clergymen.  Laymen  are  indispen- 
sable as  a  balancing  power,  often  as  a 
check,  always  as  an  auxiliary  in  handling 
the  temporal  economy  of  a  religious  com- 
monwealth.— On  the  19ih  of  April,  1529, 
the  Diet  of  Spires  passed  an  ordinance, 
designed  to  put  down  Luther  and  the 
Reformers;  whereupon,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  three  Dukes 
of  Lunenburg,  in  all,  six  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  fourteen  representatives  of  impe- 
rial cities,  all  laymen^  made  their  solem 


PROTEST  against  this  ordinance;  whence 
the  name  of  Protestants,  it  was  the 
action  of  laymen^  that  ^ve  name  to  this 
grand  column  of  Christendom — to  this 
mighty  host  of  brave  hearts,  deyoted  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  Thanks  to  God,  we  beliew 
there  is  a  reliable  virtue  for  sach  a  crisis, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  laity  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.  If  needs  be.  we  doubt 
not,  they  would  reassert  the  solemn  Pio- 
TEST  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  of  his  as* 
sociates,  as  made  in  1529;  the  form  of 
which  would  naturally  be  against  the  in- 
troduction and  progress  of  Romanism  in  the 
Church  of  which  they  are  members.] 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  Certain  arti- 
cles so  called  because  they  were  drawn 
up  at  Lambeth  in  the  year  1595,  by  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

It  appears  that  towards  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  errors  of  Cal- 
vinism had  spread  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  These  errors  were  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  most  learned  divines 
of  Cambridge.  But  the  opponents  of  Cal- 
vinism were  denounced  as  persons  addicted 
to  popery ;  and  the  heads  of  houses  ven- 
tured to  censure  one  divine  because  he 
denied  some  points  of  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
and  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Calvin,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  others.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  and  some  other  bishops,  were  inclined 
to  take  part  with  the  heads  of  hooses  at 
Cambridge,  and,  adhering  to  the  pc^nlar 
side,  to  condemn  the  orthodox  divines. 
They  met  together  at  Lambeth  palace, 
and  there  Archbishop  Whitffift,  Dr.  Vau- 
ghan,  elect  of  Bangor,  Dr.  I^letcher,  elect 
of  London,  Dr.  Trindell,  dean  of  Ely.  and 
the  Calvinistic  divines  from  Carabndge, 
digested  under  the  nine  following  heads 
what  are  called  the  Lambeth  Articles: 

"  1.  God  hath  from  eternity  predesti- 
nated certain  persons  to  life,  and  hath 
reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death.  2. 
The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predesti- 
nation unto  life  is  not  the  foresight  of 
faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works, 
or  of  anything  that  is  in  the  persons  pre- 
destinated:  but  the  alone  will  of  Ctod's 
good  pleasure.  3.  The  predestinate  are  a 
predetermined  and  certam  number,  which 
can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased.  4. 
Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation 
shall  inevitably  be  condemned  on  account 
of  their  sins.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and 
justifying  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  God  justi- 
fying, is  not  extinguished,  doth  not  ut- 
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terly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the 
elect,  either  finally  or  totally.  6.  A  true 
believer,  that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with 
justifying  faith,  is  certified  by  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
and  that  he  shall  be  everlastingly  saved 
by  Christ.  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed, 
is  not  imparted,  is  not  granted  to  all  men, 
by  which  they  may  be  saved  if  they  will. 
8.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ, 
unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the 
Father  draw  him;  and  all  men  are  not 
drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they  may 
come  to  his  Son.  9.  It  is  not  in  the  will 
or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved." 

These  articles,  asserting  the  most  offen- 
sive of  the  Calvin istic  position,  were  not 
accepted  by  the  Church,  and  consequently 
were  of  no  authority,  although  they  were 
employed  at  the  time  to  silence  those  by 
authority  against  whom  argument  could 
not  prevail.  The  prelates  who  drew  them 
up  acted  without  authority,  for  they  were 
not  assembled  in  a  synod.  A  lynod  is  an 
assembly  of  bishops  and  presbyters  duly 
convened.  In  this  instance  there  was  no 
convention.  The  meeting  was  a  mere 
private  conference  ;  and  the  decision  was 
of  no  more  weight  than  the  charge  of  a 
bishop  delivered  without  a  consultation 
with  his  clergy,  which  is  only  the  ex- 
pression of  a  private  opinion,  it  may  be 
that  even  of  an  Arian  or  Sabellian ;  and 
which,  though  heard  with  respect,  is  only 
to  be  treated  as  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual, until  the  clergy  have  officially  re- 
ceived it  as  orthodox :  it  was  to  be  received 
with  respect,  and  examined  with  reference 
not  to  the  authority  with  which  it  was 
given,  but  according  to  its  merits.  There 
can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  absence  of 
Calvinism  from  the  thirty-nine  articles 
than  the  fact,  that  the  very  persons  who 
were  condemning  the  orthodox  for  inno- 
vation, were  compelled  to  invent  new 
articles  before  they  could  make  our  Church 
Calvinistic.  The  conduct  of  the  archbishop 
gave  much  offence  to  many  pious  persons, 
and  especially  to  the  queen ;  and  this  at- 
tempt to  introduce  Calvinism  into  our 
Church  entirely  failed. 

LAMMAS  DAY.  A  fesUval  of  the 
Romish  Church,  otherwise  called  St.  Peter's 
chains,  or  St.  Peter  in  the  fetters,  in  me- 
mory of  the  imprisonment  of  that  apostle. 
Two  derivations  have  been  given  of  the 
name  Lammas.  1st.  The  literal  sense, 
arising  from  a  ludicrous  notion  of  the 
vulgar,  that  St  Peter  was  patron  of  the 
Lambs,  from  our  Saviour's  words  to  him, 
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'^'  Feed  my  Lambs."  2.  From  a  Saxoa 
word,  meaning  ^^  Loaf-mass,^'  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  on 
this  day  (August  1)  an  oblation  of  loaves 
made  of  new  wheat,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
their  new  corn. 

LAMPADARY.  An  ofiicer  in  tlje  an- 
cient church  of  Constantinople ;  so  called, 
because  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the 
lamps  of  the  church  were  lighted,  and  to 
carry  a  taper  before  the  emperor,  the 
empress,  and  the  patriarch,  when  they 
went  to  church,  or  in  procession.  The 
taper,  borne  before  the  emperor,  was  en- 
compassed with  several  golden  circles  re- 
presenting crowns:  those  carried  before 
the  empress  and  patriarch  had  but  one. 
These  tapers  were  emblematical,  and  sig- 
nified that  these  illustrious  personages 
were  to  enlighten  the  rest  of  the  worid  by 
the  splendor  of  their  virtues. 

LANTERN.  The  central  tower  of  a 
cross  church,  when  it  is  open  over  the 
cross.  This  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
vernacular  term  for  such  a  tower.  Thus, 
William  de  Cambre  says  of  Bishop  Skir- 
law,  "  Magnam  partem  campanilis,  vulgo 
lantern,  ministerii  Eboracensis  construxit.^^ 

LAPSE.  When  a  patron  neglects  to 
present  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice  in  his 
gift,  within  six  months  after  its  vacancy, 
the  benefice  lapses  to  the  bishop :  and  it 
he  does  not  collate  within  six  months,  it 
lapses  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  he  neglects 
to  collate  within  six  months,  it  lapses  to 
the  queen. 

LAPSED.  Those  persons  were  so  called, 
who  in  time  of  persecution  denied  the  faith 
of  Christ  ;  but  again,  on  persecution  ceas- 
ing, sought  reconciliation  and  church  com- 
munion. 

The  discipline  with  which  such  persons 
were  visited  included  a  long  absence  from 
the  holy  eucharist,  which  however  was  not 
denied  them  in  case  of  extreme  illness. 
And  the  maternal  solicitude  of  the  Church 
for  her  sons  was  so  great,  that  when  dan- 
gerous sickness  was  prevalent,  or  when 
another  persecution  seemed  to  impend,  it 
somewhat  relaxed  the  rule.  This  is  espe- 
cially shown  in  the  conduct  and  writings 
of  St.  Cyprian ;  in  whose  times  the  case 
of  the  lapsed  was  brought  before  the 
Church,  by  circumstances,  more  fully,  and 
was  also  more  clearly  determined,  than  it 
had  been  before.  One  of  his  most  cele- 
brated tracts  refers  especially  to  their  case. 

Different  circumstances  gave  to  different 
individuals  of  the  lapsed  the  names  of 
Sacrificaii,  Thurijkati,  and  Libellatid.    (See 
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these  words.)  The  Traditoref  were  not 
held  wholly  free  from  the  crime  of  the 
lapsed.     (See  Traditors.) 

Those  who  absolutely  and  for  ever  fell 
away  were  classed  by  the  Church  as 
heathens^  and  had  of  course  no  ecclesias- 
tical yosition,  however  low. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS.  Under  thi^ 
head,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
under  the  article  on  Councils ,  we  shall 
include  all  the  councils  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

Lateran  (L)  in  the  year  1123.  It  was 
convened  by  Pope  Calixtns  II.,  who  pre- 
sided in  person,  and  consisted  of  300 
bishops.  It  decreed  that  investiture  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities  was  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  practice 
of  secular  princes  giving  such  investiture 
was  an  usurpation.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  also  decreed. 

Lateran  (II.)  in  1 139,  composed  of  nearly 
1000  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of 
Pope  Innocent  II.  It  decided  on  the  due 
election  of  this  pope,  and  condemned  the 
errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia. 

Lateran  (III.)  in  1 179.  At  this  council, 
with  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  their  head, 
302  bishops  condemned  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  "  errors  and  impieties'' 
of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 

Lateran  (IV.)  in  1215,  composed  of  412 
bishops,  under  Innocent  111.,  had  for  its 
objects  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  extirpation 
of  heresy. 

Lyons  (I.)  in  1245,  consisting  of  140 
bishops,  and  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  ihe  Crusades,  restoring  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  dethroning  Fre- 
derick 11.,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  was 
also  decreed  at  this  council  that  cardinals 
should  wear  red  hats. 

Lyons  (II.)  in  1274.  There  were  500 
bishopf^  and  about  1000  inferior  clergy 
present.  Its  principal  object  was  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Vienne  in  Gaul,  1311,  consisting  of 
300  bishops,  who  were  convoked  to  sup- 
press the  Knights  Templars,  condemn 
those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  and 
assist  the  Christians  in  Palestine. 

Constance,  in  1414-1418.  The  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  pope,  20  princes,  3  40 
counts,  more  than  20  cardinals,  7  patri- 
archs, 20  archbishops,  91  bishops,  600 
other  clerical  dignitaries,  and  about  4000 
priests,  were  present  at  this  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  was  occa- 


sioned by  the  divisions  and  cooteels  that 
had  arisen  about  the  afiairs  of  the  ChuicL 
From  1305-1377,  the  popes  had  resided 
at  Avignon;  but  in  1378,  Gregory  XL 
removed  the  papal  seat  back  to  Aome: 
after  his  death,  the  French  and  Italian 
cardinals  could  not  agree  upon  a  soe- 
cessor,  and  so  each  party  chose  its  own 
candidate.  This  led  to  a  schism,  which 
lasted  forty  years.  Indeed,  when  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  othenk 
To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  to 
stop  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Hoss, 
Sigismund  went  in  person  to  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  and  (as  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  used  to  say,  in  jest,  pef- 
forming  the  part  of  the  beadle  of  the 
Roman  empire)  summoned  a  general 
council.  The  pretended  heresies  of  Wick- 
lifTe  and  Huss  were  condemned,  and  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  assoratices  of 
safety  giv^n  him  by  the  emperor,  was 
burnt,  July  6.  1415*  and  his  friend  and 
companion,  Jerome,  of  Prague,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  May  30,  14 f6.  The  three 
popes  were  formally  deposed,  and  Martin 
V.  was  legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  St 
Peter. 

Basle,  1431,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  cardinal  legate  Juliano  Csesarini  of 
St.  Angelo,  after  holding  not  fewer  than 
forty-five  sessions,  terminated  its  labors, 
May  16,  1443.     Its  objects,  which  were 

f»artly  attained,  were  to  extirpate  heresies, 
imit  the  power, of  the  pope,  effect  are- 
formation  of  the  clergy,  and  consolidate 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  Its  decrees 
are  not  admitted  into  any  of  the  Roman 
collections,  and  are  considered  of  no  au- 
thority by  the  Roman  lawyers.  They  are, 
however,  recognised  in  points  of  canon 
law  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  though 
some  later  concordats  have  modified  the 
application  of  them,  they  have  never  been 
formally  or  entirely  annulled. 

Florence,  1439-1442.  It  was  composed 
of  141  bishops,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  effected  a  renunciation  of  schi.sm  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  an  abjuration 
of  heresy  on  the  part  of  the  Arminians. 

Lateran  (V.)  in  1512,  convened  by  Pope 
Julius  II.,  to  oppose  another  held  by  nine 
cardinals  of  high  rank  the  year  before  at 
Pisa,  with  a  view  to  bridle  his  wild  ani- 
mosity, turbulence,  and  contumacy.  It 
declared  that  council  schismatic,  abolished 
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the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  Roman  see. 

Trenty  convoked  and  opened  by  Paul  III. 
in  1545;  continued  under  Julius  III.,  and, 
after  numerous  interruptions,  brought  to 
a  close  in  1563,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IV.  Its  object  was  professedly  to 
reform  ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  really  to 
counteract  and  crush  the  Reformation. 
(See  Trtnt.) 

LATITUDINARIANS.  Certain  divines 
BO  called  from  the  latitude  of  their  princi- 
ples. The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  some 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
were  attached  to  the  Enslish  establish- 
ment, as  such,  but  regarded  episcopacy, 
and  forms  of  public  worship,  as  among  the 
things  indifferent.  They  would  not  ex- 
clude from  their  communion  those  who 
differed  from  them  in  those  paiticulars. 
Many  of  the  latitudinarian  divines  com- 
menced as  Calvinists,  and  ended  as  So- 
cinians. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  (See  Mm'- 
monists.) 

LATRIA.     (See  Dulia) 

LAUDS.  The  service  which  followed 
next  after  the  noctum  was  so  designated 
before  the  Reformation.  The  lauds  are 
now,  in  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
merged  in  the  matins. 

LAUDS,  in  Church  music,  hymns  of 
praise. 

LAURA.  A  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  little  cells  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  in  which  the  hermits  of  ancient 
times  lived  together  in  a  wilderness. 
These  hermits  did  not  live  in  community, 
but  each  monk  provided  for  himself  in  his 
distinct  cell.  Tne  most  celebrated  Lauras 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  were  in 
Palestine ;  as  the  Laura  of  St.  Euthyrous, 
St.  Saba,  the  Laura  of  the  Towers,  &c. 

LAVACRUM.    {See  Piscina.) 

LAY-BAPTISM.  (See  Bafaism.)  Bap- 
tism  administered  by  persons  not  in  holy 
orders,  t.  e,  by  laymen. 

ft  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Church  of 
GrOD,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  execute 
any  function  of  the  ministry,  till  he  has 
been  lawfully  invested  with  the  ministerial 
office.  It  is  also  confessed  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministry.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  none  have  a  riffht  to  administer  bap- 
tism, but  those  holding  ministerial  autho- 
rity. Here,  then^  there  can  be  no  dispute ; 
laymen  have  no  right  to  baptize.  But 
what  if  they  should  baptize  in  spite  of  this 
virtual  interdict?   Is  there  any  force  or 


validity  in  an  act  done  in  open  violation  of 
a  fixed  principle  of  the  Church?  Here 
is  the  important  question  of  the  contro- 
versy— the  very  "pith  of  the  matler;" 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  in- 
quiry:— Suppose  that  a  layman  has  no 
right  to  baptize,  has  he  also  no  ability? 
The  distinction  between  these  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  view.  A  man  may  have 
abiliiy  to  do  an  action  without  the  right  to 
exercise  that  ability,  and  so  tnce  versa. 
And  again,  a  citizen  may  bo  in  full  pos- 
session of  intellectual  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations for  a  public  office:  but  without 
either  right  or  ability  to  perfonn  the  au- 
thoritative acts  of  such  an  office,  till  these 
are  conferred  upon  him  by  the  superior 
power.  Whence  then  does  a  layman  de- 
rive any  ability  to  baptize?  We  do  not 
here  mean  the  ability  to  perform  the  phy- 
sical acts  of  reciting  the  form,  and  pouring 
the  water  (for  these  are  in  every  one's 
powerj,  but  that  of  standing  as  God'S 
agent  in  effecting  *^  a  death  unto  sin,  and 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness  ;*'  in  con- 
ferring remission  of  sins,  and  declaring 
that  "  hereby,^^  in  this  very  act  of  usurp- 
ation, ^'children  of  wrath  are  made  the 
children  of  grace.''  How  can  any  one, 
not  a  lawful  minister,  possess  ability  to 
this  extent?  With  all  humility,  we  reply, 
that  we  know  not,  unless  the  sacrament 
work  ex  opere  operato :  and  thus  the  Romish 
Church  is  in  so  far  consistent  in  allowing 
midwives  and  others  to  baptize.  She 
does  believe  that  the  sacrament  works 
ex  opere  operaio;  but  is  it  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  the  extremes  of  ultra  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanism  should  here  meet  ? 
If  a  layman  should  perform  the  external 
part  ot  ordination,  confirmation,  absolu- 
tion, consecration  of  the  euchari.st,  &c.,  we 
agree  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  null 
and  void,  because  he  has  no  power  over 
the  internal  and  spiritual  part  of  such 
offices.  If  baptism,  therefore,  be  anything 
more  than  an  extemal  ceremony,  the  same 
conclusion  would  seem  to  follow,  for  any- 
thing we  can  leara  from  Scripture  to  the 
contrary.  We  have  no  proof  that  Christ 
ever  promised  to  sanction  lay  baptism  ;  or 
that  he  conferred  the  power  of  baptizing 
on  any  but  the  clergy ;  or  that  the  apostles 
ever  imparted  it  to  any  other  but  clergy; 
or  that  Christ  ever  pledged  himself  to 
bind  or  loose  in  heaven  what  laymen  might 
bind  or  loose  on  earth.  To  say  the  least, 
then,  there  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  spiritual  efiiectofbaptisms administered 
by  tnose  whom  neither  the  head  of  the 
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Church,  nor  his  apostles,  ever  commis- 
sioned to  baptize.  This  appears  to  us  a 
manifest  result  of  the  principle  from  which 
we  started:  and  unless  that  principle  be 
preserved,  we  see  not  how  the  integrity  of 
the  Church  can  be  maintained,  or  how  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  ministry 
can  be  asserted,  or  why,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency,  there  should  be  any 
ministry  at  all.  For,  if  it  be  granted  that 
though  laymen  have  no  right  to  perform 
priestly  otfices,  if  yet,  they  choose,  they 
can  perform  them:  t.  e.  their  usurped 
acts  are  ratified  in  heaven,  equally  with 
those  of  an  empowered  ministry:  this  is 
to  overlum  the  very  foundations  of  apos- 
tolic order;  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their 
divine  commission,  or  to  effectually  neu- 
tralize it;  and,  finally,  to  reduce  their 
office,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  to  the 
low  rank  of  a  mere  literary  profession  or 
ecclesiastical  employment. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  the  principle  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ministry  rests.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  we  are 
struck  with  an  apparent  contrariety.  In 
very  early  times,  the  baptisms  of  laymen, 
and  of  degraded  or  schismatical  priests, 
were  not  m  all  cases  repeated,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  like  8t 
Cyprian,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
strictest  view  of  their  invalidity.  That 
such  baptisms  were  suffered  to  pass  in  the 
century  next  after  the  apostles,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove;  and  in  the  succeeding 
age  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  only 
tolerated  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
Still  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  lay  baptisms  have 
occurred  in  the  Church,  and  in  such  cases 
^  rebaptization  was  not  always  thought 
necessary. 

How,  then,  could  the  Church  vindicate 
herself  in  a  procedure  which  seemed  sub- 
versive of  one  of  her  cardinal  principles? 
for,  at  first  sight,  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency appears  inevitable ;  and  yet,  as  every 
tyro  knows,  the  ancient  Church  was  tena- 
cious of  her  rights,  and  exact  in  her  ad- 
ministration, almost  to  a  proverb.  To  us, 
the  key  to  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
this.  While  the  Church  acknowledged  no 
authority  in  laymen  to  baptize,  yet  if  they 
did  go  through  the  regular  forms,  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  sacrament  was  actually 
performed.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  whether  the  element  of 
water  was  applied,  and  whether  this  was 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  TRiMirr. 


On  proof  of  this,  the  concesuon  was  made 
that  80  far  baptism  had  been  given.  But 
while  the  Church  allowed  that  laymen 
could  perform  the  external  part  of  baptism, 
she  seems  to  have  deniea  altogether  that 
they  could  communicate  ita  spiritml 
graces  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  lay  baptism  was  never  esteemed  pe^ 
feet,  complete,  and  without  defect,  t.  e. 
valid  both  m  its  external  and  internal  parts. 
A  person  so  baptized,  on  returning  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  or  on  application  for 
admittance  to  its  higher  privileges,  was  re- 
ceived without  the  repetition  of  the  ezt^^ 
nal  part  of  the  initiatory  sacrament,  but 
was  endued  with  remission  and  the  Holt 
Spirit,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's 
hands  in  confirmation,  these  spiritual  gifia 
bein^  those  which  were  wanting  in  the 
applicant's  lay  baptism.  Now,  if  this 
were  so,  the  Church  stands  clear  of  any 
charge  of  inconsistency ;  nay,  more,  slie 
exhibits  her  adherence  to  pnnciple  in  the 
strongest  light,  by  treating  lay  baptism  as 
a  mere  form  of  that  sacrament,  "  withoot 
the  power  thereof."  This,  we  think,  was 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church.  And 
though  confirmation  is  an  ordinance  dis- 
tinct from  baptism,  yet  it  always  preserved 
a  closer  alliance  with  that  sacrament  than 
with  the  holy  eucharist,  being  anciently 
given  either  in  immediate  connexion  with 
baptism,  or  at  a  period  very  .little  subse- 
quent to  it. 

So  far  as  the  irregular  baptism  of  here* 
tics  and  schismatics  were  concerned,  it  is 
incontestible  that  the  compensating  prac- 
tice just  referred  to  was  very  generally 
adopted.  And  that  confirmation  was  given, 
in  such  cases,  not  only  for  the  conferring  of 
its  own  proper  graces,  but  also  with  the 
direct  object  of  correcting  the  deficiencies 
of  a  previous  baptism,  is  manifest  from 
the  language  of  early  writers.  Leo,  in 
writing  to  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Aquileia, 
remarks,  ^^  that  such  as  received  baptism 
from  heretics  *  *  *  were  to  be  received 
only  by  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
imposition  of  hands,  and  that  because 
they  had  before  only  received  the  firm 
of  baptism,  without  the  sanctifying  power 
of  it."  St.  Augustine  "  supposes,"  says 
Bingham,  '^  that  they  who  are  thus  bap- 
tized received  the  outward  visible  sacra- 
ment, but  not  the  invisible,  eternal,  sancti- 
fying grace  of  the  Spirit."  These  graces, 
^^  heretics  and  schismatics  were  not  sup- 
posed qualified  to  give,  nor  they  who  de- 
sired baptism  at  their  hands  qualified  to 
receive,  till  they  returned  with  repentance 
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and  charity  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  it  was  ordered  in  the  office  of  private  bap- 
again  ;  and  then  the  Church,  by  imposi-  tism,  that  they  "that  be  present  shall  call 
lion  of  hands,  and  invocation  of  the  Holt  upon  God  for  his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord's 
Spirit,  might  obtain  for  them  those  bless-  prayer,  if  the  time  will  suffer,  and  then 
ings  and  graces  which  might  have  been  one  of  ihem  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip 
had  in  baptism,  &c.  This  was  the  general  him  in  water,  or  poor  water  upon  him, 
sense  of  the  Church ;  for  which  reason  saying,'^  &c.  But  the  rubric  now  stands 
they  appointed  that  imposition  of  hands  altered  thus :  '*'  First  let  the  minister  of  the 
should  oe  given  to  such  as  returned  to  the  parish  (or  in  his  absence  any  other  lawfid 
Church,  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace  of  the  minister  that  can  be  procured)  with  them 
Holt  Ghost  for  them  by  prayer,  which  that  are  present  call  upon  God  and  say  the 
they  wanted  before,  as  having  received  Lord's  prayer,  and  so  many  of  the  collects 
baptism  from  those  who  had  no  power  to  appointed  to  be  said  before  in  the  form  of 
give  the  Holt  Ghost.  Innocent  says,  that  puolic  baptism,  as  the  time  and  present 
•*  their  ministrations  were  defective  in  this,  exigence  will  suffer.  And  then  the  child 
that  they  could  not  give  the  Holt  Ghost;  being  named  by  some  one  that  is  present, 
and  therefore  such  as  were  baptized  by  the  minister  shall  throw  water  upon  it, 
them  were  imperfect,  and  were  to  be  re-  saying,"  &c.  This  would  seem  to  show  a 
ceived  with  imposition  of  hands,  that  they  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  pre- 
might  thereby  ootain  the  grace  of  the  Holt  vent  laymen  from  baptizing^  though  it  at- 
Ghost."  "  This,''  adds  Bingham,  "  was  taches,  of  course,  sucn  great  importance 
the  true  and  only  method  of  supplying  the  to  this  holy  sacrament,  that  she  permits 
defects  of  heretical  baptism,  as  is  evident  any  lawful  minister,  i.  e.  any  minister  of 
from  all  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  the  Church,  to  officiate  on  such  an  occa- 
use  of  the  sacred  unction,  which  was  join-  sion,  even  though  in  another  man's  parish, 
ed  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  Having  now  given  the  reader  an  ab- 
to  implore  the  grace  of  remission  of  sins,  g^ract  of  the  state  of  this  question,  we 
and  the  other  gifts  of  the  Holt  Spirit,  leave  him  to  judge  as  well  as  he  can, 
which  were  wanting  before.''  Confirma-  where  lies  the  preponderance  of  truth, 
tion  was  therefore  regarded  as  supplying  and  the  place  of  greatest  safely.  That  the 
all  that  was  deficient  m  the  unauthorized  lawfully  ordained  ministers  of  Chiust 
baptism  of  heretics  and  schismatics;  and  have  the  power  and  right  of  administer- 
though  less  is  said  about  the  usurped  bap-  jng  true  baptism,  is  inconteslible.  Whether 
tisms  of  orthodox  laymen,  yet  analogy  any  others  possess  the  like  power,  we  shall 
would  lead  us  to  judge  that  a  resort  was  know  and  acknowledge,  when  they  pro- 
had  to  the  same  expedient  to  relieve  their  ^uce  their  commission  to  "go  and  teach 
imperfection.  Thus  much  we  know,  that  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Church  stood  firmly  on  princi-  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
pie,  and  yet  that  laymen  sometimes  bap-  Hqlt  Ghost  " 

tized,  in  direct  defiance  of  that  principle,  LAY-BROTHERS,  among  the  Roman- 

and  in  such  ca«>s  tl.e  external  part  wm  .            ^   serrants  of  a  convent, 

frequently  not   repeated:    therefore,    by  /    ,     ,     .                       ,.rr          v  v 

some  process,  this  imperfect  baptism  was  ,  ^  hy-brotker  wears  a  different  habit 

legalized  and  consummated,  and  we  read  from  that  of  the  religious:  he  never  epters 

of  no  other  such  process  than  that  just  ^nto  the  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the  chap- 

gjated  ^^'*'    "®  *^  "°'  ^^  ^"y  orders,  nor  make.<« 

In  the  Church  of  England  there  is  some  any  vow,  except  of  constancy  and  obe- 

diversity  both  of  opinion  and  practice  with  dience.    He  is  employed  in  the  temporal 

respect  to  lay-baptisms.    By  some  per-  concerns  of  the  convent,  and  has  the  care 

sons  they  are  regarded  as  valid ;  by  others,  of  the  kitchen,  gate,  &c. 

as  imperfect,  tillratified  by  confirmation,  The  institution  of  lay-brothers  began  in 

or  by  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  form;  by  the   eleventh  century.    The  persons,  on 

a  third  cla.<»,  as  totally  invalid.    From  the  whom  this  title  and  office  were  conferred, 

time  of  Augustine,  the  first  archbishop  of  were  too  ignorant  to  become  clerks,  and 

Canterbury,  till  that  of  Archbishop  Ban-  therefore  applied    themselves  wholly  to 

croft,  in    the  reign  of  James  I.,  lay-bap-  bodily  work,  in  which  they  expressed  that 

tisms  were  recognised  in  our  Church ;  but  zeal  for  reli^on,  which  could   not  exert 

they  were  baptisms  by  authorized  persons,  itself  in  spiritual  exercises, 

persons  who  had  received  epist^opal  license  In  the  Jiunneries  there  are  also  lay-sisters j 

for  the  act.    In  the  reign  of  £award  VL,  who  are  retained  in  the  convents  for  the 
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service  of  the  minsy  in  like  manner  as  the 
lay-brothers  are  for  that  of  the  monks. 

LAY-ELDERS.  After  Calvin  had  set- 
tled the  presbyterian  form  of  government 
at  Geneva,  and  that  model  was  followed 
elsewhere,  laymen  were  admitted  into  a 
share  or  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  under  the  denomination  of  lay- 
elders.  This  sort  of  officers  was  utterly 
unknown  in  the  Church  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  now  admitted  only 
where  the  presbyterian  government  ob- 
tains. 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  (See  Impo- 
sition  of  Hands.) 

LEA(;UE,  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND 
COVENANT.  (See  Covenant.)  This  was 
a  compact  established  in  1643,  to  form  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  Scottish  and 
English  Presbyterians.  Those  who  took 
it  pledged  themselves,  without  respect  of 
persons,  to  endeavor  the  "  extirpation  of 
popery  and  prelacy  (i.  e.  church  govern- 
ment by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chan- 
cellors and  commissaries,  deans,  deans 
and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism, 
profaneness,  and  whatever  shall  be  founa 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power 
of  godliness."  It  was  opposed  by  the 
parliament  and  assembly  at  Westminster, 
and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  in  1645.  In  1650, 
Charles  II.,  under  compulsion  and  hypo- 
critically, declared  his  approbation  of  it. 
The  league  was  ratified  by  parliament  in 
1651,  and  subscription  required  of  every 
member.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  voted 
illegal  by  parliament.     (See  Covenant.) 

LECfURER.  Long  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation persons  were  appointed  to  read 
lectures,  chiefly  on  the  schoolmen,  before 
the  universities.  Hence  they  were  called 
lecturei's.  From  the  universities  they 
passed  into  monasteries,  and  eventually 
mto  parishes :  either  upon  the  settlement 
of  a  stipend  to  support  them,  or  upon  vo- 
luntary contribution  of  the  inhabitants  un- 
der the  license  of  the  bishop.  The  lec- 
ture in  parish  churches  was  nothing  more 
than  a  sermon,  extra  ordinenij  as  being  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  incumbent,  and 
therefore  delivered  nt  such  times  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  ministrations.  Although 
lecturers  were  continued  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  we  read  of  Travers  being  eve- 
ning lecturer  at  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  first  injunction  respecting 
them  is  in  the  canons  of  James  I.    lu  the 


year  1604  directions  for  their  conduct  were 
issued  by  Archbishop  Bancroft;  and  in 
1622  the  Primate  Abbot  enjoined  that  no 
lecturer  ^^ should  preach  upon  Sundays  and 
holydays  in  the  afternoon,  but  npon  some 
part  of  the  catechism,  or  some  text  taken 
out  of  the  creed,  Lord's  prayer,  or  ten 
commandments.'^  At  this  period  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  numerous;  but 
about  the  year  1626,  their  numbers  were 
much  increased  by  twelve  persons  having 
been  le^lly  empowered  to  purchase  im- 
propriations belonging  to  laymen,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  they  were  allowed  to 
provide  parishes,  where  the  cler^  were 
not  qualified  to  preach,  with  preaching 
ministers,  or  lecturers.  The  power  thas 
granted  to  the  feoffees  of  the  impropria- 
tions, ostensibly  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
was  soon  abused,  and  made  ;:  handle  of 
Puritanism  by  the  appointment  of  unor- 
thodox preachers.  Dr.  Heylin,  in  an  act 
sermon,  preached  at  Oxford,  first  pointed 
out  the  evil  of  this  new  society.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1633,  Archbishop  Laud  procured 
a  bill  to  be  exhibited  by  the  attorne^'-gene- 
ral  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the 
feoffees,  wherein  they  were  charged  with 
diverting  the  charity  wherewith  they  were 
entrusted  to  other  uses,  by  appointing  a 
morning  lecturer,  a  most  violent  Puritan, 
as  Clarendon  also  witnesses,  to  St  Antho- 
lin's  Church,  London,  where  no  preacher 
was  required ;  and  generally  nominating 
nonconformists  to  their  lectureships.  These 
charges  having  been  established,  the  court 
condemned  their  proceedings,  as  dange- 
rous to  the  Church  and  state,  at  the  same 
time  pronouncing  the  gifts  and  feoffments 
made  to  such  uses  illegal;  and  so  dis- 
solved the  same,  confiscating  the  money 
to  the  king's  use.  But  this  judgment  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired  effect; 
since  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
three  years  afterwards  (1636),  certifying 
that  lecturers  were  very  freauent  in  Suffolk, 
and  many  of  them  set  up  by  private  gen- 
tlemen, without  either  consulting  the  or- 
dinary, or  observing  the  canons  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church.  The  lecturers  in 
the  country  were  also  said  to  run  riot,  and 
live  wide  of  discipline.  In  1C37,  therefore, 
Laud  proceeded  with  increased  rigor  against 
them,  and  obtained  the  king's  instructions 
for  prohibiting  all  lecturers  preaching,  who 
refused  to  say  the  Common  Prayer  in 
hood  and  surplice — a  vestment  which,  be- 
ing considered  by  them  as  a  rag  of^  po- 
pery, they  'refused  to  wear.  So  there 
seems  every  reason  to  coincide  with  the 
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Bishop  of  London  in  his  late  charge, 
i^herein  he  assigns  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
use of  the  surplice  in  preaching  to  these 
lecturers.  They  also  introduced  the  after- 
noon sermon,  and  thus,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  were  the  first  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  venerable  custom  of  cate- 
chising. When  in  1641  the  revenues  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  deans  and  chap- 
ters were  confiscated,  the  advowsons  and 
impropriations  belonging  to  them  were 
employed  in  providing  lecturers,  who,  un- 
der the  garb  of  superior  sanctity,  turned 
religion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  fac- 
tion. For  these,  their  innovations,  their 
avarice,  and  their  faction,  lecturers  have 
been  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  Selden 
in  his  Table  Talk. 

After  the  Restoration  their  evil  influence 
was  sufficiently  cfuarded  against  by  the  act 
of  uniformity,  which  enacts  that  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  or  received  as  a  lecturer, 
unless  he  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
ihe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  the 
use  of  all  the  rites,  ceremonies,  forms,  and 
orders  therein  contained.  It  is  further 
enacted,  that  prayers  shall  always  be  said 
before  a  lecture  is  delivered.  Archbishop 
Sheldon  (1665)  issued  the  last  orders 
concerning  lectures  and  lecturers.  The 
incumbent  may  at  any  time  prevent  a 
lecturer  preaching  by  occupying  the  pul- 
pit himself.  Lecturers  of^  parishes  are 
now  generally  elected  by  tne  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants,  and  are  usually 
afternoon  preachers.  There  are  also  one 
or  more  lecturers  in  most  cathedral 
churches,  and  several  lectureships  have 
been  founded  by  private  individuals,  such 
as  Lady  Moyers,  Mr.  Bovle^s,  the  Bamp- 
ton  at  Oxford,  and  the  Hulsean  at  Cam- 
bridge. By  a  recent  regulation  lecturers 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  sti- 
pendiary curates,  and  an  incumbent  may 
require  them  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a 
curate.  The  following  papers  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  bishop  by  a  clergyman  to  be 
licensed. 

1 .  A  certificate  of  his  having  been  duly 
elected  to  the  office,  or  an  appointment 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  person  or 
persons  having  i>ower  to  appoint ;  on  the 
face  of  which  instrument  it  should  be 
shown  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
office  had  been  vacated. 

2.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  incum- 
bent of  the  church,  of  his  consent  to  the 
election  or  appointment. 

3.  Letters  of  orders,  deacon,  and  priest. 


4.  Letters  testimonial  by  three  beneficed 
clergymen.  (See  form  Jyo.  3,  in  Instruc- 
tions  03  to  License  to  Stipendiary  Curates  ; 
adding^  "and  moreover  we  believe  him  in 
our  consciences  to  be,  as  to  his  moral 
conduct,  a  person  worthy  to  be  licensed 
to  the  said  lectureship.'') 

Before  the  license  is  granted,  the  same 
subscriptions,  declarations,  and  oaths  are 
to  be  made  and  taken,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  license  to  a  stipendiary  curacy,  and 
the  lecturer  is  to  read^  the  thirty-nine 
articles. 

Within  three  months  after  he  is  licensed, 
he  is  to  read,  in  the  church  where  he  is 
appointed  lecturer,  the  declaration  ap- 
pomted  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  also 
the  certificate  of  his  having  subscribed  it 
before.  The  act  7  ^  8  Vict.  c.  59,  inti- 
tuled "An  act  for  better  regulating  the 
offices  of  lecturers  and  parish  clerks,''  au- 
thorizes the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of 
the  incumbent,  to  require  a  lecturer  or 
preacher  to  perform  such  clerical  or  minis- 
terial duties,  as  assistant  curate,  or  other- 
wise, within  the  parish,  &c.,  as  the  bishop, 
with  the  assent  of  the  incumbent,  shall 
think  proper. 

LECTURES.  (See  Bamptmi,  Boyle, 
Hulsean.  Mover,  and  Warhurton.) 

LECTURN  or  LECTERN.  The  read- 
ing-desk in  the  choir  of  ancient  churches 
and  chapels.  The  earliest  examples  re- 
mainingare  of  wood,  many  of  them  beau- 
tifully carved.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
commonly  of  brass,  often  formed  of  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  with  outspread  wings. 
(See  Reading-JDesk  and  Eagle.) 

LEGATE.  A  person  sent  or  deputed 
by  another  to  act  in  his  stead,  but  now 
confined  to  those  who  are  deputed  by  the 
pope.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds. 
Le^ati  a  latere,  cardinals  sent  from  the  side 
or  immediate  presence,  and  invested  with 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi*  himself.  They  can  absolve  the  excom- 
municated, call  synods,  grant  dispensa- 
tions in  cases  reserved  to  the  pope,  fill  up 
vacant  dignities,  or  benefices,  and  hear 
ordinary  appeals.  Otho  and  Othobon,  sent 
into  England  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Clement . 
IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  were  of  this 
order.  The  legatine  constitutions,  or  eccle- 
siastical laws  enacted  m  national  synods 
convened  by  these  cardinals,  may  be  seen 
in  Johnson's  collections.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  also  a  legate  a  latere,  and  the  bull§ 
of  Leo.  X.  and  Adrian  VI.,  investing  him 
with  that  high  function,  are  printed  by  Ry- 
mer,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was 
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empowered  to  visit  the  monasteries  and 
the  whole  clergy  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  for 
a  year.  Cardinal  Pole  was  also  kgaius  a 
latere. 

Legati  naii  are  such  as  hold  the  legatine 
commission  ex  officio^  by  virtue  of  office, 
and  till  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century 
they  were  the  legates  usually  employed  by 
the  papal  power.  Before  the  Reiormation 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)r  was  the  /e- 
gatus  natus  ot  EUigland.  It  is  a  relic  of 
tne  legatine  authority  which  enables  the 
primate  of  all  England  to  confer  degrees 
mdependently  of  the  universities. 

Legati  daliy  leirates  given,  or  special  le- 
gates, hold  authority  from  the  pope  by 
special  commission,  and  are,  pro  tempore^ 
superior  to  the  other  two  orders.  They 
began  to  be  employed  after  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  displayed  unbounded  arrogance. 
They  held  councils,  promulgated  canons, 
deposed  bishops,  and  issued  interdicts  at 
their  discretion.  Simple  deacons  are  fre- 
quenlly  invested  with  this  office,  which  at 
once  places  them  above  bishops. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  functions  of  a 
legate  do  not  commence  till  he  is  forty 
miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  first  legate 
sent  into  England  was  John,  precentor  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin.  He  was  deputed  by  Agatho, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  679.  The  Roman  chants 
were  introduced  by  him  into  Britain. 

It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges 
of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
that  no  foreign  legate  should  be  obtruded 
upon  the  English,  unless  the  king  should 
desire  it,  upon  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, as  when  a  case  was  too  difficult 
lor  the  English  prelates  to  determine. 
Hence,  in  the  rei'jn  of  Henry  II.,  when 
Cardinal  Vivian,  wno  was  sent  legate  into 
Scotland,  Ireland ^  and  Norway,  arrived  in 
England  on  his  journey  thither,  the  king 
sent  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely 
to  ask  him  by  whose  authority  he  ventured 
into  the  kingdom  without  his  leave  ]  nor 
was  he  suffered  to  proceed  till  he  had 
given  an  oath  not  to  stretch  his  commis- 
sion beyond  his  highness's  pleasure  in  any 
particular. 

LEGENDS.  {Legenda.)  By  this  word 
we  are  to  understand  those  idle  and  ridi- 
culous stories  which  the  Romanists  tell 
concerning  their  saints,  and  other  persons, 
in  order  to  support  the  credit  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

The  Legend  was,  originally,  a  book  used 


in  the  old  Romish  churches,  containing  the 
lessons  that  were  to  be  read  at  divine  ser- 
vice. Hence  the  lives  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs came  to  be  called  legends^  because 
chapters  were  to  be  read  out  of  them  at 
matins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  the  reli- 
gious houses.  The  Golden  Legend  is  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  com* 

Eosed  by  James  de  Varase,  better  known 
y  his  Latin  name  of  John  de  Voiagine, 
vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  died  in 
1298.  It  was  received  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  great  applause,  which  it  main- 
tained for  200  years  ,*  but,  in  truth,  it  is  so 
full  of  ridiculous  and  romantic  stories,  that 
the  Romanists  themselves  are  ashamed  of 
them. 

The  Romish  Breviaries  are  fall  of  le- 
gendary stories  which  are  appointed  to  be 
read  on  the  saint  days ;  which,  being  al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  days  in  the  year, 
there  is  hardly  a  day  free  from  ha?ing 
idle  tales  mixed  in  its  service.  However. 
there  have  been  considerable  reformations 
made  in  this  matter,  several  legends  hav- 
ing been  from  time  to  time  retrenched,  in- 
somuch that  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  much  freer  from  these  foderies 
than  formerly. 

But,  besides  these  written  legends,  there 
are  others  which  may  be  called  tradition- 
ary ;  by  which  we  mean  those  idle  stones 
which  are  delivered  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  with  which  every  traveller  is  enter- 
tained in  his  passage  through  popish  coun- 
tries. We  will  just  give  the  reader  a  speci- 
men of  these  legends  from  Skippon. 

At  Mentz,  in  Germany,  they  relate  that 
a  drunken  fellow  swearing  he  would  kill 
the  first  man  he  met,  a  crucifix  comina  by 
him,  he  struck  at  it  with  his  sword,  which 
drew  blood  from  the  crucifix,  and  the  fel- 
low immediately  sunk  up  to  the  knees  in 
the  ground,  were  he  stood  till  the  magis- 
trates apprehended  him. 

At  Landsberg,  in  Bavaria,  the  Francis- 
cans show  a  crucifix  in  their  church  over 
the  altar,  which,  they  pretend,  a  fellow 
spewed  upon,  and  immediately  the  devil 
carried  him  away  through  the  south  wall, 
a  round  window  being  made  where  the 
hole  was. 

At  Aken,  in  Germany,  is  a  church  of  Onr 
Lady,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  a  great 
pair  of  brass  gates,  one  of  which  has  a 
crack  in  the  brass,  occasioned,  as  Uie 
legend  says,  thus: — When  Charlemagne 
began  the  building  of  this  church,  the  devil 
came  and  asked  him  what  he  intended; 
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le  emperor  told  him  he  desired  a  gam- 
ighouse,  which  the  devil  being  very  well 
itisfied  with,  went  away.  The  emperor 
&ving  set  up  some  ahar-tables,  the  devil 
ime  again,  and  inquired  what  these 
leant ;  Charlemagne  replied,  they  were 
ily  for  gamesters  to  play  on,  which  en- 
)urafled  the  devil  to  give  his  assistance 
>ward  the  building.  Accordingly,  he 
rought  a  great  pair  of  brass  gates  on  his 
loulders:  but  seeing  a  crucitix,  he  took 
)  his  heels,  letting  the  gates  fall,  one  of 
hich  in  the  fall  received  the  crack,  which 
t  still  shown. 

At  Milan,  they  tell  you  that  St.  Am- 
rose,  who  was  bishop  of  that  city,  after  a 
ght  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians, 
rayed  that  it  might  be  revealed  how  to 
istmguish  the  bodies  of  one  party  from 
le  other.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
e  found  all  the  Catholics  with  their  faces 
pwards,  and  the  Arians  with  their  faces 
own  ward. 

At  St.  Agatha,  a  city  of  Calabria,  is  a 
napel,  in  which  they  show  a  piece  of  a 
illar,  kept  in  a  glass  case,  which  they  say 
lined  when  St.  Paul  preached  there.  It 
as  broken  by  the  Turks,  when  they  took 
lis  place,  ana  this  piece  was  kept  at  Mes- 
na  till  they  brought  it  hither.  The 
3suits  would  have  carried  it  to  their  col- 
}ge,  but  several  men,  they  pretend,  could 
ot.stir  it;  nevertheless,  when  it  was  re- 
vived to  place  it  in  this  chapel,  one  man's 
irength  was  sufficient. 

We  will  add  but  one  legend  more.  At 
lalta  they  tell  this  story.  Three  Mahese 
nights  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Turks, 
nd  carried  before  the  Grand  Seignior, 
'ho  endeavored,  by  sending  priests  to 
lem,  to  convert  them  from  tne  Christian 
sligion;  but  they  continued  steadfast. 
'he  Grand  Seignior's  daughter  observing 
lem,  fell  in  love  with  them,  and  told  her 
ither  she  would  endeavor  their  conver- 
ion.  After  this,  she  discovered  to  them 
er  afTection;  but  they  informed  her  of 
leir  obligation  to  live  chastely,  and  dis- 
oursed  fd)out  the  Christian  religion,  and 
ieir  order,  and  promised  to  show  her  the 
rue  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Lccordingly,  they  undertook  to  carve  a 
iece  of  wood;  out  none  of  them  being 
kilful  in  that  art,  they  prayed  for  assist- 
nee,  and  suddenly  appeared  the  image  of 
le  Virgin  shaped  exactly  like  her.  Upon 
16  sight  of  this,  the  princess  turned  Chris- 
an,  and  procuring  toe  means  of  their  es- 
ape,  went  away  with  them,  and  placed 
er»elf  in  a  nunnery. 


LEGION,  THUNDERING.  In  the  wars 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  with  the  Marcomanni,  the 
Roman  troops  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  great  distress  from  intense 
thirst,  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  desert,  a 
legion  of  Christians,  who  served  in  the 
army,  imploring  the  merciful  interposition 
of  Christ,  suddenly  a  storm  with  thunder 
and  lightning  came  on,  which  refreshed 
the  fainting  Romans  with  its  seasonable 
rain,  while  the  lightning  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  destroyed  many  of  them.  The 
Christian  legion  to  whose  prayers  this 
miraculous  interposition  was  granted,  was 
thenceforth  called  The  Thundering  Legion. 

LENT.  (A  Teutonic  word :  in  German, 
Lengf  the  "Spring.*')  The  holy  seasons 
appointed  by  the  Church  will  generally  be 
found  to  date  their  rise  from  some  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  some  event 
in  Scripture  history,  or  a  desire  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the 
saints  who  adorned  the  early  Church.  But 
the  origin  of  the  season  of  Lent  is  not  so 
obvious,  though  it  is  usually  supposed  that 
Lent  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  temptation  and  fasting  of  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  theChristian  Lent  originated  from 
a  regard  to  those  words  of  the  Redeemer, 
"  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then 
shall  they  fast  in  those  days."  We  learn 
from  the  history  of  the  Church  that  the 
primitive  Christians  considered  that  in  this 
passage  Christ  has  alluded  to  the  institu- 
tion of  a  particular  season  of  fasting  and 
prayer  in  his  future  Church.  Accordingly 
they,  in  the  first  instance,  began  this 
solemn  period  on  the  afternoon  ofthe  day 
on  which  they  commemorated  the  crvci- 
fixion,  and  continued  it  until  the  morning 
of  that  of  the  remrrection.  The  whole  in- 
terval would  thus  be  only  about  forty 
hours.  But  by  decrees  this  institution  suf- 
fered a  considerable  change,  different  how- 
ever at  different  times  and  places.  From 
the  forty  hours,  or  the  two  (lays  originally 
observed,  it  was  extended  to  other  addi- 
tional days,  but  with  great  variety  in  their 
number,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
various  Churches.  Some  fasted  three  days 
in  the  week  before  Easter,  some  four,  and 
others  six.  A  little  after,  some  extended 
the  fast  to  three  weeks,  and  others  to  six, 
and  other  Churches  appointed  certain  por- 
tions of  seven  weeks  in  succession.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  the  eventual  fixing  of 
the  time  at  forty  days,  commencing  on  the 
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Wednesday  in  the  seventh  week  before 
Easter,  and  excluding  the  intermediate 
Sun  day  r).  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Church  remained  long  m 
uncertainly  on  this  point,  for  it  appears 
that  the  J^ut  of  forty  days  can  be  traced 
to  a  period  very  near  that  of  the  apostles. 
That  its  term  of  forty  days  was  setded  at 
a  very  early  period,  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  the  bishops  of  those  times,  who 
refer  us,  in  vindication  of  it,  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Moses,  KliaS;  and  our  Lord,  all  of 
whom  fasted  forty  days.  From  all  this, 
then,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
though  fasting  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures  as  a  Christian  duty,  yet  the 
set  times  for  it  are  to  be  referred  solely  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  name  we  apply  to 
this  season  is  derived  from  the  time  of  the 
year  when  it  occurs.  The  term  Lent,  in 
the  Saxon  langiiage,  signifies  Spring;  and, 
as  we  use  it,  indicates  merely  the  spring 
fast,  preparatory  to  the  rising  of  Christ 
from  the  grave. 

The  Lenten  fast  does  not  embrace  all 
the  days  included  between  Ash  Wednes- 
day and  Easter,  for  the  Sundays  are  so 
many  days  above  the  number  of  forty. 
They  are  excluded,  because  the  I9)rd's 
day  is  always  held  as  a  festival^  and  never 
as  a.  fast.  These  six  Sundays  are,  there- 
fore, called  Sundays  in  Lent,  not  Sundays 
of  Lent.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  but 
do  not  form  part  of  it.  On  them  we  con- 
tinue, without  interruption,  to  celebrate 
our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

The  principal  days  of  Lent  are,  the  first 
day.  Passion  Week,  and  particularly  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  that  week.  The 
first  day  of  Lent  was  formerly  called  the 
head  of  the  fast,  and  also  by  the  name 
which  the  Church  retains — Ash  Wednes- 
day. In  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
a  solemn  service  appointed  ior  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, under  the  title  of  a  "  Commination, 
or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  sinners.'^  This  was  designed 
to  occupy,  as  far  as  could  be,  the  place 
of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline,  as  is 
sufficiently  declared  in  the  beginning  of 
the  office  m  the  English  Prayer  Book.  The 
last  week  of  Lent,  called  Passion  Week, 
has  always  been  considered  as  its  most 
solemn  season.  It  is  called  the  Great 
Week,  from  the  important  transactions 
which  are  then  commemorated;  and  Holy 
Week,  from  the  increase  of  devotional  ex- 
ercises among  believers.  The  Thursday 
in  Passion  Week  is  that  on  which  we  cele- 


brate the  institution  of  the  Lord's  snpper. 
The  epistle  for  the  day  has  been  celected 
by  the  Church  with  a  view  to  this  iact 
On  the  following  day  we  coromemonte 
the  sufferings,  and  particularly  the  death, 
of  our  Saviour  Christ.  And,  from  the 
mighty  and  blessed  effects  of  these,  in  the 
redemption  of  man,  the  day  is  appropri- 
ately called  Good  Friday.  As  this  day 
has  been  kept  holy  by  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  times,  so  has  it  also  been  made 
a  time  of  the  strictest  devotion  and  humili- 
ation. 

The  general  design  of  this  institution  is 
thus  set  forth  by  St.  Chrysoslom :  "  Why 
do  we  fast  these  forty  days  ?  Many  here- 
tofore were  used  to  come  to  the  communion 
indevoutly  and  inconsiderably,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  Christ  first  gave  it  to 
his  disciples.  Therefore  our  forefathers, 
considering  the  mischiefs  arising  from  such 
careless  approaches,  meeting  together,  ap- 
pointed forty  days  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  hearing  of  sermons,  and  for  holy  as- 
semblies; that  all  men  in  these  days  being 
carefully  purified  by  prayer  and  almsdeeds, 
and  fasting,  and  watching,  and  tears,  and 
confession  of  sins,  and  other  the  like  exer- 
cises, might  come,  according  to  their  capa- 
city, with  a  pure  conscience,  to  the  hdy 
table." 

But  if  we  inquire  more  particularly  into 
the  reasons  of  instituting  tlib  Lent  fasUj 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  these  following: 
First,  the  apostles'  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
their  master.  For  this  reason,  the  ancients 
observed  those  two  days  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  greatest 
strictness.  Secondly, '  the  declension  of 
Christian  piety  from  its  first  and  primitive 
fervor.  Thirdly,  that  the  catechumens 
might  prepare  themselves  for  baptism,  and 
the  penitents  for  absolution :  Easter  being 
one  of  the  settled  times  of^  baptizing  the 
catechumens,  and  absolving  the  penitents. 

This  solemn  season  of  fasting  was  uni- 
versally observed  by  all  Christians,  thoDjrii 
with  a  great  liberty,  and  a  just  allowance 
for  men's  infirmities;  and  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
If  men  were  in  health,  and  able  to  bear  it, 
the  rule  and  custom  was  for  them  to  ob- 
serve it.  On  the  other  hand,  bodily  in- 
firmity and  weakness  were  always  ad- 
mitted as  a  just  apology  for  their  non-ob- 
servance of  It. 

The  manner  of  observing  Lent  among 
those  who  were  piously  disposed  to  observe 
it,  was  to  abstain  from  all  tood  till  evening. 
Whence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
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pretence  of  keeping  Lmt  only  by  a  change 
of  diet  from  flesh  to  fish,  is  but  a  mock 
faet,  and  an  innovation  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  whose  Lent  fast  was  a 
strict  and  rigorons  abstinence  from  all  food 
till  the  evening.  Their  refreshment  was 
only  a  supper,  and  then  it  was  indifferent 
vrhether  it  was  flesh,  or  any  other  food, 
provided  it  was  usea  with  sobriety  and 
moderation.  But  there  was  no  general 
rule  about  this  matter,  as  appears  from 
the  story  which  Sozomen  tells  of  Spiridion, 
bishop  of  Trimithus  in  Cyprus:  that  a 
stranger  once  happened  to  call  upon  him 
in  Lent,  he,  having  nothing  in  his  house 
but  a  piece  of  pork,  ordered  that  to  be 
dressea  and  set  before  him:  but  the 
stranger  refused  to  eat  flesh,  saying  he 
Mras  a  Christian;  Spiridion  replied,  for 
that  very  reason  thou  ou^htest  not  to  re- 
fuse it;  for  the  word  oi  God  has  pro- 
nounced all  things  clean  to  them  that  are 
clean. 

Lent  was  thought  the  proper  season  for 
exercising  more  abundantly  all  sorts  of 
charity.  Thus  what  they  spared  from 
their  own  bodies,  by  abridging  them  of  a 
meal,  was  usually  given  to  the  poor.  They 
likewise  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned^  in  enter- 
taining strangers,  and  reconcihng  diffe- 
rences. The  imperial  laws  forbad  all  pro- 
secution of  men  in  criminal  actions,  which 
mi^ht  bring  them  to  corporal  punishment 
ana  torture,  during  this  whole  season. 
Lent  was  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary 
strictness  and  devotion ;  and  therefore,  in 
many  of  the  great  churches,  they  had  re- 
ligious assemblies  for  praver  and  preaching 
every  day.  They  had  also  frequent  com- 
munions at  this  time,  at  least  on  every 
Sabbath  and  Lord's  day.  All  public  games 
and  stage-plays  were  prohibited  at  this 
season :  as  also  the  celebration  of  all  fes- 
tivals, oirthdays,  and  marriages,  as  un- 
suitatile  to  the  present  occasion. 

These  were  tne  common  rules  observed 
in  keeping  the  LaUfiutj  when  it  was  come 
to  the  length  of  forty  days.  But  there 
was  one  week,  called  the  uMomas  magna, 
or  the  Great  Week  before  Easter,  which 
thev  observed  with  a  greater  strictness 
ana  solemnity  than  all  the  rest.  This  is 
usually  called  the  Ponton  WeAf  because  it 
was  the  week  in  which  oar  Saviour  ntf-. 
fered.    (See  Passion  WedL) 

The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church 
observe  four  Lents,  The  first  commences 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  or  forty 
days  before  Christmas.    The  second  is  our 
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I^nt,  which  immediately  precedes  Easter. 
The  third  begins  the  week  after  Whit- 
sunday, and  continues  till  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  number  of 
days  therefore  comprised  in  the  Lent  is 
not  settled  and  determined,  but  they  are 
more  or  less,  according  as  Whit-sunday 
falls  sooner  or  later.  Their  fourth  Lent 
commences  the  first  of  August,  and  lasts 
no  longer  than  till  the  fifteenth.  These 
Lents  are  observed  with  great  strictness 
and  austerity.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
they  indulge  themselves  in  drinking  wine 
and  using  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other 
days. 

Lent  was  first  commanded  to  be  ob- 
served, in  England,  by  Ercombert,  seventh 
king  of  Kent,  before  the  year  800.  No 
meat  was,  formerly,  to  be  eaten  in  Lent, 
but  by  license,  under  certain  penalties. 
And  butchers  were  not  to  kill  fiesh  in 
Lent,  except  for  victualling  of  ships,  &c. — 
Compiled  from  various  authorities. 

LESSONS,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, are  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
reaa  in  churches  at  the  time  of  aivine 
service.  In  the  ancient  Church,  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  one  part  of  the  service 
of  the  catechumens,  at  which  all  persons 
were  allowed  to  be  present  in  order  to 
obtain  instruction. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  lessons  observes  two  different 
courses.  One  for  ordinary  days,  and  an- 
other for  holidays.  On  ordinary  days  she 
begins  the  course  of  her  first  lessons  with 
the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  beginning  of 
her  civil  year,  January ;  and  proceeds 
regularly  tnrough  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bible.  Isaiah  alone  is  not  read  in  the 
order  in  which  it  stands;  our  Church  re- 
serving the  evangelical  prophet,  in  confor-v 
mity  to  private  usage,  to  oe  read  in  the 
season  of  Advent.  Before  Isaiah,  and 
after  the  other  canonical  Scriptures,  the 
Church  substitutes  some  apocryphal  les- 
sons in  the  room  of  the  canonical  Scripture 
that  has  been  omitted. 

But  though  the  most  part  of  the  Bible  is 
read  through  every  year  once,  yet  some 
chapters  of  particular  books,  and  three 
whole  books,  are  left  unread  for  reasons 
that  sufficiently  appear. 

Of  Genesis  (containing  50  chapters),  10, 
11,  and  36  are  not  read,  10  and  36  evi- 
dently, because  they  contain  little  else 
than  genealogies.  The  first  nine  verses 
of  chapter  1 1,  giving  an  account  of  a  most 
extraordinary  display  of  the  divine  power, 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  is  le- 
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ceived  into  the  table  of  lessons  for  holi- 
days, viz.  Monday  in  Whitsun  week.  Of 
Exodus  (40  chapters),  the  first  24  chapters 
are  read,  excepting  some  repetitions  and 

fenealosies  in  the  latter  part  of  chapter  6. 
rom  chapter  25  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
there  is  little  that  does  not  relate  to  the 
ark,  and  other  local  and  temporary  parti- 
culars, except  chapters  32,  33,  34,  which 
are  accordingly  read.  Chapters  35  and 
40  are  retained  in  the  Scottish  calendar. 
Of  Leviticus  (27  chapters),  as  it  treats 
chiefly  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  ceremonial 
observances,  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts, 
and  birds,  lepers,  &c.,  only  4  chapters  are 
read,  viz.,  the  18,  19,  20,  and  26.  In  the 
Scottish  calendar  the  9,  12,  16,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  and  27  are  retained.  Of  Numbers  (36 
chapters),  the  first  10  chapters  are  omitted, 
which  relate  to  the  men  of  war,  the  Le- 
▼ites,  their  services  and  offerings.  Chap- 
ters 15,  18,  19,  26,  28,  29,  33,  and  34  are 
aJso  omitted,  as  containing  similar  subjects ; 
^e  Scottish  liturgy  retains  chapters  5,  6, 
8,  9,  10  and  15.  All  Deuteronomy  (34 
chapters)  is  read,  except  chapter  23,  which 
the  Scotch  calendar  retains,  while  it  re- 
jects chapter  14.  In  Joshua  (24  chapters), 
the  history  contained  from  chapter  1 1  to 
22,  treating  of  the  destruction  of  several 
kings,  and  the  division  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, is  not  read;  but  chapters  14,  20, 
and  22  are  retained  in  the  Scotch  calendar. 
The  whole  of  the  book  of  Judges  is  read 
(21  chapters^  and  also  that  of  Ruth  (4 
chapters).  So  are  also  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  (the  first,  '^  otherwise  called  the 
first  book  of  the  Kings,"  containing  31 
chapters;  and  the  second,  "otherwise 
called  the  second  book  of  the  Kings/'  con- 
taining 24  chapters).  Also  the  two  books 
of  Kings  (the  nrst,  "  commonly  called  the 
third  book  of  the  Kings/*'  containing  22 
chapters,  and  the  second,  "commonly 
called  the  fourth  book  of  the  Kings,''  con- 
taining 25  chapters).  Both  the  books  of 
Chronicles  (the  first  containing  29  chap- 
ters, and  the  second  36  chapters)  are  en- 
tirely omitted,  probably  because  they  con- 
sist of  the  details  of  facts  which  are  rela- 
ted in  the  preceding  historical  books.  In 
the  Scottisn  calendar,  1  Chronicles,  chap. 
10,  is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  apocryphal 
lessons,  at  morning  prayer  on  November 
23 :  and  then  from  13  to  22,  with  28,  29 
and  30.  Of  2  Chronicles,  1, 2,  5,  6,  &c.,  to 
36,  are  read,  extending  to  evening  prayer, 
on  December  16.  Of  Ezra  (10  chapters), 
chapter  2  being  a  catalogue  of  names,  is 
omitted,  B8  are  also  chapters  8  and  10,  partly  | 


for  the  same  reason.  In  the  Scotch  calendar, 
chapter  7  is  omitted,  and  8  and  lOielabed. 
Of  Nehemiah  (13  chapters),   3,  7,  II, 
and  12,  consisting  of  the  names  tx  the 
builders  of  the  wall,  geoealogtes,  te.,  ars 
omitted.    Of  Esther  (10  chapters),  the  10th, 
containing  only  three  versesjis  omitted,  pro- 
bably on  that  account.  In  the  Scotch  calendar 
chapters  9  and  10  make  one  lesson;  anue 
occurrence  in  that  calendar,  but  freaoeot  in 
ours.    The  whole  of  the  book  of  Job  (ood- 
sisting  of  42  chapters)  is  read.    The  book 
of  Psalms  (150)  is  passed  orer  as  bang 
otherwise  used.  Of  Proverbs  (31  chaptos), 
chapter  30,  the  Prayer  of  Agar,  &c.,  is  akne 
omitted ;  but  the  Scotch  ctuendar  retains  it 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  (12  chapten)  is 
read  throughout;  but  the  whole  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (8  chapters)  is  omittsd; 
as  containing  mystical   descriptions  not 
likely  to  edify.    The  Jews  did  not  petmit 
this  book  to  be  read  by  any  one  onder 
thirty  years  of  age.    The  whole  book  of 
Isaiah  is  read  (66  chapters),  but  not  in  its 
regular  place,  as  before  remarked  ;  tfao  la 
chapter  Doing  read  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  66th  concluding  the  yeir. 
In  me  Scotch  calendar  it  retains  its  proper 
place.    The  whole  of  Jeremiah  (52  chap- 
ters) with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
(5  chapters)  are    read    thronghont     Of 
Ezekiel  (48  chapters)  only  9  are  read, 
viz.,  2,  3,  6,  7,  13,  14,  18,  33  and  34.    For 
the  omission  of  so  large  a  portion  maybe 
assigned  the  reason  given  for  the  omission 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Revelation.    It 
consists  in  a  great  degree  of  visions,  many 
of  which  are  very  obscure  even  to  the 
most  learned.    The  Scotch  liturgy  retains 
nearly  the  whole  book.    The  remainder  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  read  through  regn* 
larly,  viz.  Daniel,  12  chapters ;  Hoses,  14 
chapters ;  Joel,  3  chapters ;  Amos,  9  cb^ 
ters;  Obadiah,  1  chapter;  Jonah,  4  chap- 
ters ;  Micah,  7  chapters ;  Nidinm,  3  chap- 
ters ;  Habakkuk,  3  chapters ;  Zephanian, 
3  chapters;  Uaggai,  2  chapters;  Zecha- 
riah,  14  chapters;  Malachi  4  chapters. 

See  more  fully,  as  to  the  subjects  of  the 
omitted  chapters,  Bennetts  Parcakrau^Qm' 
mon  Prayer  J  Appendix ;  and  Shepherd  Com- 
mon Prayer, 

Of  the  apocryphal  lessons  (from  «•  r« 
Kpmmt,  temoYed  from  the  place,  or  chest 
where  the  sacred  books  were  kept:  or 
from  airoKpmna,  to  conccal  or  hide ;  t.  e. 
either  as  being  kept  from  the  people, 
or  as  not  being  canonical ;  and  see  folly 
Hey^t  LedureSy  and  Bingham's  JniiquUm, 
book  14,  ch.  3,  sec.  15, 16,)  those  rrad  nd 
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those  omitted  are  as  follows : — ^The  whole 
of  Esdras  (2  books,  of  9  and  16  chapters) 
is  omitted.  The  whole  book  of  Tobit  (14 
chapters)  is  read,  except  chapter  5.  The 
whole  of  Judith  (\6  chapters)  is  read. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  of  Esther  (6i 
chapters)  is  passed  over.  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  (19  chapters)  is  read  throughout. 
And  the  whole  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach,  or  Kcclesiasticus  (51  chap- 
ters), except  the  26,  and  part  of  the  25, 
30,  and  46.  The  whole  of  Baruch  is  read 
(6  chapters).  But  the  song  of  the  Three 
Children  (1  chapter),  a  continuation  of 
Daniel  iii.  23,  is  omitted;  principally,  per- 
haps, as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  '^  Be- 
nedicite/*'  &c.  The  History  of  Susannah 
( 1  chapter)  and  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dra- 
pon  (1  chapter)  are  both  read.  The  two 
books  of  Maccabees  (16  chapters  and  15 
chapters)  are  omitted. 

We  fix  articles  of  faith,  and  things  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  upon  the  Scriptures ; 
we  do  not  allow  any  part  of  the  apocrypha 
a  casting  voice  in  the  establishment  oi  any 
doctrine. — Boys  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
The  New  Testament  is  read  through 
three  times  in  the  year,  for  the  second 
lessons;  t.  e.  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  for  the  second  lessons  in  the  morning 
service ;  and  the  Epistles  (the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  being  omitted)  for  the  second 
lessons  in  the  evening  service.  The  Grospel 
of  St  Matthew,   and  the   Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  beginning  respectively  on  the  1st 
day  of  January — the  3d  and  2a  of  May — 
and  the  31st  of  August — the  Ist  chapter  of 
St.  Luke  being,  on  the  first  and  third  read- 
ing, divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  7th 
chapter  of  Acts  on  the  third  reading.    Of 
the  Epistles,  the  2d   and  3d  chapters  of 
1  Timothy  and  of  Titus,  are  read  together ; 
as  are  also  the  2d  and  3d  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  on  the   first  and  second  reading, 
but  not  on  the  third.    This  order  is  broken 
into  only  on  four  Sundays  in  the  year,  t.  e. 
the  sixth  Sunday  in  Lent  (or  Sunday  be- 
fore Easter),   Easter   Day,   Whitsunday, 
and  Trinity  Sunday,  but  more  frequently 
in  holidays;  for  iA  which  days  proper 
lessons  are  appointed. 

The  book  ot  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
is  wholly  omitted,  except  on  his  own  pe- 
culiar day,  when  the  1st  and  22d  chapters 
(the  first  and  the  last)  are  read ;  and  on 
All-saints  Day,  when  part  of  the  19th 
chapter  is  read. 

when  a  Sunday  and  a  saint's  day  coin- 
cide, we  appear  to  be  left  in  some  degree 
of  uncertainty,  whether  the  first  lesson 


together  with  the  service  for  the  holyday, 
or  that  for  the  Sunday,  is  to  be  read. 
The    consequence    is,  says   Archdeacon 
Sharp   {Visit,  ch.  3,  Disc,   iv.),  that  the 
cler^  differ  in  their  practice,  and  use  the 
service  appropriated  to  that  festival,  to 
which,  in  their  private  opinion,  they  give 
the  preference.    Some  choose  to  intermix 
them,  using  the  collects  appointed  to  each, 
and  preferring  the  first  lesson  for  the  Sun- 
day, taken  out  of  a  canonical  book,  to  that 
for  the  holyday,  if  it  happens  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  Apocrypha.    Uniformity  of 
practice  was  certainly  intended  by  the 
Church,  and  what  may  now  seem  to  re- 
ouire  the  direction  of  a  rubric,  or  at  least 
the  decision   of  the  diocesan,  our  fore- 
fathers, in  all  probability,  thought  suffici- 
ently plain.    They  knew  that,  prior  to  the 
Reformation  (admitting  that  the  practice 
of  England  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
Roman  and  Galilean  Churches),  the  service 
for  all  the  holydays  now  retained  being 
"  Doubles,''  generally  took  place  of  that 
appointed  for  ordinary  Sundays,  excepting 
those  of  Advent,  and  Lent,  with  Efaster 
Day,   Whitsunday,   and  Trinity  Sunday. 
Thejf  would .  therefore,  naturally  read  tne 
service  for  the  saint's  day,  and  omit  that 
for  the  Sunday  in  general.    This  continues 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Gallican 
Church  for  more  thai^  a  century  after  the 
era  of  our  Reformation.    In  some  parts  of 
the  late  Gallican  Church  a  change  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  service  for  the  Sunday 
was  appointed  to  supersede  that  for  the 
saint's  day.    But  in  our  Church  no  such 
alterations  have  been  made  by  lawful  au- 
thority.   Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
service  for  the  saint's  day,  and  not  that 
for  the  Sunday,  should  be  used.   And  not- 
withstanding there  exists  some  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  yet  the  most  gene- 
ral practice  seems  to  be  to  read  the  col 
lect,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  the  saint's^day  ; 
and  it  is  most  consonant  to  that  practice 
to  read  also  the  first  lesson  appropriated 
to  that  day.    This  remark  I  have  heard 
made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. — 
Shepherd. 

When  the  feast  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday, 
it  was  ordered  in  the  service  of  Sarum, 
that  the  Sunday  service  should  give  way 
to  the  proper  service  ordained  for  the  fes- 
tival, except  some  peculiar  Sunday  only, 
and  then  tne  one  or  the  other  was  trans- 
ferred to  some  day  of  the  week  following. 
— OveralL 
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[The  American  Calendar  differs  in  seve- 
ral important  particulars,  from  the  En- 
glish. 

1st.  The  table  of  lessons,  &c.,  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  contains  no  special 
second  lesson  for  morning  or  evening,  the 
rubric  before  the  calendar^  declaring,  "  The 
New  Testament  is  appointed  for  the  se- 
cond lessons  at  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  shall  be  read  over  orderly 
every  year  thrice,  beside  the  epistles  and 
gospels ;  except  the  Apocalypse,  gut  of 
which  there  are  only  certain  proper  les- 
sons appointed  upon  divers  feasts.'^ 

2d.  In  the  morning  lessons  for  Sundays, 
the  American  table  has  different  portions 
of  Scripture  for  the  1st  Sundajr  after  Christ- 
mas, the  5th  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  Sep- 
tuagesima.  Sexaeesima,  and  Quinquage- 
sima  Sundays,  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  all 
after  Easter,  the  Sunday  after  Ascension, 
and  all  the  Sundays  after  Trinity. 

3d.  In  the  evening  lessons,  we  differ 
from  the  Church  of  England's  selection, 
in  the  3d  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  1st  and 
2d  after  Christmas,  the  first  five  Sundays 
after  Epiphany,  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima 
and  Qiunquagesima  Sundays,  all  in  Lent, 
Easter,  all  after  Easter,  Sunday  after  Ascen- 
sion, Trinity,  and  all  Sundays  after  Trinity. 

4th.  There  is  also  some  variation  in  the 
lessons  for  holydays,  and  in  the  daily  ca- 
endar,  principally  by  our  substituting  ca- 
nonical Scrioture  for  the  apocryphal  por- 
tions in  the  English  Service.] 

LETTERS  OF  ORDERS.  (See  Orders.) 
The  bishop^s  certificate  of  his  having  or- 
dained a  clergyman,  either  priest  or  dea- 
con. Churchwardens  have  the  power  to 
demand  a  sight  of  the  letters  of  orders  of 
any  one  offering  to  assist  in  the  church  of 
which  they  are  the  guardians. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  Scrip- 
ture, being  the  third  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch of  Moses;  thus  called  because  it 
contains  principally  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  priests,  the  Levites, 
and  sacrifices;  for  which  reason  the  He- 
brews call  it  the  priest's  law,  because  it 
includes  many  ordinances  concerning  sa- 
crifices. The  Jews  term  it  likewise  Fo/tcra, 
because  in  Hebrew  it  begins  with  this 
word,  which  signifies,  "  ana  he  calledJ^ 

All  the  world  agree,  that  Leviticus  is  a 
canonical  book,  and  of  divine  authority. 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  contains  the  history  of  what 
passed  during  the  eight  days  of  Aaron's 
and  his  sons'  consecration,  which  was  per- 


formed in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 
The  laws  whicn  were  prescribed  In  it 
upon  other  subjects,  beside  sacrifices,  have 
no  other  chronological  mark,  whereby  we 
may  be  directed  to  judge  at  what  time 
they  were  given. 

LIBELLATICI.  A  designatkm  of  ooe 
kind  of  the  lapsed  from  Christianity  in 
times  of  persecution.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Decian  persecntioD,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
this.  It  is  probable  that  the  emperor  hid 
decreed  that  every  one  who  was  accused 
or  suspected  of  being  a  Christian,  shoold 
be  permitted  to  purge  himself  before  t 
magistrate,  on  which  occasion  a  HbdtuM  or 
certificate  was  given  him,  that  he  had 
never  been  a  Christian,  or  that  he  had 
abjured  the  name  of  Christ.  Some  Chris- 
tians, who  were  not  so  abandoned  as  to 
forsake  the  true  faith  utterly,  were  yet 
weak  and  dishonest  enough  to  procnre 
those  lihelli^  or  certificates,  by  fraadolent 
compromise  with  the  magistrate:  thus 
avoiding,  as  they  might  hope,  the  sin  d 
apostasy,  and  at  the  same  time  escaping 
the  sufilerings  and  penalties  of  conyicted 
Christians.  The  Churchy  however,  refosed 
to  sanction  their  deceit  and  cowardice, 
and  they  were  classed  among  the  lapsed, 
thouffh  not  considered  quite  so  calpalxe  as 
the  Sacrificati  and  ITiurificatL 

LIBERTINES.  A  sect  of  Christian 
heretics,  whose  ringleaders  were  Quintin, 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  one  Copin,  who 
about  1 525  divulged  their  errors  in  Hol- 
land and  Brabant:  they  maintained  that 
whatsoever  was  done  by  men,  was  done 
by  the  Spirit  of  Goo ;  and  from  thence 
concluded  there  was  no  sin.  but  to  those 
that  thought  it  so,  because  all  came  from 
God  :  they  added,  that  to  live  without  any 
doubt  or  scruple,  was  to  return  to  the  state 
of  innocency,  and  allowed  their  followers 
to  call  themselves  either  Catholics  or  Lu- 
therans, according  as  the  company  they 
lighted  amongst  were. 

LINCOLN.     (See  Use,) 

LITANY.  The  term  "Litany"  is  used 
by  ancient  writers  in  many  diflferent  senses. 
At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  as 
a  general  appellation  for  all  prayers  and 
supplications,  whether  public  or  private. 
In  tne  fourth  century  it  was  given  more 
especially  to  those  solemn  offices  which 
were  formed  with  processions  of  the  cleigr 
and  people.  Public  supplications  and 
prayers  to  God,  on  occasions  of  especial 
urgency,  were  certainly  prevalent  in  the 
Church  during  the  fourtn  and  fifUi  cea« 
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turies.  These  supplications  were  called 
Litanies  in  the  Eastern  Church,  from 
whence  the  name  passed  to  the  West. 
Here  thej  were  known  as  Rogations  or 
supplications,  until  the  name  of  Litany 
became  more  prevalent  than  any  other. 
The  Church  of  England  appears  to  have 
received  the  stated  rogation  or  litany  days 
of  the  Gallican  Church  at  an  early  period ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  she  has 
reckoned  them  among  her  days  of  fasting. 
Formerly,  in  this  Church,  there  were  pro- 
cessions on  all  these  days. 

The  litany  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  an  exact  transcript  of  any  ancient  form, 
though  composed  of  materials  of  very 
ancient  date.  It  differs  essentially  from 
the  Romish  litanies  by  containing  no  in- 
vocations to  angels  and  departed  saints. 
Our  invocations  are  made  to  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  sacred  Trinitt,  and  to  them 
alone,  while  the  office  of  Mediator  and 
Intercessor  is  throughout  ascribed  only  to 
our  LoRO  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  original  arrangement,  the  litany 
formed  a  distinct  service,  not  used  at  the 
time  of  the  other  services.  But  by  later 
usage  it  has  been  united  with  the  morning 
prayer,  though  still  retaining  its  sepa- 
rate place  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Formerly 
there  was  a  rubric,' requiring  that,  '^  after 
morning  prayer,  the  people  being  called 
together  by  the  ringing  ot  a  bell,  and  as- 
sembled in  the  church,  the  English  litany 
shall  be  said  after  the  accustomed  man- 
ner;" and  it  was  also  required  that  *'  every 
householder  dwelling  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  church  should  come  or  send  some 
one  at  the  least  of  his  household,  fit  to 
join  with  the  minister  in  prayers.''  The 
ordinary  arrangement  was  to  hold  morning 
prayer  at  eight  o'clock,  the  litany  and  the 
communion  at  ten.  This  practice  is  still 
observed  in  some  of  the  English  churches : 
and  Bishop  White,  in  his  '^Memoirs  of 
the  Araencan  Church,"  remarks  that 
when  he  was  in  England,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  ob- 
served that  on  Wednesdays  he,  with  the 
other  bishops,  retired  to  the  chapel  before 
dinner:  and  on  accompanying  them  he 
found  that  their  object  was  to  use  the  litany, 
in  compliance  with  the.  original  custom. 

The  litany  is  usually  considered  as  em- 
bracing four  main  divisions,  viz.,  the  In- 
vocations, Deprecations,  Intercessions, 
and  SuppucATioMs. 

Till  the  last  review  in  1661,  the  litany 
was  designed  to  be  a  distinct  service  by 
itself,  and  to  be  used  some  time  after  the 


morning  prayer  was  over. — Wheatly.  And 
in  the  rubric  before  the  communion  it 
was  ordered,  that  after  morning  prayer  is 
done,  which  was  then  done  betime.s,  and 
while  it  was  yet  morning,  not  put  ofif  as 
since  till  towards  noon,  '^  the  people  shall 
be  called  together  again  to  the  litany  by 
the  tolling  of  a  bell,  after  the  accustomed 
manner.''^  So  that  in  those  days  the  cus- 
tom was  to  go  home  after  morning  prayer, 
and  to  come  a^ain  to  the  litany.— P^.  Cosins. 
The  word  litany  is  usea  by  tne  most 
ancient  Greek  writers,  for  '^  an  earnest 
supplication  to  the  gods,  made  in  time  of 
adverse  fortune ;"  and  in  the  same  sense 
it  is  used  in  the  Christian  Church  for  ^'a 
supplication  and  common  intercession  to 
God,  when  his  wrath  lies  upon  us."  Such 
a  kind  of  supplication  was  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  which  begins  with  '*  Have  mercy 
upon  me,"  &c.,  and  may  be  called  David^ 
litany.  Such  was  that  litany  of  Goo's  ap- 
pointing (Joel,  ii.  17) ;  where,  in  a  general 
assembly,  the  priests  were  to  say  with 
tears,  *•  Spare  tny  people,  0  Lord,"  &c. 
And  such  was  that  litany  of  our  Saviour 
(Luke,  xxii.  42),  which  kneeling  he  often 
repeated  with  strong  crying  and  tears 
(Heb.  V.  7^ ;  and  St  Paul  reckons  up  "  sup- 
plications" among  the  kinds  of  Christian 
offices,  which  he  enjoins  shall  be  daily 
used  (1  Tim.  ii.  1);  which  supplications 
are  generally  expounded  litanies  for  re- 
moval of  some  great  evil.  As  for  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  made,  namely,  in 
short  reauests  by  the  priest,  to  which  the 
people  all  answer,  St.  Chrysostom  saith  it 
IS  derived  from  the  primitive  age.  And 
not  only  the  Western,  but  the  Eastern 
Church  also,  have  ever  since  retained  this 
way  of  praying.  This  was  the  form  of  the 
Christians'  prayers  in  Tertullian's  time,  on 
the  days  of  their  stations,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  by  which  he  tells  us  they  re- 
moved drought.  Thus,  in  St.  Cyprian's 
time,  they  requested  God  for  deliverance 
from  enemies,  for  obtaininfi:  rain,  and  for 
removing  or  moderating  his  judgments. 
And  St.  Ambrose  hath  left  a  form  of  litany 
which  bears  his  name,  agreeing  in  many 
things  with  this  of  ours.  For  when  miracu- 
lous gifts  ceased,  they  began  to  write 
down  divers  of  those  primitive  forms, 
which  were  the  original  of  our  modem 
office  J  and  about  the  year  400  these  lita- 
nies began  to  be  usea  in  procession,  the 
people  walking  barefoot,  and  saying  them 
with  great  devotion.  And  Mamertos, 
bishop  of  Vienna,  did  collect  a  litany  to 
be  so  used,  by  which  his  country  was  de- 
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liTored  from  dreadful  calamities,  in  the 
year  460.  And  soon  after,  Sidonius,  bi- 
fihoD  of  Arveme,  upon  the  Gothic  invasion, 
maae  use  of  the  same  ofRce ;  and  about 
the  year'  500.  the  Council  of  Orleans  en- 
joined they  snould  be  used  at  one  certain 
time  of  the  year,  in  this  public  way  of 
procession:  and  in  the  next  century,  Gre- 
gory the  Great  did,  out  of  all  the  litanies 
extant,  com|)Ose  that  famous  sevenfold 
litany,  by  which  Rome  was  delivered  from 
a  grievous  mortality,  which  hath  been  a 
pattern  to  all  Westem  Churches  ever 
since ;  and  ours  comes  nearer  to  it  than 
that  in  the  present  Roman  missal,  wherein 
later  popes  had  put  in  the  invocation  of 
saints,  which  our  reformers  have  justly 
expunged.  But  by  the  way  we  may  note, 
that  the  use  of  litanies,  in  procession  about 
the  fields,  came  up  but  m  the  time  of 
Theodosius  in  the  East,  and  in  the  days  of 
Mamertus  of  Vienna,  and  Honoratus  of 
Marseilles,  namely,  in  the  year  460,  in  the 
West ;  and  it  was  later  councils  which  did 
enjoin  the  use  of  it  in  Rogation  Week ;  but 
the  forms  of  earnest  supplications  were  far 
more  ancient  and  truly  primitive.  As  for 
our  own  litany,  it  is  now  enjoined  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  two  ancient 
fasting  days  of  the  Christians,  in  which 
they  had  of  old  more  solemn  prayers;  and 
on  Sundays,  when  there  is  the  fullest  as- 
sembly ;  and  no  Church  in  the  world  hath 
so  complete  a  form  as  the  curious  and 
comprehensive  method  of  it  will  declare. 
^^Dean  Comber. 

Epiphanius  referreth  this  order  to  the 
apostles.  The  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
ODserved  for  their  special  days  of  assem- 
bling together  those  that  dwelt  in  villages, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  besides  the  Sab- 
bath. The  precedent  of  the  Jews  directed 
the  Church  not  to  do  less  than  they  did. 
They  made  choice  of  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, in  regard  of  some  great  calamities 
that  befell  their  nation  upon  those  days; 
and  that  they  might  not  be  three  days  to- 
gether, without  doing  some  public  service 
to  God.  The  Church  had  the  like  reason 
of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  whereon  our 
Saviour  was  betrayed  and  crucified ;  the 
moral  reason  of  once  in  three  days,  with 
a  convenient  distance  from  Sunday,  con- 
curring. The  observance  of  these  days 
for  public  assemblies  was  universal,  and 
the  practice  of  the  oldest  times. — Bp.  Cosins. 

Next  to  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice in  our  Prayer  Book  stands  the  litany, 
or  more  earnest  supplication  for  averting 
God's  judgments^  ana  procuring  his  mercy. 


This  earnestness,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  best  excited  and  expressed  by   the 
people's  interposing  frequently  to  repeit 
with  their  own  mouths  the  solemo  mm 
of  '^  beseeching*'  God  to  ''  deliver"  aod  to 
^'  hear"  them ;  m  which  howerer,  the  mi- 
nister is  understood  to  join  eqaally;  asths 
congregation  are  in  every  particular  opeei- 
fied  by  him.    Such  litanies  have  oeea 
used  in  the  Church  at  least   1400  tmii. 
And  they  were  appointed  first  for  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  those  bein^  appro- 
priated to  penitence  and  humiliatioOy  and 
lor  other  fasts ;  but  not  Ions;  after  for  Son- 
days  also,  there  being  then  the  laxeeal 
congregations,  and  most  solemn  woimp; 
and  our  litany  is  farther  directed  to  oe 
used  at  such   other  times  as  the  ordinaiy 
shall  think  proper.    Originally  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  distinct  service,  to  come  after 
the  morning  prayer,  as  the  rubric  of  our 
liturgy  still  directs,  and  before  the  office 
for  the  communion,  at  a  proper  distance  of 
time  from  each ;  o(  which  costom  a  few 
Churches  preserve  still,  or  did  lately,  some 
remains.    But,  in  the  rest,  conyenienoe  or 
inclination  hath  prevailed  to  join  them  all 
three  together,  excepting  toat    in  some 
places  there  is  a  psalm  or  anthem  between 
the  first  and  second;  and  between  the 
second  and  third,  almost  everywhere;  bo- 
sides  that  the  latter  part  of  the  morning 
prayer  is,  most  of  it,  ordered  to  be  omit- 
ted, when  the  litany  is  said  with  it    But 
still  by  this  close  conjunction  many  diinss 
mav  appear  improper  repetitions^  which, 
if  the  offices  were  separate,  would  not 
However,  as  it  is,  they  who  use  extem- 
pore prayers  in  public  have  smaJl  risfat  to 
reproach  us  on  tnis  head.    For  doth  it  not 
frequently  happen  that,  during  one  assem- 
bly of  theirs,  different  ministers  praying 
successively,  or  the  same  minister  m  seve- 
ral prayers,  or  perhaps  in  one  only,  shall 
fall  into  as  many  repetitions,  as  are  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  liturgy,  or  mors? 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,   to  these  last,  all 
persons  would  easily  be  reconciled,  if  an 
interval   were   placed,  in  their  minds  at 
least,  between  the   services;    and    they 
would  consider  each,  when  it  begins,  as  a 
new  and  independent  one,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  fresh  time  of  meeting  together. 

The  litany  of  our  Churcn  is  not  quite 
the  same  with  any  other,  but  differs  very 
iittle  from  those  of  the  Lutherans  in  Ger- 
many and  Denmark.  It  is  larger  than 
the  Greek,  but  shorter  than  the  Roman, 
which  is  half  filled  up  with  the  names  of 
saints  invoked;  whereas,  we  invoke,  first 
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the  three  persons  of  the  holy  TriihtTi 
separately  and  jointly:  then,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  our  Redeemer  and  Me- 
diator, "  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in 
heaven  and  earth."  Matt,  xxviii.  18. — 
Ahp.  Seeker. 

The  posture  in  which  the  minister  is  to 
repeat  the  litany,  is  not  prescribed  in  any 
present  rubric,  except  that,  as  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  morning  service  for  the  days 
above  mentioned,  it  is  included  in  tne 
rubric  at  the  end  of  the  sufTraffes  after 
the  second  Lord's  prayer,  which  orders 
^'  all  to  kneel "  in  that  place,  after  which 
there  is  no  direction  for  '' standing.''  And 
the  injunctions  of  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Elizaoeth  both  appoint,  that  '^  the  priests, 
with  others  of  the  choir,  shall  kneel  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church,  and  sing  or  say 
plainly  and  distinctly  tne  litany,  which  is 
set  forth  in  Enslish,  with  all  the  suffirages 
foUowinff,  to  the  intent  the  people  may 
hear  ana  answer,"  &c.  As  to  the  posture 
of  the  people,  nothing  needs  to  be  said  in 
relation  to  that,  because,  whenever  the 
priest  kneels,  they  are  always  to  do  the 
same. — Wheathf. 

If  the  litany  be,  as  certainly  it  is,  our 
most  fervent  address  to  God,  nt  is  it  that 
it  should  be  made  in  the  most  significant, 
that  is,  in  the  lowest  posture  of  supplica- 
tion . — VEiirange. 

LITERS  FORMATiE.  According  to 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church,  no  Christian  could  travel  without 
taking  letters  of  credence  with  him  from 
his  own  bishop,  if  he  meant  to  commu- 
nicate with  tne  Church  in  a  foreign 
country.  These  letters  were  of  several 
kinds,  according  to  the  different  occasions, 
or  quality  of  the  person  who  carried  them. 
Iliey  are  generally  reduced  to  three  kinds, 
commendatory,  communicatory,  and  di- 
missory.  The  first  were  such  as  were 
granted  only  to  persons  of  quality,  or  to 
persons  whose  reputations  had  been  called 
m  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had 
occasion  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
The  second  sort  were  granted  to  all  who 
were  in  peace  and  communion  of  the 
Church,  whence  they  were  also  called 
pacificsu  and  ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes 
canonical.  The  third  sort  were  given 
only  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  re- 
moving from  one  church  to  settle  in  an- 
other, and  they  were  to  testify  that  the 
bearer  had  the  bishop's  leave  to  depart, 
whence  they  were  called  dimissory.  All 
these  went  under  the  general  name  of 
formed  letters,  because  uey  were  written 


in  a  particular  form,  with  particular  marks 
and  characters,  whereby  they  might  be 
distinguished  from  counterfeits. — Bingham. 

UTURGIUM.  (GrO  The  name  of 
a  book,  in  the  Greek  Church,  containing 
the  three  liturgies  of  St  Basil,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  that  of  the  Presanctifiedf  said 
to  be  composed  by  Pope  Gregory,  called 
Dialogue. 

In  celebrating  these  three  liturgies,  the 
Greeks  observe  the  following  order.  The 
liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  as  appears  by  the  in- 
troduction, is  suns  over  ten  times  in  the 
year;  namely,  on  tne  eve  of  Christmas  Day, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Basil,  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  Lights,  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent, 
excepting  Palm  Sunday,  on  the  festival  of 
the  Virgin,  and  on  the  Great  Sabbath. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  is  repeated 
every  day  in  Lent,  the  forementioned  days 
excepted.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  appro- 
priated to  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
(See  LUurgy.) 

LITURGY.  (S«e  Common  Prayer,  For- 
mulary^  and  PMk  Worship.)  From  the 
Greek  word  Xwro^pyia,  a  public  act  or  duty. 
This  term  was  originally  used  to  de- 
note the  service  or  form  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  In  the 
Eastern  Churches,  that  service  was  fre- 
quently called  the  *•  Divine  "or  "mys- 
tical "  liturgy ;  while  in  the  West,  though 
the  term  "  liturgy  "  was  used,  yet  tne  name 
of  **  missa  "  was  more  common.  At  the 
present  day  the  word  is  employed  to 
desienate  the  ordinary  prescribed  service 
of  the  Church,  either  with  or  without 
the  communion  office.  (See  article  on 
FormularieSj  where  the  general  question 
of  forms  of  prayer  is  treated.)  The  history 
of  liturgies  may  thus  bo  briefly  stated. 

When  the  Cnristians  were  no  longer  in 
fear  of  the  violence  and  persecutions  of 
the  heathens,  and  in  that  age  when  the 
Church  came  to  be  settled  (that  is,  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  St 
Augustine),  we  find  there  was  a  liturgy  in 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mentions 
some  parts  of  an  ancient  liturgy  used  in 
that  place,  both  in  respect  to  the  form  of 
baptism,  and  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist. 

St.  Basil  composed  a  liturgy  himself, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrumj  and  in  his  book  De  Spiritu 
Sancto  ;  and  he  tells  us  how  the  service 
of  the  Church  was  directed  by  rules  and 
rubrics. 

In  St.  Chiysostom's  time,  Omnes  unam 
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eandemque  precem  concipiebanty  and  this 
was  not  only  a  public  prayer,  but  a  public 
form ;  for  in  that  collection  of  his  works 
set  forth  by  Sir  Henry  Saville,  we  find  a 
liturgy  of  his  own  making,  which  was 
translated  out  of  the  Syriac  by  Masius, 
and  used  generally  throughout  all  the 
Greek  churches. 

Now,  if  it  should  be  granted  that  pre- 
meditated prayers  are  not  required  by 
God  in  our  private  addresses  to  him,  yet 
it  is  plain  from  those  instances  already 
mentioned,  such  prayers  were  always  held 
necessary  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church ;  and  this  further  appears  by  the 
form  prescribed  by  our  Saviour  himself, 
who,  when  we  pray,  commanded  us  to  say, 
"Our  Father,"  &c.;  and  St.  Matthew 
tells  us,  that  he  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saymg  the  same 
iDords, 

The  Apostolical  Canons  mention  some 
set  forms  of  prayer,  both  before  and  after 
the  communion ;  and  St.  Basil  and  St 
Chrysostom,  before-mentioned,  not  only 
composed  set  forms  themselves,  but  they 
describe  set  liturgies  as  havinc  been  com- 
posed by  St.  Mark  and  St.  James;  and 
the  adversaries  to  such  forms  have  no 
other  plausible  pretence  to  deny  these 
authorities,  than  by  alleging  these  liturgies 
to  be  supposititious^  which  is  an  answer 
that  may  serve  upon  any  occasion  to  evade 
an  argument,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
answered. 

St.  Ambrose  and  Prosper  tell  us,  there 
were  set  forms  of  prayers  used  in  the 
Church  in  their  time;  and  they  give  the 
reason  for  it,  ne  in  diversum  intelledum 
nostra  evagemur  arhitrio;  and  St.  Hilary 
hath  this  expression  on  the  66th  Psalm, 
viz..  Let  those  without  the  Church  hear 
the  voice  of  the  people  praying  within. 
Now  the  word  praying  of  the  people  must 
signify  something  more  than  tne  bare 
suffrage  Amen;  it  must  import  their  joint 
concurrence  in  the  actual  performance  of 
the  whole  duty,  which  cannot  be  done  but 
where  the  prayers  are  in  a  set  form. 

And  these  are  the  prayers  which  Isidore 
tells  us  were  used  in  the  ancient  congre- 
gation of  the  Christians;  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  such  were  in  use  in  that  great 
apostate  Julian's  time;  for  Nazianzen  in- 
forms us.  that  he  endeavored  to  esta- 
blish the  neathen  ceremonies  in  imitation 
of  the  Christian  services,  by  appointing, 
not  only  certain  times,  but  set  forms  of 
prayer. 
-  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  ancient 


liturmes  were  destroyed  by  the  peiaeevtiHE 
heathens,  yet  some  fragments  of  them  w 
remain  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathen,  and 
are  such  as  are  used  in  our  Church  at  this 
day;  as  the  words  before  and  after  the 
consecration  of  the  sacrament  are  to  be 
found  in  St.  Ambrose :  the  qnesdoo  ds- 
manded  of  the  godfathers  in  the  SBem- 
ment  of  baptism,  viz.  '^  Whether  they  do, 
in  the  name  of  the  infant,  renounce  tb» 
devil  and  all  his  works,  and  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,''  are  to 
be  found  in  the  same  St  Ambrose,  and  in 
Tertullian;  the  Gloria  Patri^  of  which 
more  hereafter,  is  in  Sozomen ;  and  the 
supplement  to  that  doxology,  yiz.,  '*  As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,"  &c.|  is  to  be  found 
in  Irenoeus. 

In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sopper, 
the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest,  ra., 
"Lift  up  your  hearts,-'  and  the  answer, 
"  We  lift  them  up,  it  is  meet  and  right  for  nt 
so  to  do,"  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Angostiiie 
and  St.  Chrysostom;  and  so  are  these  woids, 
viz.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  And  with 
thy  spirit ;  and,,  lastly,  Isidore  mentioiii 
the  usual  conclusions  of  our  collects,  ns^ 
"  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Loan,"  ftc. 

In  the  Western  Church,  St  Cyprisn 
tells  us  there  was  a  liturgy,  viz.,  m  the 
Church  of  Africa,  which  is  usnallv  ac- 
counted amongst  the  churches  oi  the 
West ;  and  we  find  some  pieces  of  such 
liturgies  in  St.  Ausustine;  and  not  only 
approved  by  him,  but  by  all  the  Fathers 
of  that  church  assembled  in  a  synod,  as  it 
appears  by  the  canons  which  they  made, 
and  which  are  mentioned  both  by  B^idsa- 
mon  and  Zonaras,  viz.,  that  prayers  be 
performed  by  all,  and  not  any  to  be  said 
in  public,  but  only  such  as  have  been 
composed  by  wise  and  understanding  men, 
lest  anything  should  be  vented  against 
the  faith,  either  through  ignorance  or  want 
of  meditation. 

Tertullian  mentions  a  liturgy  used  in 
Rome,  which  was  probably  begun  by  St 
Peter,  for  it  bears  his  name ;  and  Platina 
tells  us,  that  several  additions  were  made 
to  it  by  St.  Basil  in  his  time;  and  in  some 
things  this  author  is  very  particular,  as  that 
Celestine  added  the  Introitus,  Gregory 
added  the  Kyrie  Eleisony  Telesphorus  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Sextus  the  First  added 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
which  is  called  tne  Trisagion;  Gelasias 
the  Collects,  St.  Jerome  the  Fpistles  and 
Gospels. 

The  Gloria  Petri j  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  was  not  only  appointed  by 
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the  Council  of  Nice  to  encounter  the 
Arian  heresv,  but  it  was  used  long  before 
that  council,  even  by  the  apostles  them- 
seWes,  who  were  commanded  by  their 
Master  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost. 

This  is  found  in  the  writings  of  all  those 
ancient  fathers  who  lived  near  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  as  in  Clemens,  who  was 
their  scholar,  and  in  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria; but  the  following  words,  which 
make  up  the  whole  form  of  the  doxology, 
viz.,  ''  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,'' 
were  not  brought  into  tlie  Church  till  the 
Arian  heresy  began  to  spread,  and  this  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

It  is  true  this  began  first  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  from  thence  it  came  to  the 
West,  where  Pope  Damascus  was  the  first 
who  appointed  it  to  be  used  at  the  end  of 
the  psalms,  which  made  up  the  greatest 
of  tne  public  liturgy  of  that  Church. 
The  Churches  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- , 
land  had  the  like  liturgies,  though  not 
exactly  the  same. 

Although  we  have  no  certain  account 
what  rites  or  forms  were  used  here  among 
the  Britons,  yet  Bede,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  gospel 
waa  planted  here,  there  was  a  Hturgy 
formed  out  of  the  rituals  of  the  most 
flourishing  churches  then  in  the  world. 
For  Pope  Gregory  advised  St.  Augustine 
not  to  follow  the  Roman  office  stricdy,  but 
to  take  what  he  should  approve  in  any 
Church,  and  prescribe  the  same  to  the 
English,  which  he  did ;  and  this  liturgy  of 
St.  Augustine  continued  for  some  ages,  till 
Osmond,  bishop  of  Sarum,  finding  that 
new  prayers  and  offices  abounded  every- 
where, reduced  them  all  to  one  form,  and 
from  thence  it  was  called  iecundum  usum 
Sarwn. 

As  to  the  liturgy  now  used  amonsst  us, 
it  was  reformed  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  for  the  offices  of  the  Church 
before  that  time  consisting  in  missals, 
breviaries,  psalteries,  ffraduals,  pontificals, 
and  every  religious  oraer  having  peculiar 
rites  observed  among  themselves,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  worship  of  God 
should  be  brought  under  a  set  form ;  and 
moreover,  that  nothing  should  be  changed 
merely  out  of  an  affectation  of  novelty, 
or  because  it  had  been  used  in  times 
of  Popery,  so  as  it  had  been  practised 
in  the  primitive  times.  (See  next 
AHkU.) 


LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND.  (See  Common  Prayer  and  Formt/^ 
lary.)  This  book  is  entitled  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  ofEngUind. 

Before  the  Reformation,  our  liturgy  was 
only  in  Latin,  beins  a  collection  of 
prayers,  made  up  partly  of  some  ancient 
forms  used  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
partly  of  some  others  of  later  original. 
But  when  the  nation,  in  King  Henry 
VIIL's  time,  was  disposed  to  a  reforma- 
tion, it  was  thought  necessary  both  to 
have  the  service  of  the  English  or  vulgar 
tongue,  and  to  correct  and  amend  me 
liturgy,  by  purging  it  of  those  gross 
corruptions  which  had  gradually  crept 
into  it. 

And^  first,  the  convocation  appointed  a 
committee,  a.  d.  1537,  to  compose  a  book, 
which  was  entitled  "  The  godly  and  pious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  containmg  a 
declaration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  &c.''  This  book, 
was  again  published  in  1 540.  with  correc- 
tions and  alterations,  under  tne  tide  of  ^*A 
necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Chrysten  Man.''  In  the  same  year,  a  com- 
mittee of  bishops  and  other  divines  was 
appointed  by  King  Henry  VIH.,  to  reform 
the  rituals  and  offices  of  the  Church ;  and 
the  next  year  the  king  and  the  clergy  or- 
dered the  prayers  for  processions  and  lita- 
nies to  be  put  into  English,  and  to  be  pub- 
licly used.  Afterwaros,  in  1545,  came  out 
the  king's  Primer,  containing  the  whole 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  English,  not 
very  different  from  what  is  in  our  present 
Common  Prayer.  Thus  far  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  liturgy  was  carried  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  year  1547,  the  first  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  the  convocation  unanimously 
declared,  that  the  communion  ought  to  l>e 
administered  in  both  kinds ;  whereupon  an 
act  of  parliament  was  made,  ordering  it  to 
be  administered.  Then  a  committee  of 
bishops  and  other  learned  divines  was 
appointed,  to  compose  an  uniform  order  of 
communion,  according  to  the  rules  of  Scrip* 
ture,  and  the  use  of  the  primitive  Church, 
The  committee  accordingly  met  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  drew  up  such  a  form.  This 
made  way  for  a  new  commission,  empow- 
ering the  same  persons  to  finish  the  whole 
liturgy,  by  drawing  up  public  offices  for 
Sundays  and  holydays,  for  baptism,  con- 
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firmation,  matrimony,  burial,  and  other 
special  occasions. 

The  committee  appointed  to  compose 
this  liturgy  were 

1.  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

2.  Thomas  Goodrick,  bishop  of  Ely. 

3.  Henry  Holbech,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

4.  George  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

5.  John  Skip,  bishop  of  Hereford. 

6.  Thomas  Thirlby,  bishop  of  West- 
minster. 

7.  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  afterwards  of  London. 

8.  Dr.  William  May,  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

9.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Lincoln. 

10.  Dr.  Simon  Havnes.  dean  of  Exeter, 
and  master  of  Queen's  Collese,  Cambridge. 

11.  Dr.  John  Redman,  aean  of  West- 
minster, and  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

12.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  dean  of  Christ's 
Church,  Oxon. 

13.  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  archdeacon 
of  Leicester. 

Our  excellent  liturgy,  thus  compiled, 
was  revised  and  approved  by  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  clerffv  of  both  pro- 
vinces of  Canteroury  and  York,  and  then 
confirmed  by  the  king  and  three  estates  in 
parliament,  a.  d.  1548,  second  and  third  of 
Edward  VI.  ch.l. 

But,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1550, 
exceptions  were  taken  as^ainst  some  parts 
of  this  book,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
proposed  a  new  review.  The  principal 
alterations  occasioned  by  this  second 
review  were,  the  addition  of  the  Sentences, 
Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  evening 
services,  which  in  the  first  Common  Prayer 
Book  began  with  the  Lord's  prayer ;  the 
addition  of  the  Commandments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  communion  office;  the 
removing  of  some  rites  and  ceremonies  re- 
tained in  the  former  book,  such  as  the  use 
of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unction  of  the 
sick,  prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holt  Ghost  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayer  of 
oblation  that  used  to  follow  it ;  tne  omit- 
ting the  rubric,  that  ordered  water  to  be 
mixed  with  the  wine,  with  several  other 
less  material  variations.  The  habits,  like- 
wise, which  were  prescribed  in  the  former 
book  were  in  this  laid  aside;  and,  lastly, 
a  rubric  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
munion office,  to  explain  the  reason  of 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament.    The  liturgy, 


thus  revised  and  altered,  was  again  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  a.  d.  1551,  wkhthii 
declaration,  that  the  alterations  made  in  it 
proceeded  from  cwiotUy  raiktr  tham  n§ 
worthy  cause.  But  both  this  and  the  fonnar 
act  in  1548  were  repealed  in  the  fiist  yev 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Qaeen  EiiiabelL 
the  act  of  repeal  was  set  aside,  and  seTaiil 
learned  divines  appointed  to  take  another 
review  of  King  Edward's  lituiigiea.  These 
(according  to  Camden  and  Strype)  were 

1.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  arc^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  afterwards  bishw 
of  Ely. 

3.  Dr.  May. 

4.  Dr.  Bill.  ' 

5.  Dr.  James  Pilkington,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham. 

6.  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

7.  Mr.  David  Whitehead. 

8.  Mr.  Edmund  Grindal,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London. 

9.  Dr.  Edwyn  Sandys,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Worcester. 

10.  Mr.  Edmund  Guest,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Rochester. 

It  was  debated,  at  first,  which  of  the 
two  books  of  King  Edward  shonld  be  re- 
ceived. At  length  the  second  was  pitched 
upon,  and  confirmed  by  pariiament,  which 
commanded  it  to  be  used,  with  one  altera- 
tion or  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  be 
used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and 
the  form  of  the  litany  altered  and  cor- 
rected, and  two  sentences  added  in  the 
delivery  of  the  sacrament  to  the  comma- 
nicants,  and  none  other  or  otherwise. 

The  alteration  in  the  litany  here  men- 
tioned was  the  leaving  out  the  deprecation, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  and 
adding  these  words  to  the  petition  for  the 
sovereign,  '^strengthen  in  the  true  wor- 
shipping of  thee,  in  righteousness  and  ho- 
liness 01  life."  The  two  sentences,  added 
in  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament,  were, 
**The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'' 
&c.,  and  ^^The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jksos 
Christ,  &c.,  which  were  taken  out  of 
King  Edward's  first  book ;  whereas,  in  the 
second  book,  these  sentences  were  left  out, 
and  in  the  room  of  them  were  used, 
'^  Take,  eat,  or  drink  this,"  with  what  fol- 
lows ;  but  now,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  book, 
both  these  forms  were  united. 

There  are  some  other  variations  in  this 
book  from  the  second  of  King  Edward. 
The  first  rubric,  concerning  the  situation 
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of  the  chance],  and  the  proper  place  of 
reading  divine  servicoi  was  altered;  the 
habits,  enjoined  by  the  first  book  of  Kins; 
Edward,  and  forbidden  by  the  seconci, 
were  now  restored ;  at  the  end  of  the 
litany  was  added  a  prayer  for  the  sove- 
reign, and  another  for  the  clergy.  Lastly, 
the  rubric,  that  was  added  at  the  end  of 
the  comninnion  office,  in  King  Edward's 
second  book,  a^inst  our  Saviour's  cor- 
poreal presence  in  the  sacrament,  was  left 
out  in  ttiis.  This  was  done,  that  the  afore- 
said notion  micht  remain  as  a  speculative 
opinion,  not  determined;  it  being  the 
queen's  design  to  unite  the  nation,  as  near 
as  possible,  in  one  faith. 

In  this  state  the  liturgy  continued,  with- 
out farther  alteration,  till  the  first  year 
of  King  James  I.;  when  a  conference 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court  between 
that  prince  with  Archbishop  Whitgifl, 
and  other  bishops  and  divines^  on  the 
one  side,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  with  some 

On  the  EpUeopaUan  tide. 

Principal!. 

1.  Dr.  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York. 

2.  Dr.  Shelden,  bishop  of  London. 

3.  Dr.  Cousins,  bishop  of  Durham. 

4.  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
6.  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

6.  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

7.  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester. 

8.  Dr.  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Dr.  Laney,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

10.  Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester. 

11.  Dr.  Stem,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
IS:  Dr.  Gauden,  bisaop  of  Exeter. 

Coadjntors. 

1.  Dr.  Earlea,  dean  of  Westminster. 
%.  Dr.  Heylin. 

3.  Dr.  Hacldtt 

4.  Dr.  Barwiek. 

6.  Dr.  Gunning. 

5.  Dr.  Pearson. 

7.  Dr.  Pierce. 

8.  Dr.  Sparrow. 

9.  Dr.  Thomdike. 

These  commissioners  had  several  meet- 
ings at  the  Savoy,  but  to  ver^  little  pur- 
pose; the  Presbjrterians  revivmg  all  the 
old  scruples  of  the  Puritans  against  the 
liturgy,  and  adding  several  new  ones  of 
their  own.  Baxter  had  the  assurance  to 
afiirm,  that  our  liturgy  was  too  bad  to  be 
mended,  and  confidently  proposed  to  com- 
pose a  new  one.  which  he  naa  the  insolence 
to  offer  to  the'  bishops.  Upon  this  the 
conference  broke  up.  without  anything 
being  done,  except  tnat  some  particular 
alterations  were  proposed  by  the  episcopal  • 
divines ;  which,  the  May  raUowing,  were 
considered  and  a^^reed  to  by  the  whole 
oleigy  in  convocation.  The  principal  of 
these  alterations  were,  that  several  lessons 


other  Puritans,  on  the  other:  the  result 
of  which  was,  the  adding  some  forms  of 
thanksgivinff  at  the  end  of  the  litany, 
and  an  addition  to  the  catechism  m 
relation  to  the  sacraments.  Dkewise, 
in  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ofilce  for  private  baptism,  the  words  ^'law- 
ful minister"  were  inserted  to  prevent 
midwives  and  laymen  from  presuming 
to  ba])tize,  with  one  or  two  more  small 
aherations. 

But,  immediately  after  the  Restoration. 
King  Charles  II.,  at  the  request  of  several 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  issued  out  a 
commission  for  a  new  review  of  the  liturgy, 
empowering  twelve  of  the  bishops  ana 
twelve  Presbyterian  divines  to  make  such 
reasonable  and  necessary  alterations  as 
they  should  jointly  agree  npon.  Nine 
coadjutors  were  added  on  each  side,  to 
supply  the  place  of  any  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal who  should  happen  to  be  absent. 
Their  names  are  these : 

On  the  Preebifterian  tkU* 

Principals. 

1.  Dr.  Reynolds. 

2.  Dr.  Tuckney. 
8.  Dr.  Conant. 

4.  Dr.  Spurstow. 

6.  Dr.  Wallis. 

0.  Dr.  Manton. 

7.  Dr.  Calamy. 

8.  Mr.  Baxter. 

9.  Mr.  Jackson. 

10.  Mr.  Case. 

11.  Mr.  Clark. 

12.  Mr.  Newcomen. 

Coa4iators. 

1.  Dr.  Horton. 

2.  Dr.  Jacob. 
8.  Mr.  Bates. 

4.  Mr.  Rawlinton. 

6.  Mr.  Cooper, 
e.  Dr.  Lightfoot. 

7.  Dr.  Collins. 

8.  Dr.  Woodbridge. 

9.  Mr.  Drake. 

in  the  calendar  were  changed  for  others 
more  proper  for  the  days ;  the  prayers  for 
particular  occasions  were  disjoined  from 
the  litany,  and  the  two  prayers  to  be  used 
in  the  Ember  Weeks,  tne  prayers  for  the 
parliament,  that  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  the  general  thanksgiving,  were  added. 
Several  of  the  collects  were  altered ;  the 
epistles  and  gospels  were  taken  out  of  the 
last  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  read 
before  according  to  the  old  translation. 
The  office  for  baptism  of  those  of  riper 
years,  and  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used 
at  sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
liturgy  was  then  brought  to  the  state  in 
which  it  now  stands,  and  was  unanimously 
subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation 
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of  both  provinces,  on  Friday,  Dec.  20, 
1661.  And  being  brought  to  the  House 
of  Lords  the  March  following,  both  houses 
very  readily  passed  an  act  for  its  establish- 
ment; and  tne  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
lord  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  return 
the  thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  for  their  care  and  industry  shown 
in  tne  review  of  it. 

As  for  the  English  liturgies  symbolizing 
with  the  Popish  Missal,  as  some  have  odi- 
ously and  falsely  calumniated,  it  doth  no 
more  than  our  communion,  or  Lord's  sup- 
per celebrated  in  England,  doth  with  the 
mass  at  Rome ;  or  our  doctrine  about  the 
eucharist  doth  with  theirs  about  transub- 
stantiation ;  or  our  humble  veneration  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  in  that  mystery 
doth  with  their  strange  gesticulations  and 
superstitions.  In  all  which  particulars, 
how  much  the  Church  of  England  differed 
both  in  doctrine  and  devotion  from  that  of 
Rome,  no  man  that  is  intelligent  and 
honest  can  either  deny  or  dissemble. — 
Gauden's  Tears  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Nonconformists  say,  the  liturgy  is 
in  great  part  picked  and  culled  out  of  the 
mass-book;  out  it  foUoweth  not  thence, 
that  either  it  is,  or  was,  esteemed  by  them 
a  devised  or  false  worship ;  for  many  things 
contained  in  the  mass-book  itself  are  good 
and  holy.  A  pearl  may  be  found  upon  a 
dunghill ;  we  cannot  more  credit  the  Man 
of  Sm  than  to  say,  that  everything  in  the 
mass-book  is  devilish  and  anti-christian, 
for  then  it  would  be  anti-christian  to  pray 
unto  God  in  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ 
— to  read  the  Scriptures — to  profess  many 
fundamental  truths  necessary  to  salvation. 
Our  service  mi^ht  be  picked  and  culled 
out  of  the  mass-Dook,  and  yet  be  free  from 
all  fault  and  tincture,  from  all  show  and 
appearance  ot  evil ;  though  the  mass-book 
itself  was  fraught  with  all  manner  of  abo- 
minations. It  is  more  proper  to  say  the 
mass  was  added  to  our  Common  Prayer, 
than  that  our  Common  Prayer  was  taken 
out  of  the  mass-book :  for  most  things  in 
our  Common  Prayer  were  to  be  found  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  Church  long  before  the 
mass  was  heard  of  in  the  world." — Still- 
ingfleet  on  Separation. 

A  man  would  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
for  those,  who  understand  wherein  the  in- 
iouity  ot  popery  consists,  to  make  this 
objection  against  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  Papists  have  corrupted  Christianity 
by  adding  many  unwarrantable  particu- 
lars ;  whereas  the  Protestants  have  rejected 


those  unwarrantable  particolany  and  re- 
tained pure  Christianity.  Wherefore,  as 
the  Protestant  religion  is  yery  good,  «i- 
though  it  is  in  some  sense  the  same  wilk 
that  of  the  Papist ;  so  also  may  an  Eas- 
lish  reformed  prayer  book  be  Teiy  good, 
although  it  be  m  some  sense  the  saineiritk 
the  popish  litui^sies.  Upon  suppostifla 
that  the  matter  of.  fact  were  nerer  so  cer- 
tainly true,  and  that  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer  were  taken  word  for  word  ootof 
the  Popish  lituigies,  yet  this  is  no  jnil 
objection  against  it.  For  as  the  PopUi 
reugion  is  a  mixture  of  thinss  good  tad 
bad :  so  their  liturgies  are  of  the  same 
kind.  They  contain  many  excellent  prajen 
addressed  to  the  true  and  only  God:  wnidk 
every  good  Christian  cannot  bat  heartfly 
approve  of;  though  at  the  same  time  then 
are  other  prayers  addressed  to  angeU  and 
saints,  ana  containing  unsound  matter.  So 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  a  dioioe 
of  admiraole  devotions  out  of  the  Popidi 
lilurffies,  if  we  take  care  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad ;  if  we  reject  their  se- 
perstitions,  and  retain  what  is  truly  Chris- 
tian.— Bennetts  Paraph,  Com,  Prayer^  Ap- 
pendix I. 

If  it  may  be  concluded  that  our  litni^ 
is  not  good  because  it  is  comprehended 
in  the  mass-book,  or  in  the  breviary,  we 
mustj  by  the  same  reason  infer,  that  oar 
doctrme  is  unsound,  because  it  is  all  to  be 
found  in  the  councils,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  Church.  But 
so  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apostles'  creed, 
and  many  sentences  of  Scripture  which 
are  used  m  that  missal,  or  in  tnat  breviary, 
as  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitt,  of  the 
incarnation,  passion,  &c.,  which  are  com' 
prehended  in  the  councils,  would  all  of 
them  be  but  superstitions  and  heresies^ 
Again,  to  say  that  our  litui^y  is  naught, 
because  it  hath  been  extracted  out  of  the 
mass-book  or  breviary,  if  that  were  true, 
yet  it  is  just  such  an  argument,  as  if  men 
had  hit  Luther  and  Calvin  in  the  te^ 
with  this,  that  they  were  superstitious 
Popish  heretics,  because  they  came  the  one 
out  of  a  convent  from  among  friars,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  cathedral  from  the  midti 
of  prebendaries,  who  were  all  infected  with 
Popish  heresies  and  superstitions.  And 
would  they  not  have  had  great  cause  to 
complain,  if  upon  this  pretence  they  had 
been  always  suspected,  rejected,  or  con- 
demned ?  Therefore,  as  they  were  reputed 
sound  and  orthodox  in  that  respect,  ailer 
their  doctrine  had  been  examined,  and 
nothing  was  found  therein  of  the  leaven  of 
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Rome,  although  they  came  out  of  her 
communion,  let  our  liturgy  have  but  the 
same  right  done  unto  it;  let  it  be  examined, 
and  that,  if  they  please,  with  exactness 
and  the  greatest  rigor:  but  in  conse- 
qnence  let  it  be  also  declared  innocent,  if 
no  harm  be  found  therein,  though  that 
i^ould  prove  true,  that  it  had  been  wholly 
taken  out  of  the  mass-book,  or  breviary, 
'which  will  never  be  found  to  be  so.  For 
I  dare  say  that  among  one  hundred  of 
them  who  so  confidently  affirm  it,  there  is 
not  one  that  ever  saw  the  missal  or  the 
breviaiy,  or  but  knows  so  much  as  what 
the  books  are.  And  if  we  should  put  those 
books  intd  their  hands,  that  they  might 
|>roduce  some  proofs  of  this  rash  affirma- 
tion, which  is  so  fre(]uent  in  their  mouths, 
they  would  be  infinitely  puzzled.  They 
vould  not  find,  either  m  the  missal,  or  in 
the  breviary,  that  wise  economy  which  our 
litnrgy  useth  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  nor  those  exceUent  passages 
which  set  before  our  eyes  the  greatness  of 
our  guilt  towards  God,  and  of  his  mercy 
in  pardoning  the  same  unto  us;  which 
passages  are  placed  in  the  very  beginning 
of  it.  They  would  not  find  there  that 
godly  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  to 
the  confession  of  our  sins  in  the  presence 
of  God,  which  followeth  immediately  the 
reading  of  those  passages.  Nor  yet  the 
confession  of  sins,  nor  the  absolution  which 
followeth  the  same,  for  there  is  not  one 
line  of  all  this  in  the  mass-book.  The 
ten  commandments  are  not  to  be  found 
there,  nor  that  prayer  which  is  made  at 
the  end  of  every  commandment  which  the 
minister  hath  pronounced;  nor  the  com- 
mination,  nor  several  prayers  of  the  litany. 
or  of  the  other  forms.  But  in  it  they  will 
meet  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creeds, 
Uhe*»8ongs  of  Zachary,  Simeon,  of  the 
Blessed  Vi^in,  and  of  some  others,  which 
are  word  mr  word  in  the  Scripture,  or 
are  extracted  out  of  it,  and  are  grounded 
upon  the  same^  and  were  in  use  in  the 
primitive  Christian  Church  before  ever  the 
mass  was  hatched.  Therefore  it  is  manifest 
that  to  say  that  our  litnrgy  is  either  the 
mass,  or  taken  out  of  it,  is  a  mere  slander, 
proceeding  from  malice,  or  ignorance,  or 
both. — Dwrd^s  Oovemmeni  of  the  Reformed 
Chitrcke$ — Sermon  on  tke  English  Liturgy. 

[When  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  of 
America  threw  off  the  government  of  the 
English  crown,  and  erected  themselves 
into  an  independent  nation,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Church  of  England  in  &ese 
colonies  should  also  sever  their  conne3don 


with  the  mother  country,  and  establish  for 
itself  an  independent  organization.  To 
effect  this,  it  was  requisite  that  the  clergy 
in  the  United  States  should  assemble  as 
early  as  possible  and  take  the  initiative  in 
so  important  a  business.  Accordingly  upon 
invitation  given,  deputies  from  several  of 
the  states  met  in  New  York  on  the  5th 
October,  1784,  and  although  not  vested 
with  full  powers  for  definite  legislatiouj 
yet,  ''with  ^eat  unanimity  laid  down  a 
lew  general  principles,  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  respective  states  as  the 
ground  on  which  a  future  ecclesiastical 
government  should  be  established." 

The  4th  of  the  fundamental  articles  was, 
''That  the  said  Church,  shall  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  now  held  by  the 
Churdhof  £ngland;  and  shall  adhere  to  the 
litur^  of  said  church  as  far  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  respective 
states."  Before  this  body  adjourned,  they  re- 
commended a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay 
deputies  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
27th  September,  1786.  At  this  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
from  seven  of  the  thirteen  states,  viz., 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  met  in  Christ  Church, 
and  proceeded  to  ousiness.  The  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  former  meeting  in 
New  York  were  approved,  and  upon  the 
4th  article  being  read,  it  was  on  motion 
resolved,  "That  a  committee  be  appointed 
consisting  of  one  clerical  and  one  lay  de- 
puty from  the  Church  in  each  state,  to  con- 
sider of,  and  report  such  alterations  on  the 
liturgy  as  shall  render  it  consistent  with 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  respective  states;  and 
such  further  alterations  in  the  liturgy  as 
may  be  advisable  for  this  convention  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Church  here  represented."  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Rev.  Dr.  (subse- 
quently bishop)  Provost,  and  Hon.  James 
Duane,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham 
Beach,  and  Patrick  Dennis,  Esq.,  of  New 
Jersey ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  (subsequently  bishop) 
White,  and  Richard  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  and 
James  Sykes,  Esq.,  of  Delaware.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  and  Thomas  Cradock,  M .  D. 
of  Maryland;  the  Rev.  Dr.  (subsequently 
bishop  elect)  Griffith,  and  John  Page.  Esq., 
of  Virginia ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parcell,  and 
the  Hon.  Jacob  Read,  Esq.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   This  committee  reported  on  the  1st 
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of  October,  and  beins  read  to  the  conven- 
tion durine  the  several  days  of  their  session 
until  Wednesday  evening,  the  5th,  were 
then  committed  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  White, 
^mith.  and  Wharton,  with  authority  ''to 
publisn  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
the  aherations,  &c.'' 

This  Prayer  Book,  ever  since  known  as 
''The  Proposed  Book,"  differed  in  many 
important  respects  from  the  English  service, 
ana  was  never  widely  introduced  into  use. 
At  the  General  Convention  in  October,  1789, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  liturgy  was 
thrown  open  by  appointing  committees  on 
the  different  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
whose  several  reports  with  the  action  of 
the  two  houses  thereupon,  were  consolida- 
ted in  Jhe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.. 
as  we  now  have  it.  the  whole  book  being 
ratified  and  set  fortn  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  16th  of  October.  1789^its 
use  being  prescribed  from  and  aiter  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1790. 

The  American  liturgy  retains  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  English  service,  omits  se- 
veral of  its  really  objectionable  features, 
brings  some  of  our  offices  (the  communion, 
forexample),nearertothe  primitive  pattern, 
modifies  others  to  suit  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and  on  the  whole,  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom,  prudence,  piety,  and 
churchmanship  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church. 

By  the  45th  canon  of  1832,  it  is  required, 
that  every  minister  shall,  before  all  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  all  other  occasions  of 
public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  esta- 
blishea  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Convention  of  this  church.  And  in  per- 
forming said  service,  no  other  prayers  snail 
be  used  than  those  prescribed  by  the  said 
book.] 

LOGOS.  The  Word;  from  the  Greek 
h  A<{yor.  A  title  given  to  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour:  so  designated  not  only  be- 
cause the  Father  first  created  and  still 
governs  all  things  by  him,  but  because,  as 
men  discover  their  sentiments  and  designs 
to  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  words, 
speech,  or  discourse,  so  GrOD  by  his  Son 
discovers  his  gracious  designs  to  men.  All 
the  various  manifestations  of  himself,  whe- 
ther in  the  works  of  creation,  providence, 
or  redemption ;  all  the  revelations  he  has 
been  pleased  to  give  of  his  will,  are  con- 
veyed to  us  throu^  him ;  and  therefore  he 
is.  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Word 
01  God. — Tomline, 

The  word  appears  to  be  used  as  an  ab- 


stract for  the  concrete,  as  Sl  JobQ  empkm 
Light  for  enlightener^  L^  for  giver  of  ^; 
80  that  the  expression  means  ipcaiur,  or 
ifUerpreler.  So  (John,  l.  18),  "Ko  mis 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  Only  Begsl- 
ten,  who  is  in  the  Dosom  of  the  Fatbb, 
he  hath  declared  him."  In  the  first  few 
he  is  described  as  the  Word  which  "vai 
with  God  in  the  besinning^  and  was  Goa" 
(See  JesuM  and  Lord,) 

LOLLARDS.  A  religious  sec^  wUek 
arose  in  Germany  about  the  beeinniog  of 
the  fourteenth  century:  so  called,  asmanr 
writers  have  imagined,  from  Walter  Lot 
lard,  who  began  to  dogmatise  in  1315.aiiil 
was  burnt  at  Cologne;  though  otlierBUuik 
that  Lollard  was  no  surname,  but  menly 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  hemtioi, 
who  concealed  the  poison  of  error  irodv 
the  appearance  of  piety.  In  EUi&land,  tbt 
followers  of  Wiclif  were  called,  by  wsjr  of 
reproach,  Lollards,  from  the  suppositioo 
that  there  was  som'b  affinity  between  loiBe 
of  their  tenets;  though  otners  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  English  Lollards  came  from 
Germany.    (See  Widifites.) 

LOMBARDICKS.  Flat  tombstones,  ge- 
nerally of  gran  he  oralabaster,  coffin  sha^ 
with  a  slightly  raised  cross  in  the  centre, 
and  a  legend  ranning  round  it. 

LORD,  OUR  LORD.  The  Lord  j£sira 
Christ  is  such  to  us,  as  he  is, 

1.  Oar  Saviour. 

I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion.  (Is.  xlvL 
13.)  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh.  (b. 
Ixii.  11.)  I  speak  in  righteousness,  mipitf 
to  save,  (Is.  Ixiii.  1.)  Thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  peple 
from  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.)  The  Fathu 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  ^  the  toorU. 
(1  John,  iv.  14.)  To  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour.  (Acts,  v.  31.)  The  author  of  eto'- 
nal  salvation.  (Heb.  v.  9.)  God  our  &R»oiir. 

Sit.  ii.  10.)  The  great  God,  and  even  our 
liour  Jesus  Christ.  (Tit.  ii.  13.)  God 
hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath;  but  to  ob- 
tain salvation  by  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus. 
(1  Thess.  V.  9.)  That  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved,  (John,  iii.  17.)  Tms 
is  a  faithful  saying,  &c.,  that  Jesus  Chrbt 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinoen. 
(1  Tim.  i.  15.)  Neither  is  there  talvatim 
in  any  other;  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved.  (Acts,  iv.  12.  See 
also  Matt.  i.  21 ;  xviii.  11.  Luke,  ii.  II. 
John,  iii.  17;  iv.  42 ;  xii.  47.  Acts,  xv.  II. 
Rom.  V.  9;  x.  9.  Eph.  v.  23.  Phil.  iii.  20. 
1  Thess.  i.  10.  Heb.  ii.  3 ;  vii.  25.  Tit 
iii.  5,  6.) 
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2.  Our  Sacrifice  for  sin. 

The    Spirit — testified   beforehand   the 
m^ermgs  of  Christ.  (1  Pet.  i.  11.)  Behold 
fhe    Lamb   of  God,  which  taketh  awa^ 
(beareth)  the  sin  of  the  world.    (John,  i. 
29.)    The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.    (Rev.  xiii.  8.^     Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  (slain)  for  us.   (1  Cor. 
▼.7.)    Christ  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures.   (1  Cor.  xv.  3.^   His  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  oum  body  on  the 
tree.    (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  And  hath  ^iven  him- 
self for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  GrOD. 
(Eph.  V.  2.)    An  offering^r  sin.    (Is.  liii. 
10.)  Once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 
(Heb.  ix.  28.)    Thus  it  behoved  Christ  to 
svffer.    (Luke,  xxiv.  46.)    The  just  for  the 
unjust,  that   he  might  bring  us  to  God. 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18.)    Hereby  perceive  we  the 
love  of  God,  blecause  he  laid  down  his  life 
far  ta.    (1  John,  iii.  16.    See  also  Is.  liii. 
6-12.    I>an.  ix.  26.  Luke,  xxiv.  26.  John, 
iii.  14,  15;  xv.  13.   Acts,  iii.  18;  xxvi.  23. 
Rom.  iv.  25.    2  Cor.  v.  21.    Heb.  \%.  26; 
z.  5.     1  John,  i.  7  ;  ii.  2.) 

3.  Our  Redeemer. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  (Job.  xix.  25.)  The  Redeemer  shall 
come  to  Zion.  (Is.  hx.  20.)  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  be- 
ing made  a  curse  for  us.  (Gal.  iii.  13.)  Re- 
deemed with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
(1  Pet.  i.  18.  19.)  Having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  lor  us.  (Heb.  ix.  12.  See 
also  Job^  xxxiiL  23,  24.  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 
Rom.  ill.  24.  1  Cor.  i.  30.  Eph.  i.  7. 
Rev.  V.  9^ 

4.  Our  Mediator. 

There  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jjcsus.  ( 1  Tim.  ii.  5.) 
He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new — a  better — 
coVenant.  (Heb.  viii.  6 ;  xii.  24^  The 
Mediator  of  the  New  Testament.  (Heb.  ix. 
15.)  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
by  me.  (John,  ziv.  6.  See  also  Job^  ix. 
2.  John,  xvi.  23.  Heb.  vii.  25;  xi.  9. 
1  Pet.  ii.  5.) 

5.  Our  Advocate. 

We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  ( 1  John,  ii.  1. 
See  also  Heb.  ix.  24.) 

6.  Our  loteioeseor. 

He  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and 
wondered  that  there  was  no  Intercessor ; 
therefore  his  arm  brought  salvation.  (Is. 
lix.  16.)  He  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors.  (Is.  liii.  12.)  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  interceseion  for  tnem.  (Heb.  vii. 
25.    See  also  Rom.  viii.  34.) 


7.  Our  Propitiation. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  (1  John,  ii.  2.)  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
throuffh  faith  in  his  blood.   (Rom.  iii.  25.) 

8.  Our  Ransom. 

He  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  sailh, 
deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  I 
have  found  a  ransom*  (Job,  xxxiii.  24.) 
The  son  of  man  came — ^to  give  his  life  a 
raiuom  for  many.  (Matt  xx.  28.)  Aransom 
for  all,  to.be  testified  in  due  time.  ( 1  Tim. 
ii.  6). 

9.  Our  Righteousness. 

Their  righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the 
Lord.  (Is.  liv.  17.)  The  righteousness  of 
God  which  is  in  faith  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
all.  (Rom.  iii.  22.)  The  Lord  our  righ- 
teousness.   (Jer.  xxiii.  6.    See  also  Is.  Lei. 

10.  Dan.  ix.  24.     1  John,  ii.  1,  29.) 

10.  Our  Wisdom.  ' 
Christ  Jxsus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto 

us  wisdom,  (1  Cor.  i.  17,  30.   See  also  Is. 
ix.  6.    Eph.  i.  17 ;  iii.  4.) 

11.  Our  Sanctification. 

Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  peo- 
ple with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without 
the  gate.  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  We  ^le  sanctified 
through  tne  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10.  See  also  Mai.  iii.  3. 
Matt.  iii.  12.  John,  xvii.  19.  1  Cor.  i.  2; 
vi.  11.  Eph.  V.  25,  26.  Heb.  x.  14.  1 
John,  i.  7.) 

(Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righ- 
teousness, and  sanctification.  1  Cor.  i.  30.) 

12.  Our  Lord  and  our  God. 
John,  XX.  28. 

# 

11.  As  He  is 

1.  The  Messiah. 

Messiah  the  prince.  (Dan.  ix.  25,  26.) 
We  have  found  the  Messias,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  Christ  (the  anoin- 
ted). (John,  i.  41.)  Anointed — to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  (Is.  Ixi.  i.) 
To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  &c. 
(Luke  iv.  18.) 

2.  The  Head  of  the  Church. 

Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.  (Eph. 
V.  23.  God— gave  him  to  be  the  Mad 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his 
bod^.  (Eph.  i.  22,  23.  See  also  Ps. 
ex  viii.  22>  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  xxi.  42.  John,  x. 
14.  Acts.  iv.  11.  Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor. 
vi.  15:  xii.  27.  Eph.  ii.  20;  iv.  12-15;  v. 
29.  Col.  i.  18,  24.  Heb.  iii.  1;  xiii.  20. 
1.  Pet.  ii.  6,  25.) 

3.  The  Power  of  God. 
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Unto  them  which  are  called — Christ 
the  power  of  God.  (1  Cor.  i.  24.)  De- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
(Rom.  i.  4.)  The  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  ana 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  (Heb.  i.  3.)  For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fidness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
(Col.  ii.  9.  See  also  Matt.  ix.  6 ;  xi.  27 ; 
xxviii.  18.  Luke,  iv.  32.  Acts.  xx.  32. 
Eph.  i.  20,  21.  Col.  ii.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
1  Pet.  iii.  22.    Rev.  xi.  15.) 

4.  The  Truth. 

lam  the  truth.  (John,  xiv.  6.)  Grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ, — the 
only  besotten  of  the  Father,  fidl  of  mce 
znd  truth.  (John,  i.  17,  14.)  The  Amenf 
the  faithful  and  true  witness.  (Rev.  iii. 
14.  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  John.  viii.  14. 
32 ;  xviii.  37.  2  Cor.  xi.   10.     Eph.  iv.  21. 

1  John,  V.  20.    Rev.  xix.  11 :  xxii.  6.) 

5.  The  Kino  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords. 

Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16.  And  see  also 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  Dan.  vii.  14,  27.  Zech. 
xiv.  9.     1  Tim.  vi.  15.    Rev.  i.  5;  xi.  15. 

6.  The  Lord  of  Glory. 
1  Cor.  ii.  8.    Jas.  ii.  1. 

7.  The  Lord  of  All. 

Jesus  Christ  he  is  Lord  of  All.  (Acts, 
X.  36.)  To  this  end  Christ  both  died^ 
and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.  (Rom. 
xiv.  9.)  And  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  (Phil, 
ii.  11.  See  also  Josh.  v.  14.  Micah,  v. 
2.  John,  xiii.  13;  xvi.  15.  Acts,  ii.  36. 
Rom.  x.  12.     1  Cor.  viii.  .6  ;  xii.  5 ;  xv.  47. 

2  Thess.  i.  7.    2  Tim.  iv.  8.     Col.  iii.  24. 
Heb.  i.  2 ;  ii.  8  j.  xiii.  20.  Rev.  i.  8  ;  v.  5.) 

in.  Through  Him  we  have 

1.  Grace.  (John,  i.  16.  Acts,  xv.  11. 
Rom.  i.  5;  iii.  24  j  v.  2,  15-21;  xvi.  20; 
and  similar  passages.  1  Cor.  i.  4 ;  xv.  10. 
2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  xii.  9.  Eph.  i.  7  •  ii.  7  :  iv. 
7;  vi.  24.  1  Tim.  i.  2,  14.  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
2  Pet.  iii.  18.) 

2.  Power.  (1  Cor.  i.  18.  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
Eph.  vi.  8.  Phil.  iv.  13.  Col.  i.  29.  1 
Tim.  i.  12.  2  Tim.  i.  9,  12.  Heb.  ii.  14, 
18;  xiii.  21.) 

3.  Faith.  (Matt.  ix.  2.  John,  vi.  45. 
Acts,  xxvi.  18;  iii.  16.  Rom.  iii.  22^  25; 
V.  2.  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  22. 
Eph.  ii.  8.  Phil.  i.  29;  iii.  9.  Col.ii.  5,7. 
1  Tim.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  6.  1  Pel.  ii.  6.  1  John, 
v.  14.) 

4.  Forgiveness  of  sins.  (Zech.  xiii.  1. 
Matt.  ix.  6.    Luke,  xxiv.  47.    John,  i.  29. 


Acts,  ii.  38 ;  v.  31 ;  x.  43:  xiii.  38.  Rom. 
viii.  1.  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  Eph.  i.  7;  it.  32. 
Heb.  ix.  26.    1  John,  ii.  12.    Her,  i,  5.) 

5.  Justification.  (I8.]iii.  11.  Acta,  xiii. 
39.  Rom.  iii.  24,  26;  iv.  25;  ▼.  1,  9,  16, 
18;  viii.  1;  x.  4.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  GaL 
ii.  16,  21 ;  iii.  8,  11,  24.  PhU.  iiL  9.  Tit 
ni.  7.) 

6.  Patience.  (Ps.  xxxviL  7,  with  2 
Thess.  iii.  5.  1  Thess.  i.  3.  2  Thees.  L  4. 
2  Tim.  ii.  24.  Heb.  vi.  12;  x.  36;  xiL  1. 
James,  v.  7.  8.  Rev.  i.  9;  ii.  2,  3^  19;  iii. 
10.  xiv.  12.) 

7.  Light.  (Is.  xlix.  6.  LukOi  u.  31 
John,  i.  9;  iii.  19;  viii.  12;  ix.  5;  xiL  35, 
36.  46.  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  6.  Eph.  r.  14.  1 
John,  ii.  8.    Rev.  xxi.  23.^ 

8.  Life.  (John,  i.  4 ;  iii.  36  ;  v.  21,  24: 
vi.  27,  33,  40;  x.  10,  28:  xi.  25;  xiv.  6: 
XX.  31.  Acts,  iii.  15.  Rom.  ▼.  15-21; 
vi.  8,  11,  23;  viii.  2*  xiv.  9.  1  Cor.  xv. 
22.    2Cor.  iv.  10.    Phil.  i.  21.    CoL  iiL 

4.  1  Thess.  V.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  1,  10.  1 
John,  i.  1;  ii.  25;  iv.  9;  v.  11,  12,  20. 
Jude,  ver.  21.) 

9.  Peace.  (Is.  ix.  6.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25. 
Zech.  ix.  10.  Luke,  i.  79;  ii.  14 ;  xix.  38. 
John,  xiv.  27 ;  xvi.  33.  Acts,  x.  36.  Rom. 
i.  7 ;  and  the  similar  passages,  and  v.  1 ;  x. 
15.  Eph.  ii.  14-17;  vi.  15.  PhiL  iv.  7. 
Col.  i.  20.     1  Pet.  V.  14.) 

10.  Blessing.  (Gal.  iii.  14.  Eph.  L  3. 
2  Tim.  iv.  22.) 

11.  All  we  need.  (Ps.  xxiii.  1.  John, 
XV.  7,  16.     1  Cor.  viii.  6.    Phil.  iv.  19.) 

12.  Joy  and  consolation.  (Luke,  ii.  25. 
John,  xvi.  20.  Rom.  v.  11;  xv.  13.  2 
Cor.  i.  5.  Phil.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4.  2  Thess. 
ii.  16.) 

13.  Victory.  (Rom.  viii.  37.  1  Cor. 
XV.  57.    2  Cor.  ii.  14.     1  John,  iv.  4  ;  v.  4, 

5.  Rev.  xii.  11.) 

14.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Lnle, 
xxii.  28.  29.     John,  xiv.  3.     Eph.  ii.  6  ;  v. 

5.  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  12;  iv.  8. 
2  Pet.  i.  1 1.    Rev.  iii.  21 ;  xxi.  22.) 

IV.  Through  Him  we  are 

1.  Reconciled  to  God.  (Dan.  ix.  24. 
John,  xi.  52.  Rom.  v.  1,  10;  xL  15.  2 
Cor.  V.  18,  19.    Eph.  i.  10 1  ii.  13,  16;  iii 

6.  Col.  i.  20,  21.  Heb.  ii.  17.  1  John, 
iv.  10.) 

2.  Made  sons  of  God.  (Is.  Ivi.  5.  Luke, 
xii.  32.  John,  i.  12.  Gal.  iii.  26;  iv.  5-7. 
Eph.  i.  V.     1  John,  iii.  1.) 

V.  Through  Him  we  must 

1.  Offer  thanks.    (Rom.  i.  8;  til  25 
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Eph.  i.  6;  V.  20.    Col.  iii.  17.     iThess.y. 

18.  Heb.  xiii.  15.     1  Pet.  ii.  5.) 

2.  Give  glory  to  God.  (John,  xiv.  13. 
Rom.  xvi.  27.  2  Cor.  viii.  28.  Eph.  iii. 
21.     1  Pet.  iv.  11.) 

3.  Be  accepted.    (Eph.  i.  6.) 

VI.  In  Him  we  roust, 

1.  Have  faith.  (Is.  xxviii.  16.  John, 
i.  12;  iii  16;  vi.  29,  47;  xx.  31.  Acts, 
xvi.  31 ;  xviii.  8;  xx.  21 ;  xxiv.  24.  Rom. 
ix.'33;x.  9.  Gal.  ii.  16.  Eph.  ii.  8.  Phil. 
i.  29.  2  Tim.  i.  13.  1  John,  ii.  22 ;  iii. 
23;  V.  1,  10.) 

2.  Hope.     (Acts,  xxviii.  20.     1  Cor.  xv. 

19.  Col.  i.  27.     1  Tim.  i.  1.) 

3.  Trust.  (2  Cor.  i.  20;  iii.  4;  xi.  10. 
Eph.  i.  12.) 

4.  Die.  (Rom.  vii.  4;  viii.  10,  36.  1 
Cor.  iv.  9:  ix.  15;  xv.  31.  2  Cor.  i.  5;  iv. 
10,  11;  VI.  9.     Phil.  ii.  30.) 

5.  Become  new  creatures.  (2  Cor.  iv. 
16;v.  17.    Gal.  vi.  15.) 

6.  Have  our  conversation.  (John,  xv. 
16,  22.  Rom.  vi.  4;  viii.  9;  xiii.  14.  1 
Cor.  iii.  23.  2  Cor.  iv.  10;  xiii.  5.  Gal. 
i.  10;  ii.  17;  v.  24.  Eph.  iii.  19;  iv.  15; 
vi.  6.  Phil.  i.  10,  11,  27 ;  ii.  5,  21 ;  iii.  18. 
Col.  i.  10;  ii.  6 -iii.  1,  16.  1  Thess.  ii.  11, 
12;  iv.  1.  2  Tim.  ii.  1-3,  19.  Tit.  ii. 
10.  Heb.  ix.  14.  1  Pet.  iii.  16.  Rev. 
▼ii.  14.) 

Vn.  In  His  name, 

1.  We  are  exhorted.  (1  Cor.  i.  10;  iii. 
1 ;  V.  4.  1  Thess.  iv.  1,  2.  1  Tim.  v.  21 ; 
vi.  13.    2Tim.  iv.  1.) 

2.  We  must  speak.  (Rom.  ix.  1.  2 
Cor.  ii.  17;  xii.  19.     1  Tim.  ii.  7.) 

3.  We  must  ask.  (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20. 
John,  xiv.  13;  xv.  7;  xvi.  23,  24.  2  Cor. 
xii.  8,  9.     1  John,  v.  14,  15.) 

VIIL  We  must, 

1.  Acknowledge  His  power.  (Is.  Ixiii. 
1-6.  John,  V.  23.  Rom.  xiv.  11.  Phil. 
ii.  10,  11.    Rev.  v.  13.) 

2.  Confess  His  name.  (Matt.  x.  32. 
Luke,  xii.  8,  9.  Acts,  viii.  37.  Phil.  ii.  11. 
1  John,  iv.  1^.  2  John,  ver.  7.  Rev.  ii. 
13 ;  iii.  8.) 

3.  And  in  His  name  do  all  things. 
(Eph.  vi.  7.    Col.  iii.  17,  23.) 

IX.  In  Him  we  are  united. 

Rom.  viii  17,  39;  xii.  5;  xvi.  7,  9-13. 
1  Cor.  i.  13 ;  iii.  1 ;  vi.  15:  vii.  22;  x.  17  ; 
xii.  13,  20,  27.  2  Cor.  xiL  2.  Gal.  i.  22; 
iii.  27,  28.  Eph.  i.  10,  22,  23;  ii.  14,  16, 
21:  lii.  6;  iv.  12,  16,  20.  25:  v.  20.  Col. 
•  22 


i.  18,  24.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  Heb.  iii.  14. 
1  John,  i.  3;  v.  20. 

X.  For  Him  we  must  suffer. 

X.  Matt.  V.  11,  12 ;  xvi.  24.  Acts,  xiv.  22. 
Rom.  V.  3 ;  viii.  17.  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  2  Cor. 
i.  5;  iv.  10;  vi.  10;  vii.  4,  xii.  10.  Gal.  ii. 
20.  Phil.  i.  12;  iii.  8.  Col.  i.  24.  1 
Thess.  iii.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12:  iii.  12. 
Heb.  X.  34;  xi.    26;  xiii.    13.    Jas.  i.  2. 

1  Pet.  i.  6;  ii.  21 ;  iv.  13,  14,  16.  Rev.  i. 
9 ;  u.  3. 

XI.  He  judgeth  all  things. 

John,  V.  22.  Acts,  xvii.  31.  Rom.  ii. 
16:  xiv.  10.     1  Cor.  iv.  5.    2  Cor.  v.  10. 

2  Tim.  iv.  1.  1  Pet.  iv.  5.  Jude,  ver.  14, 
15.    Rev.  XX.  12. 

LORD'S  DAY.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  is  so  designated  in  the  Christian 
Church;  and  as  Friday  is  appointed  as 
the  weekly  fast,  in  commemoration  of  our 
LoRD^s  crucifixion,  so  is  Sunday  the  week- 
ly feast,  in  commemoration  of  his  resur- 
rection. 

God  has  commanded  us  to  dedicate  at 
least  a  seventh  portion  of  our  time  to  him. 
We  read 'in  Genesis  (ii.  3),  that  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it. 
Here  we  are  told  that  the  seventh  day, 
or  as  we  shall  presently  show,  one  day  in 
seven,  was  not  only  blessed,  but  sanctified 
by  God.  Now,  by  sanctifying  a  thing  or 
person,  we  understand  their  being  sepa- 
rated or  set  apart  for  a  religious  purpose. 
When  therefore  the  Almiohtt  is  said  to 
sanctify  a  portion  of  time,  it  cannot  be  in 
reference  to  himself,  to  whom  all  days, 
times,  and  seasons  are  alike— equally  pure, 
equallv  holy, — ^but  in  reference  to  man; 
and  tne  sanctifying  a  day  must,  conse- 
fluently,  imply  a  command  to  man  to  keep 
it  holy.  That  one  day  in  seven  was  from 
the  beginning  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Almighty,  will  receive  confirmation 
by  reference  to  the  chapter  which  immedi- 
ately follows  that  from  which  the  quota- 
tion just  made  is  taken.  For  there  we 
are  told  that  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel 
made  a  sacrifice, — ^not  "  in  the  process  of 
time''  merely — ^but,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  ^'  at  the  end  of  the 
days.''  The  latter  reading  we  prefer,  be- 
cause^ while  the  former  conveys  but  an 
indistinct  idea  to  the  mind,  the  latter  is 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  oldest  versions  of 
Scripture,  called  the  Septuagint.  But  if 
to  this  expression, — "at  the  end  of  the 
days,"  we  attach  any  meaning  at  all,  it 
must  surely  signify  at  the  end  of  the  six 
days  of  labor,  mat  is,  on  the  seventh  day. 
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previously  sanctiooed  by  the  Almiohtt. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  evil  character  of  Cain,  it 
seems  less  probable  that  he  should  have 
come  voluntarily  forward,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  to  worship  his  Maker,  than  that  he 
carelessly  complied  with  a  custom  to  which 
he  had  been  habituated  from  his  child- 
hood :  he  came  to  sacrifice^  as  some  come 
now  to  Church,  after  each  interval  of  six 
days,  from  habit  rather  than  piety. 

We  have  also  another  corroborating 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  of 
our  text.  Holy  Job  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  lived  t>efore  the  time  of  Moses ; 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job  we  find  mention 
made  of  ''  the  day  on  which  the  sons  of 
God  came  to  present  themselves  unto  the 
Lord,"  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  alludes 
to  the  Sabbath,  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
we  find  some  traces  of  this  institution 
among  the  heathen,  for  two  of  their  oldest 
poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod.  speak  of  the 
seventh  as  being  a  sacred  (lay.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  obtained  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  namely, 
by  tradition  from  father  to  son  of  a  reve- 
lation made  to  Adam  and  Noah,  they 
arrived  at  a  knowledge,  which  gradually 
died  away,  of  this  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day. 

But  when  we  remember  that  this  rule 
was  given  to  Adam,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, binding,  not  upon  a  chosen  few, 
but  upon  all  his  descendants,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  any  one  particular  day 
was  designated,  but  merely  that  a  general 
rule  was  laid  down  that  one  day  in  seven 
should  be  dedicated  to  direct  offices  of 
religious  duties;  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  men,  scattered  as  they  were 
soon  to  be,  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  observe,  all  of  them,  the  same  day,  since 
the  beginning  of  every  day,  and  oi  course 
of  the  sevenm,  must  have  been  eighteen 
hours  later  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
than  in  Eden  or  Palestine,  or  wherever  we 
suppose  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  first 
established.  A  law  for  a  sinsle  nation 
may  be  particular ;  a  law  for  all  mankind 
must  be  general :  the  principle  must  be 
laid  down  and  enforced;  the  particulars 
roust  depend  upon  circumstances.  Besides, 
although  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Israelites  ought  to  have  set  apart  for  their 
religious  duties  one  day  in  seven,  pre- 
viously to  the  ceremonial  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  on  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  did  not  keep  the  same  day 
b^bre  the  dehvery  of  the  law,  as  they  did 


afterwards.  For  although  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  frevumdy  to  the  deli- 
very  of  the  law,  the  Sabbat  ia  moken  ctf 
as  an  institution  well  known  to  tne  Ian»« 
lites,  yet  as  to  the  particular  day  on  which 
it  was  kept  there  »  no  mentioa  made.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  one  certam 
particular  day  was  appointed  (namely,  Ihtd 
on  which  they  came  out  of  Egypt),  for 
the  twofold  purpose,  that  cu  mm  they 
might  commemorate  the  creation,  and  jt» 
Israelites  celebrate  their  deliverance.  Now 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  would 
not  have  set  out  from  Egjrpt  ontheSabbtdl 
day,  and  that  conseqnenUy  their  Sabbath 
was  not  observed  at  the  same  tjmeh^brtf  u 
it  was  after  J  its  reinstitution  on  Mount  SinaL 

That  we,  then,  together  with  every  ha* 
man  being,  are  bound  to  dedicate  one  day 
in  seven  to  religious  duties,  is  evident,  b^ 
cause  the  commandment  was  given,  not  to 
Moses,  but  to  Adam ;  not  to  the  IsraeiitBS. 
but  to  all  the  descendants  of  Eve.  But 
the  observance  of  that  one  parfkubar  day 
sanctified  to  the  Jews,  not  only  to  eele* 
brate  the  universal  love  of  GrOD  in  thecrsa- 
tion  of  the  world,  but  his  special  loving- 
kindness  to  their  individnal  nation,  is  not 
any  longer  obligatory  upon  us^  heouiBe  it 
formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  It  re- 
mains, tnerefore,  now  to  inquire  on  what 
authority  it  is  that  we  observe  ikejird  day 
of  the  week  in  preference  to  any  other,  or. 
in  other  words,  by  whom  the  festival  ot 
the  Lord's  day  was  instituted. 

That  we  in  the  present  ase  keep  the  fint 
day  of  the  week  as  a  holyday  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  our  Maker  and  Rcdkemee 
is  certain ;  the  question  is,  whether  this 
was  an  arbitrary  innovation,  introduced 
when  our  Church  was  corrupted  by  popery. 
and  retained  at  its  reformation  as  a  useful 
institution,  or  whether  it  has  hip;her  claims 
to  our  respect.  It  is  not  a  popish  innova- 
tion or  novelty,  because  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  our  great  divines  in  those  primi* 
tive  and  purer  ages  of  our  Church,  befbro 
popery  or  any  of  its  doctrines  were  in- 
vented or  dreamt  of.  For.  in  examming 
such  writers  as  lived  in  tna  age  of  the 
apostles,  or  those  immediately  succeeding, 
we  find  them  alluding  to  tne  fiact  (ana 
their  testimony  is  coufimied  by  contempo- 
rary and  infidel  historians),  that  Christians 
were  always  accustomed  to  meet  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  the  perfbrmance 
of  their  religious  exercises.  If  we  examine 
them  more  minutely,  we  find  that,  as  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  fixed  to  a  certain  day, 
on  account  of  their  deliverance  frpm  Pha- 
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raob,  80  the  Christians  kept  this  festival  id 

Sateful  acknowledgment  of  the  mercies  of 
e  Redkkmer,  who,  as  on  this  day,  ac- 
complished the  rictory  over  the  grave,  by 
rising  from  the  dead.  If  we  attend  them 
yet  ^rUier,  we  find  those  who,  too  honest 
to  deceive,  lived  too  near  the  apostolic  age 
to  be  deceived,  asserting  that  this  festival 
was  instituted  by  the  apostles ;  and  if  by 
the  afKMtle  who  acted  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  influence  of  the  Holt  Ghost, 
than  of  course  we  may  conclude  that  the 
institution  was  divine. 

Having  thus  far  shown  what  the  tradi- 
tion is^  let  us  now  consult  our  Bibles,  to 
asoertam  whether  it  be  confirmed  or  con- 
tradicted, for  without  this  it  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Now,  that  the  gospel  does  not  ex- 
preahf  command  the  religious  observance 
of  the  first  day  in  the  week  must  be  con- 
ceded. The  apostles  and  Jewish  Christians 
do  not  appear  to  have  neglected  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  As  long  as  the  temple  continued 
standing,  the  last  day  of  the  week  they 
kept  as  a  feast,  the  first  as  a  festival.  That 
the  apostles  did  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  festival,  is  quite  clear.  St.  Paul, 
we  are  told,  preached  at  Troas.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  When  all  the  disciples 
had,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
come  toeetner  to  break  bread,  that  is,  to 
receive  the  holy  eucharist,  which  ought 
always  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  service, 
he  gave  orders  aliM>  to  the  Corinthians  to 
ma£e  a  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem, when,  according  to  their  custom,  they 
assembled  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  day  is  exoressly  called  by  St. 
John  the  Lord's  day.  But  if  the  testimony 
of  tnan  is  great,  the  testimony  of  God  is 
greater,  l^eir  observance  of  this  festival 
was  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  himself,  by 
his  repeated  appearance  among  his  apos- 
tles on  that  day;  after  his  resurrection  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Holt  Ghost,  by  the 
miraculous  effbsion  of  the  Sfxrtt  upon  the 
apostles  when  thi^  were  together  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  must,  that  year, 
have  fallen  npoa  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Now,  take  tnese  facta  oT  Scripture  (and 
others  may  be  foimd)  and  compare  them 
with  the  univenal  timdition  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  sorely  we  must  a^e 
with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divmes 
who  have  appeared  in  modem  times,  when 
8peakin£[  ol  the  most  important  doctrine  of 
our  religion,  that  of  the  TrinitjT}  "  if  what 
appears  frwMu  to  be  tau^t  m  Scripture 
appears  eertamkf  to  have  been  taught  in 
the  primitive  and  CtthoHo  Clmroh,  aooh 


probability,  so  strengthened,  carries  with 
It  the  force  of  demonstration." 

We  may  perceive  from  this^  that  our 
practice  of  keeping  holy  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  sanctioned  by  the  apostles. 
What  is  our  authority,  if  we  except  the 
high  authority  of  the  Church,  for  not  ob- 
serving the  last  day  of  the  week  also^  it 
were  hard  to  say.  But  if  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  received,  we  must 
remember  that  what  she  teaches  is,  that 
we  are  to  dedicate  at  least  a  seventh  por- 
tion of  our  time  to  God.  But  this  we  do 
not  do,  unless  every  moment  of  the  Sun- 
day is  so  devoted.  And  yet  who  can  do 
this  ?  Therefore  the  Church  also  requires 
of  us  a  portion  of  Friday,  and  a  portion  of 
the  saints'  days. 

LORD'S  PRAYER.  The  prayer  which 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  hath  taught  us. 
It  is  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  all  our  de- 
votions, our  blessed  Lord  saying  (Matt, 
vi.  9), "  Aftei»this  manner  pray  ye ; "  and  it 
is  to  be  usea  in  express  words  whenever 
we  pray,  our  Lord  commanding  us  (Luke 
xi.  2),  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father," 
&c.  Therefore  the  Church  of  Christ  hath 
used  from  the  first  to  begin  and  end  her  ser- 
vices with  the  Lord's  prayer.  This  being 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  prayers 
should  be  built^  therefore,  saith  Tertulhan, 
we  begin  with  it,  that  so  the  right  founda- 
tion bein|^  laid,  we  may  justly  proceed  to 
our  ensuing  reauests.  And  it  being  the 
perfection  of  all  prayer,  therefore,  saith 
St.  Augustine,  we  conclude  our  prayers 
with  it.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  quarrel 
with  the  Church's  frequent  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  for  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  did  the  same.  Besides,  as  St.  Cyprian 
observes,  if  we  would  hope  to  have  our 

Erayers  accepted  of  the  Father  only  for 
is  Son's  sake,  why  should  we  not  hope 
to  have  them  most  speedily  accepted 
when  they  are  offered  up  in  his  Son's  own 
words'? 

It  is  objected  by  some  persons  in  the 
present  day,  for  the  objection  was  un- 
known to  the  primitive  Church,  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  give  this  as  an  express 
firm  of  prayer  J  but  only  as  a  pattern,  or 
direction.  In  support  of  this  they  quote 
the  passage.  Matt.  vi.  9,  &c.,  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  "After  this  manner  pray  ye : " 
not  layinff  so  much  stress  on  tae  similar 
passage,  Luke,  xi.  2.  &c., where  our  Saviour 
expressly  says,  '*  When  ye  pray,  say."  On 
this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where  there 
are  two  texts  on  any  particular  doctrine, 
or  practice,  the  one  worded  ambiguously. 
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and  in  that  of  St.  Matthew,  <<  After  this  | 
manner/'  &c.,  (or  as  the  translation  would 
more  properly  be,  "Pray  thus,"  and  the 
ambiguity  would  then  almost  vanish^,  and 
the  other  clearly  expressed ;  as  in  tnat'of 
St.  Luke,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  is  a 
settled  and  a  natural  nue  of  interpretation, 
that  the  doubtful  words  should  be  ex- 
plained by  those  which  are  clear.  Now 
ne  who  uses  Uiese  very  words  as  a  form, 
acts  in  evident  obedience  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  one  precept,  and  yet 
not  in  contradiction  to  the  other.  But  he 
who  rejects  this  as  a  form,  though  he  may 
act  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  one, 
certainly  acts  in  disobedience  to  the  letter, 
if  not  to  the  spirit  of  the  other,  "  When 
ye  pray,  say,'*  &c. 

Had  not  our  Lord  given  this  as  a  settled 
form  of  prayer,  he  would  have  been  very 
likely  to  have  dilated  somewhat  on  the 
various  subjects  it embraces^of  adoration, 
prayer,  and  praise ;  and  perhaps  have  in- 
troduced illustrations  according  to  his  cus- 
tom:  and  would  not  improbably  have  said, 
''When  ye  pray,  address  yourselves  in  the 
first  place  to  God  who  is  ^our  heavenly 
Father,  but  forget  not  his  sovereignty, 
and  ask  him  to  give  you,"  &c.  But  instead 
of  this  he  dictates,  m  both  cases^  a  few 
comprehensive  sentences,  convenient  for 
all  persons,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  of  which  the  eloquent  Tertullian  thus 
rapturously  exclaims,  "  In  this  compen- 
dium of  few  words,  how  many  declarations 
of  prophets,  evangelists,  ancf  apostles,  are 
contained !  How  many  discourses,  para- 
bles, examples,  precepts  of  our  Lord! 
How  many  duties  towards  God  are  briefly 
expressed !  Honor  to  the  Father,  faith, 
profession  in  his  name,  ofTerins  of  obedi- 
ence in  his  will^  expression  of  hope  in  his 
kingdom;  petition  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  bread,  confession  of  sins  in  the 
supplication,  solicitation  against  tempta- 
tions in  the  asking  of  protection.  What 
wonder !  Grod  alone  could  teach  how  he 
chose  to  be  prayed  to."  St.  Cyprian  says, 
that  "  it  is  so  copious  in  spintual  virtue, 
that  there  is  nothing  omitted  in  all  our 
prayers  and  petitions  which  is  not  com- 
prehended in  this  epitome  of  heavenly 
doctrine." 

It  is  necessary  to  be  understood  that 
the  transactions  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  were  not  one  and  the  same, 
but  occurred  at  different  times,  and  on 
different  occasions.  Our  Lord  first  intro- 
duced this  form  of  prayer,  uncalled  for, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  at  the  com- 


mencement of  his  commiaBioD|  eomm- 
hending  a  doxolo^,  or  concludmg  tribnto 
of  glory  and  praise.  Bat  he  gave  it  for 
the  second  time,  after  an  intenral  of  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  is  dear  from  the 
various  events  that  occurred,  and  that  in 
enumerated  in  the  chapters  (Luke,  vil- 
xi.),  which  form  the  greater  part  of  dn 
acts  of  his  ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  disciplei 
themselves  did,  on  the  fijet  occaaioo.  n- 
gard  it  as  conveying  a  seneral  idea  ooiy  in 
what  terms  God  should  l)e  addressed,  and 
therefore  not  having  used  it  aa  a  coduimb 
prayer,  the  circumstance  of  our  Lon^ 
"praying in  a  certain  place"  induced  oos 
ofhis  di^iples,  "  when  he  ceaaed,"  to  mj, 
''Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  aa  John  dn 
taught  nis  disciples;"  alluaing  to  a  weD- 
known  custom  of  the  Hebrew  maitai% 
which  it  thus  appears  John  had  adopted,  of 
teaching  their  scnolars  a  particular  tocm  of 
words  in  their  addresses  to  God^  raijiqg, 
no  doubt,  according  to  their  paxtioiliE 
sentiments.  Our  Lord's  discipuM  heie« 
therefore,  ask  of  him  a  precise  form^  ana 
that  form  he  gives  them  in  comj^hance 
with  their  wishes,  not  only  for  their  use, 
but  for  the  use  of  all  who  should  embrace 
the  profession  of  Christianity.-^"  When  ye 
pray,  say,"  &c. 

It  IS  supposed  by  some,  and  there  seems 
much  reason  for  the  idea,  that  the  disciple 
who  thus  asked  was  a  new  convert,  and 
not  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  aermon 
on  tne  mount,  and  that  our  Lord  repeated 
the  form  which  he  had  then  before  given. 
Indeed,  if  that  which  was  first  nven  lud 
not  been  considered  as  a  settledTorm,  or  a 
groundwork  for  it,  it  would  appear  extra- 
ordinary that  it  should  be  repeated  in  so 
nearly  the  same  words,  and  precisely  in  the 
same  order  of  sentences.  Groti  us  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that  so  averse  was  our 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  the  Church  {tarn  kmge 
abjuit  ipse  Daminus  axksuB)^  to  unnecevaiy 
innovation,  and  an  affectation  of  novelty, 
that  he  '^  who  had  not  the  Spirit  by  mea< 
sure,"  but  *'  in  whom  were  all  the  niddea 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  se- 
lected the  words  and  phrases  in  a  grsit 
degree  from  forms  of  prayer  then  well 
known  among  the  Jews;  as  in  his  doc- 
trines he  also  made  use  of  proverbs  and 
sayings,  well  understood  in  that  age. 

The  aifference  between  the  form  given 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  on  that  second 
occasion  is,  that  to  the  latter  he  does  not 
affix  the  doxology,  which  many  indeed, 
suppose  to  be  an  interpolation;  leaving 
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this  perhaps  to  be  added  according  to  the 
occasioQ  and  to  the  zeal  of  the  worshipper. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  or  of  John,  had  hitherto 
n^lected  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  that  they 
penormed  it  in  an  uncertain  or  disorderly 
manner,  as  they  had  set  forms  and  hours 
of  prayer,  which  all  the  devout  Jews  ob- 
served ;  it  seems  therefore  obvious  that  a 
particular  form  is  alluded  to  in  the  case  of 
i>oth,  and  the  request  to  our  Lord  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  his  encouraging  di- 
rection, "Ask,  and  ye  shall  have,''  and 
vas  gratified  by  him  in  compliance  with 
the  reasonable  and  well-known  existing 
custom.  *'Thus,''  as  the  learned  Mede 
says  on  this  subject  (see  his  discourse  on 
Matt  vi.  9\  "tneir  inadvertency"  (in  not 
understanaing  in  the  first  time  as  a  form) 
'<  becomes  our  confirmation.  For,  as  Jo- 
seph said  to  Pharaoh,  the  dream  is  doubled 
unto  Pharaoh,  because  the  thing  is  esta- 
blished by  God  ;  so  may  we  say  here,  the 
delivery  of  this  prayer  was  doubled  unto 
the  disciples,  that  they  and  we  might 
thereby  know  the  more  certainly  that  our 
Saviour  intended  and  commended  it  for  a 
set  form  of  prayer  unto  his  Church." 

Our  blessed  Lord  appears  afterwards  to 
refer  to  the  custom  now  adopted  by  his 
disciples,  and  the  well-known  forms  used, 
"when  he  says^  "  And  when  ye  stand,  pray- 
ing, forgive  il  ye  have  au^ht  against  any ; 
that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven, 
may  forgive  yon  your  trespasses"  (Mark, 
xi.  25);  thus  pointedly  referring  to  two  of 
its  principal  features,  couchea  too  in  the 
same  words.  The  apostle  St.  Peter  seems 
to  make  the  same  allusion  when  he  savs, 
*'  if  ye  call  on  the  Father,"  &c.  (1  Pet. 
i.  17.) 

Some  have  argued  that  this  prayer  is 
to  be  considered  as  temporary  only,  and 
not  of  perpetual  obligation,  because  we  do 
%ot  in  it  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions ;  but  a  transaction 
may  be  opposed  to  this,  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes  (iv.  24\  in  which  it  is 
seen,  unless  the  apostles  and  disciples  had 
so  quickly  forgotten  the  direction  of  their 
Lord,  that  pravers  may  be  considered  as 
ofilered  up  m  tne  name  of  Christ,  though 
addressed  to  God;  for  there  the  aisciples, 
on  the  liberation  of  Peter  and  John  by  the 
Jewish  council,  lift  up  their  voice  and  sav, 
''Lord,  thou  art  God  which  hast  made 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is;"  and  tney  mention  Christ  as 
his  holy  child  Jesus.  In  our  addresses  to 
God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  cannot  for- 


get him  through  whom  we  have  access  as 
to  a  father,  being  ''joint-heirs  with  him." 

Another  objection  is  made,  that  it  does 
not  ap{)ear  in  Scripture  that  the  aposdes 
used  this  prayer  j  but  to  this  it  may  be  re- 
marked, tnat  neither  does  it  appear  they 
used  any  other  form,  and  yet  some  form  of 
words  must  have  been  generallv  known 
and  used  by  them,  or  how  could  "diey 
lift  up  their  voice  with  one  accord."  (Acts, 
iv.  24.  i.  14.^ 

Bisnop  Jeremy  Taylor  justly  says, 
"  That  the  apostles  did  use  the  prayer  their 
Lord  taught  them.  I  think  need  not  much 
to  be  questioned :  tney  could  have  no  other 
end  01  their  desire;  and  it  had  been  a 
strange  boldness  to  ask  for  a  form  which 
they  mtended  not  to]use,  or  a  strange  levity 
not  to  do  what  they  intended." 

The  learned  Bingham  observes,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  argument  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  set  forms  of  prayer  in  the 
judgment  of  the  ancients,  the  opinion  which 
they  had  of  the  Lord's  prayer^  and  their 
practice  pursuant  to  this  opinion,  would 
sufiiciendy  do  it;  and  he  remarks  that 
they  unequivocaliv  looked  upon  it  as  a 
settled  form ;  for  TertuUian  says  expressly 
that  "our  Lord  prescribed  a  new  form  of 
prayer  for  the  new  disciples  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  though  John  had 
taught  his  disciples  a  form,  yet  that  he  did 
this  only  as  a  forerunner  of  Uhrist,  so  that 
when  Christ  was  increased  ('  he  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  decrease'),  then  the 
work  of  the  servant  passed  over  to  the 
Lord.  Thus  the  prayer  of  John  is  lost, 
while  that  of  our  Lord  remains,  that  earthly 
things  may  give  way  to  heavenly." 

In  similar  terms  speaks  Irenoeus,  who 
had  himself  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  Origen,  TertuUian,  St.  Cyprian. 
St  Cyril,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Chrysostom,  ana 
St.  Augustine.  The  latter  says  expressly, 
that  as  the  Church  always  used  this  prayer, 
she  did  it  at  the  commandment  of  Christ. 
"  He  said  to  his  disciples — ^he  said  to  his 
apostles  and  to  us,  pray  thus."  St.  Chrysos- 
tom refers  continually  to  the  Lord's  prayer, 
as  in  common  use  among  them  by  the 
express  commandment  of  Christ,  and  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  Father  well  knows  the 
words  and  meaning  of  his  Son."  St.  Cy- 
prian says,  "  Let  the  Father  recognise  in 
your  prayers  the  words  of  the  Son  ;"  and 
ne  considers  it  as  a  peculiar  instance  of 
mercy,  "  that  he  who  made  us  taught  us 
how  to  pray;  that  whilst  we  speak  unto- 
the  Father  in  that  prayer  and  address 
which  the  Son  taught  us^  we  may  the  mora 
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easily  be  heard."  He  adds,  "Since  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father  for  our 
we  should,  whenever  we  pray  for 


Bins 


pardon,  allege  unto  Goo  the  very  words 
which  our  sSvocate  has  taught  us.  We 
have  his  promise,  that  whatever  we  shall 
ask  in  his  name  we  shall  receive;  and 
must  we  not  more  readily  obtain  our  de- 
sires, when  we  not  only  use  his  name  in 
asking,  but  in  his  very  words  present  our 
request  unto  God  ?  Our  advocate  in  heaven 
has  taught  us  to  say  this  prayer  upon  earth, 
that  between  his  intercession  and  our  sup- 
plications the  most  perfect  harmony  may 
subsist.''  The  judicious  Hooker  observes, 
that  '^  should  men  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  angels,  yet  words  so  pleasing  to  the  ears 
of  God.  as  those  which  the  Son  of  God 
himselt  has  composed,  it  were  not  possible 
for  man  to  frame.'' 

There  was,  indeed,  hardly  an  office  in 
the  primitive  Church  in  which  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  prayer  did  not  make  a  solemn 
part ;  so  that  at  length  it  was  called  the 
Oratio  quotidiana^  the  daily,  the  common 
prayer ;  the  Oratio  legitimay  the  established 
prayer,  or  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  law  ; 
the  "epitome  of  the  gospel;"  and  St. 
Augustine  even  terms  it^  *^the  daily  bap- 
tism," and  a  "  daily  punfication,"  "  for," 
says  he,  "  we  are  absolved  once  by  bap- 
tism, but  by  this  prayer  daily."  When  in 
succeeding  ages  some  of  the  clergy  in 
Spain  occasionally  omitted  it  in  the  daily 
service,  they  were  censured  by  a  council, 
as  '^  proud  contemners  of  the  Lord's  in- 
junction ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  every 
clergyman  omitting  it  in  either  private  or 
public  prayer  should  be  degraded  from  the 
dignity  of  his  office."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  heathen  writer  Lucian, 
nearly  contemporar}*^  with  the  aposdes, 
makes  a  Christian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
speak  of  the  prayer  which  began,  "Our 
Father." 

The  early  fathers  were  even  of  opinion, 
that  the  making  use  of  this  prayer  was  of 
vast  efficacy  to  incline  God  to  pardon  sins 
of  infirmity,  especially  those  committed 
through  want  of  fervor  and  sufficient  at- 
tention in  our  other  prayers.  "  As  for  our 
daily  and  slight  sins,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  without  which  no  one  can  live,  the  daily 
prayer  will  be  accepted  by  God  for  pardon 
of  them ;"  and  the  fourth  Council  of  To- 
ledo enjoins  it  for  this  among  other  reasons. 
This  doctrine  the  Papists  afterwards  per- 
verted, by  their  distinction  of  sins  into  ve- 
nial and  mortal,  and  by  the  pure  opus  ope* 
raVjm  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.    Of 


this  abuse  there  is  happily  no  shadow  in 
the  present  service  of  our  Charch,  our  it- 
formers  haviuff  wholly  rejected  and  abo- 
lished the  tecnnical  repetition  of  it  (tht 
PaternoMter)  with  chaplets  and  nMariei,to 
which  truly  "  vain  repetitions"  ibe  Cbii» 
of  Rome  had  annexed  indulgencea. 

In  conclusion^  in  whatever  else  the  va- 
rious liturgies  differ,  they  all  agree  in  lbs 
constant  and  frequent  use  of  mis  poffli: 
Dr.  Featley  says,  "  the  refoimed  chmaMi 
generally  conclude  their  prayen  befion 
sermon  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  paxdy  ii 
opposition  to  the  Papists,  wno  dose  «p 
their  devotions  with  an  jfve  Maria,  paitlj 
to  supply  all  the  defects  and  imperiectioiif 
of  their  own."  And  the  learned  Binc^bsa 
pointedly  declares,  '^  I  dare  underueto 
prove,  that  for  1500  years  together,  noM 
ever  disliked  the  use  of  the  Loan's  praye^ 
but  only  the  Pelagians ;  and  they  aid  noC 
wholly  reject  the  use  of  it  neither,  nor 
dislike  it  because  it  was  a  form,  but  fbr 
another  reason,  because  it  contradicted 
one  of  their  principal  tenets,  which  wti^ 
that  some  men  were  so  perfect  in  tliis 
world,  that  they  need  not  pray  to  God  for 
the  forgiveness  of  their  own  sins^  but  ovij 
for  those  of  others." 

For  these  reasons  we  cann.ot  but  protest 
against  the  conclusion  of  the  foUowiog 

Paragraph  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
oston,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  but,  u 
it  would  seem,  of  strong  prejudices: 
*^  From  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  a  prayer  formed  upon  the  model  of 
this  excellent  pattern,  having  the  substance 
of  the  several  petitions  interspersed  throogli 
it,  though  expressed  in  other  words,  is  a 
true,  scriptural  prayer"  (granted,  it  must 
be  so) ;  ^^  and  that  there  is  no  necessi^  to 
conclude  with  the  Lord's  prayer"  (this  is 
less  certain).  *'And,  therefore,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Papists,  and  many  Protes- 
tants who  conclude  their  prayers  with  ihn 
very  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  make  a 
very  superstitious  use  of  it,  causing  peo- 
ple to  imagine  that  the  bare  recital  oi  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer  sanctifies  their 
other  prayers ;  and  tnat  no  prayer  can  be 
accepted  of  God  where  this,  1  caimot  hot 
call  It  vain,  repetition  is  omitted."  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  if  what  is  coliected 
in  the  present  work,  in  this  humble  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  be  perused 
with  attention,  her  members  will  be  led 
to  exclaim,  ^^We  *have  not  so  learned 
Christ.'  " 
The  Lord's  prayer  is  to  be  said  with  an  au' 
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dible  voice, — It  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
the  priest  to  say  some  parts  of  the  lituigy 
internally  (hereto,  '^  Uvrui^^  in  an  unintel- 
ligible whisper ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
people  joined  in  this  manner,  as  was  the 
case  with  r^pect  to  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
the  creed.  This  unreasonable  practice 
was  put  an  end  to  at  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  particular  was  di- 
xected  to  be  saia  '^  with  an  audible  voice," 
**  with  a  loud  voice;"  probably  that  the 
]>eople  might  sooner  leara  this  most  essen- 
tial prayer ;  a  practice  from  which  the  ig- 
norant may  even  now  find  benefit. 

The  flamine  ardency  of  the  seven  spi- 
rits, and  of  allthe  heavenly  choir,  appears 
in  the  intenseness  and  loudness  of  their 
songs,  ''To  him  all  angels  cry  aloud!" 
They  do  not  breathe  our  faint  or  forced 
hallelujahs^  their  sones  resemble,  as  St. 
John  descnbes  them  ''^the  voice  of  many 
"waters,"  and  "  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings."  (Rev.  xix.  6.)  But  where  are 
the  least  tokens  of  this  seraphic  ardency 
in  our  worship  here  on  earth  ?  The  sacra- 
fice  of  this  our  public  service,  like  Elijah's, 
is  put  in  excellent  order,  but  we  ourselves 
'*  put  no  fire  under !"  On  the  contrary,  a 
▼oluntary  coldness  runs  through  all  the 
parts  and  offices  of  it,  like  the  water  pour- 
ed on  by  Elijah,  which  ''ran  round  the 
altar  and  filled  aU  the  trenches."  And  it 
is  next  to  a  miracle  if  God  accepts  such 
cold  ofieringSjOr  answers  us  from  heaven, 
nnless  with  the  fire,  not  of  acceptance, 
but  of  vengeance. — Bisse  on  the  Lord's 
Prefer, 

ine  peooU  are  to  repeat  it  vnth  the  priest. 
^When  tne  Lord's  prayer  was  directed  to 
be  said  with  an  audible  voice,  it  was,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  said  by  the  priest 
alooe ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  ancient  Gal- 
lican  Churches,  by  the  priest  and  people 
together — a  custom  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
Roman.  Until  the  review  of  1661,  the 
minister  began  the  prayer,  and  went 
through  it  alone  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  petition,  "  but  deliver  us  from  evil," 
which  the  people  said;  in  order,  as  Bi- 
shop Sparrow  remarks,  that  they  might 
not  be  mterrupted  from  bearing  a  part  in 
so  divine  a  prayer.  In  a  rubric  m  the 
communion  service^  near  the  conclusion, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  prayer 
should  be  used  is  clearly  laid  down. 
"Then  shall  the  priest  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  people  repeating  after  him 
every  petition." 

In  the  Romish  service  the  priest  speaks 


the  words,  "  £lt  ne  no9,"  &c.,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  in  a  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  by  which  the  people  are  apprised  of 
its  beine  the  time  for  them  to  answer, 
"  But  deUver  us  from  evil."  This  also  it 
a  custom  at  the  end  of  every  prayer,  that 
the  people  may  know  when  to  say 
"Amen.''  In  the  Mosarabic  liturgy  the 
priest  says  the  prayer  by  himself,  and  the 
people  answer  ''  Amen  "  to  each  petition. 

Tne  catechumens  and  the  ener^mens, 
or  those  possessed  with  evil  spints,  were 
not  sufiered  in  the  primitive  Church  to  join 
in  the  tremendous  cry  sent  up  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  only  bowed  their  heads  in  token 
of  assent. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  several  pa- 
ragraphs of  the  Lord's  prayer  are  made  to 
begin,  in  our  Church  prayer  book,  with  a 
capital  letter,  in  order,  most  probably,  to 
mark  accurately  the  places  where  the  peo- 
ple should  take  up  their  parts;  and  this 
method  is  adopted  m  the  confession  in  the 
daily  service,  m  the  creeds,  the  Gloria  tn 
excdsis,  in  the  communion  service,  and  in 
the  confession  and  deprecation  in  the  com- 
mination  service  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

But  it  must  likewise  be  observed,  that 
this  method  does  not  seem  to  be  so  closely 
followed  in  the  Cambridge  as  in  the  Ox- 
ford books,  the  former  combining  the 
fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs,  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  and  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  in  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  yet 
in  these  copies  the  word  "and"  is  retained 
before  "  the  power,"  &c.,  but  dropped  in 
the  latter. 

Demosthenes  said,  when  he  was  re- 
proved for  studying  his  orations,  that  it  ar- 
gued his  reverence  for  the  people  of 
Athens.  So  doth  our  study,  in  making 
exact  forms,  declare  our  esteem  for  Al- 
mighty God. — Comber.  And  we  have  this 
sacreci  form  from  the  Wonderful  Council- 
lor, who  came  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  knew  his  treasures,  as  well  as 
our  wants ;  he  best  could  inform  us  what 
was  fit  for  us  to  ask,  and  what  most  likely 
for  him  to  grant :  he  was  to  go  to  heaven 
to  be  our  advocate  there,  and  he  hath 
taught  us  to  use  this  here,  that  there  may 
be  a  harmony  between  our  requests  and 
hi&  For  which  cause  it  ought  to  be  united 
to  all  our  offices  to  make  up  their  defects, 
and  recommend  them  to  ''  Our  heavenly 
Father,"  who  cannot  deny  us  when  we 
speak  the  very  same  words  which  his  dear 
Son  hath  put  in  our  mouths,  if  we  use 
fiiem  with  understanding  and  devotion.— 
Rid. 
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LORD'S  SUPPER.  An  ancient  name 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist. 
The  name  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  but  in 
that  passage  it  is  generally  supjposed  bj 
the  most  learned  divines,  tnat  reierence  is 
made  to  the  lovefeast,  kept  in  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  last  supper,  which  was  previous 
to  the  original  eucharist.  Thus  much, 
however,  says  Dr.  Waterland,  is  certain, 
that  in  the  apostolical  times  the  lovefeast 
and  the  eucnarist,  thoush  distinct,  went 
together,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  and  were  both  of  them  celebrated 
at  one  meeting.  (See  Eucharist  and  Com- 
munion.) 

As  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we 
enter  into  the  Christian  covenant,  so  by 
tl^at  of  the  Lord's  su[>per  we  profess  our 
thankful  continuance  in  it:  and  therefore 
the  first  answer  of  our  catechism  concern- 
ing this  ordinance  tells  us.  that  it  was  ap- 
pomted  '^  for  the  continual  remembrance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive 
thereby." — Abp.  Seeker. 

It  is  called  tne  Lord's  supper,  because 
it  was  both  instituted  by  our  Lord  at 
supper,  and  was  designed  to  succeed  into 
the  place  of  the  paschal  supper  of  the 
Jews.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.  Mark,  xiv. 
22.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24,  25,  &c.)— J6/>. 
Wake. 

LORD'S  TABLE.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  altar  in  Christian  churches. 
(See  Altar.) 

LOVEFEASTS.  (See  Agajxt.)  Feasts 
held  in  the  apostolic  age  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist,  and  discontinued 
on  account  of  their  abuse. 

LOVE,  THE  FAMILY  OF.  A  sect  of 
enthusiasts,  which  arose  in  Holland,  and, 
being  propagated  across  the  Channel,  ap- 
peared in  England  about  the  year  1580. 

These  sectaries  pretended  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  sanctity,  which  gained  upon 
the  afiections  of  the  common  people.  They 
affirmed,  that  none  were  of  tne  number  of 
the  elect  but  such  as  were  admitted  into 
their  family,  and  that  all  the  rest  were 
reprobate,  and  consigned  over  to  eternal 
damnation.  They  held,  likewise,  that  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  swear  to  an  un- 
truth before  a  magistrate^  for  their  own 
convenience,  or  before  any  person,  who 
was  not  of  their  society.  In  order  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions,  tliey  dispersed  books, 
translated  out  of  Dutch  into  English,  en- 
tided,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  DocU' 
mental  Sentetices.     the  Proph^  of  the  Spirit 


of  Love,     The  Publishing  cf  Peau  vfm 
Earthj  Ifc. 

These  FamiHsts  could  by  no  means  1m 
prevailed  upon  to  disoorer  their  mnthor: 
nevertheless  it  was  afterwards  fonnd  tobs 
Henry  Nicholas  of  Leiden^  who  Wiwplis 
mously  pretended  that  he  partook  of  the 
divinity  of  God,  and  GrOD  of  his  hamsDitf. 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamitioa 
against  these  impious  sectanes,  and  il^ 
dered  their  books  to  be  publiclT  bamL 

LOW  SUNDAY.  Upon  the  oetave  <£ 
the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  Day,  it  wh 
the  custom  of  tne  ancients  to  repeat  soma 
part  of  the  solemnity  which  was  tind 
upon  Easter  Day;  Whence  tbw  Sunday 
took  the  name  of  Low  Sunday,  being  eel^ 
brated  as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower  d^ 
gree  than  Easter  Day  itself. 

It  was  also  called  Dominica  m  siii, 
because  it  was  the  day  on  which  timte 
who  had  been  baptized  on  Elaster  eye  pat 
off  thpir  white  garments. 

LUCIFERIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, is  the  name  of  those  Christians  who 
persisted  in  the  schism  of  JLtic^^,  bishop 
of  Ca^liari^  the  capital  of  Sardinia. 

Lucifer  lived  in  the  fourth  centory,  and 
was  famous  for  his  extraordinary  yiitnes 
and  abilities.  He  was  deputed  by  ihs 
pope  to  the  Emperor  Constantios,  and 
procured  the  calling  of  the  council  at  Milu 
in  the  year  355,  by  which  he  himself,  and 
the  rest  of  the  orthodox  prelates,  who 
defended  Athanasius,  were  condemned  to 
banishment.  He  was  recalled  from  his 
exile  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  361, 
when,  coming  to  Antioch,  where  the 
churcn  was  extremely  divided  between 
the  followers  of  Euzoius  the  Arian,  and 
of  Melettus  and  Eustathius  orthodox 
bishops,  he,  to  put  an  end  to  the  schim, 
ordained  Paulinus  bishop,  whom  neither 
of  the  orthodox  parties  approved.  Eoss- 
bius  of  Verceil,  whom  tne  Council  of 
Alexandria  had  sent  to  heal  the  diyisions, 
extremely  disapproved  this  ordination; 
whereupon  Lucifer,  who  was  of  an  in- 
flexible spirit,  broke  off  communion  with 
him  and  the  other  prelates,  and  retired  to 
Sardinia,  where  to  nis  death  he  persisted 
in  his  separation,  and,  by  this  means,  gave 
birth  to  a  schism,  which  caused  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  to  the  Church.  It  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  after  which  time  authois 
make  little  or  no  mention  of  it. 

LUTHERANS.  Those  Christians  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther. 

This  sect  took  its  rise  from  the  just 
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offence  which  was  taken  at  the  indulgences 
(see  Indulgences),  which,  in  1517,  were 
granted  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  those  who 
contributea  towards  the  finishing  St.  Peter's 
Church,  at  Rome.  It  is  said,  the  pope  at 
first  gave  the  Princess  Cibo,  his  sister, 
that  branch  of  the  revenue  of  indulgences 
"which  were  collected  in  Saxony;  that 
afterwards  these  indulgences  were  farmed 
oat  to  those  who  would  give  most  for 
them ;  and  that  these  purchasers,  to  make 
the  most  of  their  bargain,  pitched  upon 
such  preachers,  receivers,  and  collectors 
of  indulgences  as  they  thought  proper  for 
their  purpose,  who  managed  their  business 
in  a  scandalous  manner.  The  pope  had 
sent  these  indulgences  to  Prince  Albert, 
Archbishop  of  IVientz,  and  brother  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  publish  them 
in  Germany.  This  prelate  put  his  com- 
xniseion  into  the  hands  of  John  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican,  and  an  inquisitor,  who  em- 
ployed several  of  his  own  order  to  preach 
up  and  recommend  these  indulgences  to 
the  people.  These  Dominicans  managed 
the  matter  so  well,  that  the  people  eagerly 
bought  op  all  the  indulgences.  And  the 
fanners,  finding  money  come  in  very  plen- 
tifully, spent  it  publicly  in  a  luxurious  and 
libertine  manner. 

John  Staupitz,vicar-general  of  the  Augus- 
tines  in  Germany,  was  the  first  who  took 
occasion  to  declare  against  these  abuses ; 
for  which  purpose  he  made  use  of  Martin 
Lather,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Augus- 
tines.  He  was  a  native  of  Eisleben,  a 
town  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  in  Saxony; 
and  he  taught  divinity  at  the  university  of 
Wittembeig.  This  learned  Aue;ustine 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  declaimed  vehe- 
mently against  the  abuse  of  indulgences. 
Nor  did  he  stop  here ;  he  fixed  ninety-five 
propositions  upon  the  church  doors  of 
Wittember^,  not  as  dogmatical  points 
which  he  himself  held,  but  in  order  to  be 
considered  and  examined  in  a  public  con- 
ference. John  Tetzel,  the  Dominican, 
immediately  published  106  propositions 
against  them,  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Order; 
and,  by  yirtue  of  the  office  of  inquisitor, 
ordered  those  of  Luther  to  be  burnt; 
whose  adherents,  to  revenge  the  affront 
offered  to  Luther,  publicly  burnt  those  of 
Tetzel  at  Wittemberg.  Thus  war  was  de- 
clared between  the  Dominicans  and  Au- 
gustines,  and  soon  after  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Lutheran  party, 
which  from  that  time  began  to  appear 
openly  against  the  Western  Church. 

In  the  year  1518,  Eckios,  professor  of 


divinity  at  Ingolstadt,  and  Silvester  Prie- 
rius,  a  Dominican,  and  master  of  the 
sacred  palace,  wrote  against  Luther's  The- 
sesj  who  answered  them  in  a  tract,  which 
he  sent  to  the  pope  and  the  bishop  of 
Brandenbuig,  his  diocesan,  offering  to  sub- 
mit to  the  holy  see  in  the  points  contested. 
But  Prierius  having  published  a  discourse 
full  of  extravagant  amplifications  of  the 
pope's  power,  Luther  took  occasion  from 
thence  to  make  the  papal  authority  appear 
odious  to  the  Germans.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  process  against  Luther  going  on  at 
Rome,  the  pope  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear there  within  sixty  days :  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  holi- 
ness consented  that  the  cause  should  be 
examined  in  Germany,  and  delegated  his 
legate,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  to  try  it.  This 
cardinal  gave  Luther  a  peremptory  order 
to  recant,  and  not  to  appear  any  more  be- 
fore him  unless  he  complied ;  upon  which 
Luther,  in  the  nighttime,  posted  up  an  ap- 

Eeal  to  the  pope,  and  retired  to  Wittem- 
erg.  Afterwards,  fearing  he  should  be 
condemned  at  Rome,  he  published  a  pro- 
testation in  form  of  law,  and  appealed  to 
a  general  council. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  1519, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  d3ring,  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  protected  Luther, 
being  vicar  of  the  empire  during  the  in- 
terregnum, that  reformer's  interest  and 
character  were  neatly  raised,  and  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  sent  from 
God  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Roman  Church.  In  June, 
the  same  year,  there  was  a  famous  con- 
ference between  Lather,  Eckius,  and  Ca- 
rolostadius,  at  Leipsic;  in  which  they 
agreed  to  refer  themselves  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Erfurt  and  Paris.  The  points 
debated  upon  were,  free-will,  purgatory, 
indulgences,  penace,  and  the  pope's  supre- 
macy. 

In  1520,  Luther  sent  his  book  De  Li- 
bertate  Christiand  to  the  pope:  in  which 
he  srounds  justification  upon  faith  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  good  works,  ana 
asserts,  that  Christian  liberty  rescues  us 
from  tne  bondage  of  human  traditions, 
and  particularly  the  slavery  of  papal  im- 
positions. Afterwards,  in  a  remonstrance 
written  in  high  Dutch,  he  proceeded  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  June,  the  same  year,  the  pope  re- 
solved to  apply  the  last  remedies,  which 
the  Church  makes  use  of  against  her  ene- 
mies, and  began  with  condemning  in  writ- 
ing forty-one  propositions  extracted  from 
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Luther's  writines,  girine  him  sixty  days  I 
to  recant :  but  Luther  refusing  to  comply, 
the  pope  declared  him  excommunicated, 
and  sent  the  bull  by  Eckius  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  university  of  Wittem- 
ber^,  who  agreed  to  defer  the  publication 
of  It.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  wrote 
against  the  bull  with  great  warmth  and 
freedom,  and  appealed  once  more  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council.  Besides 
which,  he  caused  a  large  bonfire  to  be 
made  without  the  walls  of  Wittembeig, 
and  threw  into  it  with  his  own  hands  the 
pope's  bull,  together  with  the  decretals, 
extravagants,  and  Clementines.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  disciples  in 
several  other  towns. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  declared  against 
Luther,  and  ordered  his  books  to  be  burnt 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Worms, 
in  1521,  Luther,  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission, appeared  there,  and  made  a 
speech  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  opi- 
nions. But,  when  the  diet  found  that  ne 
would  neither  stand  to  the  decisions  of  coun- 
cils, nor  the  decrees  of  popes,  the  emperor 
gave  him  twenty  days  to  retire  to  a  place 
of  security,  and,  a  month  after,  pubhshed 
his  imperial  edict,  by  which  Luther  was 

Eut  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  an 
eretio  and  schismatic.  But  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  gave  private  orders  to  convey 
Luther  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  where 
he  was  concealed  three-quarters  oi  a  year. 
He  worked  hard  in  his  retirement,  which 
he  called  his  hU  of  PatmoSj  and  kept  up 
the  spirit  of  his  party  by  writing  new  books ; 
among  which  were  his  '^  Tracts "  against 
auricular  confession,  private  masses,  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  the  celibacy  ol  the 
clergy.  About  this  time  the  university 
of  Paris,  to  which  he  had  appealed,  con- 
demned a  hundred  propositions  extracted 
out  of  his  books;  and  King  Henry  VIIL 
of  England,  wrote  against  him  in  defence 
of  the  seven  sacraments.  Luther  replied 
both  to  the  Sorbonne  and  to  the  king  of 
England,  but  in  a  very  rude  and  unman- 
nerly way. 

Soon  after  he  broke  out  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  was  so  hardy  as  to  publish  a 
bull  agaiuBt  the  pope's  bull  In  cctfw.  Domini^ 
calling  it  the  Bull  and  Reformation  of  Doc- 
tor Luther.  About  this  time  he  published 
part  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  he  departed  from  the  Vuleatej  so 
long  authorized  and  received  by  the 
Church. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  all  along 
favored  and  protected  Luther,  now  gave 


him  leave  to  reform  tlie  obuiehes  of  Wb> 
temberg  as  ha  thought  fit  Tlie  rofbraiat 
proposM  likewise  a  ropilatioa  conoendng 
the  patrimony  of  the  Chiizoh;  whidi  wis. 
that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  monks  shoiin 
be  expelled,  and  all  the  lands  and  levenim 
of  the  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  monaatem^ 
should  eschiai  to  the  reepectiTO  piinces; 
and  that  all  the  convents  of  maodiciiit 
friars  should  be  turned  into  pablie  sehodi 
or  hospitals.  This  project  pleased  As 
princes  and  magistrates,  who  began  to 
relish  Luther's  doctrine  eztremelT;  iiMS* 
much  that,  at  the  Diet  of  Wirtemoeig,  k 
1523,  when  pope  Adrian  VL  insisted  upOB 
the  bull  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther,  he  conld  not  pn> 
vail  with  the  princes  to  put  them  ia  exs> 
cution^  but  was  answered  that  a  geeenl 
council  ought  to  be  called,  and  that  then 
ou^ht  to  be  a  reformation  of  the  eecM- 
astics,  and  especially  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  year,  Luther  had  the  satia&etioa  to 
see  a  league  contracted  between  dutarsa 
King  of  Sweden,  and  Frederick,  Kinff  oC 
Denmark,  who  both  amed  to  i»^tfli«>» 
Lutheran  ism  in  their  dominiona  And 
now  Luther^s  persuasion,  which,  from  dM 
Upper  Saxony,  had  spread  itself  into  the 
northern  provmces,  began  to  be  perfectly 
settled  in  the  duchies  of  Laneobuig, 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomera- 
nia;  and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  Mag- 
debuig  and  Bremen;  and  in  the  towni 
of  Hamburg,  Wismar,  Rostock;  and  lU 
along  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  Livonia  ud 
Prussia. 

About  this  time  Luther  left  off  the  halnt 
of  a  monk,  and  dressed  himself  like  a 
doctor,  refusing  to  be  saluted  with  the  titlt 
of  reverend  faiJker,  Erasmus  having  writtn 
a  book  concerning  free-will  (Ds  LAmro  Ah 
bitrio)j  Luther  answered  it  in  another,  en- 
titled De  Servo  Arbitrio.  In  1 525,  Thomas 
Muncer  and  Nicholas  Storck,  taking  their 
leave  of  Luther,  put  themselves  at  dis 
head  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Famalkt, 
About  this  time,  Luther  married  a  mm, 
called  Catherine  Boren,  exhorting  all  th« 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. In  1526,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  turned  Lutheran,  who  gave  great 
life  and  spirit  to  that  party. 

In  March.  1520,  the  Diet  of  Spire  de- 
creed that  tne  Catholics  should  not  have 
the  liberty  to  change  their  religion ;  that 
the  Lutherans  should  be  tolerated  till 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  but  not  allowed 
to  molest  the  Catholics;  and  that  the 
preachers  should  deliver  nothing  in  their 
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sermons  contrary  to  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  princes 
entered  a  solemn  protestation  against  this 
decree,  from  whence  came  the  name  of 
JProtestantSj  taken  up  £u^  by  the  Lutherans, 
and  afterwards  received  among  the  Cal- 
Yinists. 

The  beginning  of  October,  this  year, 
vrtiB  held  at  Marpura^  the  conference  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zwinglius,  in  relation 
to  the  eucharist  ]  the  latter  affirming  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  which  elements  are 
the  figure  and  representation  of  his  bodj 
and  blood;  and  Luther  asserting  that  his 
body  and  blood  are  really  oresent,  but 
under  the  substance  of  breaa  and  wine, 
and  that  only  in  the  act  of  receivings  the 
sacrament;  after  which  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledjze  the  continuance  of  this  pre- 
sence. This  conference  broke  up  without 
comingfto  any  accommodation. 

In  1530,  the  Lutherans  or  Protestants 
drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they 
presented  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  (See 
Auffburgf  Confessum  of) 

Ine  year  sater,  the  Protestant  princes 
made  the  famous  league  of  Smakaldty 
"which  obliged  the  emperor  to  ^nt  the 
Lutherans  a  toleration,  till  the  differences 
in  religion  were  settled  by  a  council,  which 
he  engaged  himself  to  call  in  six  months. 

The  Lutheran  party  gaining  strength 
every  day,  and  having  refused  the  bull  for 
convening  a  council  at  Mantua,  the  em- 
peror summoned  a  general  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
where  a  scheme  of  religion  for  reconciling 
the  two  parties  was  examined :  but,  after 
they  had  examined  and  disputed  for  a 
month  together,  the  divines  could  agree 
upon  no  more  than  five  or  six  articles, 
conceraing  justification,  free-will,  original 
sin,  baptism,  good  works,  and  episcopacy : 
for,  when  they  came  to  other  points,  and 
especially  the  eucharist,  the  Lutherans 
would  by  no  means  yield  to  the  other 
party.  The  diet  ended  with  a  decree  of 
the  emperor,  strictly  forbidding  the  Lu- 
therans to  tamper  with  any  person  to  make 
them  (juit  their  old  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  suspending  all  the  edicts  pub- 
lished against  them. 

Martin  Luther  lived  to  see  the  opening 
of  the  fanious  Council  of  Trent,  lor  ac- 
commodatins  the  differences  in  religion ; 
which  put  him  upon  acting  with  more 
▼igor  and  warmth  against  the  Church  of 
Bome,  as  foreseeing  that  his  opinions 
would  be  condemnea  there.  In  short,  he 
leA  no  stone  unturned  to  engage  the  Pro- 


testant princes  to  act  against  the  council ; 
which  measures  he  continued  to  pursue 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1646. 

Maurice,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  emperor,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  him  at  rassaw,  in 
1552,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  exercise 
of  Lutheranism.  as  stated  by  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  snould  be  tolerated  all  over 
the  empire ;  which  toleration  was  to  last 
for  ever,  in  case  the  differences  in  religion 
could  not  be  accommodated  within  six 
months.  And  thus  Lutheranism  was  per- 
fectly settled  in  (rermany. 

The  Lutherans  are  generally  divided 
into  the  moderate  and  the  rigid.  The 
moderate  Lutktrans  are  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  jbi/ffrim,  published  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  Melancthon  was  the 
head  of  this  party.    (See  Interim,) 

The  rigid  ljuthirans  are  those  who  would 
not  endure  any  alteration  in  any  of 
Luther's  opinions.  The  head  of  this  |>arty 
was  Matthias  Flaoius.  famous  for  writing 
the  Centuries  of  Magaeburgy  in  which  he 
had  three  other  Lutheran  ministers  for  his 
assistants. 

To  these  are  added  another  division, 
called  Luthero-Zwinslians,  because  they 
held  some  of  Luther^  tenets,  and  some  of 
Zwinglius,  yielding  something  to  each  side, 
to  prevent  the  ill  consequence  of  disunion 
in  the  Reformation, 

The  Lutherans  retain  the  use  of  the 
altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. They  likewise  make  use  otlighted 
tapers  in  their  churches,  of  incense,  and  a 
crucifix  on  the  altar,  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  of  images,  &c.  Several  of  their 
doctors  acknowledge  that  such  materials 
add  a  lustre  and  majesty  to  divine  worship, 
and  fix  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of 
thepeople.  * 

Tne  Lutherans  retain  the  observance  of 
several  solemn  festivals  after  their  refor- 
mation. They  keep  three  solemn  days  of 
festivity  at  Christmas.  In  some  Lutheran 
countries,  the  people  go  to  church  on  the 
night  of  tne  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
with  lighted  candles  or  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  faithful,  who  meet  in  the 
church,  spend  the  whole  night  there  in 
singing,  and  saying  their  prayers  by  the 
light  of  them.  Sometimes  they  bura  such 
a  large  quantity  of  incense*  that  the  smoke 
of  it  ascends  like  a  whirlwind,  and  their 
devotees  may  properly  enough  oe  said  to 
be  wrapped  up  m  it.  It  is  customary, 
likewise,  in  Germany,  to  give  entertain- 
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ments  at  fluch  times  to  friends  and  rela- 
tionS)  and  to  send  presents  to  each  other, 
especially  to  the  young  people,  whom  they 
amuse  with  very  idle  and  romantic  stories, 
telling  them  that  our  blessed  SavrouR 
descends  from  heaven  on  the  night  of  his 
nativity,  and  brings  with  him  all  kinds  of 
playthings. 

They  nave  three  holydays  at  Easter,  and 
three  at  Whitsuntide,  as  well  as  those 
before-mentioned  at  Christmas.  These 
festivals  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them 
with  respect  to  the  ceremonies  observed 
at  those  times ;  but  with  regard  to  some 

Particular  superstitions,  they  are  remarka- 
le  enough ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
paschal  water,  which  is  looked  on  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eyes,  and  Yerj 
serviceable  in  uniting  broken  limbs.  This 
paschal  water  is  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon river  water,  taken  up  on  Easter  Day, 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  They  have 
another  superstitious  notion  with  respect 
to  their  horses;  they  imagine  that  the 
swimming  them  in  the  river  on  Easter 
Day,  before  the  sun  rises,  preserves  them 
from  lameness. 

The  other  festivals  observed  by  the  Lu- 
therans are  New  Year's  Day,  or  the  Cir- 
cumcision, a  festival  not  near  so  ancient 
as  the  four  above-mentioned ;  the  festival 
of  the  Three  Kin^s,  or,  otherwise,  the 
Epiphany;  the  Punfication  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  Candlemas;  and  Lady  Day,  or 
the  Annunciation.  There  is  no  public 
work  nor  service  devoted  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  nor  are  there  any  processions,  or 
other  ceremonies,  which  are  observed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  two  latter  fes- 
tivalp.  The  festival  of  the  Sacred  Trinity 
is  solemnized  on  the  Sunday  after  Whit- 
sunday; that  of  St  John  Baptist  on  the 
24th  of  June ;  and  that  of  the  Visitation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  2d  of  July,  as  it 
is  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  conclude, 
the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
or  rather  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the 
Lutherans  on  that  day,  are  the  remains 
only  of  an  ancient  custom,  which  has  been 
preserved  amongst  them,  although  some- 
what extraordinary,  as  the  members  of 
their  communion  retain  no  manner  of  vene- 
ration for  angels. 

In  1523,  Luther  drew  up  a  formulary 
of  the  mass  and  communion  for  the  par- 
ticular service  of  the  Church  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Without  attempting  to  particularise 
the  various  parts  of  it,  it  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  churches  where  Lutheranism 
prevailed  were  obliged  entirely  to  conform 


to  it  However,  those  orders  were  nerar 
punctually  obeyed .  Some  Latheran  ooia- 
tries  have  one  ritaal,  and  some  anodiBt 
There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  in  their 
lituisies,  thouffh,  as  to  the  fandameDlri 
artides,  they  all  agree.-^JSroturftfoii. 

LYCH-GATE,  or  CORPSE^ATE,  ftm 
leichj  '^  a  dead  body ;"  hence  Leitchfidd— 
a  sate  at  the  entrance  of  the  chnichytid 
where  the  body  was  placed  before  buriiL 

LYCHNOSCOPE.  A  narrow  windov 
near  the  ground,  very  frequently  found  a 
the  southwest  end  of  a  chancel,  not  in- 
frequently at  the  northwest,  and  aomt- 
times.  though  seldom,  in  other  parts  of  tk 
churcn.  The  name  was  given  on  the  »• 
sumption  (which  is  now,  perhaps,  oniTH- 
sally  abandoned),  that  its  use  was  to  wikk 
the  pasch-light  from  without  the  chmdi 
The  theory  now  commonly  adopted,  md 
at  least  in  part  proved,  is,  that  lyehoo- 
scopes  were  confessionals.  The  iast  lod 
fullest  exposition  and  examination  of  ths 
various  theories  of  the  use  of  these  wii- 
dows  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Ml 
Lowe,  in  the  first  volume  of  tne  "  Trui* 
actions  of  the  Northamptonshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  other  Architectural  Societies.'' 
In  this  paper  their  use  as  ventilaton  is 
susffested. 

MACCABEES.  There  are  two  bodu 
of  this  name  in  the  Apocrjrpha,  both  of  an 
uncertain  order.  They  are  called  Mac- 
cabees, because  they  relate  the  patriolie 
and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabeos 
and  his  brethren.  The  first  book,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  and  authentic  history, 
contains  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochos  %i- 
phanes  to  the  death  of  Simon,  a  period  of 
about  thirty-four  years.  The  second  book, 
which  is  far  less  valuable,  and  less  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  which  is  in  some 
places  at  variance  with  canonical  Scripture, 
contains  the  history  of  about  fifteen  yeani 
A.  M.  3828  to  3843.  from  the  comnussiooot 
Heliodorus  to  pillage  the  temple,  to  the 
victory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor. 
These  two  books  are  accounted  canonical 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  there  are 
besides  two  other  books  called  the  tkird 
and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  of  veiy 
little  authority,  and  which  were  never  ad- 
mitted into  the  canon  by  any  Church. 

MACEDONIANS.  So  called  from 
Macedonius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
deposed  from  his  see  by  a  council  of  360, 
and  also  Pneumatomachiafis,  from  »^« 
SpiriiuSj  and  /iav/«*»  (jnignoY  from  their 
distinctive  error:  a  sect  of  neretics  who 
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arose  ia  the  fourth  century,  who  denied 
the  separate  personality  of  the  Holt  Ghost/ 
They  were  condemned  by  the  second 
general  council  (of  Constantinople) ,  anno 
881.  and  against  their  errors  the  expansion 
of  tne  latter  portion  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
"Was  directed:  "I  believe  in  the  Holt 
GhosT;  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who  with  the  Fath£r  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by 
the  prophets." 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES.  (See 
Centuries.) 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  song  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary^  which  is  appointed  to  be 
said  or  sung  m  English  after  the  first  les- 
son at  evening  prayer,  unless  the  90th 
Psalm,  called  Cantate  Domino,  is  used. 

MANICHEANS.  Christian  heretics, 
who  took  their  name  from  one  Manes, 
who  began  to  spread  his  error  in  the  thira 
century,  which  he  embraced  in  this  man- 
ner. One  Terebinthus^  disciple  to  Suthi- 
anns.  a  magician,  finding  that  in  Persia, 
whitner  he  was  forced  to  retire  out  of 
Palestine,  the  priests  and  learned  men  of 
the  country  did  strongly  oppose  his  errors 
and  designs,  retired  into  a  widow's  house, 
where  he  was  murdered.  This  woman, 
beinff  heiress  to  the  money  and  books  of 
Terebinthus,  bought  a  slave  named  Cur- 
sicus,  whom  she  afterwards  adopted,  and 
caused  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  sciences 
of  Persia.  This  man,  after  the  woman's 
death,  changed  his  name,  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  his  first  condition,  and  assumed 
that  of  Manes.  He  pretenaed  to  be  the 
apostle  of  Christ,  and  that  he  was  the 
Cfomforter  our  Saviour  promised  to  send. 
He  held  that  there  were  two  principles, 
the  one  good,  from  whence  proceeded  the 
good  som  of  man,  and  the  other  bad,  from 
whence  proceeded  the  evil  soul,  and  like- 
wise the  Dody  with  all  corporeal  creatures. 
He  wickedly  allowed  his  disciples  to  wal- 
low in  all  impurity,  and  forbade  to  give 
alms  to  any  that  were  not  of  his  own  sect. 
He  attributed  the  motions  of  concupiscence 
to  the  evil  soul;  he  gave  out  that  the  souls 
of  his  followers  went  through  the  elements 
to  the  moon,  and  afterwards  to  the  sun  to 
be  purified^'  and  then  to  God,  in  whom 
they  did  rejoin :  and  those  of  other  men, 
he  alleged,  went  to  hell,  to  be  sent  into 
other  iMxlies.  He  alleged,  that  Christ 
had  his  residence  in  the  sun ,  the  Holt 
Ghost  in  the  air ;  wisdom  in  the  moon ; 
and  the  Father  in  the  abyss  of  lieht;  he 
denied  the  resunection^  and  condemned 


marriage;  he  held  Pythagoras's  transmi- 
ffration  of  souls;  that  Christ  was  no  real 
body,  that  he  was  neither  dead  nor  risen, 
and  that  he  was  the  Serpent  that  tempted 
Eve.  He  forbade  the  use  of  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  and  wine,  as  creatures  proceeding 
from  a  bad  principle ;  he  used  a  form  of 
baptism  different  from  that  of  the  Church. 
He  taught  that  magistrates  were  not  to  be 
obeyed,  and  condemned  the  most  lawful 
wars.  It  were  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
count all  the  impious  and  damnable  tenets 
of  this  heresiarch,  insomuch  that  Leo  the 
Great  said  of  him,  that  the  devil  reigned 
in  all  other  heresies,  but  he  had  built  a 
fortress,  and  raised  his  throne  in  that  of 
the  Manicheans,  who  embraced  all  the 
errors  and  impieties  that  the  spirit  of  man 
was  capable  of;  for  whatever  profanation 
was  in  paganism,  carnal  blindness  in  Ju- 
daism, unlawful  curiosity  in  magic,  or 
sacrilegious  in  other  heresies,  did  all  cen- 
tre in  that  of  the  Manicheans.  This  man 
promised  the  king  of  Persia  that  he  would 
cure  his  son,  whereupon  the  father  sent 
away  all  the  physicians  that  might  have 
cured  him,  and  the  patient  died  soon  after : 
whereupon  Manes  was  imprisoned,  but 
made  his  escape ;  but  being  soon  appre- 
hended again,  was  fiayed  alive,  and  his 
carcass  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts. 

The  Manicheans  were  divided  into 
hearers  and  the  elect ;  of  the  elect,  twelve 
were  called  masters,  in  imitation  of  the 
twelve  aposdes;  and  tnere  was  a  thirteenth, 
who  was  a  kind  of  pope  amongst  them. 
The  emperors,  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
laws  against  these  heretics,  who  renewed 
their  opinions  in  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Rome, 
where  a  council  was  held  against  them. 
The  ancients  do  not  well  agree  as  to  the 
time  of  the  heretic's  first  appearance.  But 
Spanheim  says,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
bus,  a  liule  before  Diocletian,  and  that 
his  neresy  was  a  compound  of  the  Pytha- 

gorean,  Gnostic,  and  Marcionite  opinions; 
lat  he  held  two  gods,  who  were  contrary 
and  coeternal,  one  the  author  of  evil,  and 
the  other  of  good.  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  other  authors,  charge  them  with 
ascribing  a  body  to  God,  and  alleging  that 
he  was  substantially  in  everything,  though 
never  so  base,  as  mire.  dirt.  &c.,  but  was 
separated  from  them  by  tne  coming  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  Manicheans  eating  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  They  likewise  main- 
tained, that  there  had  been  a  great  coinbat 
between  the  princes  of  darkness  and  light, 
wherein  they  who  held  for  God  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  that  he  labored  still  for 
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their  redemption.  Moreover,  he  held  that 
the  sun  and  the  moon  were  snips,  that  the 
soul  of  a  man  and  of  a  tree  were  of  the 
same  substance,  and  both  of  them  a  part 
of  God;  that  sin  was  a  substance,  and  not 
a  quality  or  affection,  and  therefore  natu- 
ral, and  that  acquired  by  the  fall ;  he  like- 
wise held  a  fatsuity,  and  denied  free-will. 
— See  Burton.    AugttstL 

MANIPLE,  or  MANUPLE.  Originally 
a  narrow  strip  of  linen  suspended  from  the 
left  arm  of  the  priest,  and  used  to  wipe 
away  the  perspiration  from  the  face :  gra- 
dually it  received  embellishments,  it  was 
bordered  by  a  fringe,  and  decorated  with 
needlework.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
its  use  might  be  to  clean  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  for 
in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  given  to  the 
subdeacons  as  the  insignia  of  their  order. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  emgonaton  by 
being  worn  on  the  left  side,  lae  maniple 
is  not  retained  in  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England. 

MANUDUCTOR  (Lo/.),  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  was  an  officer,  who, 
from  the  middle  of  the  choir,  where  he 
was  placed,  gave  the  signal  to  the  cho- 
risters to  sing,  marked  the  measure,  beat 
the  time,  and  regulated  the  music.  He 
was  so  called,  because  he  led  or  guided 
the  choir  by  the  motions  and  gesture  of 
the  hand. 

The  Greeks  called  the  same  kind  of 
officer  Mesochoros,  because  he  was  seated 
in  the  middle  of  tne  choir. 

MARANATHA.  On  this  word,  which 
is  added  by  St.  Paul  to  the  word  Anathema^ 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  Bingham,  who  has  col- 
lected the  authorities  of  the  fathers,  tells 
us  that  St.  Chrysostom  says  it  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  The  Lord  is  come :  and  he 
particularly  applies  it  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  still  abused  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  notwithstanding  that  the  Lord  was 
come  among  them.  "This  word,''  says 
he,  "  speaks  terror  to  those  who  make  their 
members  the  members  of  an  harlot,  who 
offend  their  brethren  by  eating  mings 
offered  to  idols,  who  name  themselves  by 
the  names  of  men,  who  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  Lord  of  all  is  come  down 
among  us;  and  yet  ye  continue  the  same 
men  ye  were  before,  and  persevere  in  your 
»'"-  "    St.  Jerome  says,  it  was  more  a 
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Syriac  than  a  Hebrew  word,  though  it 
had  something  in  it  of  both  languages, 
signifying  Our  Lord  is  come,  Sut  he 
applies  it  against  the  perverseness  of  the 
Jews,  and  others  who  denied  the  coming 


of  Christ  :  making  this  the  sense  of  the 
%p08tle,  '^  If  anv  man  love  not  the  Lou 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  JnatkemOy  Ike 
Lord  is  come ;  wherefore  it  is  saperfloosi 
for  any  to  contend  with  jpertinaeious  hatred 
against  him,  of  the  trutn  of  whose  comiu 
there  is  such  apparent  demonstnUioD? 
The  same  sense  is  given  by  Hilary  thi 
deacon,  and  Pelagios,  who  wrote  under 
the  names  of  St.  Aimbrose  and  St  Jerons. 
And  it  is  received  by  Estiasand  Dr.  LUk 
foot  as  the  truest  interpretation.  So  £^ 
according  to  this  sense.  Maranatka  coou 
not  be  any  part  of  the  form  of  ezoommi- 
nication,  but  only  a  reason  for  prononneiM 
Anathema  against  those  who  expnmi 
their  hatred  against  Christ^  by  ieapDg 
his  coming :  eimer  in  words,  as  the  Jews 
did,  who  blasphemed  Christ,  and  caQed 
Jesus  Anathema  or  accursed  ;  or  else  by 
wicked  works  as  those  who  lived  pro&naij 
under  the  name  of  Christian. 

li^ARCIONITES.  Heretics  in  the  seeosd 
century,  so  called  from  Marcion.  He 
was  bom  at  Synope,  in  Paphlagonia  or 
Pontus,  and  for  that  reason  is  sometimes 
called  Ponticus.  He  studied  the  Sti^ 
philosophy  in  his  younger  years,  and  was 
a  lover  of  solitude  and  poverty ;  bnt  being 
convicted  of  uncleanness  with  a  rlrgin,  ha 
was,  by  her  father,  who  was  a  biflhop, 
expelled  the  Church.  After  this  he  west 
to  Kome,  where  being  not  admitted  into 
church  communion,  because  his  father 
opposed  it,  he  in  spite  embraced  Cerdon^s 
heresy,  and  became  the  author  of  new 
heresies,  in  134.  He  held  with  Ceidoa 
two  gods,  the  one  good,  the  other  bad: 
the  latter,  he  said,  was  the  author  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  law ;  but  the  good,  be 
said,  was  the  author  of  the  eospel  and 
redeemer  of  the  world.  He  styled  nimself 
Jesus  Christ,  sent  on  purpose  to  abolish 
the  law,  as  being  bad.  Origen  affirms^ 
that  he  supposed  there  was  a  (tod  of  the 
Jews,  a  God  of  the  Christians,  and  a  God 
of  the  Gentiles.  Tertullian  speaks  of  nine, 
and,  more  curiously  than  anybody  else, 
observes  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  as  that 
he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
condemned  marriage,  excluding  marrisa 

Eeople  from  salvation,  whom  he  wonldnoC 
aptize,  though  he  allowed  of  three  soiti, 
and  that  the  living  were  sometimes  bap- 
tized for  the  dead.  In  his  sect,  ue 
women  commonly  administered  the  sacra- 
ments. Rhadon,  a  Greek  author,  quoted 
by  Eusebius.  says,  the  disciples  of  this 
heresiarch  added  many  other  errors  to  his 
tenets,  and  were  called  Marcionists;  that 


the  hereaiarch  mestiaff  Poljrcarp  ia  ths 
■treels  of  Rome,  uked  him  whether  he  ' 
knew  bim.  "Very  welj,"  uiBwarad  the 
mod  bishop,  "  I  know  tou  very  well  to  be 
me  devil's  eldeil  aoa."  CoDsUntine  the 
Graat  pobliahed  an  edict  a^inst  the  Mar- 
cktoites  and  ihe  olhei  heretioB,  in  366 ;  and 
llieodoret.  Bishop  of  Cyroa,  converted 
10,000  of  them  in  420. 

MARIOLATRY.  (See  AfigtU,  Idotalry, 
Poperyj  Virgin  Mary,  MoUur  of  Gad.)  The 
wonhip  of  the  Viigin  Maiy:  one  of  the 
sina  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  defending 
which  ber  iheolt^anE  are  guilly  of  heresy. 
The  fact  of  the  Romanists  praying  to  the 
Virgin  Maiy  is  not  denied.  Tiieir  manner 
oTooiag  to,  not  merely  seeking  her  inter- 
eearioa,  but  actually  addressing  her  in 
lenoa  which  sonnd  very  like  bhuphemy 
to  thoee  whoae  religion  is  cathohc  and 
■criptural,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extracta  made  from  the  Paolter  of  Bona- 
TentuK. 

Eztraet  from  the  "  Crown  of  the  Bleased 
Viffiin  :"• 

"  O  thou,  oar  governor,  and  moat  benig- 
nant Lady,  in  nght  of  being  bia  mother, 
eommana  yoni  moat  beloved  Son,  our 
Lou)  Jesus  Cu&ibt,  that  be  deign  to  raise 
our  minds  from  longinc  after  earlhljrthiDEB 
to  the  contempIalioD  of  heavenly  things." 

Extract  from  a  "Parody  on  the  Ta 
D«nm,"  by  the  same  writer : 

"  We  praise  thee,  Mother  of  God  :  we 
acknowledge  thee  to  be  a  virgin.  All  the 
eulh  doth  worship  thee,  the  apouse  of  the 
flietnal  Fathck.  All  the  aogela  and  areb- 
angels,  all  thrones  and  powers,  do  CaithfullT 
serv«  tbee.  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloua, 
with  a  nevoi-^eaung  voice.  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Muy,  mother  of  God.  ,  .  .  The 
whole  court  of  heaven  doth  honor  ihee  as 

aaeen.  Tie  holy  Church  ibroo^hout  all 
le  wuid  doth  invoke  and  praise  thee, 
the  mother  of  divine  majeaty.  .  .  .  Thon 
sittest  with  thy  Son  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  FiTKEB.  ...  In  thee,  aweet  Mary,  ia 
out  hope ;  defend  us  for  evermore.  Piaiae 
beeometh  ihaa;  empire  becometh  thee- 
virtue  and  ^ty  be  unto  thee  for  ever  ana 

Extract  from  a  "  Parody  on  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,"  by  the  same  writer; 

"Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
tbinga  it  is  neceseaiy  that  he  bold  the 
right  fiuth  concerning  Mary ;  which  faithj 
except  every  one  do  keep'whole  and  nn- 
defiled,  wtihoDl  doubt  he   shall   perish 

I,  lan-Tl  pan  iL,  fron 
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eveiiastindy.  ...  He  (Jesus  Chhut)  sent 
Iba  Hdl;  Spmn'  upon  his  disciples,  and 
upon  bia  mother,  and  al  last  took  her  up 
into  heaven,  where  she  aiueth  on  the  right 
band  of  her  Son,  and  never  ceaseih  to 
■   "'""  ■  ■  ith  him  for  01 


"  This  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Vi^n 
Mary,  which,  except  every  one  do  believe 
faithfully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved." 


"During  the  pontificate  of  Gr^ory  the 
Great,  the  people  of  Rome  experienced  in 
a  most  Btriliing  manner  the  protection  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  frightful  pestilence 
raged  in  the  city  to  auch  an  extent,  that 
thousands  were  carried  off,  and  so  sud- 
denly, that  they  had  not  time  to  moke  the 
least  preparation.  It  could  not  be  arrested 
by  the  vows  and  prayers  which  the  holy 
pope  caused  to  be  onered  in  all  quarters, 
until  he  leaolved  on  having  recourse  to 
the  Mother  of  Gon.  Having  commanded 
the  clergy  and  people  to  go  in  procession 
to  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  called  Sl  Mary 
Major,  carrying  the  picture  of  the  holy 
Vi^n,  painted  by  St.  Lake,  tbe  miracu- 
lous effects  of  her  intercession  were  soon 
experienced:  inevery  street  as  theypaased 
the  plague  ceased,  and  before  the  end  of 
tbe  procession  an  angel  in  hnman  form 
was  seen  on  the  tower  of  Adrian,  named 
ever  since  the  Caalle  of  St  AngeJo,  sheath- 
ing a  bloody  sabre.  At  the  same  moment 
the  angels  were  heard  singing  the  anthem, 
'  Regina  Csli,'  'Triumph,  O  Queen,'  Hal- 

i-u..rli.       'n._  1...1.,  „..„...  _jj..j     i  n-^  .» 


Church  has  since  used  this  anthem  to 
aalnte  the  Blessed  Vi^n  in  Easier  time." 
— Ihu  Devotioa  to  IktBUutd  Virgin,  p,  21. 

Extract  from  the  Encyclical  Letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.: 

"  Having  at  length  token  possession  of 
our  see  in  the  lAteran  Baasilica,  according 
to  the  custom  and  institution  of  our  pre- 
decessors, we  turn  to  you  without  delay, 
venerable  brethren;  and  in  testimony  of 
oat  feelings  towards  you,  we  select  for  the 
date  of  our  letter  this  moet  joyful  day,  on 
which  we  celebrate  the  solemn  festival  of 
the  most  Blessed  Virgin's  triumphant 
aasumption  into  heaven;  that  she,  who 
has  been  through  every  great  calamity  oni 
patroness  and  protectress,  may  watch  over 
us  writing  to  you,  and  lead  our  mind  by 

*  "ThB  OloriB*  ef  Muy,  Holbar  of  Ood  ,' trani- 
luad  from  tb*  Iialiu  o{  blsmd  Alpboiuu*  Lifsor^ 
ud  euarullT  nTlicd  bj  ■  CathoUg  Piim."  Jobs 
Caru,  DnbJla,  USS. 
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her  heavenly  influence  to  those  counsels 
which  may  prove  most  salutary  to  Christ's 
flock.  .  .  .  But  that  all  may  have  a  suc- 
cessful and  happy  issue,  let  us  raise  our 
eves  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who 
alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our  greatest 
hope,  yea,  the  entire  ground  of  our  hope." 

For  other  quotations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, see  the  very  useful  and  learned 
volume  "  On  Roman  Fallacies  and  Catho- 
lic Truths,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Powell. 

The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  was  first 
introduced  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  heresy  bj  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  commenced  in  Arabia,  about 
the  year  373,  and  seems  to  have  siven 
rise  to  ihe  opposite  heresy,  that  o?  the 
Antidicomarians,  who  spoke  irreverently 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  leara  that  the 
simple  andmis^ided  persons  who  adopted 
this  new  worship,  made  offerings  of  cakes 
to  the  Virgin,  from  which  they  were  called 
Collyridians  (a  word  which  sig[nified  the 
nature  of  the  offering).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  separated  from  the  Church 
or  its  worship,  or  refused  to  worship  God, 
or  regarded  the  Virgin  as  equal  with 
God.  They,  however,  offered  external 
worship  to  the  Virgin,  and  were,  therefore, 
regarded  as  heretics.  Our  great  Bishop 
BuH  observes^  '^  We  abominate  the  im- 
pious imposture  of  those  who  have  trans- 
lated the  most  humble  and  holy  Virgin 
into  an  idol  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  re- 
presented her  as  a  vainglorious  and  as- 
piring creature ;  like  Lucifer  (I  tremble  at 
the  comparison),  tliirstins  after  divine 
worship  and  honor,  and  seeking  out 
superstitious  men  ana  women,  whom  she 
may  oblige  to  her  more  special  service, 
ana  make  them  her  perpetual  votaries. 
For  what  greater  affront  than  this  could 
they  have  offered  to  her  humility  and 
sanctity?  How  fulsome,  yea,  how  per- 
fectly loathsome  to  us,  are  the  tales  of  those 
that  have  had  the  assurance  to  tell  us  of 
the  amorous  addresses  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  certain  persons,  her  devout 
worshippers ;  choosing  them  for  her  hus- 
bands, bestowing  her  kisses  liberally  on 
them,  giving  them  her  breasts  to  suck,  and 
presenting  them  with  bracelets  and  rings 
of  her  hair  as  love-tokens!  The  fables  of 
the  Jewish  Talmudists,  yea,  of  Mahomet, 
may  seem  grave,  serious,  and  sober  his- 
tories compared  to  these  and  other  such 
like  impudent  fictions.  Insomuch  that 
wise  men  have  thought  that  the  authors 
of  these  romances  in  reli^on  were  no 
better  than  the  tools  and  mstruments  of 


Satan,  used  by  him  to  expose  the  Ch» 
tian  religion,  and  render  it  ridicnlons,  ud 
thereby  to  introduce  atheism.  And  in- 
deed we  are  sure,  that  the  wits  of  Iiatf, 
where  these  abominable  deceits  haie  beei 
and  are  chiefly  countenanced,  were  tb 
first  broachers  and  patrons  of  iwfiAJ^y 
and  atheism  in  Europe,  since  the  tiai 
that  Christianity  obtained  in  it" 

In  a  word,  such  is  the  worship  given  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  by  many  in  tne  Chudi 
of  Rome,  that  they  deserve  to  be  csU 
Mariani  rather  than  Chritiiani^  &c 

MARONITES.  Certain  Eastern  Chni- 
tians,  so  called,  who  inhabit  near  Moost 
Libanus,  in  Syria.  The  name  is  derivad 
either  from  a  town  in  the  country  ctUed 
Maronia,  or  from  St,  Mdrony  who  built  a 
monastery  there  in  the  fiilh  century. 

The  Maronitet  hold  communion  widi 
the  Romish  Church.  Pope  Gr^oiy  JJSL 
founded  a  college  at  RomOy  where  diaii 
youth  are  educated  by  the  JesnitSi  ud 
then  sent  to  their  own  country.  Theyfiw- 
merly  followed  the  errors  of  the  Jacobilaiy 
Nestorians,  and  Monothelites ;  but  these 
they  renounced  for  the  errors  of  the  fiomin 
Church  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIIL  sod 
Clement  VIIL  The  patriarch  of  the  Ifc- 
ronites  was  present  in  the  fonrth  Lttena 
Council,  under  Innocent  III.  in  1215. 

The  MaroniteshsYe  their  patrian^,  udh 
bishops,  bishops,  and  about  150  inferior 
clergy,  who  are  so  oppressed  by  the  Turks, 
that  they  are  reducedf  to  work  for  their  lit- 
ing.  They  keep  Lent  according  to  the 
ancient  rigor,  eating  but  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  after  mass,  which  is  said  at  fbar 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Their  priests  ais 
distinguished  by  a  blue  scarf^  wnich  they 
wear  about  their  caps.  Married  men  may 
become  priests,  but  none  may  many  afier 
he  is  in  orders.  They  wear  no  8urplioeii» 
observe  particular  fasts  and  feasts,  and 
differ  in  many  other  things  from  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome. 

The  patriarch  of  the  MaroniUt  is  a 
monk  of  St.  Anthony,  claims  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  is  always  callad 
Peter,  He  has  about  nine  bishops  under 
him,  and  resides  at  Eden  Canobin^  a  nun 
nastery  built  on  a  rock.  They  read  th«r 
service  both  in  the  vulgar  language  aod 
in  Latin,  and  while  they  perform  it,  torn 
their  heads  sometimes  on  one  side,  aod 
sometimes  on  the  other,  pronouncing  the 
word  Num.  or  Eynam  softly,  which  signifies 
yes  or  yes  verily ^  by  whicn  they  expreflB 
their  assent  to  what  they  read,  ihey 
have  so  great  a  veneration  tot  iheii  bishops^ 
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tiiat  they  often  prostrate  themselves  before 
them. 

As  to  the  particular  tenets  of  the  Maro' 
nUeSf  before  their  falling  away  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  it  is  said,  they  denied 
the  procession  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  ob- 
aerred  Saturday  as  well  as  the  Lord's  day, 
oondemned  fourth  marriages  as  unlawful; 
held  that  all  souls  were  created  together, 
and  that  those  of  good  men  do  not  enter 
into  heaven  till  after  the  resurrection ;  that 
thev  administered  the  eucharist  to  children, 
and  communicated  in  both  kinds. 

In  1180,  the  Maronites  were  above 
40.000  in  number,  and  very  valiant.  They 
dia  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  great  service 
against  the  Saracens. 

Besides  several  convents  of  Maronite 
monks,  there  is  one  of  nuns,  who  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  sanctity.  This 
eoifice  is  no  more  than  a  church,  in  which 
the  nuns  are  shut  up  close,  like  pigeons  in 
their  holes,  in  little  comers  or  cells,  which 
are  so  low  that  few  of  them  can  stand  up- 
right, or  turn  themselves  round  in  them. 

MARRIAGE.    (See  Matrimony,) 

MARTINMAS.  A  festival  formerly 
kept  on  the  11th  of  November,  in  honor 
of  St  Martin  J  bishop  of  Tours,  in  France, 
who,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  de- 
stroying the  heathen  altars  and  images  re- 
maminff  in  his  day,  died  in  the  year  400, 
having  Deen  bishop  about  twenty-six  years. 

MARTYR.  One  who  lays  down  his 
life,  or  snfTers  death  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion. The  word  is  Greek,  and  properly 
signifies  a  '*wimess."  It  is  applieci,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  those  who  suffer  in 
witness  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

The  Christian  Church  has  abounded 
with  martyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with 
snrprising  accounts  of  their  singular  con- 
stancy and  fortitude  under  the  most  cruel 
torments  human  nature  was  capable  of 
BQfknng,  The  primitive  Christians  were 
falsely  accnsed  by  their  enemies  of  paying 
a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  martyrs.  Cn 
this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  answer  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Smyrna  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Jews,  who,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp,  desired  the  heathen  judge  not  to 
snner  the  Christians  to  carry  off  his  body, 
lest  they  should  leave  their  crucified  mas- 
ter, and  worship  him  in  his  stead.  To 
which  they  answered,  "  We  can  neither 
forsake  Christ,  nor  worship  any  other:  for 
we  worship  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  but 
love  the  mart3rr8  as  the  disciples  ana  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord,  for  the  great  affection 
they  have  shown  to  their  King  and  Maa- 


ter."  A  like  answer  was  given  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Fructuosus,  in  Spain ;  for 
when  the  judse  asked  Eulogius.  his  dea- 
con, whether  he  would  not  worsnip  Fruc- 
tuosus, as  thinking  that,  though  he  refused 
to  worship  heathen  idols,  he  might  yet  be 
inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  martyr, 
Eulogius  replied,  **  I  do  not  worship  Fruc- 
tuosus, but  him  whom  Fractuosus  wor- 
ships.'' 

The  first  martyr  in  the  Christian  Church 
was  St.  Stephen.  His  memory  is  cele- 
brated on  the  day  which  bears  his  name. 
In  the  collect  for  that  day,  he  is  expressly 
named  the  "first  Martyr  St.  Stephen," 
and  we  are  there  taught  to  pray  God,  that 
we  may  "  learn  to  love  and  bless  our  per- 
secutors, by  following  this  blessed  martyr's 
example."  The  Church  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  yielded  up 
even  their  fives  in  a  faithful  attachment  to 
their  Redeemer,  and  who^  from  tlie  midst 
of  the  fires,  could  rejoice  in  God,  and  trust 
in  his  grace.  In  that  beautiful  hymn,  the 
Te  Deitm,  their  memory  is  celebrated  in 
the  words, — "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
praise  thee."  And  well  may  they  be 
counted  "  an  armyJ^  whether  we  consider 
their  numbers  or  their  valor;  and  a  ^^no* 
hUe  army,"  because,  as  true  soldiers  of 
Christ,  these  have  fought  against  sin  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  apos- 
tolic phrase,  "have  resisted  sin  unto 
blood.'' 

The  Church  of  England  can  boast  of 
the  only  royal  martyr.  Our  glorious  mar- 
tyr, King  Charles  I.,  having  been  dethroned 
by  the  Presbyterians,  was  murdered  by  the 
Independents. — BrouMon. 

MARTYRDOM.  The  death  of  a  mar- 
tyr. 

The  same  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a 
church  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  mar- 
tyr has  suffered. 

MARTYROLOGY,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  a  catalogue  or  list  of  martyrs, 
including  the  history  of  their  lives  and 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  religion. 

The  Martyrohgies  draw  their  materials 
from  the  calendars  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  the  several  festivals,  dedicated  to 
them,  are  marked.  They  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  practice  oi  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  inserted  the  names  of  heroes 
and  great  men  in  their  Fasti,  or  public  re- 
gisters. 

The  Martyrologies  are  very  numerous. 
Those  ascribed  to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
are  reckoned  spurious.  Bede  is  the  first 
who,  in  the  eighth  century,  composed  two 
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Martyrologies,  one  in  prose,  and  the  other 
in  verse.  Florus,  the  deacon  of  Lyons,  in 
the  ninth  century,  enlarged  Bede's  "  Mar- 
tyrology/'  and  put  it  almost  in  the  condi- 
tion it  IS  at  present.  Valdelbertus,  a  monk 
of  the  diocese  of  Treves,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury wrote  a  martyrology  in  verse,  extracted 
from  Bede  and  Fiorus,  and  now  extant  in 
Dacherius's  Spicilegium.  About  the  same 
time,  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  drew  up  a  martyrology,  published 
by  CanisiuS;  in  his  Antiques  Lectiones:  After 
these,  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  com- 
piled a  new  Martyrolog}',  while  he  was 
travelling  in  Italy,  where,  in  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  a.  d.  857,  he  saw 
a  manuscript  of  an  ancient  martyrology, 
which  had  been  brought  thither  from 
Aquileia. 

In  the  year  870,  Usuardus,  a  monk  of 
St.  Germain  des  Prez,  drew  up  a  much 
larger  and  more  correct  martyrology  than 
those  above  mentioned.  This  performance 
was  well  received,  and  began  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  ofRces  of  the  Western  Church. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
Notgerus,  a  monk  of  Switzerland,  drew 
up  another  martyrology,  from  Ado's  ma- 
terials. This  martyrology,  published  by 
Canisius,  had  not  the  same  success  with 
that  of  Usuardus.  The  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, which  used  this  last,  made  a 
great  many  additions  and  alterations  in  it. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  different 
martyrologies  during  the  six  following  cen- 
turies. 

The  moderns,  at  last,  desirous  to  rectify 
the  errors  and  defects  of  the  old  martyro- 
logies, compiled  new  ones.  Ausustinus 
Belinus,  of  radua,  began  this  reform  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  After  him,  Francis 
Maruli  or  Maurolycus,  abbot  of  Messina, 
in  Sicily,  drew  up  a  martyrology,  in  which 
he  has  entirely  changed  Usuardus's  text. 
John  Vander  Meulen,  known  by  the  name 
of  Molanus,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  restored 
it,  with  alterations  and  very  learned  notes. 
About  the  same  time,  Galesinus,  apostolic 
prothonotary,  drew  up  a  martyrolo^,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Gregory  XIII. ;  but  this  was 
not  approved  at  Rome.  Baronius's  '^  Mar- 
tyrology," written  some  time  after,  with 
notes,  was  belter  received,  being  approved 
by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  has  since 
passed  for  the  modern  martyrology  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  has  been  several  times 
corrected,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  the  Abbot  Chatlain,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  with  notes,  in  the  year 
1709. 


There  are  very  ridiculous  and  even  coa- 
tradictory  narratives,  in  these  several  mar- 
tyrologies ;  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 
if  we  consider  how  many  for|^  and 
spurious  accounts  of  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  from  whence  the  mart^rolc^es 
were  compiled,  appeared  in  the  nist  ages 
of  the  Church;  and  which  the  legendaiy 
writers  of  those  times  adopted  withont 
examining  into  the  truth  of  them.  Those 
of  later  ages,  who  have  written  the  Hves 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  either  through  pie- 
possession,  or  want  of  courage  to  contra- 
dict received  opinions,  have  made  use  of 
a  great  part  of  this  fabulous  stnfl^  and 
passed  it  off  for  genuine  history.  However, 
some  good  critics  of  late  years  have  gone 
a  great  way  towards  clearuic^  the  lives  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs  from  the  moostrons 
heap  of  fiction  they  labored  under.  Of 
this  number  are  M.  de  Launoy,  bi^op  of 
Paris,  M.  Baillet,  in  his  ''Lives  of  the 
Saints,^'  M.  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  and 
others. — Broughton, 

MARY.  (See  Virgin  Mary  and  Mariih 
latry.) 

MASORA.  A  term  in  Jewish  theology, 
signifying  a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed 
by  several  learned  Rabbins,  to  secure  it 
from  any  alterations  which  might  other- 
wise happen. 

MASd.  In  Latin  3iusa.  This  word  at 
first  imported  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
missal of  a  Church  assembly.  By  degrees 
it  came  to  be  used  for  an  assembhf  and  for 
Church  service ;  and  from  signifying 
Church  service  in  general,  it  came  at 
length  to  denote  the  Communion  Service 
in  particular,  and  so  that  most  emphati- 
cally came  to  be  called  Mass.  Since  the 
Reformation,  the  word  has  been  generally 
confined  to  express  the  form  of  celebrating 
the  holy  communion  in  the  Romish 
Church. 

Formerly  there  was  the  missa  catechume- 
norum  and  the  missa  fidtlium^  not  because 
they  had  two  kinds  of  communion,  but 
because  the  primitive  Christians  dismissed 
their  congregations  at  different  times,  first 
sending  away  the  heathens  and  heretics, 
then  the  catechumens  and  public  penitents, 
after  having  prayed;  the  faithful  alone 
being  suffered  to  remain  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  communion.  The 
practice  of  the  modem  Romish  Church 
contrasts  strikindy  with  this:  they  not 
only  allow  catechumens  to  be  present  at 
their  missa  fidelium^  but  also  heretics  and 
unbelievers,  and  make  a  profit  by  the  ex- 
hibition :  in  this  again  the  English  Church 
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more  nearljr  resembles  the  primitive 
Church,  retaming  her  sensitive  seclusion 
during  the  solemn  service. 

The  mass,  almost  universally  adopted 
in  the  churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  is 
contained  in  the  Roman  Missal,  and  a  des- 
cription of  this  will  be  now  presented  to  the 
reader.     Unless  in  very  particular  circum- 
stances, such  as  times  ot  persecution,  &c., 
niass  is  not  said  anywhere  but  in  a  church, 
or  place  set  aside  for  public  worship.    It 
can  be  said  only  from  morning  dawn  till 
mid-day,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases.    The 
priest  who  says  it  must  be  fasting  from 
the  midnight  before,  *^  out  of  respect  for 
the  victim  of  which  he  is  to  partake ; "  and, 
in  general,  no  priest  can  say  more  than 
one  mass  on  one  day.    When  the  priest 
officiates,  he  is  attired  in  sacred  vestments, 
which  are  understood  "  to  represent  those 
with  which  Christ  was  clothed  in  the 
course  of  his  bitter  passion ;"  and  also  to 
be  the  emblems  of  those  virtues  with  which 
the  soul  of  a  priest  ought  to  be  adorned. 
These  garments  are  intended  to  hide  the 
littleness  of  man ;  to  make  him  forget  him- 
self while  clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  supe- 
rior character;  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
people,  who  no  longer  consider  on  that 
occasion  what  he  is,  as  a  man.  but  lose 
sight  of  the  individual,  which  is  lost  in  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  re- 
presents.   Mass  is  never  said  except  on 
an  ahar,  fixed  or  portable,  set  aside  for 
that   particular  purpose    by  the  solemn 
prayer  and  benediction  of  a  bishop.    The 
altar  is  always  covered  with  linen  cloths, 
and  generally  contains  relics  of  saints.    As 
the  mass  is  commemorative  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion  and  death  upon  the  cross; 
to  put  the  priest  and  people  in  mind  of 
these,  there  is  always  an  iroa^  of  Christ 
crucified  upon  the  altar.    There  are  also 
two  or  more  lighted  candles,  as  tokens  of 
joy,  "and  to  denote  the  light  of   faith." 
In  solemn  masses  incense  is  used,  as  an 
emblem  of  prayer  ascending  to  God,  as  the 
smoke  ascends  from  the  censer.    Incense 
is  also  used  as  a  token  of  honor  to  the 
thing  incensed.    Masses  are  divided  into 
solemn  or  high  mass,  and  plain  or  low 
mass;  mass  sung,  or  said ;  public  mass,  or 
private  mass.  A  solemn  mass,  is  mass  of- 
fered up  with  all  the  due  solemnities,  by 
the  bishop  or  priest,  attended  by  a  deacon, 
subdeacon,  and  other  ministers,  each  offi- 
ciating in  his  part.    Such  a  mass  is  always 
sung;  and  hence  a  choir  of  singers  ac- 
companies it,  with  an  organ,  if  possible; 
and,  at  times,  other  instrumental  music. 


Mass,  when  divested  of  all  these  solem- 
nities, and  in  which  only  the  priest  offi- 
ciates^ is  a  plain  or  low  mass.  The  priest, 
however,  may  either  sing  the  mass,  at- 
tended by  the  choir,  or  say  it.  Hence  the 
difference  between  mass  sung  and  said. 
Mass  may  be  attended  by  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, or  it  may  be  said  with  few  or  none 
present,  except  the  clerk,  to  attend  the  offi- 
ciating priest.  When  tne  mass  is^iume- 
rously  attended,  all,  or  many,  of  those 
present  may  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  by 
communion,  or  none  may  communicate 
with  the  priest.  These  differences  make 
the  mass  public  or  private,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  private  masses  have  become 
more  common  in  latter  ages.  The  priest 
who  is  to  celebrate,  after  some  time  pre- 
viously spent  in  prayer  and  meditation, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  solemn 
mystery,  as  well  to  recollect  his  thoughts 
as  to  specify  the  intention  with  which 
he  offers  up  the  mass,  whether  it  be 
for  any  individual,  living  or  dead,  for  the 
whole  Church,  for  himself,  or  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  congregation  present,  pro- 
ceeds, with  the  deacon,  subdeacon,  and 
other  ministers,  to  put  on  the  sacred  vest- 
ment. He  then  goes  in  procession  with 
them  from  the  vestry  to  the  altar,  the  aco- 
lytes carr}'ing  incense  and  lights,  while  the 
choir  sing  the  anthem  and  psalms,  which, 
for  this  reason,  is  called  the  introit.  The 
priest,  being  come  before  the  altar,  stops 
at  the  foot  of  it,  bows,  confesses  generally 
to  the  Almighty  God,  and  to  all  the  saints, 
that  he  has  sinned  most  grievously,  ana 
that  in  every  way,  both  by  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  and  through  his  own  most 
grievous  fault.  This  being  the  case,  he 
begs  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  whom  he 
has  called  as  the  witnesses  of  his  sin,  to 
be  also  intercessors  for  his  pardon,  anci  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  our  God  for  him.  The 
minister  and  assistants  then,  in  like  man- 
ner, on  behalf  of  the  people,  repeat  the 
same  confession  after  the  priest,  acknow- 
ledging that  they  are  altogether  an  assem- 
bly of  sinners,  who  have  come  to  implore 
the  divine  mercy,  because  they  stand  in 
need  of  it.  This  confession  is  to  beg  of 
God  pardon  for  daily  and  unknown  faults, 
that  tne  awful  mystery  may  be  celebrated 
with  all  ima^nable  purity.  For  the  same 
reason  Kyne  elHsorif  Christe  eleisoriy  are 
several  times  repeated;  being  addresses 
three  times  to  God  the  Father,  as  our  cre- 
ator, as  our  protector,  and  as  our  parent ; 
thrice  to  God  the  Sox,  as  our  high  priest, 
as  our  victim  of  atonement,  and  as  our 
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brother  ]  and,  lastly,  to  the  Holt  Ghost. 
as  the  author  of  grace,  the  inspirer  of 
prajer,  and  the  sanctifier  of  our  souls. 
This  being  finished,  the  priest,  without 
movins  from  his  place,  begins  the  Gloria 
in  excehisj  which  is  called  me  Hymn  of  the 
Angels,  because  the  first  words  of  it  were 
sung  by  the  angels  at  our  Saviour's  birth. 
As  this  is  a  canticle  of  joy  and  gladness, 
the  Church,  when  in  mourning,  in  Lent, 
in  Adveht,  and  in  masses  for  the  dead,  for- 
bids the  use  of  this  hjrmn,  even  in  the 
time  of  mass,  because  the  minds  of  the 
congre^tion  should  then  be  wholly  occu- 
pied with  affections  of  grief,  melancholy, 
or  sorrow^  for  our  Saviour's  passion,  for 
our  own  sins,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  souls 
for  whom  she  is  praying.  The  Gloria  be- 
ing ended,  the  pnest,  kissing  the  altar,  and 
turning  towards  the  people  with  extended 
arms,  salutes  them  in  these  words :  *'  Do' 
minus  vobiseuniy^'  "  The  Lord  be  with  you." 
The  people  answer,  by  applying  the  same 
earnest  wish  to  him,  saying,  "And  with 
thy  spirit."  The  arms  are  extended,  and 
then  closed,  to  express,  by  that  gesture, 
the  affection  with  whicn  he  embraces  his 
fiock.  The  priest  then  goes  up  to  the  altar, 
bows  down  m  the  posture  of  humiliation ; 
kisses  it  with  respect ;  makes  mention  of 
the  saint  whose  relics  are  there ;  incenses 
it ;  and  having  saluted  the  people,  imme- 
diately turns  to  the  book,  and  reads  the 
prayer  of  the  day.  On  great  festivals 
there  is  only  one  prayer,  which  has  al- 
ways reference  to  the  solemnity  then  cele- 
brating. Thus,  at  Easter,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour;  at 
Christmas,  to  his  nativity  :  in  masses  for 
the  dead,  mention  is  maae  of  the  souls 
prayed  for;  and  on  the  feasts  of  saints, 
we  commemorate  the  particular  virtues  for 
which  they  were  each  distinguished.  In 
Lent,  and  penitentiary  times,  there  are 
other  prayers  besides  that  of  tne  day,  still 
bearing  some  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  subdeacon  then  sines 
(or,  in  low  masses,  the  priest  himself 
reads)  a  lesson  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, called  the  Epiatle,  because  com- 
monly taken  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  of  the  other  apostles.  This  is  followea 
by  the  singing  of  Alleluias,  and  some 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  called  the  Gradual 
and  Trad. 

In  Lent,  and  penitential  times,  instead 
of  those  expressions  of  joy,  strains  of  the 
deepest  compunction  and  regret  only  are 
used.  These  oeing  concluded,  the  book  is 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  altar, 


when  all  the  people  rise  op.  to  diow,  by 
their  postures  of  standing,  tneireagemeMi 
to  hear  the  gospel ;  the  priest  alao,  as  ks 
passes  from  one  side  of  the  altar  to  die 
other,  bows  down  in  the  middle,  and  dw 
deacon  prays  on  his  knees  that  God  would 
make  him  worthy  to  annotmoe  the  gospel; 
and,  after  having  received  the  priest's  bisM* 
ing,  proceeds  to  the  place  appcunted  loi 
the  solemn  recitation  of  it,  acconipmniedbijr 
the  acolytes,  with  lights  and  incense.  As 
soon  as  the  book  of  the  gospel  appeals^  all 
rise  up,  and  continue  standing  wnile  it  k 
read,  to  show  their  readiness  to  peifiocai 
what  is  there  taup^ht.  In  nmming  the 
evangelist  from  which  the  gospel  is  taken, 
the  reader  signs  the  cross  upon  his  £dio- 
head,  his  mouth,  and  his  breast  On  his 
forehead,  to  show  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  Christ's  doctrine ;  on  his  month,  Is 
show  his  readiness  to  proclaim  ittoolfaen; 
and  on  his  breast  to  show  that  he  eaMr- 
tains  a  sincere  affection  for  it  in  his  hsHt 
When  the  gospel  is  finished,  the  book  is 
conveyed  to  the  priest,  who  kisses  it  as  a 
token  of  respect.  After  the  gospel,  foQovs 
the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  immediateij 
recited  at  the  altar,  while  it  is  song  by  the 
choir ;  it  is  omitted  on  some  days,  parti- 
cularly in  masses  for  the  dead.  In  low 
masses,  the  priest  himself  reads  the  gospel. 
At  this  part  of  the  mass,  in  parish  chonmi, 
and  sometimes  in  other  places,  a  disoonise 
or  exhortation,  drawn  from  the  gospel,  is 
delivered  to  the  people.  Here  ends  the 
first  part  of  the  mass. 

The  second  part  commences  by  the 
priest,  from  the  altar,  again  saluting  the 
people,  and  then  making  an  oblation  to 
UoD,  of  bread  and  wine,  which  are  the 
matters  of  the  sacrifice.  The  wine  is  fint 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  to  represent  the 
water  which  fiowed  with  blooo,  from  the 
side  of  Christ, — ^to  signify  the  onion  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  him,  and  of 
the  faithful  with  Jesus  Christ.  Being  now 
about  to  bless  these  offerings,  the  priest 
bows  down  his  head  in  a  spirit  of  hnmyity, 
then  lifts  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  whence 
every  blessing  must  come,  and  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  offerings,  and 
says,  ''  Come,  thou  Sanctifier,  and  bless 
this  sacrifice,  which  is  prepared  for  thy 
holy  name.''  The  priest,  in  nigh  masses, 
then  incenses  the  oolation.  After  this  he 
proceeds  to  receive  the  offering  of  die 
people,  where  the  custom  of  receiving  the 
offerings  from  them  prevails;  the  priest 
then  proceeds  to  wash  his  hands,  begging 
of  God  the  necessary  purity.    In  this  cera- 
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monjj  the  priest  only  washes  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  not  his  whole  hands,  to  signify, 
that  the  purity  with  which  he  ooght  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  should  be  not  only  from 
Imiger  and  mortal  sins,  but  even  from  the 
most  trivial  offences  or  affections  to  sin, 
which  are  properly  enough  represented  by 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers ;  then,  turning 
about,  the  priest  recommends  himself  to 
the  prayers  of  the  people.  This  is  the  last 
time  that  the  priest  turns  to  the  people,  till 
the  sacrifice  is  accoxnplished,  and  the 
communion  received.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  he  is  now  entering  upon  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  mass,  wnich  requires 
his  utmost  attention,  which  must  not, 
henceforward,  be  distracted  by  turning 
away  from  the  object ;  nor  does  the  priest 
tura  his  back  towsurds  the  altar,  during  the 
presence  of  the  sacrament  upon  it^^  lest  he 
miffht  appear  to  act  irreverently.  A(\er  this 
folu>w8  the  Secret,  being  one  or  more 
prayers,  always  said  in  silence,  correspond- 
ing to  the  collect  of  the  day,  and  which 
immediately  precedes  the  preface,  by 
which  the  second  part  of  the  mass  ends, 
and  the  third  besins.  At  this  time  is  also 
rang  a  little  bell,  to  give  notice  to  all  the 
people,  that  the  priest  is  now  reciting  the 
Holy  Canticle.  It  is  used  also  for  the 
people,  at  this  part  of  the  mass,  to  bow 
down  their  heads  and  their  breasts.  With 
hearts  thus  prepared,  and  minds  raised 
above  earthly  thmgs,  the  priest,  the  minis- 
ters, and  people,  proceed  to  attend  to 
the  most  awful  part  of  the  mass,  in  the 
canon  or  rule  for  consecrating  the  eucba- 
rist,  which  is  never  materially  changed, 
whatever  be  the  ofiice.  It  is  said  by  the 
piiest  in  a  low  voice,  to  express  the  silence 
of  Christ  in  his  passion,  and  that  all  may 
be  impressed  with  reverence  and  awe  for 
the  sacred  mysteries.  It  consists  of  five 
frtnftn.  In  the  first,  the  priest  prays  for 
all  the  Church;  and  oyname,  for  the  pope, 
aod  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  for  those 
whom  he  desires  particularly  to  recom- 
mend, for  all  the  assistants,  their  families. 
he.  lie  makes  mention  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  apostles,  and  some  martyrs,  in 
order  to  express  the  union  between  the 
Church  militant  and  triumphant,  and  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  their  prayers. 
Then  he  stretches  his  hands  over  the  ob- 
lation, beggine  that  it  may  become  accep- 
table to  God,  by  becoming  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  third  prayer 
eontains  the  history  of  the  institution  and 
consecration  of  the  elements,  by  the  priest's 
pronoanoing  the  words  of  Jssus  Christ 


himself.    We  have  already  seen  that  the 
essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  contained  in  the 
consecration.    As  soon  as  the  words  of 
the  consecration  are  pronounced,  the  priest 
kneels  down  to  adore  Jesus  Christ  present ; 
and  immediately  elevates  first  the  host, 
and  then  the  chalice,  in  memory  of  Christ's 
beins  raised  upon  tne  cross,  and  that  the 
people  also  may  adore  him.    Having  laid 
these  down  on  the  altar,  the  priest  kneels 
again,  and  bows  his  head  in  a  second  act 
o?  adoration.     During  this  ceremony,  the 
server  tinkles  a  little  bell,  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  cong^regation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  also   bow  down  their 
heads,  being  already  upon  their  knees, 
and  strike  their  breasts.  He  then  continues 
the  third  prayer^  making  a  ^commemora- 
tion of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  and  beseeching 
God  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  the 
sacrifice  favorably,   as  he  did   those  of 
Abel,  Abraham,  and  Melchisedech,  which 
were  figures  of  it ;  and  that  those  who  par- 
take of  it,  may  be  replenished  with  every 
heavenly  blessing.    The  attitude  of  the 
priest  is  changed  when  he  comes  to  this 
part.    Hitherto  he  has  recited  the  prayers 
of  the  canon  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his 
hands  mostly  lifted  upto  neaven  ;  but  now 
he  joins  his  hands  before  his  breast,  and 
bows  down  his  head  to  the  lowest  degree 
that  the  altar  will  admit.    In  this  posture 
of  prostrate  humility,  he  recites  the  prayer, 
till,  towards  the  conclusion,  he  kisses  the 
altar,  and  resumes  his  former  upright  pos- 
ture.   In  the  fourth  prayer,  the  priest  re- 
commends to  God  the  faithful  departed  in 
general,  and  those  in  particular  lor  whom 
he  intends  to  pray.  "  Be  mindful,  0  Lord, 
of  thy  servants,  men  and  women ,  who  are 
gone  before  us  in  the  sign  of  faith,  and 
have  rested  in  the  sleep  of  peace."    Hav- 
ing said  these  words,  the  priest,  joining  his 
hands  before  his  breast,  prays  a  few  mo- 
ments for  them,  and  mentions  any  names 
of  persons  for  whom  he  particularlv  wishes 
to  pray,  or  offer  up  the  mass.    Then,  ex- 
tending his  hands  again,  he  concludes  his 
prayer  in  these  words :  ^'  To  these,  0  Lord, 
and  to  all  that  rest  in  Christ,  grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  a  place  of  refreshment,  light, 
and  peace."     In  the  fifth,  he  mentions 
several  saints,  and,  beating  his  breast,  begs 
that  we  sinners  may  have  some  part  of 
their  glory,  through  the   mercy  of  God. 
In  fine,  he  lifts  the  host  over  the  chalice, 
honoring  the  Blessed  Trinity,  acknow- 
ledging the  Divine  goodness  to  us  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  through  him,  offering 
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it  all  honor  and  glory.  During  the  eleva- 
tion, all  the  ministers  kneel  in  profound  ad- 
oration, and  either  themselves  hold  tapers, 
or  others  are  introduced,  bearing  lignted 
torches.  Thus  finishes  the  third  part  of 
the  mass. 

The  fourth  part  begins  by  the  priest's 
breaking  the  long  silence  he  has  observed 
since  the  preface,  by  chantins,  or  recitinff 
aloud,  the  Lord's  prayer,  whi(^  is  followed 
up  by  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  for  peace  in  our  days.    At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  prayer,  the  priest  kneels 
down  to  adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  he 
then  breaks  the  host  into  three  pieces,  to 
imitate  that  done  by  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
at  the  last  supper,  and  in  remembrance  of 
his  body  being  broken  on  the  cross ;  one 
of  the  parts  he  drops  into  the  chalice,  to 
signify  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  but  one  sacrament ;  he  then  once  more 
be^s  for  peace,  concord,  and  charity,  in 
order  to  approach  the  spotless  Lamb.    For 
a  token  oi  this  peace,  in  solemn  masses, 
the  clergy  embrace  each  other.    After  this 
follow  three  prayers,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  receiving  Jesus  Christ.    The  priest,  af- 
ter striking  his  breast,  and  declaring  him- 
self unworthy,  proceeds  to  communicate 
himself,  in  both  kinds,  in  order  to  consume 
the  sacrifice,  and  then  administers  the 
communion,  in  the  species  of  bread,  to 
such  of  the  assistants  as  may  be  disposed 
to  partake  of  the  sacrifice.    The  prayer 
used  by  the  priest  is  repeated  three  times, 
and  at  each  repetition  tne  little  bell  tinkles, 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  congregation ; 
and  as  a  signal  to  the  laity,  who  intend  to 
communicate,  to  approach  the  sacred  table. 
Having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
priest  immediately  receives  the  commu- 
nion, and.  with  his  hands  joined  before 
him,  stands  for  a  little  while  in  deep  but 
silent  meditation  upon  what  he  has  done. 
The  priest  then  proceeds,  by  an  ablution, 
first  of  wine,  and  then  of  water,  to  remove 
from  the  chalice  and  his  own  fingers  all 
remains  of  the  consecrated  elements.  The 
mass  concludes  with  a  versical  thanksgiv- 
ing out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some  prayers 
for  the  same  purpose,  some  of  them  bear- 
ing a  reference  to  the  office  of  the  day, 
and  analogous  to  the  collect ;  after  which 
the  priest,  or  deacon,  in  high  masses,  gives 
the  people  leave  to  depart.    The  priest 
gives  them  his  blessing  previous  to  their 
departure,  and  reads  the  first  part  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  which  bears  such  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  his  goodness  in 


regard  to  man.    This  conatitntes  the  cbiaf 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  raoming  ser- 
vice of  the  Church ;  and,  in  all  this,  the 
congregation  in  general  appear  to  be  little 
interested  or  concerned ;  for  though  they 
are  '' taught  to  assist  at  mase.   with  the 
same  disposition  that  a  gooa   Christiaa 
would  have  cherished  at  me  foot  of  the 
cross,"  the3r  are  left  at  liberty  to  accom- 
pany the  priest  through  the  dinerent  partly 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in 
their  manuals,  or  **  to  exercise  their  souls 
in  other  corresponding  prayers ;"  and  the 
conseouence  is,  that  many,  it  is  too  apps- 
rent,  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  omer. 
And  though  the  mass  is  thus  celebrated, 
at  least  every  Lord's  day,  the  present  di^ 
cipline  of  the  Church  reqaires  her  mem- 
bers to  communicate  only  once  a  year; 
and  while  comparatively  few  receive  much 
oftener,  many,  it  is  feared,  are  not  even 
annual  communicants.    They  are,  indeed, 
instructed,  '^  when  they  do  not  commoni* 
cate  in  reality,  to  do  so  inspirit,  by  fervent 
desires  of  being  made  worthy  to  partake 
of  the  sacred  mysteries,   acknowledging 
their  own  unworthiness,   and  b^^ng  S 
God  a  share  of  those  graces,  which  the 
sacrifice    and    sacrament    so    plentifally 
contain." 

In  Picart's  '^ Religious  Ceremonies"  we 
have  the  following  explanation  of  the  roaas, 
and  its  attendant  mystical  ceremonies, 
which  is  offered  to  the  reader  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  awful  departure  of  this  apos- 
tate Church  from  the  spirituality  and  sim- 
plicityof  the  Christian  faith  and  worship. 

1 .  The  priest  goes  to  the  altar,  in  refe- 
rence to  our  Lord's  retreat  with  his  apos- 
tles to  the  garden  of  Olives.  2.  Befon 
he  begins  mass,  he  says  a  preparatoiy 
prayer;  he  is  there  to  look  upon  himself  as 
one  abandoned  of  God,  and  driven  out  of 
paradise  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  3.  The 
priest  makes  confession  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  in  which  it  is  required  that  he 
be  iree  from  mortal  and  venial  sin.  4. 
The  priest  kisses  the  altar,  as  a  token  of 
our  reconciliation  with  God,  and  onr 
LoRD'S  being  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  5. 
The  priest  goes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
altar  and  thurifies  or  perfumes  it  with  in- 
cense. Jesus  Christ  is  now  supposed  to 
be  taken  and  bound!  6.  The  introit  is 
said  or  sung,  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  being  taken  before 
Caiaphas.  7.  The  priest  says  the  "  Kym 
Eleison^^  ("Lord  have  mercy  upon  us"), 
in  allusion  to  Peter's  denying  our  Lord 
thrice.    8.  The  priest  turning  towards  the 
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altar  says,  '^  Dominus  vobiscumJ^  the  people 
returning  the  salutation  by  *'Et  cum  spiritu 
tuo,^^  and  this  means  Christ  looking  at 
Peter.  9.  The-  priest  reads  the  epistle  re- 
lative to  Jesus  being  accuped  before  Pilate. 
10.  The  priest,  bowinof  before  the  ahar, 
says  '*  Munda  cor,^^  and  the  devotion  is  di- 
rected to  our  Saviour's  being  brought 
before  Pilate,  and  making  no  reply.  11. 
The  priest  reads  the  gospel  in  which  Jxsus 
Christ  is  sent  from  Herod  to  Pilate ;  the 
gospel  is  carried  from  the  right  of  the  altar 
to  the  left,  to  denote  the  tender  of  the 
sospel  to  the  Gentiles,  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews.  12.  The  priest  uncovers  the 
chalice,  and  this  means  the  stripping  of 
our  Lord  in  order  to  be  scourged.  13. 
The  oblation  of  the  host ;  the  priest  then 
kisses  the  ahar  and  offers  up  tne  host,  to 
represent  the  scourging  of  Christ.  14. 
The  priest  elevates  the  chalice  and  then 
covers;  this  means  the  crowning  with 
thorns.  15.  The  priest  washes  his  nngers, 
as  Pilate  washed  nis  hands;  declares  Jesus 
innocent,  blesses  the  bread  and  wine, 
blesses  the  frankincense,  and  perfumes  the 
bread  and  wine. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  go  further  into 
this  singular  detail  to  say,  '^  that  the  priest, 
spreading  out  his  arms  on  the  altar,  is  the 
representation  of  the  cross:  that  he  lifts 
the  host,  to  express  the  lifting  of  our 
Lord;  tnat  he  adores  (for  such  is  the 
word,  and  the  inconceivable  fact)  the 
wafer  that  he  holds  in  his  fingers  as  the 
very  God;  that  he  then  mingles  another 
adoration  with  this,  and  prays  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  the  saints  for  their  media- 
tion ;  that  he  breaks  the  wafer,  to  repre- 
sent Christ's  giving  up  the  ghost;  that  a 
fragment  of  this  water  put  into  the  chalice 
fi^msres  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell;" 
till  the  series  of  these  representations, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  thirty-five,  is 
closed  by  a  benediction  representing  the 
blessings  of  the  descent  of  the  Holt 
Ghost. — (yDonoghue, 

MASS,  SACRIFICE  OF  THE.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  Romish  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject :  *^  I  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  mass 
there  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead:  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and 
substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together 
with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  con- 
version of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into  the  blood;  which  con- 


version the  Catholic  Church  calls  transub- 
stantiation.  I  also  confess,  that,  under 
either  ,  kind  alone,  Christ  is  received 
whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament."— 
Pius's  Creed.  "  Whosoever  shall  say,  that, 
in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  euchanst,  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall 
deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  change 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood,  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine  still  remaining,  which  change  the 
Catholic  Church  very  fitly  calls  transub- 
stantiation,  let  him  be  accursed." — Con. 
Trid.  Sess,  XIII.  Can.  2. 

It  is,  moreover  decreed,  "that,  after  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the 
true  God  and  man  is  truly,  really,  and 
substantially  contained  under  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sensible  elements." — la.  c.  1. 
So  that  '^  the  bread  and  wine  which  are 
placed  on  the  altar  are,  after  consecration, 
not  only  the  sacrament,  but  also  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  are,  sensually,  not  only  in  sacrament, 
but  in  truth,  handled  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  bruised  by  the 
teelh  of  the  faitnful." — Con.  Rom.  apua  Pop. 
Nichol.  I.  And  the  fathers  of  the  second 
Nicene  Council  pronounced,  "that  the 
eucharist  is  not  the  mere  image  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  but  that  it  is  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  their  own  literal  and  proper 
physical  selves." — Labbe  Con.  vol.  vii.  p. 
448.  "  Nor  in  this  is  there  any  repugnance ; 
that  Christ,  according  to  his  natural  man- 
ner of  existence,  should  always  remain  in 
heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  be 

E resent  with  us,  in  many Jplaces,  really 
ut  sacramentally." — Con.  Trid.  XIII.  c.  1 . 
And  "if  any  one  says,  that  a  true  and 
proper  sacrince  is  not  offered  up  to  God 
at  tne  mass,  or  that  to  be  offered  is  any- 
thing else  than  Jesus  Christ  given  to 
be  eaten,  let  him  be  anathema." — Id. 
Sess.  XII.  Can.  ].  "And  if  any  one 
says,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is 
only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
or  a  bare  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  whicn 
was  completed  upon  the  cross,  and  that  it 
is  not  propitiatory,  nor  profitable  to  any 
but  him  that  receives  it,  and  that  it  ou^ht 
not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead,  for  their  sins,  their  punishments, 
their  satisfactions,  and  their  other  ne- 
cessities, let  him  be  accursed."  "  For  the 
holy  synod  teaches  that  this  sacrifice  is 
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truly  propitiatory,  and  that  by  it  the  sins 
lire  commit,  however  eiiormouB  they  be, 
are  remitted.'' — Id.  Can.  3.  And,  "  al- 
though Christ  instituted  after  supper, 
and,  under  both  species  of  bread  and  wine, 
administered  to  nis  disciples,  this  vene- 
rable sacrament,  yet,  noiwikstanding  ihii,  it 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  after  supper, 
nor  received  except  fasting.  And  like- 
wise, although  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
aacrament  was  received  under  both  species 
by  the  faithful,  yet  this  custom,  that  it 
ahall  be  received  by  the  laity  under  the 
species  of  bread  alone,  is  to  be  held  for  a 
law,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  reject  And 
to  say  that  this  is  unlawful,  is  erroneous ; 
and  tnose  who  pertinaciously  assert  it  are 
to  be  driven  out." — Con.  Const.  Sess.  XIIL 
"  For  the  body  is  there  under  the  species 
of  bread,  and  the  blood  under  that  of  wine, 
by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration ;  so 
also  the  body  is  there  under  the  species 
of  wine,  and  the  blood  under  that  of  bread, 
and  the  soul  under  both ;  ....  so  it 
is  most  true,  that  as  much  is  contained 
under  either  species  as  under  both;  for 
Christ,  whole  and  entire,  exists  under  the 
species  of  bread,  and  under  each  particle  of 
that  species;  and  whole  under  the  species 
of  wine,  and  under  its  parts.'' — Con.  Trid. 
Sess.  XIIL  c.  3.  Hence  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Council  of  Constance, ''  that,  whereas 
in  several  parts  of  the  world,  some  have 
presumed  rashly  to  assert,  that  all  Chris- 
tians ought  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  under  both  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  that;  also,  after  supper, 
or  not  fasting,  contrary  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Church,  justly  approved  of, 
which  they  damnably  endeavor  to  repro- 
bate as  sacrilegious.  Hence  it  is,  that  this 
holy  general  Council  of  Constance,  as- 
sembled by  the  Holt  Ghost,  to  provide 
for  the  salvation  of  the  faithful  against  this 
error,  declares,  decrees,  and  defines,  that 
although  Christ  did  after  supper  institute 
this  holy  sacrament,  and  adm mistered  it  to 
his  disciples  in  both  kinds  of  bread  and 
wine ;  yet  this,  notwithstanding  the  lauda- 
ble authority  of  the  sacred  canons,  and 
the  approved  custom  of  the  Church,  has 
fixed,  and  doth  fix,  that  this  sacrament 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  after  supper, 
nor  received  by  the  faithful,  except  fasting. 
And  as  this  custom,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  certain  dangers  and  scandals,  has 
been  rationally  introduced,  and  that  al- 
though this  sacrament  was  received  by  the 
faithful  under  both  kinds  in  the  primitive 
Church,  it  was  afterwards  received  under 


both  kinds  by  the  officiatioe  priests  only, 
and  by  the  people  under  me  species  of 
bread  only,  it  being  believed  most  ee^ 
tainly,  and  nothing  doubted,  that  the  en* 
tire  Dody  and  blood  of  Christ  are  redly 
contained  as  well  under  the  species  d 
bread  as  of  wine:  this,  theieforo,  beisg 
approved,  it  is  now  made  a  law.  Lik^ 
wise  this  holy  sjmod  decrees  and  d^ 
clares,  as  to  tnis  matter,  to  the  reveraid 
fathers  in  Christ,  patriarchs,  lords,  fte, 
that  they  must  efiectually  pnnidi  aU  soek 
as  shall  transgress  this  decree,  or  shill 
exhort  the  people  to  comiDunioate  in  both 
kinds." — Cone.  Gen,  XII.  100. 

"The  holy  synod  (of  Trent)  followii^ 
the  judgment  of  the  Church  (as  proooniM^ 
ed  at  Constance),  and  its  usage,  dedam 
and  teaches,  that  nehher  laity  nor  noodSfli- 
ating  clergy  are  bound,  by  any  diTliiecoin> 
mand,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  dw 
eucharist  under  both  species ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted^  without  a  breach  of 
faith,  that  communion  in  either  kind  sof* 
fices  for  them.  For  thou^rh  Chbist,  at  his 
last  supper,  instituted  this  venerable  n* 
crament  under  the  forms  of  bread  asd 
wine,  and  then  delivered  it  to  his  aposdsii 
yet  that  institution,  and  that  delivenng,  do 
not  show  that  all  tne  faithful,  by  the  con* 
mand  of  Christ,  are  bound  to  receive  both 
kinds."— SeM.  XXI.  c.  1.  <'And  tboo^ 
in  the  early  ages,  the  use  of  both  kindi 
was  not  un frequent,  yet  the  practice,  ii 
process  of  time,  being  widely  ohangsd, 
the  Church,  for  weighty  and  just  reasoaiy 
approved  the  change,  and  pronounced  it 
to  DO  a  law,  which  no  one,  without  the 
authority  of  that  Church,  is  allowed  to  rs> 

i'ect  or  alter." — Id.  c.  2.  "  It  must  be  so- 
mowledged,  that  the  whole  and  entizs 
Christ,  and  the  true  sacrament,  are  taksD 
under  either  kind ;  and  therefore,  as  to  the 
fruit,  that  they  who  thus  receive  are  de- 
prived of  no  necessary  grace." — Id,  c.  3. 
'*  And  if  any  one  shall  say,  that  all  Chiit- 
tians  ought,  by  God's  command,  or  for  ths 
sake  of  salvation,  to  receive  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds, 
let  him  be  accursed." — Id. 

By  the  5th  Canon,  c.  8.  Sess.  XXIL  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that "  we  are  to  offerup  to  the  honor 
of  saints  and  angels  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  in  order  to  obtain  their  patronage 
and  intercession  with  God." 

^'  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  really  and  sob- 
stantially  contained,  together  with  his  very 
soul  and  divinity,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
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(acharist  let  him  be  accursed. '^  Cone, 
Vrid,  Se$8,  XIIL  Can.  1.  Or,  <<if  he  shall 
ay  that  there  yet  remains  any  substance 
f  the  bread  and  wine  in  conjunction  with 
be  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
/HRisT,  and  that  the  conversion  is  not  real 
nd  total,  let  him  be  accursed.'' — Id.  Can.  2. 
'  If  any  man  shall  deny  that  Christ  is  en- 
irely  contained  under  either  species,  and 
1  every  individual  portion  of  that  species'' 
U.  Can.  3),  or  ''  that  Christ  is  only  spiri- 
oally  eaten,  and  not  really  and  snbstan- 
Imll^,  let  him  be  accursed." — Id,  Can.  9. 

Bishop  Hall's  remarks  on  this  doctrine 
re  as  toilows : — ^It  sounds  not  more  pro- 
igiouslf  that  a  priest  should  every  day 
lake  his  God,  than  that  he  should  sacn- 
icse  him. 

Antiquity  would  have  as  much  abhorred 
be  sense,  as  it  hath  allowed  the  word. 
Nothing  is  more  ordinary  with  the  fathers 
lan  to  call  God's  table  an  altar;  the  holy 
lements,  an  oblation;  the  act  of  cele- 
bration, an  immolation;  the  actor,  a  priest. 

St.  Chrysostom  reckons  ten  kinds  of  sa- 
rifice ;  and  at  last,  as  bavins  forgotten  it, 
.dds  the  eleventh :  all  of  which  we  will 
Jlow.  And,  indeed,  many  sacrifices  are 
fiered  to  God  in  this  one :  but  '*  a  true. 
•roper,  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  quick  and 
ead,"  which  the  Tridentine  Fathers  would 
)rce  upon  our  belief  would  have  seemed 
o  less  strange  a  solecism  to  the  ears  of 
le  ancients,  than  it  doth  to  ours. 

St  Augustine  calls  it  a  designation  of 
Christ's  offering  upon  the  cross:  St.  Chry* 
oetom,  and  Theophylact  after  him,  a  re- 
oembmnce  of  his. sacrifice;  Emissenus, 
,  daily  celebration  in  mystery  of  that 
rhich  was  once  ofiered  in  payment ;  and 
Ambard  himself,  a  memonal  and  repre- 
entation  of  the  true  sacrifice  upon  the 


That  which  Cassander  cites  from  St. 
Lmbrose  or  Chrysostom  may  be  instead 
f  all.  ''  In  Christ,  is  the  sacrifice  once 
>£kred,  able  to  give  salvation.  What  do 
ve,  therefore?  Do  we  not  ofi*er  every 
lay  ?  Surely^  if  we  ofler  daily,  it  is  done 
or  a  recordation  of  his  death.'' 

This  is  the  language  and  meaning  of 
jitiijuity ;  the  very  same  which  the  Tri- 
entme  Svnod  condemned  in  us :  <'  If  any 
nan  shall  say  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
oast  is  only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
ianksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration 
f  the  sacrifice  ofiered  upon  the  cross,  let 
im  be  accursed." 

How  plain  is  the  Scriptur^,  while  it 
dls  us  that  our  high-priest  *'  needeth  not 


daily,  as  those  high  priests  "  under  the 
law,  "  to  ofier  up  sacrifice ;  first,  for  his 
own  sins,  then  for  the  people :  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  ofiered  up  himself!" — 
Htb,  vii.  27. 

The  contradiction  of  the  Trent  Fathers 
is  here  very  remarkable.  '^  Christ,"  say 
they,  '*who,  on  the  altar  of  the  cross, 
ofiered  himself  in  a  bloody  sacrifice,  is 
now  this  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the 
mass,  made  by  himself.  He  is  one  and 
the  same  sacrifice ;  and  one  and  the  same 
ofierer  of  that  sacrifice,  by  the  ministry 
of  his  priests,  who  then  ofiered  himself  on 
the  cross."  So  then  they  sav,  that  Christ 
ofiered  up  that  sacrifice  then,  and  this 
now  ;  St.  Paul  says  he  ofiered  up  that  sa- 
crifice, and  no  more.  A.  Paul  says  our 
high  priest  needs  not  to  ofier  daily  sacri- 
fice ;  they  say  these  daily  sacrifices  must 
be  ofiered  by  him.  St.  raul  says,  that  he 
ofiered  himself  but  once  for  the  sins  of  the 
people ;  they  say  he  ofiers  himself  daily 
for  the  sins  of  the  quick  and  dead.  And  if 
the  apostle,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  fore- 
saw tnis  error,  and  would  purposely  fore- 
stall it,  he  could  not  speak  more  directly 
than  when  he  saith, ''  We  are  sanctified 
through  the  ofiering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  once  for  all.  And  every  high 
priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  ofier- 
ing oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which 
can  never  take  away  sins :  but  this  man, 
afier  he  had  ofiered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  die  ri^t  hand  of  God  ; 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  his  enemies 
are  made  his  footstool.  For,  by  one  ofier- 
ing, he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified." — Heb.  x.  10-14. 

Now  let  the  vain  heads  of  men  seek 
subtle  evasions  in  the  difierent  manner  of 
this  ofierins ;  bloody  then,  unbloody  now. 
The  Holt  Ghost  speaks  punctually  of  the 
very  substance  of  the  act,  and  tells  us  ab- 
solutely there  is  but  one  sacrifice  once 
ofierea  by  him,  in  any  kind ;  else  the  op- 
position that  is  there  made  betwixt  the  le- 
gal priesthood  and  his  should  not  hold,  if. 
as  they,  so  he,  had  often  properly  and 
traly  sacrificed. 

That  we  may  not  say  they  build  herein 
what  they  destroy,  for  an  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, in  this  sense,  can  be  no  other  than 
figurative  and  commemorative,  it  is  really 
propitiatory  ?  ''  Without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission."  (Heb.  ix.  22.)  If, 
therefore,  sins  be  remitted  by  this  sacri- 
fice, it  must  be  in  relation  to  that  blood, 
which  was  shed  in  his  true  personal  sacri- 
fice upon  the  cross :  and  what  relation  can 
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be  betwixt  this  and  that  but  of  represen- 
tation and  remembrance?  in  whica  their 
moderate  Ca^sander  fully  resteth. 

In  reason  there  must  be  in  every  sacri- 
fice, as  Cardinal  Bellarmine  grants,  a  de- 
struction of  the  thing  offered :  ana  shall 
we  say  that  ihey  make  their  Saviour  to 
crucify  him  again  ?  No ;  but  to  eat  him : 
for,  '^consuroptio  seu  maoducatio,  ques 
fit  a  sacerdote/'  &c. ;  '^  The  consumption 
or  manducation,  which  is  done  of  the 
priest,  is  an  essential  part  of  this  sacrifice.'' 
saith  the  same  author :  '*  for,  in  the  whole 
action  of  the  mass,  tnere  is,"  saith  be, 
*'  no  other  real  destruction  but  this." 

Suppose  we,  then,  the  true  human 
fiesh^  blood,  and  bone  of  Christ,  God, 
and  man,  really  Ad  corporally  made  such 
by  this  transubstantiation,  whether  is  more 
horrible,  to  crucify  or  to  eat  it? 

By  this  rule,  it  is  the  priest's  teeth,  and 
not  his  tongue,  that  makes  Christ's  body 
a  sacrifice. 

By  this  rule  it  shall  be  hoitia^  "  a  host," 
when  it  is  not  a  sacrifice ;  and  a  reserved 
host  is  no  sacrifice,  howsoever  consecra- 
ted. And  what  if  a  mouse,  or  other  ver- 
min, should  eat  the  host  (it  is  a  case  put 
by  themselves),  who  thensacrificeth? 

To  stop  all  mouths,  laics  eat  as  well  as 
the  priest :  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
manducation :  but  laics  si^crifice  not. 
And,  as  Salmeron  urges,  the  Scripture 
distinguisheth  betwixt  the  sacrifice  and 
the  participation  of  it:  ''Are  not  they, 
which  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  partakers  of 
the  altar?"  (1  Cor.  x.  18.)  And,  in  the 
very  canon  of  the  mass,  '*  Ut  quotquot," 
&c.,  the  prayer  is,  "  That  all  we,  which,  in 
the  participation  of  the  altar,  have  taken 
the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son," 
&c.  '^  Wherein  it  is  plain,"  saith  he, 
'*that  there  is  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
host  and  the  eating  of  the  host." 

Lastly,  sacrificing  is  an  act  done  to  God: 
if,  then,  eating  be  sacrificing,  the  priest 
eats  his  God  to  his  God:  '^  Quorum  Deus 
venter." 

While  they,  in  vain,  study  to  reconcile 
this  new-made  sacrifice  of  Christ  already 
in  heaven,  with  "  Jube  hire  perferri,"  &c. 
'^  Command  these  to  be  carried  by  the 
hands  of  thy  holy  angels  to  thy  high  altar 
in  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  thy  divine  ma- 
jesty^" we  conclude  that  this  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  a 
new,  unholy,  unreasonable  sacrifice,  is 
justly  abhorred  by  us ;  and  we,  for  abhor- 
ring it,  unjustly  ejected. — Bp.  Hall 

MATINS.    The  ancient  name  for  early 


morning  prayers,  which  nsaally  begu 
about  daybreak. 

The  hours  of  prayer  in  the  Choroh  of 
England,  before  the  Reformation,  wm 
seven  in  number,  viz.,  matinB,  the  fintoc 
prime,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hoon^ 
vespers,  and  compline.  The  office  of  b» 
tins,  or  morning  prajer,  according  to  Ai 
Church  of  England,  is  a  jadicions  abrii^ 
ment  of  her  ancient  services  for  matni^ 
lauds,  and  prime. 

The  office  of  matins,  or  morning  pn^ci^ 
according  to  the  En^rlish  ritual,  nunr  bi 
divided  into  three  pnncipal  paits.  Fin^ 
the  introduction,  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  office  to  the  end  of  tin 
Lord's  prayer.  Secondly,  the  psaknody 
and  reading,  which  extends  to  tne  end  of 
the  apostler  creed :  and  thirdly,  the  praym 
and  collects,  which  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  service. — Pabner. 

MATRIMONY.    The  nuptial  state. 

The  state  in  England  has  dedaied  thM 
marriage  may  be  henceforth  regarded 
merely  as  a  civil  contract ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  enects  of  the  law  are  concerned,  ther 
who  contract  marriage  by  a  merely  cifi 
ceremony,  will  undergo  no  disabilitiei, 
their  children  will  not  be  illegitimite, 
and  they  will  themselves  be  regarded,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  man  and  wiie. 
Yet,  although  tnis  be  the  case,  the  Chmcfa 
(in  this  respect  opposed  to  the  state,  or 
rather  the  state  having  placed  itself  in  op> 
position  to  the  Church),  at  the  veiy  com- 
mencement of  the  marriage  service,  de- 
clares that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together 
otherwise  than  God's  word  doth  allow,  an 
not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  thrir 
matrimony  lawful :  it  is  not  lawful,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  ej'es  of  God, — ^for  its  legality 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state  cannot  be  qoes* 
tioned.  The  case  is  actually  this:  the 
state  says,  if  you  choose  to  consider  matri- 
mony to  be  a  ciinl  contract,  the  law  of  the 
land  will  permit  you  to  enter  into  the  lna^ 
riage  state  by  a  ciuil  ceremomf:  but  the 
Church  has  not  as  yet  been  siienced,  and 
she  affirms  that  though  the  state  may  pe^ 
mit  this,  the  word  of  God  instructs  oi 
otherwise^  and  marriage  is  a  rdigitmt  cod- 
tract :  therefore  do  not  avail  yourselves  of 
the  permission  given  by  the  state. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Chordi 
note;,  must  at  once  be  admitted;  and  equally 
admitted  it  will  be,  that  it  was  so  at  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  before  the  Reformation.  But  the 
question  is,  was  it  one  of  those  dogmas 
introduced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  u 
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tmnsubstantiation,  praying  to  the  saints, 
worshipping  images,  and  certain  other  su- 
perstitions which  distinguish  the  Church  of 
Bome  from  the  Church  of  England  ?  And 
we  may  answer  at  once  in  the  negative,  be- 
Gftuse  we  find  allusion  to  the  sacred  nature 
of  the  marriage  contract  in  the  writings  of 
the  very  earUest  Christian  authors.  For 
instance,  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St. 
John  (who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Ephe- 
•as,  and  died  a  blessed  martyr),  wnting 
to  Polycaro,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  says  ex- 
pressly ;  *'  ft  becomes  those  who  marry,  and 
those  that  are  given  in  marriage,  to  take 
this  yoke  upon  them  with  the  consent  or 
direction  oi^the  bishop,  that  their  marriage 
may  be  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
not  their  own  lusts.''  Another  early  father 
(Tertullian)  exclaims,  ^^How  shall!  suffi- 
oiendy  set  forth  the  happiness  of  the  mar- 
riage which  the  Church  brings  about  by 
her  procurement,  which  the  eucharist  con- 
firms, which  angels  report  when  done,  and 
the  Fath£r  ratifies.'' 

In  those  days  the  members  of  the  Church 
were  in  much  the  same  situation  as  that  in 
which  we  are  ourselves  now  placed.  The 
law  of  the  land  regarded  marriage  as  a 
civil  contract,  and  the  Church  did  not 
annul  or  disallow  the  legality  of  such  mar- 
riages, or  solemnize  them  again,  on  the 
parties  becoming  converts:  it  admitted  the 
validiiy  of  the  act  when  done,  though  it  de- 
clared it  to  be  done  unlawfully  according 
to  God's  law,  and  severely  censured  the 
members  of  the  Church  whenever  they 
were  married  without  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction. The  practice  for  Christians  to  be 
maxried  in  the  Church  appears  at  first  to 
have  been  universal,  except  when  a  Chris- 
tian was  unequally  yokea  with  an  unbe- 
liever; he  was  then  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  civil  authorities,  because  the 
Church,  censuring  the  alliance,  absolutely 
refused  to  solemnize  the  marriage. 

When  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, became  allied  with  the  state,  and 
religion  began  to  cool  (the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire still  remaining  the  same),  some  Chris- 
tians began  to  fall  off  from  the  primitive 
practice,  some  for  one  reason  and  some 
tor  another,  and  to  contract  marriages  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  form.  To  correct 
which  abuse  Charles  the  Great  enacted  in 
the  eighth  century  for  the  Western  em- 
pire, and  Leo  Sapiens  in  the  tenth  century 
for  the  Eastern  empire,  that  marriages 
should  be  celebrated  in  no  other  way 
except  with  the  sacerdotal  blessing  and 
prayers,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  reception 


of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper.  And 
this  continued  to  be  the  practice  in  our 
own  country  until  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, when  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
a  merely  civil  contract.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL  marriage  was  again 
regarded  as  a  religious  ordinance,  though 
the  Church  no  lonser  insisted  that  the  par- 
ties married  should  receive  the  commu- 
nion, but  contented  herself  with  remarking 
in  the  rubric  succeeding  the  ordinance,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  new  married  couple 
should  receive  the  holy  communion  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  or  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity after  their  marriage,  declaring  the 
duty,  but  not  absolutely  compelling  its  ob- 
servance; and  thus  tnings  continued  till 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  all  church- 
men must  now  adhere  to  their  principle, 
that  marriage  is  a  reltsious  contract,  ana 
that  those  marriages  only  are  lawful  in  the 
sight  of  God  which  are  contracted  in  his 
name  and  by  his  ordinance. 

And  for  thus  acting  we  have  the  high- 
est authority  which  earth  and  heaven  can 
afibrd,  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ  himself.  When  he 
was  in  the  fiesh,  marriage  was  regarded  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  a  mere  civil  contract, 
and  that  of  no  very  binding  nature.  He 
did  not  on  this  account  declare  the  ofi*- 
spring  of  such  marriages  to  be  illegitimate; 
and  yet,  when  appealed  to,  he  assumed  the 
fact  as  one  which  the  Scriptures  plainly 
declared,  that  marriage  was  of  divine  in- 
stitution. TMatt.  xix.  3.)  The  Pharisees 
came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying 
unto  him,  "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife  for  every  cause?"  Now, 
this  was  a  very  natural  question  for  those 
to  ask  who  considered  marriage  as  a  mere 
civil  contract.  Wherever  such  is  the  case, 
one  of  two  things  in  process  of  time  is 
found  to  follow— polygamy,  or  the  allow- 
ance of  frequent  mvorce.  Men  soon  came 
to  reason  tnus:  If  marriage  be  merely  a 
bargain  between  two  parties  for  mutual 
convenience,  whv  should  not  the  bargain  be 
dissolved  when  the  convenience  no  longer 
exists  ?  and  why,  if  a  man  wishes  for  more 
wives  than  one,  should  he  be  prevented 
from  having  them,  provided  the  parties 
making  the  contract  agree  that  the  first 
wife  shall  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  her 
children  be  the  heirs  of  the  family  pro- 
perty? It  is  all  a  matter  of  mere  civil 
convenience  and  expediency.  The  Jews 
thus  arguing  had  permitted  polygamy; 
they  did  possess  many  wives,  and  now  they 
entertained  the  question,  whether  these 
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wives  rofght  not  be  dismissed  for  almost 
any  cause  whatever.  The  subject  being 
much  under  discussion,  they  appealed  to 
our  Lord,  and  how  dia  he  meet  them? 
By  arguments  against  the  expediency  of 
polygamy,  or  frequent  divorce  i  No ;  but 
Dy  assuming  at  once,  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  marriage  is  not  2k  mere  civil  but 
a  religioui  contract.  ''Have  ye  not  read,'' 
he  says,  thus  referring  to  Scripture,  ''  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning, 
made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh. 
What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder."  The  permis- 
sion of  divorce  is  out  of  the  j[urisdiction  of 
man,  because  the  drdinance  is  of  God.  If 
the  contract  were  itierely  a  civU  contract, 
man  might  legislate  with  respect  to  it;  but 
man  may  not  legislate  for  it,  because  it  is 
an  ordinance  of  God— -a  religious,  and  not 
a  mere  civil,  contract 

And  all  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  our  Lord,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Herod  ians,  carefully  distinguishes  between 
the  things  of  Cssar  and  the  things  of  God, 
and  on  several  occasions  disclaims  all  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  those  things  which 
had  reference  merelyto  the  civil  authority: 
yet,  observe,  when  the  Pharisees  appeal 
to  him  on  a  doubtful  disputation,  crowing 
out  of  their  allowance  of^  divorce,  he  does 
notj  as  on  another  occasion,  put  the  ques- 
tion aside  by  asking  who  made  him  a  judge 
in  such  matters,  but  he  instantly  exercises 
his  judicial  authority  without  reservation ; 
thereby,  by  that  very  fact,  declaring  that 
God,  not  Cssar,  or  the  state,  is  the  supreme 
authority,  to  whose  tribunal  the  decision 
with  respect  to  matrimony  belongs.  He 
pronounces  the  vital  principle  of  marriage 
to  be  the  making  twain  of  one  flesh,  and  ex- 
pressly declares  that  it  is  by  God's  joining 
them  together  that  this  blending  of  their 
nature  takes  effect,  and  that  the  contract, 
once  made,  is  on  this  account  inviolable ; 
nay,  he  declares  it  to  be  an  exempt  juris- 
diction reserved  by  God  exclusively  to 
himself,  and  not  to  be  modifled,  or  in 
any  respect  invaded  by  human  authority. 
Man's  law  indeed  may  couple  male  and 
female  together;  but  as  the  Church  de- 
clares, on  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  it  is 
their  being  joined  together  by  God,  and  as 
God's  law  doth  allow,  that  in  his  sight 
makes  their  matrimony  lawful. 

Indeed,  the  Scriptures  from  first  to  last 


envelope  this  union  with  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  solemnity;  The  first  mairiags^ 
that  of  Adam  and  Eve,  God  himself  se* 
lemnized,  even  God,  who,  by  that  vei^ad 
instituted  the  ordinance,  ancl  stamped  it  as 
divine,  and  not  a  mere  hnman  contnsL 
The  whole  proceeding,  with  reelect  to  the 
marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve,  is  rehlsd 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  awakes 
the  most  solemn  attention.  As  to  the  olh« 
creatures  of  his  hand,  they  were  piodnesd 
by  a  fiat  of  the  Almiohtt  will  (male  and 
female  of  every  species),  a  oorporMl  sad 
instinctive  adaptation  to  hem  togslher 
being  the  bounds  of  their  peifeolion.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  hnman  species^  a  rttj 
diflerent  course  was  obsenred.  Man  isfint 
formed,  a  splendidly  ^fted  creature,  viha 
soon  is  made  to  feel  his  social  wants  (by  ft 
survey  of  all  God's  creatures  motatezespt 
himself),  and  to  express,  by  a  plaintive  is* 
ference  to  his  own  comparative  deetitB- 
tion,  how  desolate  he  .was  even  in  paradise. 
beinff  alone  in  the  garden  of  delisnto:  ana 
how  hopeless  was  the  search  for  ahslpmset 
for  him  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
hitherto  animated  nature.  Then  it  is  that 
God  puts  his  last  finish  to  the  Tisible  imi* 
verse  by  his  own  wonderful  oonncil  for  sop* 
plying  the  deficiency.  He  takes  from  msa Y 
own  substance  the  material  from  whidi  hii 
second  self  is  to  be  formed ;  as  the  tsnn 
employed  by  Moses  imports^  he  works opoo 
it  with  the  skill  of  a  profound  artificer; 
and  having  framed  and  modelled  out  of  it, 
after  man's  own  image,  softened  and  re- 
fined, but  still  retaining  its  divine  simili* 
tude,  the  grace  of  social  life,  he  himself 
brings  her  to  him  to  be  his  Dosom  conih 
seller  and  partner  of  his  joys  (for  cstm 
and  sorrows,  he,  as  yet,  had  none),  knitting 
them  together,  and  pouring  on  them  the 
most  precious  benedictions.  Tliaswaslhs 
marriage  first  solemnized  b^  the  great  Gos 
himself.  And  even  so  do  his  amMssadoo 
now ;  they  J  as  an  ancient  writer  observes, 
they,  as  the  representatives  of  God^  come 
fortn  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be  Joined 
together  to  confirm  this  their  saoredf  cove- 
nant by  the  oflering  up  of  holy  prayeia 

By  Canon  62  it  is  enjoined  that  no 
minister  shall  join  persons  in  marrisge  in 
any  private  place,  but  either  in  the  chnrchss 
or  chapels  where  one  of  them  d  welleth,  asd 
likewise  in  time  of  divine  service.  (See 
Banns,) 

An  uniformity  of  principle  prevails 
throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  contrMt 
frequent  allosions  are  made.    Thus  Isiael 
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said  to  have  been  married  to  the  Lord  ; 
id  idolatry  Tthat  is,  the  following  of  the 
ids  of  the  heathens)  is  represented  as 
Inltery .  a  breach  of  the  covenant  between 
ID  and  Israel.  God's  reproofs  to  them 
r  their  infidelitjr  are  sharpened  by  the 
ooUection  of  their  marriage  relation  with 
m.    The  state  of  believers  in  this  world 

eoropared  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the 
ne  that  used  to  elapse  between  the  be- 
ithing  and  the  actual  marriaj^e  among 
e  Jews;  nay^  St  Paul  goes  mrther,  he 
ludes  to  this  sacred  contract  as  a  type  or 
presentation  of  the  mysterious  love  of 
mn  to  his  Church.  For  our  Lord  for- 
ok  his  heavenly  Father,  and  did  cleave 
ito  our  nature,  becoming  one  flesh  with 
ij  giving  to  the  Church  his  Spirit  for  a 
>wry,  and  heaven  for  a  jointure,  feeding 
>r  at  his  table,  adorning  ner  by  his  srace, 
id  protecting  her  by  his  power ;  and  from 
is  love  of  Christ  to  his  spouse,  the 
hnrch,  are  many  converts  besotten  unto 
OD  through  the  gospel,  and  (bora  again 
'  water  and  the  Holt  Ghost)  they  be- 
»me  heirs  of  glory.  Thus  honored  is 
e  marriage  contract,  by  being  made  an 
oblem  of  so  divine  and  mysterious  a 
etcy.  It  was  indeed  to  hallow  the  rite 
r  diis  application  that  St.  Paul  wrote, 
aee  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  was  ar- 
ling  against  certain  seducers  who  would 
IV6  disfigured  Christianity  by  imputing 

it  the  forbidding  of  its  disciples  to 
arr^.  He  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
amage,  so  far  from  having  anv  discredit 
ist  upon  it  by  the  gospel,  is  aavanced  in 
mor.  He  describes,  mdeed,  the  minis- 
rial  office  to  consist  in  espousing  the 
hurch  to  Christ;  and  St  John,  in  the 
xxadypse,  depicts  the  consummation  of 
1  things  as  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
id  his  Wife,  the  beatific  union  between 
heist  and  his  redeemed  ones,  between 
OD  and  the  Church,  when  the  Church 
KB  been  cleansed  and  sanctified,  and  be- 
ime  a  glorious  Church,  without  spot  or 
Tinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

[By  a  resolution  of  the  General  Conven- 
30,  passed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1808,  it 
as  declared,  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
hnrch,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of 
OD,  and  the  ministers  of  this  Church  shall 
)C,  therefore,  unite  in  matrimony  any  per- 
va  who  is  divorced,  imless  it  be  on  ac- 
mnt  of  the  other  party  having  been  guilty 
'  adultery.''  The  law  of  God  alluded  lo, 
written  m  the  19th  chapter  of  Matthew 
id  9th  verse ;  and  are  the  words  of  the 
iTioua  himseli    "  I  say  unto  you,  who- 


soever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it 
be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery,  and  whosoever  mar- 
rieth  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit 
adultery.''  Such  being  the  express  wonls 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  die  very  pre- 
face to  the  marriage  service,  assuring  the 
parties  presenting,  'Mhat  if  any  persons 
are  joined  together  otherwise  than  God's 
word  doth  allow,  their  maniage  is  not  law- 
ful," it  follows  tnat  no  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  can  solemnize 
a  marriage  involving  any  divorced  person, 
unless  such  person  has  obtained  the  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  in  the  other  party. 
For  though  the  English  and  American  laws 
declare  marriage  to  be  merely  a  civil  con- 
tract, and  hence  dissolvable  on  other  than 
Scriptural  grounds,  yet  the  Church  is 
found  to  adhere  to  the  positive  and  unre- 
voked command  of  its  divine  head;  and  its 
ministers  who  act  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  the  usages  of  society, 
in  opposition  to  the  express  injunction  of 
Christ,  are  not  only  committing  a  fla^rrant 
breach  of  the  gospel  law,  but  are  aidins 
and  abetting  the  breaking  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  using  the  voice  of  the 
Church  and  the  hallowed  services  of  re- 
ligion to  sanction  that  which  God  has  so 
emphatically  condemned. 

In  the  different  dioceses  are  different 
canons  on  this  subject;  all.  however,  re- 
cognise this  fundamental  law  of  Jjcsus 
Christ.  The  following  is  the  canon  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Canok  X.  Cfthe  Celdratixm  of  Marriage, 
No  minister  of  this  Church  shall  cele- 
brate any  marriase,  without  being  satis- 
fied that  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God,  or  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  by  the  canons  of  the  Church. 
And  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  be  mi- 
nors, it  shall  be  also  necessary  that  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  guardians,  master, 
or  mistress  (as  the  case  may  require),  be 
first  obtained,  unless  they  live  out  ot  the 
United  States,  and  that  fact  be  known  or 
proved  to  the  minister ;  and  that  such  con- 
sent be  certified  to  him  b^  some  credible 
person  or  persons  acquainted  with  them 
and  the  minor,  or  be  otnerwise  sufficiently 
proved  or  known  to  him.  Whereupon  the 
minister,  not  knowing  nor  having  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  lawfulimpedi- 
ment,  may,  and  if  either  of  the  parties  be 
of  his  congregation,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
join  them  in  marria^.  The  certificate  afore- 
said shall  be  in  writing,  if  he  requires  it.] 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY.  The  Thursday 
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before  Easter,  being  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  instituted  the  holv  sacrament 
of  his  body  and  blood.  The  name  of 
Maundy,  Maunday.  or  Mandate  {Dies 
Mandaii),  is  said  to  have  allusion  to  the 
mandate  or  new  commandment  which,  on 
this  day,  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples,  that 
they  should  love  one  another,  as  he  had 
loved  them.  It  has  also  been  supposed  by 
others,  that  the  name  arose  from  the  maundSf 
or  baskets  of  giOs,  which,  at  this  time,  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  for  Christians  to 
present  one  to  another,  in  token  of  that 
mutual  affection  which  our  Lord  so  ten- 
derly urged,  at  this  period  of  his  suffer' 
ings,  and  as  a  remembrancer  of  that  "  in- 
estimable gift''  of  Christ,  to  be  our  spiri- 
tual food  in  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood.  Says  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Wiclif, 
*^  Christ  made  hismaundy  and  said,  Take 
eat  '^  &c. 

MAY,  TWENTY-NINTH  OF.  (See 
Forms  of  Prayer.) 

MEANS  OF  GRACE.  (See  Ordinances 
and  Sacraments.)  The  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  through 
which  grace  is  conveyed  to  souls  prepared 
by  faith  and  penitence  to  receive  it. 

MEDIATOR.  (See  Jesus,  Lord,  Christ, 
Messiah.)  A  person  who  intervenes  be- 
tween two  parties  at  variance.  Thus  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Mediator  between  Goo  and  man. 

This  appears  from  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  "  For 
there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  When  we  call  him  a  Mediator, 
we  call  him  so,  not  only  as  he  is  our  Re- 
deemer, but  also  as  he  is  our  Intercessor. 
"  For,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous." (1  John,  ii.  1.) — Archdeacon  Welch- 
man.  It  is  to  be  remembered  however, 
that  by  a  mediator  here  the  Church  means, 
not  barely  an  intercessor  or  transactor  of 
busines.**  between  two  parties,  in  which 
sense  Moses  was  a  mediator  between  God 
and  the  Israelites  with  respect  to  the  cere- 
monial law;  but  such  a  mediator,  inter- 
cessor, and  transactor,  as  can  plead  the 
merit  of  his  own  blood,  offered  up  in  man's 
stead,  to  reconcile  an  offended  God  to 
sinful  man.  In  this  sense  Christ  is  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
bein)^  both  God  and  man. — Dr.  Bennet. 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  Christ 
partook  both  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature:  and  St.  Paul  expressly  says, 
"  There  is  one  mediator,"  &c.  Christ  is 
represented  both  in  the  Old   and  New 
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Testament,  as  the  only  redeemer  of  man- 
kind, as  the  only  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  His  merits  will  eictood 
to  all  who  lived  before  aod  after  the  m 
mul":ation  of  the  gospel.  ^*  As  in  Aaua 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  mub 
alive."  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  22.}  "<  He  is  the  Laml 
which  was  slain  from  tne  foundadoD  of  the 
world."    (Rev.  xiii.  8.)— Bp.  Tbrnfoie. 

MELCHITES.  The  name  which  ii 
given  to  the  Syriac,  Egyptian^  and  other 
Christians  of  the  Jjovant  j  who,  though  not 
Greeks,  follow  the  doctnnee  and  cerBmo* 
nies  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  sabmh  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Conncil  of  ChalccNks. 
The  term  3Iekhites  is  borrowed  from  die 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  word  MdeCj  which  n^ 
nifies  king.  So  that  Melchites  is  as  modi 
as  to  say  Royalists,  and  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach, given  them  by  their  adversuiei, 
on  account  of  their  implicit  submisHoo  to 
the  edict  of  the  £mperor  Marcian,  fbrtltt 
publication  and  reception  of  the  above- 
mentioned  council. 

The  Melchites,  excepting  some  fev 
points  of  little  or  no  importance,  whick 
relate  only  to  their  ceremonies  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  are  in  every  respect 
professed  Greeks.  They  have  tranelaiioin, 
in  the  Arabian  language,  of  the  Greek 
rituals;  but  their  versions  are  for  ^ 
most  part  very  incorrect.  In  general,  tbe 
Christians  of  the  Levant  are  so  far  from 
being  just  and  correct  in  their  translations 
of  the  Greek  authors,  that  they  imagine 
they  have  a  right  to  make  them  speak  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sentiments.  This  is 
evident  in  the  Arabic  canons  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Nice,  in  which  the  Melchites  find 
sufficient  arguments  to  justify  their  no- 
tions against  those  of  the  Jacobites;  and 
the  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
very  same  canons,  vindicate  their  tenets 
against  those  of  the  Melchites. 

The  Melchites  are  governed  by  a  par- 
ticular patriarch  who  resides  at  Damas, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch.  The  great  difRculty  Uiey  meet  with 
in  finding  such  ministers  as  can  read  Greek, 
is  said  to  be  the  true  reason  why  they  cele- 
brate mass  in  the  Arabian  language :  and 
even  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  tonmie,  yet  read  the  epistle  and  gos- 
pel in  Arsd)ic. 

The  monks  among  the  Melchites  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common  role  of 
allihe  Greek  monks.  They  have  fourfine 
convents,  distant  about  a  day's  ioumej  from 
Damas.    They  never  go  out  of  the  cloister. 

MELKTIANS.     So  called  from  Mele- 
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us.  They  rejected  all  from  their  com- 
munion, who  m  time  of  persecution  fell 
rom  Christ,  though  thev  afterwards  re- 
ented.  Meletius  himself  was  a  bishop 
1  Eg^ptf  deposed  because  he  himself  had 
■crinced  in  the  time  of  persecution,  about 
he  year  301.  Their  scnism  was  chiefly 
>n  account  of  their  ordinations,  and  the 
egimen  of  the  Church ;  Meletius  assum- 
Dg  to  himself  the  power  of  ordination. 
f  hen  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  sufTerea 
Dartyrdom.  Meletius  himself  was  pro- 
libited  for  ever  to  ordain  by  the  Council 
if  Nice,  but  his  followers  were  admitted 
0  communion  without  reordination. 

MENAION.  The  name  which  the 
Sreeks  give  to  the  twelve  volumes  of  their 
liurch  service.  These  volumes  answer  to 
he  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  volume 
aking  in  a  month.  In  this  book  is  con- 
uned  the  offices  for  the  saints  of  every 
lav^  methodically  digested. 

From  the  Menaion  is  drawn  the  Meno- 
ygmm  (Menology)  or  Greek  calendar,  in 
rnich  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  short,  or 
beir  names  only,  are  cited.  The  Mena- 
Dn,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  answers  to  the 
lieviary  of  .the  Latins,  and  the  Menology 
9  the  Martyrology.  (See  Breviary  and 
\£artyrology.S 

MENDICANTS,  or  BEGGING  FRIARS, 
riiere  are  several  orders  of  monks  or  fri- 
L».  in  Popish  countries,  who,  having  no 
Qcbme  or  revenues^  are  supported  bv  the 
(haritable  contributions  of  others.  These, 
rom  their  manner  of  life,  are  called  Meu- 
licants. 

This  sort  of  friars  began  in  the  thirteenth 
ieDtury,  when  Dominic  de  Guzman,  with 
line  more  of  his  companions,  founded  the 
ffder  of  Preaching  Friars^  called  from 
heir  founder  Dmninicans.  The  other 
hree  Mendicant  orders  are,  the  FranciS' 
atw.  AugtistineSf  and  Carmelites. 

Tliese  monks  gave  great  disturbance  to 
he  secular  cleigy,  by  pretending  to  a 
ight  of  taking  confessions,  and  granting 
tbsolution,  without  asking  leave  of  the 
>arochial  priests,  or  even  the  bishops 
hemselves.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  restrained 
his  license,  and  prohibited  the  Mendicants 
0  confess  toe  faithful  without  leave  of  the 
(oxe.  Alexander  IV.  restored  this  privi- 
ege  to  them.  And  Martin  IV.,  to  accom- 
Dodate  the  dispute,  granted  them  a  per- 
niasion  to  receive  confessions,  upon  con- 
litioQ  that  the  penitents,  who  applied  to 
hem,  should  confess  once  a  year  to  their 
iroper  pastor.  However,  this  expedient 
aUing  snort  of  fiiU  satisfaction,  Boniface 


VIII.  ordered  that  the  superiors  of  religious 
houses  should  make  application  to  the 
bishops,  for  their  permission  to  such  friars 
as  should  be  commissioned  by  their  re- 
spective abbots  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  And  upon  the  foot  of 
this  constitution  the  matter  now  rests. 

MENGRELIANS.  Christians  of  the 
Greek  religion,  converted  by  Cyrillus  and 
Methodius.  Thev  baptize  not  their  chil- 
dren tiU  the  eightn  year,  and  enter  not  into 
the  Church  (the  men  especially)  till  the 
sixtieth  (others  say  the  fortieth)  year,  but 
hear  divine  service  standing  without  the 
temple. 

MENNONITES.  A  sect  of  Anabap- 
tists in  Holland,  so  denominated  from  one 
Mennon  Simonis  of  Frisia,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Protestants 
as  well  as  the  Romanists,  confuted  them. 
Mr.  Stoupp  explains  their  doctrine  thus: 
Mennon  is  not  the  first  of  the  Anabaptists ; 
but  having  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and 
revelations  of^  the  first  Anabaptists  and 
their  opinions,  concerning  the  new  king- 
dom 01  Jesus  Christ,  he  set  up  other 
tenets,  which  his  followers  hold  to  this 
time.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith ;  that 
the  terms  Person  and  Trinity  are  not  to 
be  used  in  speaking  of  the  Father,  Sox, 
and  Holt  Ghost  ;  that  the  first  men  were 
not  created  just;  that  there  is  no  original 
sin;  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  his  Sesh 
from  the  substance  of  his  mother  Mary, 
but  from  the  essence  of  his  Father;  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  swear,  or 
exercise  any  office  of  magistracy,  nor  use 
the  sword  to  punish  evil  doers,  nor  to 
wage  war  upon  any  terms;  that  a  Chris- 
tian may  attain  to  the  height  of  perfection 
in  this  life ;  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel ought  not  to  receive  any  salary ;  that 
children  are  not  to  be  baptized^  that  the 
souls  of  men  after  death  rest  m  an  un- 
known place. 

In  the  mean  time  these  Mennonites 
broke  into  several  divisions,  for  very  in- 
considerable reasons ;  many  amon^  them 
embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or 
rather  of  the  Arians,  touching  the  deity  of 
Christ  |  and  they  were  all  for  moderation 
in  religion,  not  thinking  that  they  might 
lawfully  debar  from  their  assemblies  any 
man  leading  a  pious  life,  and  that  owned 
the  Scriptures  for  the  word  of  God.  These 
were  called  Galenites,  and  borrowed  their 
name  from  a  physician  of  Amsterdam, 
called  Galen,  dome  of  them  in  Holland 
are  called  Collegiates,  because  they  meet 
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privately,  and  erery  one  in  their  aseembly 
nath  the  liberty  to  speak,  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  to  pray,  and  to  sing :  they  that 
are  truly  CoUe&iates  are  Trinitarians:  they 
never  receive  the  communion  in  their  col- 
lege, but  they  meet  twice  a  year,  from  all 
parts  of  Holland,  at  Rhineburg,  a  village 
about  two  leagues  from  Leyden;  there 
they  receive  the  sacrament.  The  nrst  that 
sits  at  table  may  distribute  it  to  the  rest ; 
and  all  sects  are  admitted,  even  the  Roman 
Catholics,  if  they  would  come. 

MESSALIANS.  So  called  from  a  Chal- 
dee  word,  which  signifies  to  pray,  because 
they  prayed  continually,  and  helu  nothing 
necessary  to  salvation  but  prayer:  they 
rejected  preaching  and  the  sacraments; 
they  held  that  the  supreme  God  was  visi- 
ble ;  and  that  Satan  was  to  be  worshipped 
that  he  miffht  do  no  hurt :  they  pretended 
to  cast  out  devils;  and  rejected  almsgiving. 
This  heresy  prevailed  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  a.  a  341. 

MESSIAH  signifies  the  anointed.  (See 
Christj  Jesus,  and  Lord.)     It  is  the  title 

fiven  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  blessed 
AViouR,  meaning  in  Hebrew  the  same  as 
Christ  in  Greek,  and  it  alludes  to  the 
authority  he  possesses  to  assume  the  cha- 
racters of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  so 
of  the  Saviour  of  tne  world. 

Christ  the  Messiah  ('^anointed'*)  was 
promised  by  God  (Gen.  iii.  15;  xxi.  12), 
and  foretold  by  the  prophets  (Gen.  xlLz. 
10.  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  and  35.  Ps.  ii.  2;  xlv. 
7.  Micah,  v.  2,  with  John,  vii.  42.  Mai. 
iii.  1),  as  the  "redeemer"  of  Israel  (Job, 
xix.  25.  Is.  lix.  20.  Luke^  xxiv.  21), 
and  "the  desire  of  all  nations"  (Hag- 
gai,  ii.  7.^  He  who  was  bom  in  the  days 
of  Herodf,  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  called 
"  Jesus"  according  to  prophecy  (Luke,  i. 
31),  is  that  "Messiah"  "the  Christ" 
(John,  i.  41.  Acts,  ii.  36),  as  he  declares 
himself  to  be  (John,  x.  24,  25V  whose 
comins  was  then  expected.  (Matt.  ii.  1, 
2.  John,  iv.  25,  29,  42.)  Who  was 
"anointed,"  not  with  any  material  and 
typifying  "oil,"  as  were  those  who  pre- 
ceded him — his  types — ^but  with  "the 
spirit  of  God"  (Matt  iii.  16.  John,  i.  32, 
33),  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  as  pro- 
mised (Is.  XI.  2;  xlii.  1.  Matt.  xii.  18),  a 
spiritual  unction — "the  oil  of  gladness, 
aoove  his  fellows"  (Ps.  xlv.  7),  and  thus 
was  he  consecrated  to  the  three  offices, 
divided  in  others,  being  the  great  prophet 
predicted  (Deut  xviii.  15,  18^,  and  ac- 
Knowled^ed  (John,  vi.  14;  vii.  40)^  the 
eternal  high-priest  (Ps.  ex.  4.  Heb.  viiL  1; 


X.  12,  14),  and  uniyenal  king  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.  Num.  xxiv.  17.  Fs.  ii.  6.  Dan.  viL 
14.  Zech.  xiv.  9.  Matt  xzr.  34.  lev. 
xi.  1 5.)  And  this  spirit  be  recaiTed  as  dbt 
head  (Heb.  L  9\  and  coove^rs  to  tfas 
members  of  his  body  (2  Cor.  L  23.  1 
John,  ii.  20.) 

METHODISTS,  POPISH.  Polamidl 
doctors,  who  arose  in  Franca,  abont  At 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centniy.  in  opp^ 
sition  to  the  Hognenots  or  Frenen  PnlBi- 
tants. 

METHODISTS.  This  is  the  diMindift 
appellation  of  the  foUowen  of  the  kto 
Mr.  John  Wesley.  In  respect  to  the  iidii- 
cioal  doctrines  of  the  Methodius  vm 
Mr.  Burder,  from  whom  this  aitide  a 
abridged),  it  may  be  observed,  that  thsf 
maintain  the  total  fall  of  man  in  AduL 
and  his  utter  inability  to  recover  himself, 
or  to  take  one  step  towards  his  leeoveiy, 
''  without  the  grace  of  God  proTendng  li^ 
that  he  may  have  a  good-will,  and  wwk- 
ingwith  him  when  he  has  that  good-wiO." 

They  are  sometimes  called  AnmmaiMf 
and  hold  general  redemption.  They  aaiert 
*^  that  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tabled 
death  for  every  man."  This  grau  Huff 
call  free,  as  extending  itself  yrcm  to  aD. 

They  hold  justification  by  ham,  "Joi- 
tification,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "sometimei 
means  our  acquittal  at  the  last  day.  Bot 
this  is  altogether  out  of  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  for  that  justification  whereof  onr  s^ 
tides  and  homilies  speak,  signifies  present 
forgiveness,  pardon  of  sins,   and  eooie- 

Suently  acceptance  with  GrOD,  who  therein 
eclares  his  righteousness,  or  jostioe  aid 
mercy,  by  or  for  the  remission  of  the  sins 
that  are  past,  saying,  I  will  be  mensifiil  to 
thy  unrighteousness,  and  thine  iniqoitissi 
will  remember  no  more.  I  believe  the 
condition  of  this  is  faith  (Rom.  ir,  5,  &e.); 
I  mean,  not  only  that  without  fiuth  we 
cannot  be  justified ;  but.  also,  that  as  soon 
as  an)r  one  has  true  faith,  in  that  momeot 
he  is  justified.  Faith,  in  general,  is  a  di- 
vine supernatural  evidence,  or  convieCMS, 
of  things  not  seen,  not  discorerable  by  our 
bodilj^  senses,  as  oeing  either  past  fntne^ 
or  spiritual.  Justifying  faith  imphei>  sol 
only  a  divine  evidence,  or  conviclioa,  tbst 
Goo  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid 
unto  himself,  but  a  sure  trust  and  coofi- 
dence  that  Christ  died  for  my  sins;  that 
he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
And  the  moment  a  penitent  sinner  believes 
this,  Goo  pardons  and  absolTes  him." 

Mr.  Wesley,  speaking  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spuut,  says,  "  The  testimony  ui  dM 
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Spirit  is  an  inward  impression  on  the  soul, 
whereby  iho  Spirit  of  God  directly  wit- 
nesses to  my  spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of 
God;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved  me, 
and  given  himself  for  me ;  that  all  my  sins 
are  Slotted  out,  and  I,  oven  I,  am  recon- 
ciled to  God.  The  manner  how  the  Divine 
testimony  is  manifested  to  the  heart,  I  do 
not  take  upon  me  to  explain.  But  the 
fact  we  know,  namely,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  does  give  a  believer  such  a  testimony 
of  his  adoption,  that  while  it  is  present  to 
the  soul,  he  can  no  more  doubt  tne  reality 
of  his  sonship,  than  he  can  doubt  the 
shining  of  the  sun  while  he  stands  in  the 
full  hlaze  of  his  beams. 

The  Methodists  maintain,  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  their  pri- 
vilege to  arrive  at  that  maturity  in  grace, 
and  participation  of  the  divine  nature, 
"which  excludes  sin  from  the  heart,  and 
fills  it  wiih  perfect  love  to  God  and  man. 
This  they  denominate  Christian  perfection. 

A  number  of  societies,  united  together, 
form  what  is  called  a  circuit.  A  circuit 
generally  includes  a  large  market-town 
and  the  circurnjacent  villages,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ten  or  nfteen  miles.  To  one  cir- 
cuit, two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
preachers  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is 
styled  the  superintendent ;  and  this  is  the 
sphere  of  their  labor  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  generally  not  more  than  two  years. 
Once  a  quarter,  the  preachers  meet  all  the 
classes,  and  speak  personally  to  each 
member.  Those  who  have  walked  orderly 
the  preceding  quarter  then  receive  a  ticket. 
These  tickets  are  in  some  respects  analo- 
gous to  the  tesserte  of  the  ancients,  and 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  commenda- 
tory letters  spoken  of  by  the  apostle. 
Their  chief  use  is  to  prevent  imposture. 
After  the  visitation  of  the  classes,  a  meet- 
ing is  held,  consisting  of  all  the  preachers, 
leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  circuit.  At 
this  meeting,  the  stewards  deliver  their 
collections  to  a  circuit  steward,  and  every- 
thing relating  to  temporal  matters  is  pub- 
licly settled.  At  this  meeting  the  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  are  proposed,  and 
the  stewards,  after  officiating  for  a  definite 
period,  are  changed.  It  is  superior  to  a 
leaders'  meeting,  and  is  called  a  quarterly 
meeting. 

A  number  of  these  circuits,  from  five  to 
ten,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  their  ex- 
tent, form  a  district,  the  preachers  of  which 
meet  annually.  Every  district  has  a  chair- 
man, who  nxes  the    time   of  meeting. 


These  assemblies  have  authority,  1.  To 
try  and  suspend  preachers  who  are  found 
immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  deficient 
in  abilities:  2.  To  decide  concerning  the 
buiidins:  ot  chapels;  3.  To  examine  the 
demands  from  the  circuits  respecting  the 
support  of  the  preachers,  and  oi  their  fam  i- 
lies;  and,  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to 
attend  and  form  a  committee,  four  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the  stations 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  judgment  of 
this  meeting  is  conclusive  until  confe- 
rence, to  which  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all 
cases. 

The  conference,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
sists only  of  a  hundred  of  tne  senior  tra- 
velling preachers,  in  consequence  of  a  deed 
of  declaration  executed  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  enrolled  in  chancery.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  conference  is  composed  of 
the  preachers  elected  at  the  preceding 
district-meetings  as  representatives,  of  the 
other  superintendents  of  the  districts,  and 
of  every  preacher  who  chooses  to  attend ; 
all  of  them  (except  the  probationers^  hav- 
ing an  equal  rignt  to  vote,  &c.,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  hundred  or  not.  At  the 
conference,  every  preachers  character  un- 
dergoes the  strictest  scrutiny ;  and  if  any 
charge  be  proved  against  him,  he  is  pun- 
ished accordingly.  The  preachers  are  also 
stationed,  the  proceedings  of  the  subordi- 
nate meetings  reviewed,  and  the  state  of 
the  connexion  at  large  is  considered.  It 
is  the  supreme  court  of  the  Methodists, 
over  which  there  is  no  control,  and  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
conference  is  held  in  London,  at  Leeds, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places  in  rotation. 

Class  meetings  are  each  composed  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  persons,  one  of 
whom  is  styled  the  leader.  When  they 
assemble,  which  is  once  a  week,  the  leader 
gives  out  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn,  which 
they  join  in  singing.  He  then  makes  a 
short  prayer;  after  which  he  converses 
with  each  member  respecting  Christian 
experience,  gives  suitable  advice  to  all, 
and  concludes  by  singing  and  praying. 

Band  meetings  consist  of  about  four  or 
five  members,  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  in  nearly  similar  circumstances,  and 
01  the  same  sex,  who  meet  together  once  a 
week,  in  order  to  speak  their  minds  more 
freely  than  it  would  be  agreeable  to  do  in 
a  promiscuous  assembly  of  members,  such 
as  a  class  meeting.  The  meeting  is  con- 
ducted in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  a 
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class  meeting.    At  stated  periods,  those  Greeks  use  the  name  only  to  denote  him 

who  meet  in  these  private  bands  meet  all  whose  see  is  really  a  civil  metropolis, 

together,  forming  a  public  or  select  band,  MILITANT  (from  mUiians^  '^  fighting"); 

when,  after  singing  and  prayer,  any  of  the  a  term  applied  to  the  Chorch  on  earth,  as 

members  are  at  lioerty  to  nse  and  speak  engaged  in  a  warfare  with  the  world,  sio, 

their  experience.    After  a  few  of  them  and  the  devil;   in  distinction   from  the 

have  spoken,  the  meeting,  as  usual,  is  con-  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

eluded  by  singing  and  prayer.  MILLENARIANS    and    MILLENNI- 

The  new  Methodist  Connexion,  amonff  l^^' u^dl'^^Jcu^^               ^  ^"^ 

ihp  followers  of  Mr   Weslev   Mnaratpd  who  believe  that  Christ  will  reign  person, 

from      ?r!^Ja.?Ll    M«t^^^^      Tn^  i^Q7  ^^7  ^^^  »  thousaud  vears  upon  Sirth;  their 

horn    the    oriffinal    Methodists  in   1797.  designation  being  derived  ^m  the  Latin 

The  grounds  ofthis  separation  they  declare    „^*S.      -ji^  u„,u Za  jV      i         ^T 

to  hi  church-govemment,  and  not  doc-  ^3  ^n   ^kI    ^n^nT^^^^ 

Uines,  as  affirr^ed  by  some  of  their  oppo-  L^llI"    \^u!.:7S'lL:^i  ^"V^""^^ 

nents.'    They  object  to  the  Old  MelhoSfsts  ™7  tn^ly^    '  If ^^-f"  f   ""'^^ 

for  having  Lmid  a  hierarchy,  or  priestly  ^ofal  \^^^^^^^ 


Church,  they  are  entitled  to  by  reason  and  J^  '^""^"'"l^i.r  ^  •  k"\i"T  """.*"  '"  T 
Scripture,  the  New  Methodks  have  at-  ^"^K  <5oncurrently  with  that  retom ;  the 
tempted  to  establish  every  part  of  their  f «tablishnaent  of  a  kingdom  for  a  ceitarn 
-.i,«ilk  »^„<>»nr«.o.^*  r>.,  ««r..,i«-  ,x.^««:rxi«o  leugth  of  time  upon  earth,  of  which  Jmrs 
at-fe«  ToTa^  unfi  LT^^^^^^  Ch^st  will  be  tlfe  «,vejein  head,  .nd  .he 
poMible,  the  ministers  and  Ihe  people  in  ^  »"4  '"'')'  """»  ?'''»  »'y«*  "''<*«  *^ 
every  department  of  it.  This  is  quite  con-  "°»""°  d'sj^nsaUon  before  tf.e  ^pel  eia, 
trary  to  the  original  government  of  the  "'.^'T*'  ^''"^.  "",*•«»  the  Chnetian,  since. 
Mefliodists,  v.hi!h  in  the  most  important  ^hether  previonsly  raised  to  life  or  foood 
.cases  is  confined  only  to  the  ministem.  "''ve'n  the  flesh  at  the  time  of  tbe  retom, 
This,  indeed,  appears  ihost  plainly,  when  ''i"  ^  ^e  snbiects,  and  in  Mine  ntanneroc 
the\r  confer^nce*^  or  yearly  meeting  is  other  admitted  to  a  share  of  it*  pnvjleges. 
:,i<..-i .  <•«.;„  .ku-L— r: „-'«„         This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  doctrine 


preachers  have  alwayssteadfastly  adhered,  '*'  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  of  a  reign  of 

with  the  utmost  firmness  and  resolution  ^,?"|?T>  *"h  a"  Mints,  on  the  earth:  md 

and  on  which  the  division  at  present  enl  ?"  "»•  ^"^^^  the  present  state  of  things 

tirely  rests.    They  are  also  upbraided  by  "."  '"  *"•*'  *"4  °^^°'?  ."™«  ""^  «"«*' 

the   New  Methoifisis,  for  having  abused  whose  proper  penod  of  bemg  wcommen- 

the  power  they  have  assumed.    A  great  '"?'",'!!'?  »he  duration  oT  the  present 

many  of  these  abuses  the  New  Methc^ists  ^^'^^  f  *'?'"«P'  i*"'*  8'ven  place  to  spml 

have  formally  protested  against,  which  are  ""i*'";!?',?  '"  P^a^^"- 

enumerated  in  various  publications,  and  T}"^  Milfenanan,  says  the  eaine  learned 

particularly  in  the  preface  to  the  life  of  )^"*">  ^'-  Greswell,  expects  the  follow- 

Sue  of  their  deceased  friends.  Mr.  Alex-  ""8  events,  and  as  far  as  he  can  infer  lh«.r 

ander  Kilham.    Hence  these  New  Metho-  cf""?''"". '?  «l»e  foUomng  order,  though 

dists  have  been  sometimes  denominated  '*""  "  "°*'  .'"  "'J^y  instance,  a  point  of 

Xilluimilc*  paramount  importance,  or  absolute  cer- 
tainty, on  which  room  for  the  possibility  of 

METROPOLITAN.      (See  Archbithop,  a  different  succession  of  particulars  may 

Buhop."^   The  bishop  who  presides  over  the  not  be  allowed  to  exist, 

other  bishops  of  a  province.    The  writers  First,    a   personal  appearance    of  the 

of  the  Latin  Church  use  promiscuously  the  prophet  Elijah,  before  any  second  adreat 

words  archbishop  and  metropolitan,  ma-  of  Jesus  Christ. 

king  either  name  denote  a  bishop,  who,  Secondly,   a  second  advent    of  Jam 

by  virtue  of  his  see,  presides  over  or  go-  Christ  in  person,  before  his  coming  to 

vems  several  other  bishops.  Thus,  in  Eng-  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world, 

land,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Thirdly,  a  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 

York,  are  both  metropolitans.    But  the  Christianity,  collectively,  and  as  a  nation. 
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Fourthly,  a  rerarrection  of  part  of  the 
dead,  sucn  as  is  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tioD,  the  resurrection  ot  the  just. 

Fifthly,  the  restitution  of  this  kingdom 
to  Israel,  including  the  appearance  and 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  character  of  a  temporal  monarch. 

Sixthly,  a  conformation  of  this  king- 
dom to  a  state  or  condition  of  society  of 
"which  Christ  will  be  the  head,  and  faithful 
belieyers.  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  will  be 
the  members.  % 

A  distribution  of  rewards  and  dignities 
in  it,  proportioned  to  the  respective  merits 
or  good  deserts  of  the  receivers. 

A  resulting  state  of  things,  which,  though 
transacted  upon  earth,  and  adapteu  to  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  human  society 
as  such,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for 
its  perfection  and  happmess. 

Bishop  Newton,  in  his  "  Dissertations  on 
the  Prophecies,"  says,  with  reference  to  the 
millennium,  when  these  great  events  shall 
come  to  pass,  of  which  we  collect  from  the 
prophecies,  this  is  to  be  the  proper  order : 
The  Protestant  witnesses  shall  he  greatly 
exftlted,  and  the  1260  years  of  their  pro- 
phesying in  sackcloth,  and  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  beast,  shall  end  together:  the  con- 
version and  restoration  of  the  Jews  suc- 
ceed ;  then  follows  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  and  then  the  total  destruction  of 
Rome  and  of  antichrist.  When  these  great 
events,  I  say,  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  commence,  or  the 
reign  of  the  saints  upon  earth.  So  Daniel 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  will  be  raised  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist 
(vii.  26,  27).  "But  £e  judgment  shall 
ait,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion, 
to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end ; 
and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kins^dom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  domi- 
nions shall  serve  and  obey  him."  So  like- 
wise St  John  saith,  that,  upon  the  final 
destruction  of  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet (Rev.  xx),  "Satan  is  bound  for  a 
thousand  years;  aifti  I  saw  thrones,  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judsment  was 

S'ven  unto  them;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of 
em  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness 
of  Jksits  Christ  and  for  the  word  of  God, 
which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nei- 
ther his  imaae ;  neither  had  received  his 
mark  upon  Uieir  foreheads  or  in  their 


hands:  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  tne  rest  of 
the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  re- 
surrection." It  is,  I  conceive,  to  these  great 
events,  the  fall  of  antichrist,  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Jews,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  glorious  millennium,  that  the  three  dif- 
ferent dates  in  Daniel  ot  1260  years,  1290 
years,  and  1335  years,  are  to  be  referred. 
And  as  Daniel  saith  (xx.  12),  '*  Blessed 
is  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  1335 
years;"  so  St.  John  saith  (Rev.  xx.  6^, 
'<  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in 
the  first  resurrection."  Blessed  and  happy 
indeed  will  be  this  period :  and  it  is  very 
observable  that  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  Jfscs,  in  papist  as  well  as  Pa^n  times, 
will  be  raised  to  partake  of  this  felicity. 
Then  shall  all  those  gracious  promises  m 
the  Old  Testament  be  fulfilled,  of  the  am- 
plitude and  extent,  of  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity, of  the  glory  and  happiness  ot  the 
Church  in  the  latter  days.  •*  Then,"  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  words  (Rev.  xi.  15), ''  shall 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  these  thousand  years 
of  tlie  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  will 
be  the  seventh  millenary  of  the  worla;  for 
as  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh,  so  the  world,  it  is 
argued,  will  continue  six  thousand  years, 
and  the  seventh  thousand  will  be  the  sreat 
Sabbattism,  or  holy  rest  of  the  people  of 
God  :  "  One  day  (2  Pet  iii.  8,)  being  with 
the  Lord  as  a  ttiousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day."  According  to  tra- 
dition, too,  these  thousand  years  of  the 
reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  are,  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  in  the  morning  or 
beginning  whereof  shall  be  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  fiaming  fire,  and  the  particular 
judgment  of  antichrist  and  the  nrst  resur- 
rection ;  and  in  the  evening  or  conclusion 
whereof  shall  be  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  '^  small  and  great;  and  they 
shall  be  judged,  every  man,  according  to 
their  works !" 

MINIMS.  A  religious  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  founder  was  St. 
Francis  de  Paula,  so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  in  CaJabria. 

He  composed  his  rule  in  1493,  and  it 
was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  France, 
This  pontiff  changed  the  name  of  Hermits 
of  St.  FranciSf  which  these  monks  bore, 
into  that  of  Minims,  because  they  called 
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themselves  in  humility,  Minimi  Fratres 
Eremita^  and  gave  them  all  the  privileges 
of  the  religious  mendicant,  or  begging 
friar?.  In  1507,  the  holy  founder  of  this 
order  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
and  was  canonised  by  pope  Leo  X.,  in 
1519.  His  body  was  preserved  in  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  Plesses,  until 
the  Huguenots,  in  1562,  dragged  it  out 
of  its  tomb,  and  burnt  it  with  the  wood 
of  a  crucifix  belonging  to  the  church. 
His  bones,  however,  were  saved  out  of 
the  fire  by  some  zealous  Catholics  who 
mixed  with  the  Calvinist  soldiers,  and 
were  distributed  afterwards  among  several 
churches. 

This  order  is  divided  into  thirty-one 
provinces,  of  which  twelve  are  in  Italy, 
eleven  in  France  and  Flanders,  seven  in 
Spain,  and  one  in  Germany.  It  has,  at 
present,  about  450  convents.  The  Minims 
have  passed  even  into  the  Indies,  where 
there  are  some  convents  which  do  not 
compose  provinces,  but  depend  immedi- 
ately on  the  general. 

What  more  particularly  distinguishes 
these  monks  from  all  others,  is  the  obser- 
vation of  what  they  call  the  quadragesimal 
lifcy  that  is,  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  everything  which  has  its  origin  from 
flesh,  as  eggs,  butler,  cheese,  excepting  in 
case  of  great  sickness.  By  this  means  they 
make  the  year  one  continued  Lent  fast. 
Their  habit  is  coarse  black  woollen  stuff, 
with  a  woollen  girdle  of  the  same  color, 
tied  in  five  knots.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  quit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  nor  day. 
I^ormerly  they  went  barefooted,  but  for 
these  last  hundred  years  they  have  been 
allowed  the  use  of  shoes. 

MINISTER.  This  is  the  Latin  term  to 
designate  that  officer  who  is  styled  deacon 
in  Greek.  The  term  was  applied  generally 
to  the  clergy  about  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion,  since  which  time  it  has  been  used 
to  denote  the  preacher  of  any  religion. 
Joseph  Mede  protested  against  our  calling 
presbyters  ministers  of  the  Church,  or  of 
such  or  such  a  parish :  we  should  call 
ihem,  he  observes,  ministers  of  God,  or 
ministers  of  Christ,  not  ministers  of  men, 
because  they  ire  not  only  God's  ministers, 
who  sends  them,  but  the  people's  pastors,  to 
teach,  instruct,  and  oversee  them.  Were  it 
not  absurd  to  call  the  shepherd  the  sheep's 
minister.  The  word  has,  however,  obtained 
such  general  currency,  that  it  would  be 
pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  it. 

MINORESS.  A  nun  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Clair. 


MIRACLE.  An  effect  that  does  not 
follow  from  any  of  the  regular  laws  of 
nature,  or  which  is  incoasistent  with  some 
law  of  it,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  consti- 
tution and  course  of  things :  acconlinsly, 
all  miracles  presuppose  an  establi^ed 
system  of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which 
tney  operate,  and  with  the  order  of  which 
they  disagree. 

The  following  statement  is  troe  hejaod 
controversy : — Man  cannot,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  his  mind,  believe  that  reli- 
gion has  a  divine  origin,  unless  it  be  ac^ 
companied  with  miracles.     The  neceswj 
inference  of  the  mind  is,  that  if  kn  Infinite 
Being  act,  his  acts  will  be  superhuman  in 
their  character;  because  the  effect,  reason 
dictates,  will  be  characterized  by  the  nature 
of  its  cause.    Man  has  the  same  reason  to 
expect  that  God  will  perform  acts  above 
human  power  and  knowledge^  that  he  has 
to  suppose  the  inferior  order  of  aoimab 
will,  m  their  actions,  sink  below  the  power 
and  wisdom  which   characterize  human 
nature.     For,  as  it  is  natural  for  man  to 
perform   acts  superior  to  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  animals  beneath  him,  so 
reason  affirms  that  it  is  natural  for  God  to 
develope  his  power  by  means,  and  in  ways 
above  the  skill  and   ability  of  morfaJs. 
Hence,  if  God  manifests  himself  at  all— 
unless  in  accommodation  to  the  capacities 
of  men,  he  should  constrain  his  manifesta- 
tions within  the  compass  of  human  ability 
— every   act   of  God's  immediate  power 
w*ould,  to  human  capacity,  be  a  miracle. 
But,  if  God  were  to  constrain  all  his  acts 
within  the  limits  of  human   means  and 
agencies,  it  would  be  impossible  for  man 
to  discriminate  between  the  acts  of  the 
Godhead  and   the  acts  of  the  manhood. 
And  man,  if  he  considered  acts  to  be  of  a 
divine  origin,  which  were  plainly  within 
the   compass  of   human    ability,   would 
violate  his  own  reason. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  God  de- 
sired to  reveal  a  religion  to  men,  and 
wished  them  to  recognise  his  character  and 
his  benevolence  in  giving  that  revelation. 
Suppose,  further,  that  God  should  give 
such  a  revelation,  and  that  eveiy  appear- 
ance and  every  act  connected  with  its  in- 
troduction were  chaActerized  by  nothing 
superior  to  human  power :  could  any  ra- 
tional mind  on  earth  believe  that  such  a 
system  of  religion  came  from  God?  Im- 
possible !  A  man  could  as  easily  be  made 
to  believe  that  his  own  child,  who  possessed 
his  own  lineaments,  and  his  own  nature, 
belonged  to  some  other  world,  and  some 
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olber  order  of  the  creation.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  God  to  convince  men  that 
religion  was  from  heaven,  unleds  it  was 
accompanied  with  the  marks  of  a  Divine 
power. 

Suppose,  again,  that  some  individual 
were  to  appear  either  in  the  heathen  or 
Christian  world — he  claimed  to  be  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  yet  aspired  to  the 
performance  of  no' miracles.  He  assumed 
to  do  nothing  superior  to  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  other  men.  Such  an  individual, 
although  he  might  succeed  in  gaining 
proselytes  to  some  particular  view  of  a 
religion  already  believed,  yet  he  could 
never  make  men  believe  that  he  had  a 
special  commission  from  God  to  establish 
a  new  religion,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  no  srounds  more  than  his  fellows, 
to  support  his  claims  as  an  agent  of  the 
Almighty.  But  if  he  could  convince  a 
single  individual  that  he  had  wrought  a 
miracle,  or  that  he  had  power  to  do  so, 
that  moment  his  claim  would  be  esta- 
blished in  that  mind  as  a  commissioned 
agent  from  heaven.  So  certainly  and  so 
intuitively  do  the  minds  of  men  revere  and 
expect  miracles  as  the  credentials  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

This  demand  of  the  mind  for  miracles, 
as  testimony  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
power,  is  intuitive  with  all  men;  and  those 
very  individuals  who  have  doubted  the 
existence  or  necessity  of  miracles,  should 
they  examine  their  own  convictions  on  this 
subject,  would  see  that,  by  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  they  desired  to  give  the  world 
a  system  of  religion,  whether  truth  or  im- 
posture, in  order  to  make  men  receive  it 
as  of  divine  authority,  they  must  work 
miracles  to  attest  its  truth,  or  makb  men 
believe  that  they  did  so.  Men  can  produce 
doubt  of  a  revelation  in  no  way  until  they 
have  destroyed  the  evidence  of  its  miracles; 
Dor  can  faith  be  produced  in  the  divine 
origin  of  a  religion  until  the  evidence  of 
miracles  is  supplied. 

The  conviction  that  miracles  are  the 
true  attestation  of  immediate  divine  agency, 
is  so  constitutional  (allow  the  expression) 
with  the  reason,  that  so  soon  as  men 
persuade  themselves  they  are  the  special 
agents  of  God,  in  propagating  some  parti- 
cular truth  in  the  world,  they  adopt  like- 
wise the  belief  that  they  have  ability  to 
work  miracles.  There  have  been  many 
sincere  enthusiasts  who  believed  that  they 
were  special  agents  of  heaven ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  conviction  of  their  own  miracu- 
lous powers  arises  as  a  necessary  concomi- 


tant of  the  other  opinion.  Amon^  such, 
in  modern  times,  may  be  instanced  Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg  and  Irving,  the  Scotch 
preacher.  Impostors  also,  perceiving  that 
miracles  were  necessary  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  should  receive  a  religion  as 
divine,  have  invariably  claimed  miraculous 
powers.  Such  instances  recur  constantly 
from  the  days  of  Elymas  down  to  the 
Mormon,  Joseph  Smith. 

All  the  muhitude  of  false  religions  that 
have  been  believed  since  the  world  began, 
have  been  introduced  by  the  power  of  this 
principle.  Miracles  believed  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religions  which  men  have 
ever  received  as  of  divine  origin.  No 
matter  how  degrading  or  repulsive  to 
reason  in  other  respects,  the  fact  of  its 
establishment  and  propagation  grows  out 
of  the  belief  of  men,  that  miraculous 
agency  lies  at  the  bottom.  This  belief  will 
give  currency  to  any  system,  however 
absurd  ;  and,  without  it,  no  system  can  be 
established  in  the  minds  of  men,  however 
high  and  holy  may  be  its  origin  and  its 
design. 

Such,  then,  is  the  constitution  which  the 
Maker  has  given  to  the  mind.  Whether 
the  conviction  be  an  institution  or  an  iu 
duction  of  the  reason,  God  is  ihe  primary 
cause  of  its  existence;  and  its  existence 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  receive 
a  revelation  from  God  himself,  unless  ac- 
companied with  miraculous  manifestations. 
If,  therefore,  God  ever  gave  a  revelation 
to  man,  it  was  necessarily  accompanied 
with  miracles,  and  with  miracles  of  such  a 
nature,  as  would  clearly  distinguish  the 
divine  character  and  the  divine  authority 
of  the  dispensation. — Plan  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Salvation. 

MIRACLES.     (See  MoralUies.) 

MISCHNA,  or  MISNA.  A  part  of  the 
Jewish  Talmud.  The  Mishna  contains 
the  text ;  and  the  Gemara,  which  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  contains  the 
commentaries ;  so  that  the  Gemara  is,  as 
it  were,  a  glossary  to  the  Mischna. 

MISERERE.  The  seat  of  a  stall,  so 
contrived  as  to  turn  up  and  down,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  wanted  as  a  support  in  long 
standing,  or  as  a  seat.  Misereres  are 
almost  always  carved,  and  often  very 
richly:  more  often,  loo,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  woodcut,  with  grotesques. 

MISSAL.  (See  Mass.)  In  the  Romish 
Church,  a  book  containing  the  services  of 
the  mass  for  the  various  days  of  the  year. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  the  several  parts  of 
divine  service  were  arranged  in  distinct 
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books.  Thus  the  collects  and  the  inva- 
riable portion  of  the  communion  office 
formed  the  book  called  the  Sacraraentary. 
The  lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments constituted  the  Lectionary,  and  the 
gospels  made  another  Tolume.  with  the 
title  of  Evangelisterium.  The  Antipho- 
nary  consisted  of  anthems^  &c.  designed 
for  chanting. 

About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
it  was  found  convenient,  generally,  to  unite 
these  three  [latter]  books,  and  the  volume 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Complete  or 
Plenary  Missal,  or  Book  of  Misses.  Of 
this  description  were  almost  all  the  litur- 
gical books  of  the  Western  churches,  and 
toe  arrangement  is  still  preserved  in  our 
own. 

MISSION.  A  power  or  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel.    Thus  our  blessed  Lord 

fave  his  disciples  and  their  successors  the 
ishops,  their  mission,  when  he  said,  -'•  Go 
ye  unto  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature." 

It  certainly  is  essential  that  the  true 
ministers  of  God  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  they  have  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
right,  01  performing  sacred  offices.  There 
is  an  evident  difference  between  these 
things,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
cases.  If  a  regularly  ordained  priest  should 
celebrate  the  eucharist  in  the  church  of 
another,  contrary  to  the  will  of  that  per- 
son and  of  the  bishop,  he  would  have  the 
power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist,  it  ac- 
tually would  be  consecrated ;  but  he  would 
not  have  the  right  of  consecrating;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  would  not  have  mission  for 
that  act.  If  a  bishop  should  enter  the 
diocese  of  another  bishop,  and,  contrary  to 
his  will,  ordain  one  of  his  deacons  to  the 
priesthood,  the  intruding  bishop  would  have 
the  power,  but  not  the  right,  of  ordaining: 
he  would  have  no  mission  for  such  an  act. 
In  fact,  mission  fails  in  all  schismatical, 
heretical,  and  uncanonical  acts,  because 
God  cannot  have  given  any  man  a  right 
to  act  in  opposition  to  those  laws  which  ne 
himself  has  enacted,  or  those  which  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  have  insti- 
tuted, for  the  orderly  and  peaceable  regu- 
lation of  the  Church :  he  ''is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33); 
and  yet,  were  he  to  commission  his  minis- 
ters to  exercise  their  offices  in  whatever 
places  and  circumstances  they  pleased, 
confusion  and  division  without  end  must 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

Mission  can  only  be  given  for  acts  in 


accordance  with  the  divine  and  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  the  latter  of  which  derive  their 
authority  from  the  former ;  and  it  is  con- 
ferred by  valid  ordination.  It  would  he 
easy  to  prove  this  in  several  ways ;  bat  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  no  other 
method  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  mis- 
sion is  given.  Should  the  ordination  be 
valid,  and  yet  uncanonical,  mission  does 
not  take  effect  until  the  suspension  impos- 
ed by  the  canons  on  the  person  ordained 
is  in  some  lawful  manner  remored. 

Mr.  Palmer,  from  whom  the  above  le- 
marks  are  taken,  shows,  in  his  Origam 
IMurgiaEj  that  the  English  bishops  and 
clergy  alone  have  mission  in  England. 

M ISSION ARY.  A  clergyman,  whether 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  deputed  or  sent 
out  by  ecclesiastical  autnority.  to  preadi 
the  gospel,  and  exercise  his  other  funcdons, 
in  places  where  the  Church  has  hitherto 
been  unknown,  or  is  in  the  infancy  of  its 
establishment. 

MITRE.  The  episcopal  comet.  From 
Eusebius,  it  seems  that  St.  John  wore  a 
mitre. 

The  most  ancient  mitres  were  very  low 
and  simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  elevation,  and  they  thus 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they 
gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  foot  or 
more, and  became  more  superbly  enriched: 
their  contours  also  presented  a  degree  of 
convexity  by  which  they  were  distinguish- 
ed from  the  older  mitres.  The  two  boms 
of  the  mitre  are  generally  taken  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire, 
which  rested  on  each  of  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

Modus  DECIMANOI.  This  is  when 
lands  or  a  year's  pension,  or  some  money 
or  other  thing,  is  given  to  a  parson  in  lieu 
of  his  tithes. 

MONASTERIES.  Convents  or  houses 
built  for  those  who  profess  the  monastic 
life,  whether  abbeys,  priories,  or  nun- 
neries. (For  the  origin  of  monasteries,  see 
Abbey  and  Monk.) 

In  their  first  institution,  and  in  their 
subsequent  uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  monasteries  were  among  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Christian  munifi- 
cence, and  they  certainly  were  in  the  dark 
ages  among  the  beneficial  adaptations  of 
the  talents  of  Christians  to  pious  and  cha- 
ritable ends.  They  were  schools  of  edu- 
cation and  learning,  where  the  children  of 
the  great  received  their  education ;  and 
they  were  hospitals  for  the  poor :  they  af- 
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forded  also  a  retirement  for  the  worn-out 
servants  of  the  rich  and  noble ;  they  pro- 
tected the  calmer  spirits,  who,  in  an  age  of 
universal  warfare,  shrunk  from  conflict, 
and  desired  to  lead  a  contemplative  life. 
But  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  so- 
cieties seem  quite  to  have  counterbalanced 
the  good.  Bein^  often  exempted  from  the 
authority  of  the  oishop,  they  became  hot- 
beds of  ecclesiastical  insubordination ;  and 
were  little  else  but  parties  of  privileged 
sectaries  within  the  Church.  The  temp- 
tations arising  out  of  a  state  of  celibacy, 
too  often  in  the  first  instance  enforced  by 
improper  means,  «nd  always  bound  upon 
the  members  of  these  societies  by  a  reli- 

fious  vow,  were  the  occasion  of  great  scan- 
td.  And  the  enormous  wealth  with  which 
Bome  of  them  were  endowed,  brought  with 
it  a  greater  degree  of  pride,  and  ostenta^ 
tiou,  and  luxury,  than  was  becoming  in 
Christians;  and  still  more  in  those  who 
had  vowed  a  life  of  religion  and  asceticism. 
The  dissolution  of  houses  of  this  kind 
begun  so  early  as  the  year  1312.  when  the 
Templars  were  suppressed  ;  anu,  in  1323, 
their  lands,  churcnes,  advowsons,  and  li- 
berties, here  in  England,  were  given  by 
17  Edward  II.  stat.  iii.  to  the  prior  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  years  1390,  1437, 1441. 
1459,  1497,  1505, 1508,  and  1515,  several 
other  houses  were  dissolved,  and  their  re- 
venues settled  on  different  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Soon  after  the  last 
period*  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  license  of  the 
king  and  pope,  obtained  a  dissolution  of 
above  thirty  reli^ous  houses  for  the  found- 
ing and  endowmg  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.  About  the  same  time,  a 
bull  was  granted  by  the  same  pope  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  suppress  monasteries, 
where  there  were  not  aoove  six  monks,  to 
the  value  of  eight  thousand  ducats  a  year, 
for  endowing  Windsor  and  King's  College 
in  Cambridge ;  and  two  other  bulls  were 
granted  to  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peiuB,  where  there  were  less  than  twelve 
monks,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  greater 
monasteries;  and  another  bull  to  the  same 
cardinals  to  inquire  about  abbeys  to  be 
suppressed  in  order  to  be  made  cathedrals. 
Although  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  consequence  of  these  bulls,  the 
motive  which  induced  Wolsey  and  many 
others  to  suppress  these  houses,  was  the 
desire  of  promoting  learning ;  and  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  engaged  in  it  with  a  view 
of  carrying  on  the  Keformation.  There 
were  other  causes  that  concurred  to  bring 


on  their  ruin :  many  of  the  monks  were 
loose  and  vicious;  they  were  generally 
thought  to  be  in  their  hearts  attached  to 
the  pope's  supremacy;  their  revenues 
were  not  employed  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  donors ;  many  cheats  in  images, 
feigned  miracles,  and  counterfeit  relics,  haa 
been  discovered,  which  brought  the  monks 
into  disgrace;  the  Observant  friars  had 
opposed  the  king's  divorce  from  Queen 
Catherine ;  and  these  circumstances  ope- 
rated, in  concurrence  with  the  king's  want 
of  a  supply,  and  the  people's  desire  to  save 
their  money,  to  forward  a  motion  in  par- 
liament, that,  in  order  to  support  the  king's 
state,  and  supply  his  wants,  all  the  reli- 
gious houses  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
crown,  which  were  not  able  to  spend  above 
200/.  a  year;  and  an  act  was  passed  for 
that  purpose,  27  Henry  YIII.  c.  28.  By 
this  act  about  380  houses  were  dissolved, 
and  a  revenue  of  30,000/.  or  32,000/.  a 
year  came  to  the  crown ;  besides  about 
100,000/.  in  plate  and  jewels.  The  sup- 
pression of  these  houses  occasioned  discon- 
tent, and  at  length  an  open  rebellion: 
when  this  was  appeased,  the  king  resolved 
to  suppress  the  rest  of  the  monasteries, 
and  appointed  a  new  visitation,  which 
caused  the  greater  abbeys  to  be  surren- 
dered apace;  and  it  was  enacted  by  31 
Henrv  VIII.  c.  13,  that  all  monasteries 
which  had  been  surrendered  since  the  4th 
of  February,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  which  hereafter 
shall  be  surrendered,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
king.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem were  also  suppressed  by  the  32d 
Henry  VIII.  c.  24.  The  suppression  of 
these  greater  houses  by  these  two  acts  pro- 
duced a  revenue  to  the  king  of  above 
100,000/.  a  year,  besides  a  large  sum  in  plate 
and  jewels.  The  last  act  of  dissolution  in 
this  king's  reign  was  the  act  of  37  Henry 
VIII.  c.  4,  for  dissolving  colleges,  free 
chapels,  cnantries,  &c.,  w^hich  act  was 
farther  enforced  by  1  Edward  YI.  c.  14. 
By  this  act  were  suppressed  90  colleges, 
110  hospitals,  and  2374  chantries  and  free 
chapels. 

Whatever  were  the  offences  of  the  race 
of  men  then  inhabiting  them,  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  nothing  less 
than  sacrilege,  and  can  on  no  ground  be 
justified.  They  were  the  property  of  the 
Church;  and  if,  while  the  Church  cast  off 
divers  errors  in  doctrine  which  she  had 
too  long  endured,  she  had  been  permitted 
to  purge  these  institutions  of  some  prac- 
tical errors,  and  of  certain  flagrant  vices, 
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they  might  have  been  exceedingly  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  religion.  Cranmer 
felt  this  very  forcibly,  and  begged  earnestly 
of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  would  save  some  of 
the  monasteries  for  holy  and  religious  uses; 
but  in  vain.  Ridley  also  was  equally 
anxious  for  their  preservation.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  monasteries  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  Papists.  Many 
of  them  were  endowed  before  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  Papists  were  thought  of:  and 
the  founders  of  abbeys  afterwards  built  and 
endowed  ihemj  not  as  Papist8,but  as  church- 
men ;  and  when  the  Church  became  pure, 
slie  did  not  lose  any  portion  of  her  right  to 
such  endowments  as  were  always  made 
in  supposition  of  her  purity.  (See  Num. 
xviii.  32 ;  Lev.  xxv.  23,  24  ;  Ezek.  xlviii. 
14.) 

Although  much  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty was  profligately  squandered  and  con- 
sumed by  the  Russells,  the  Cavendishes, 
&c.,  still,  out  of  the  receipts,  Henry  VIII. 
founded  six  new  bishoprics,  viz.  those  of 
Westminster  (which  was  changed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  into  a  deanery,  with 
twelve  prebends  and  a  school),  Peterbo- 
rough, Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Ox- 
ford! And  in  eight  other  sees  he  founded 
deaneries  and  chapters,  by  converting  the 
priors  and  monks  into  deans  and  preben- 
daries, viz.  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Dur- 
ham, Worcester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely, 
and  Carlisle.  He  founded  also  the  colleges 
of  Christchurch  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in 
Cambridge,  and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professorships 
of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  tongues  in  both  the  said  univer- 
sities. He  gave  the  house  of  Grayfriars 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the  city 
of  London,  and  perpetual  pension  to  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and  laid  out 
great  sums  in  building  and  fortifying  many 
ports  in  the  Channel.  It  is  observable  that 
the  dissolution  of  these  houses  was  an  act 
not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  State,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation,  by  a 
king  and  parliament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  all  points  except  the  king's 
supremacy;  to  which  the  Pope  himself, 
by  his  bulls  and  licenses,  had  led  the  way. 

MONASTERY.  In  architectural  ar- 
rangement, monastic  establishments,  whe- 
ther abbeys,  priories,  or  other  convents, 
followed  nearly  the  same  plan. 

The  great  enclosure  (varying,  of  course, 

in  extent  with  the  wealth  and  importance 

of  the  monastery),  and   generally  with  a 

.  Ktream  running  beside  it,  was  surroqnded 


by  a  wall,  the  principal  entrance   being 
through  a  gateway  to  the  west  or  north- 
west.   This  gateway  was  a  considerable 
building,  and   often  contained    a  chapel, 
with  its  altar,  besides  the  necessary  ac* 
commodation  for  the  poner.     The  aimenff 
or  place   where  alms   were    distribated, 
stood  not  far  within  the  great  gate,  and 
generally  a  little  to  the  ri^ht  hand :  there, 
too,  was  often  a  chapel  with  its  altar.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  west  entrance  of  the 
church  appeared.    The  church  itself  was 
always,  where  it  received  its  due  develop- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  a  crom^ 
t.  e.  of  which  the  transepts   are  short  io 
proportion    to  the  nave.      Moreover,  ia 
Norman  churches,  the  eastern  limb  never 
approached  the  nave  or  western  limb  in 
length.    Whether  or  no  the  reason  of  this 
preTerence  of  the  Latin  cross  is  found  in 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  it  was  certainly  best  adapted  to 
it;  for  the  nave  of  the  church  with  one 
of  the  transepts  formed  the  whole  of  one 
side,  and  part  of  another  side  of  a  quad- 
rangle: and  any  other  than  a  long  nave 
would  have  involved  a  small  quadrangle, 
while  a  long  transept  would  leave  too  little 
of  another  side,  or  none  at  all,  for  other 
buildings.    How  the  internal  arrangements 
were   affected  by  this  adaptation  of  the 
nave  to  external  reauirements,  we  have 
seen  under  the  head  Cathedral^  to  which 
also  we  refer  for  the  general  description  of 
the  conventual  church.       * 

Southward  of  the  church,  and  parallel 
with  the  south  transept,  was  earned  the 
western  range  of  the  monastic  offices;  but 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine 
their  arrangement  within  the  court.  We 
enter  then  by  a  door  near  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  passing  through  a 
vaulted  passage,  find  ourselves  in  the 
cloister  court  J  of  which  the  nave  of  the 
church  formsthe  northern  side,  the  transept 
part  of  the  eastern  side,  and  other  build- 
ings, in  the  order  to  be  presently  described, 
complete  the  quadrangle.  The  cloitten 
themselves  extended  around  the  whole  of 
the  quadrangle,  serving,  among  other  pur- 
poses, as  a  covered  way  from  every  part 
of  the  convent  to  every  other  part.  Tney 
were  furnished,  perhaps  always,  with  lava- 
tories, on  the  decoration  and  construction 
of  which  much  cost  was  expended  ;  and 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  closets  of 
wainscot,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
scriptorium. 

Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  cloisters 
at  the  northwest  corner,  and  turning  south- 
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ward,  we  have  first  the  dormitory  or  dorter,  fordshire  Architectural  Society,  and  pub- 
the  use  of  which  is  sufRciently  indicatea  lished  in  their  Report  for  1850. 
by  its  name.  This  occupied  the  whole  of  MONKS.  The  word  monk,  being  de- 
the  western  side  of^the  quadranffle,  and  rived  from  the  Greek  fiovoT,  solus^  signifies 
had  sometimes  a  groined  passage  beneath  the  same  as  a  solitary,  or  one  who  lives 
its  whole  length,  called  tne  ambulatory^  a  sequestered  from  the  company  and  con- 
noble  example  of  which,  in  perfect  pre-  versation  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is 
servation,  remains  at  Fountains.  The  usually  applied  to  those  who  dedicate 
south  side  of  the  quadrangle  contained  the  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  reli- 
refictoryj  with  its  correlative,  the  coquina  gion,  in  some  monastery  (as  it  is  called) 
or  kitcheUj  which  was  sometimes  at  its  side,  or  religious  house,  and  under  the  direction 
and  sometimes  behind  it.  The  refectory  ofsome  particular  statutes,  or  role.  Those 
was  furnished  with  a  pulpit,  for  the  read-  of  the  female  sex  who  devote  themselves 
ing  ofsome  portion  of  Scripture  during  in  like  manner  to  a  religious  life,  are  called 
meals.  On  tnis  side  of  the  quadrangle  nuns.  (See  Num.) 
may  also  be  found,  in  general,  the  locuio-  There  is  some  difference  in  the  senti- 
rium  or  parlor,  the  latter  word  being,  at  ments  of  learned  men  concerning  the  ori- 
ieast  in  etyViiDlogy,  the  full  equivalent  of  ginal  and  rise  of  the  monastic  life.  But 
the  former.  The  abbot^s  lodge  commonly  the  most  probable  account  of  this  matter 
commenced  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  seems  to  be  as  follows: 
quadrangle;  but,  instead  of  conforming  In  the  Decian  persecution,  which  was 
itself  to  its  general  direction,  rather  ex-  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
tended  eastward,  with  its  own  chapel,  many  persons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury 
hall,  parlor,  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  in  of  the  storm,  fled  to  the  neighboring  de- 
a  line  parallel  with  the  choir  or  eastern  serts  and  mountains,  where  they  not  only 
limb  of  the  church.  Turning  northwards,  found  a  safe  retreat,  but  also  more  time 
still  continuing  within  the  cloisters,  we  and  liberty  to  exercise  themselves  in  acts 
come  first  to  an  open  passage  leading  out-  of  piety  and  divine  contemplations ;  which 
wards,  then  to  the  chapter-housej  or  its  vesti-  sort  of  life  became  so  agreeable  to  them, 
bule ;  then,  after  another  open  passage,  to  that  when  the  persecution  was  over,  they 
the  south  transept  of  the  cnurch.  Imme-  refused  to  return  to  their  habitations  again, 
diately  before  us  is  an  entrance  into  the  choosing  rather  to  continue  in  those  cot- 
church,  and  another  occurs  at  the  end  of  tages  and  cells  which  they  had  made  for 
the  west  cloister.  themselves  in  the  wilderness. 

The  parts  of  the  establishment  especially  .  The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  solita- 
connected  with  sewerage,  were  built  over  "^s  were  Paul  and  Anthom-,  two  famous 
or  close  to  the  stream:  and  we  may  re-  i^gypHans,  whom  therefore  St.  Jerome  calls 
mark  that,  both  in  drainage,  and  in  the  jhe  fathers  of  the  Christian  hermits.  Some 
supply  of  water,  great  and  laudable  care  "'^ee«  carry  up  the  original  ot  the  mo- 
was  always  taken.  nastic  life  as  high  as  John  Baptist  and 
rrt  y  ,'  J  ,u  jLj  n  Elias.  But  learned  men  generally  reckon 
Ihe  stream  also  turned  the  abbey  mil,  p^„,  ,j,  xhebaean,  and  Anthony,  as  the 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  monastery,  g  promoters  of  this  way  of  Jiving  among 
Other  offices,  such  as  stables^  brewhousat,  »     Chri^^tians                                 ©           © 

bakeJiouses,  and  the  like,  in  the  larger  ea^  a„      "  .u™  ^^,^  ««  k^^.^-  ^>^<^»lmn 

^  .  ,•  1       '               11      '         •  J          .1.  As  yet  there  were  no  bodies  or  commu- 

tabhshments,   usually    occupied    another  -..^^  Ir  ^«„  ««,k,««:r..,  tu;^  i;f^  «/^..  »r^xr 

.        J  •    *u        "^  n                          ^  J  nities  01  men  embracm!?  this  tile,  nor  any 

'^s^.'i.      i-^f  K^tT*  ^•'  '!k"'  •'°""«'='^.'^  monasteries  bnilt,  but  dnly  a  few  single 

with  the  chief  buildings  m  the  only  quad-  scattered  here  and  there  in  %e 

rangle.    It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  so  ^            ^  j.           ,i,j  p^chomius,  iu  the 

rreneral  an  ac<*niint.  \r«  nannnt  Riiumflrate  «  «         v*'*^  '  -  ^        ...          '               , 


ai  me  norm,  insieaa  oi  me  soum  siae  oi  •    ^{uar  narts 

the  church,  is  not  unknown ;  it  is  so  at  " 

Canterbury,  and  at  Lincoln  for  instance.  ^^-ij  ,^^  ^^^^  g^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  n^  ^o„ks, 

The  subject  may  be  followed  out  in  the  but  only  ascetics,  in  the  Church.     (See 

several    plans   of*^  monasteries    scattered  Ascetics.)    From  that  time  to  the  reign  of 

among  our  topographical  works,  and  in  a  Constantino,  monachism  was  confined  to 

paper  read  by  Mr.  Bloxam  before  the  Bed-  the  hermits,  or  anchorets,  living  in  private 
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cells  in  the  wilderness.  But  when  Pacho- 
xnius  had  erected  monasteries  in  E^'pt, 
other  countries  presently  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  so  the  monastic  life  came  to 
its  full  maturity  in  the  Church.  Hilarion, 
a  disciple  of  Anthony's,  was  the  first  monk 
in  Palestine  or  Syria.  Not  long  after,  £u- 
stathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  brought  mo- 
nachism  into  Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontus.  Athanasius,  about  the  year  340, 
taught  the  anchorets  of  Italy  and  Rome  to 
live  in  societies.  It  was  some  time  after 
this  that  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  fixed  his 
cell  in  France,  and  gave  birth  to  the  mo- 
nastic life  in  that  kingdom ;  from  whence 
some  learned  men  think  it  was  brought  by 
Pela^ius  into  Britain,  at  the  beginnmg  of 
the  fifth  century. 

The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the 
modern,  distinguished  into  orders,  and  de- 
nominated from  the  founders  of  them ;  but 
they  had  their  names  from  the  places  where 
they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Scethis, 
TabennestUj  Nitray  Canopus  in  Egypt,  &c., 
or  else  were  distinguished  by  their  diffe- 
rent ways  of  living.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  were, 

1.  The  anchorets,  so  called  from  their 
retiring  from  society,  and  living  in  private 
cells  in  the  wilderness.    (See  Anchorets.) 

2.  The  CcBuobites,  so  denominated  from 
their  living  together  in  common.  (See 
Ccmobites.) 

All  monks  were,  originally,  no  more  than 
laymen ;  nor  could  they  well  be  otherwise, 
being  confined  by  their  own  rules  to  some 
desert  or  wilderness  where  there  could  be 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical 
functions.  Accordingly  St.  Jerome  tells 
us,  the  office  of  monk  is,  not  to  teach,  but 
to  mourn.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  the  monks  from  the 
clergy,  and  reckons  them  with  the  laymen. 
Gratian  himself,  who  is  most  interested  for 
the  moderns,  owns  it  to  be  plain  from 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  to  tne  time  of 
Pope  Siricius  and  Zosimus,  the  monks 
were  only  simple  monks,  and  not  of  the 
clergy. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  clerical  and 
monastic  life  were  capable  of  being  con- 
joined ;  as,  first,  when  a  monastery  hap- 
pened to  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its 
proper  church,  that  the  monks  could  not 
ordinarily  resort  thither  for  divine  service, 
which  was  the  case  of  the  monasteries  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  In 
this  case,  some  one  or  more  of  the  monks 
were  ordained  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine offices  among  them.  Another  case,  in 


which  the  clerical  and  monasiio  life  wera 
united,  was,  when  monks  were  taken  out 
of  monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  or- 
dained for  the  service  of  the  Cnurch.  This 
was  allowed,  and  encouraged,  when  once 
monasteries  had  become  schools  of  learn- 
ing and  pious  education .  In  this  case  they 
usually  continued  their  ancient  austerities; 
and  upon  this  account  the  Greeks  styled 
them  Itpofiovax^h  clergy-xnonks.  TUirdly, 
it  happened  sometimes  that  a  bishop  and 
all  his  clergy  embraced  the  monastic  life 
by  a  voluntary  renunciatioa  of  property, 
and  enjoyed  all  things  in  common.  Eoae- 
bius  Vercellensis  was  the  first  who  brought 
this  way  of  living  amon^  the  cleije^y  of 
Hippo.  And  so  far  as  this  was  an  imitsr 
tion  of  Coenobitic  life,  and  having  all  thin^ 
in  common,  it  might  be  called  a  monatte 
as  well  as  a  clerical  life. 

The  CcBnobites,  or  such  monks  as  lived 
in  communities,  were  chiefly  regarded  by 
the  Church,  and  were  therefore  under  the 
direction  of  certain  laws  and  rules  of  go- 
vernment, of  which  we  shall  here  give  a 
short  account    And, 

First,  All  men  were  not  allowed  to  turn 
monks  at  pleasure,  because  such  an  in- 
discriminate permission  would  have  been 
detrimental  both  to  the  Church  and  State. 
Upon  this  account  the  civil  law  forbids 
any  of  those  officers  called  curiakt  to 
become  monks,  unless  they  parted  with 
their  estates  to  others,  who  might  serve 
their  country  in  their  stead.  For  the  same 
reason  servants  were  not  to  be  admitted 
into  any  monastery  without  their  masters' 
leave.  Indeed,  Justinian  afterwards  abro- 
gated this  law  by  an  edict  of  his  own, 
which  first  set  servants  at  liberty  from  their 
masters,  under  pretence  of  betaking  them- 
selves to  a  monastic  life.  The  same  pre- 
cautions were  observed  in  regard  to  mar- 
ried persons  and  children.  The  former 
were  not  to  embrace  the  monastic  life, 
unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties.  This  prec]lkution  was  afterwards 
broke  through  by  Justinian:  but  the  Church 
never  approved  of  this  innovation.  As  to 
children,  the  Council  of  Gangra  decreed 
that,  if  any  such,  under  pretence  of  reli* 
gion,  forsook  their  parents,  they  should  be 
anathematized.  But  Justinian  enervated 
the  force  of  this  law  likewise,  forbidding 
parents  to  hinder  their  children  from  be- 
coming monks  or  clerks.  A  nd  as  children 
were  not  to  turn  monks  without  consent 
of  their  parents,  so  neither  could  parents 
oblige  their  chiiaren  to  embrace  a  monastic 
life  against  their  own  consent.    But  the 
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fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  ▲.  d.  633,  set 
aside  this  precautioo,  and  decreed  that, 
whether  the  devotion  of  their  parents,  or 
their  own  profession,  made  them  monks, 
both  should  be  equally  binding,  and  there 
should  be  no  permission  to  return  to  a 
secular  life  again,  as  was  before  allowable, 
when  a  parent  offered  a  child  before  he 
was  capable  of  giving  his  own  consent. 

The  manner  of  admission  to  the  monastic 
life  was  usually  by  some  change  of  habit 
or  dress,  not  to  signify  any  religious  mys- 
tery, but  only  to  express  their  gravity  and 
contempt  of  the  world.  Long  hair  was 
alwaj^s  thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and 
savorins  of  secular  vanity ;  and,  therefore, 
they  polled  every  monk  at  his  admission, 
to  distinffuish  him  from  seculars;  but  they 
never  shaved  any,  for  fear  they  should 
look  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  ancient  tonsure,  in  op- 
position to  both  these  extremes.  As  to 
their  habit  and  clothing,  the  rule  was  the 
same :  they  were  to  be  decent  and  grave, 
as  became  their  profession.  The  monks 
of  Tabennesus,  in  Thebais,  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  monks,  in  those  early  days, 
who  were  confined  to  any  particular  habit. 
St  Jerome,  who  often  speaks  of  the  habit 
of  the  monks,  intimates  that  it  differed 
from  others  only  in  this,  that  it  was  a 
cheaper,  coarser,  and  meaner  raiment,  ex- 
pressing their  humility  and  contempt  of 
the  world,  without  any  singularity  or  af- 
fectation. That  father  is  very  severe 
against  the  practice  of  some  who  appeared 
in  chains  or  sackcloth.  And  Cassian 
blames  others,  who  carried  wooden  crosses 
continually  about  their  necks,  which  was 
only  proper  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the 
spectators.  In  short,  the  Western  monks 
used  only  a  common  habit,  the  philosophic 
pallium,  as  many  other  Christians  did. 
And  Salvian  seems  to  give  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  habit  and  tonsure  of  the 
monks^  when,  reflecting  on  the  Africans 
for  their  treatment  of  them,  he  says,  ''they 
could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with  short 
hair,  a  pale  face,  and  habited  in  a  pallium, 
without  reviling,  and  bestowing  some  re- 
proachful language  on  him.'' 

We  read  of  no  solemn  vow^  or  profes- 
sion, required  at  their  admission:  but 
they  underwent  a  triennial  probation, 
during  which  time  they  were  inured  to 
the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after 
that  time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  con- 
tinue the  same  exercises,  they  were  then 
admitted  without  any  farther  ceremony 
into  the  community.    This  was  the  method 


prescribed  by  Pachomius,  the  father  of  the 
monks  of  Tabennesus,  from  which  all 
others  took  their  model. 

Nor  was  there,  as  yet,  unv  solemn  vow 
of  poverty  required;  though  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  men  voluntarily  to  renounce  the 
world  by  disposing  of  their  estates  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  before  they  entered  into  a 
community,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  all 
things  in  common.  Nor  did  they,  after 
renouncing  their  own  estates,  seek  to  en- 
rich themselves,  or  their  monasteries,  by 
begging,  or  accepting,  the  estates  of  others. 
The  Western  monks  did  not  always  adhere 
to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  some  imperial 
laws  made  to  restrain  their  avarice.  But 
the  monks  of  Egypt  were  generally  just  to 
their  pretensions,  and  would  accept  of  no 
donations  but  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Some,  indeed,  did  not  wholly  renounce  all 
property,  but  kept  their  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of 
which  they  distributed  in  charitable  uses."^ 

As  the  monasteries  had  no  standing 
revenues,  all  the  monks  were  obliged  to 
exercise  themselves  in  bodily  labor  to 
maintain  themselves  without  being  bur^ 
densome  to  others.  They  had  no  idle 
mendicants  among  them:  they  looked 
upon  a  monk  that  did  not  work  as  no 
better  than  a  covetous  defrauder.  Sozo- 
men  tells  us,  that  Serapion  presided  over 
a  monastery  of  ten  thousandf  monks,  near 
Arsinoe,  in  £gypt,  who  all  labored  witli 
their  own  hands,  by  which  means  they  not 
only  maintained  themselves,  but  had 
enough  to  relieve  the  poor. 

The  monasteries  were  commonly  divi- 
ded into  several  parts,  and  proper  officers 
appointed  over  each  of  them.  Every  ten 
monks  were  subject  to  one,  who  was  called 
the  decanuSj  or  dean,  from  his  presiding 
over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  haa  another 
officer  called  centenariuSf  from  his  presiding 
over  a  hundred.  Above  these  were  the 
Pf^reSy  or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  called 
likewise  abbaUs,  abbots,  from  the  Greek 
iS6aT,  which  si^ni^eB father;  and  hegumeni 

f^yoo/icyoi)  presidents;  and  archimandriteSf 
rom  mandra,  a  sheep-fold.  The  business 
of  the  deans  was  to  exact  every  roan's 
daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  aconomus,  or 
steward,  who  £;ave  a  monthly  account 
thereof  to  the  father,  or  abbot.  (See  Abbot.) 
To  their  bodily  exercises  they  joined 
others  that  were  spiritual.  The  nrst  of 
these  was  a  perpetual  repentance.  Upon 
which  account  tne  life  ot  a  monk  is  oUen 
styled  the  life  of  a  tnoumer.  And  in  allu- 
sion to  thisj  the  isle  of  Canopus,  near 
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Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
lewdness,  was,  upon  the  translation  and 
settlement  of  the  monks  of  Tabennesus 
there,  called  Insula  Metanaa^  the  Isle  of  Re- 
pentance. 

The  next  spiritual  exercise  was  extra- 
ordinary fasting.  The  Egpytian  monks 
kept  every  day  a  fast  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  the  fifty  aays  of  Pentecost.  Some 
exercised  themselves  with  very  great  aus- 
terities, fasting  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
days  together;  but  this  practice  was  not 
generally  approved.  They  did  not  think 
such  excessive  abstinence  of  any  use,  but 
rather  a  disservice  to  religion.  Pacho- 
mius's  rule,  which  was  said  to  be  given 
him  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
eat.  drink,  and  labor,  according  to  his 
bodily  strength.  So  that  fasting  was  a  dis- 
cretionary thing,  and  matter  of  choice,  not 
compulsion. 

Their  fastings  were  accompanied  with 
extraordinary  and  frequent  returns  of  de- 
votion. The  monks  of  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, and  other  parts  of  the  East,  had 
six  or  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
Besides  which  they  had  their  constant 
vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings.  The  monks 
of  Eg}T^  met  only  twice  a  day  for  public 
devotion ;  but,  in  their  private  cells,  whilst 
they  were  at  work,  they  were  always  re- 
peating psalms,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  intermixing  prayers  with  their 
bodily  labor.  St.  Jerome's  description  of 
their  devotion  is  very  lively:  "When 
they  are  assembled  together  (says  that 
father),  psalms  are  sung,  and  Scriptures 
read :  then,  prayers  being  ended,  they  all 
sit  down,  and  the  father  begins  a  discourse 
to  them,  which  they  hear  with  the  pro- 
foundest  silence  and  veneration.  His  words 
make  a  deep  impression  on  them ;  their 
eyes  overflow  wiln  tears,  and  the  speaker's 
commendation  is  the  weeping  of  his 
hearers.  Yet  no  one's  grief  expresses  itself 
in  an  indecent  strain.  But  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of 
future  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
world  to  come,  then  one  may  observe  each 
of  them,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  say  within  himself,  *0  that  I 
had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  I 
flee  away,  and  be  at  rest!'"  In  some 
places,  they  had  the  Scriptures  read  during 
their  meals  at  table.  This  custom  was  first 
brought  up  in  the  monasteries  of  Cappa- 
docia,  to  prevent  idle  discourses  and  con- 
tentions. But  in  Egypt  they  had  no  occa- 
sion for  this  remedy;  for  they  were  taught 


to  eat  their  meat  in  silence.  Palladins 
mentions  one  instance  more  of  their  devo- 
tion, which  was  only  occasioaal ;  nara^, 
their  psalmody  at  the  reception  of  any 
brethren,  or  conducting  them  with  aingiog 
of  psalms  to  their  habitation. 

The  laws  did  not  allow  monks  to  intereflt 
themselves  in  any  public  affairs,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  those  who  were 
called  to  any  employment  in  the  Church, 
were  obliged  to  quit  their  monastery  there- 
upon. Nor  were  tjiey  permitted  to  en- 
croach upon  the  duties,  or  rights  and  pn- 
vileges,  of  the  secular  clergy. 

By  the  laws  of  their  first  institution,  in 
all  parts  of  the  East,  their  habitation  was 
not  to  be  in  cities,  or  places  of  pnblic  con- 
course, but  in  deserts,  and  private  retire- 
ments, as  their  very  name  implied.  Tlie 
famous  monk  Anthony  used  to  say, ''  That 
the  wilderness  was  as  natural  to  a  monk, 
as  water  to  a  fish ;  and  therefore  a  monk 
in  a  city  was  auite  out  of  his  element,  like 
a  fish  upon  ary  land."  Tbeodosius  en- 
acted, that  all  who  made  profession  of  the 
monastic  life  should  be  obliged  by  the 
civil  magistrate  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  wilderness,  as  their  proper  habitation. 
Barodius,  by  mistake,  reckons  this  law  a 
punishment,  and  next  to  a  persecution  of 
the  monks.  Justinian  made  laws  to  the 
same  purpose,  forbidding  the  Eastern 
monks  to  appear  in  cities;  but,  if  they  htd 
any  business  of  concern  to  be  transacted 
there,  they  might  do  it  by  their  Apocrisam 
or  ResponsaleSy  that  is,  their  proctors  or 
syndics,  which  every  monastery  was  al- 
lowed for  that  purpose. 

But  this  rule  aamitted  of  some  excep- 
tions. As,  first,  in  times  of  common  dan^r 
to  the  faith.  Thus  Anthony  came  to  Alex- 
andria, at  the  request  of  Athanasius,  to 
confute  the  Arian  heresy.  Sometimes 
they  thought  it  necessar}"  to  come  and 
intercede  with  the  emperors  and  judges 
for  condemned  criminals.  Thus  the  monks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch  forsook 
their  cells,  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  was  highly  displeased 
with  that  city  for  demolishmg  the  imperial 
statutes.  Afterwards,  indeed,  this  prac- 
tice grew  into  an  abuse,  and  the  monks 
were  not  contented  to  petition,  but  would 
sometimes  come  in  great  bodies  or  troops, 
and  deliver  criminals  by  force.  To  repress 
which  tumuhuous  way  of  proceeding,  A^ 
cadius  published  a  law,  forbidding  any 
such  attempts  under  very  severe  penalties. 

As  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Church 
were  under  no  solemn  vow  or  profession, 
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they  were  at  liberty  to  betake  themselves 
to  a  secular  life  again.  Julian  himself 
was  once  in  the  monastic  habit.  The 
same  is  observed  of  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  who  usurped  the  empire  in 
Britain.  The  rule  of  Pachomius,  by  which 
the  Egyptian  monks  were  governed,  has 
nothing  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
any  punishment  for  such  as  deserted  their 
station  afterwards. 

In  process  of  time,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per  to  inAict  some  punishment  on  such  as 
returned  to  a  secular  life.  The  civil  law 
excludes  deserters  from  the  privilege  of 
ordination.  Justinian  added  another  pun- 
ishment; which  was,  that  if  they  were 
possessed  of  any  substance,  it  should  be  all 
forfeited  to  the  monastery,  which  they  had 
deserted.  The  censures  of  the  Church 
were  likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks 
in  the  fifth  century. 

The  monastic  life  soon  made  a  very 
great  progress  all  over  the  Christian  world. 
Rufinus,  who  travelled  through  the  East  in 
373,  assures  us  there  were  almost  as  many 
monks  in  the  deserts,  as  inhabitants  in  the 
cities.  From  the  wilderness  (contrary  to 
its  original  institution^  it  made  its  way 
into  the  towns  and  cities,  where  it  multi- 
plied greatly ;  for  the  >^a.me  author  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  single  city  of  Oxirinca, 
there  were  more  monasteries  than  houses, 
and  above  30,000  monks.  Here  follows  a 
short  history  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  monastic  life  in  tne  several  parts  of 
Christendom. 

Anthony  (as  has  been  observed)  founded 
the  first  regular  and  perfect  monasteries  in 
the  lower  Thebais,  and  St.  Pachomius  in 
the  upper.    Macarius,  the  Egyptian,  peo- 

Eled  the  deserts  of  Scethis  with  monks, 
iilarion  brought  the  monastic  life  into 
Palestine.  Grecory,  the  apostle  of  Ar- 
menia, did  the  like  in  that  country.  But 
St.  Basil  is  generally  considered  as  the 
great  father  and  patriarch  of  the  Eastern 
monks.  It  was  he  who  reduced  the  mo- 
uastic  life  to  a  fixed  state  of  uniformity, 
who  united  the  Anchorets  and  CcBuobites, 
and  obliged  them  to  engage  themselves  by 
solemn  vows.  It  was  St.  Basil  who  pre- 
scribed rules  for  the  government  and  di- 
rection of  the  monasteries,  to  which  most 
of  the  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pachomius, 
and  Macarius,  and  the  other  ancient  fathers 
of  the  deserts,  submitted.  And  to  this  day, 
all  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Melchites, 
Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Armenians, 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil. 
The  monastic  profession  made  no  less 


progress  in  the  West.  Athanasius,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  retiring  to  Rome,  about 
the  year  339,  with  several  priests,  and  two 
Egyptian  monks,  made  known  to  several 
pious  persons  the  life  of  Anthony,  who 
then  lived  in  the  desert  of  Thebais  ]  upon 
which  many  were  desirous  to  embrace  so 
holy  a  pro^ssion.  To  this  effect,  several 
monasteries  were  built  at  Rome,  and  this 
example  was  soon  followed  all  over  Italy. 
Benedict  appeared  in  that  country  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  pub- 
lished his  rule,  which  was  universally  re- 
ceived throughout  the  West:  for  which 
reason  that  saint  was  styled  tlie  patriarch 
of  the  Western  monks,  as  St.  Basil  was  of 
the  Eastern. 

France  owes  the  institution  of  the  mo- 
nastic life  to  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours, 
in  the  fourth  century ;  who  built  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Liguge  and  Marmoutier.  The 
Council  of  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  anno  380, 
which  condemns  the  practice  of  clergy- 
men, who  afiected  to  wear  the  monastical 
habits,  is  a  proof  that  there  were  monks 
in  that  kingdom  in  the  fourth  century,  be- 
fore St.  Donatus  went  thither  out  of  Alrica, 
with  seventy  disciples,  and  founded  the 
monastery  of  Sirbila. 

Augustine,  being  sent  into  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year  596,  to 
preach  the  faith,  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced the  monastic  state  into  this  king- 
dom. It  made  so  great  a  progress  here, 
that,  within  the  space  of  200  years,  there 
were  thirty  kings  and  queens  who  pre- 
ferred the  religious  habit  to  their  crowns, 
and  founded  stately  monasteries,  where 
they  ended  their  days  in  retirement  and 
solitude. 

The  monastic  profession  was  also  carried 
into  Ireland  by  Sl  Patrick,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  the  apostle  of  that  kingdom,  and 
multiplied  there  in  so  prodigious  a  manner, 
that  it  was  called  the  Island  of  Saints. — 
Broughton. 

MONOPHYSITES.  (From  /lovor,  solus, 
and  ^wir,  natura.)  A  general  name  given 
to  all  those  sectaries  in  the  Levant  who 
only  own  one  nature  in  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, and  who  maintain  that  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
60  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion,  ormLvture 
of  the  two  natures. 

MONOTHELITES.  Christian  heretics 
in  the  seventh  century,  so  called  from  the 
Greek  words  i»ovot  and  ^«Xi»/ia,  because  they 
maintained,  that,  though  there  were  two 
natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  human  and 
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the  divine,  there  was  but  one  will,  which 
was  the  divine. 

The  author  of  this  sect  was  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  who  first 
start ea  the  question,  and  maintained  that 
the  manhooa  in  Christ  was  so  united  to 
the  Word,  that,  though  it  had  its  faculties, 
it  did  not  act  by  itself,  but  the  whole  act 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Word,  which 
gave  it  the  motion.  Thus,  he,  saia,  it  was 
me  manhood  of  Christ  that  suffered  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  pain ;  but  the  hunger,  thirst, 
ana  pain  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Word. 
In  snort,  the  Word  was  the  sole  author 
and  mover  of  all  the  operations  and  wills 
in  Christ. 

Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
of  the  same  sentiment ;  and  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  embraced  the  party  so  mucn  the 
more  willingly,  as  he  thought  it  a  means 
of  reconciling  some  other  heretics  to  the 
Church. 

Pope  Martin  I.  called  a  council  at  Rome 
in  649,  upon  the  question  about  the  two 
operations  and  two  wills.  In  this  council, 
at  which  were  present  105  Italian  bishops, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  was  gene- 
rally condemned.  The  Emperor  Constans, 
who  looked  upon  this  condemnation  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion,  caused  Pope  Martin  to 
be  violently  carried  away  from  Rome,  and, 
after  most  cruel  usage  banished  him  to 
Chersona. 

However,  this  heresy  was  finally  con- 
demned in  the  sixth  general  council,  held 
at  Constantinople,  under  Constantine  Po- 
gonatus,  in  the  year  680. 

MONTANISTS.  Christian  heretics,  who 
sprung  up  about  the  year  17],  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  leader,  the  Here- 
siarch  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  styled  Phry- 
gians and  Cataphrygians. 

Montanus,  it  is  said,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  hopes  of  rising  to  the  dignities 
of  the  Churcn.  He  pretended  to  inspira- 
tion, and  gave  out  that  the  Holt  Ghost 
had  instructed  him  in  several  points  which 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  apostles. 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  enthusiastic 
women  of  Phrygia,  presently  became  his 
disciples,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a 
great  number  of  followers.  The  bishops 
of  Asia,  being  assembled  together,  con- 
demned his  prophecies,  and  excommuni- 
cated those  who  dispersed  them.  After- 
wards, they  wrote  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  to  the  Western  churches^  where  the 


pretended  prophecies  of  Montanus  and bii 
followers  were  likewise  condemned. 

The  Montanists,  finding  themselvet  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  the  whole  Ch1lld^ 
formed  a  schism,  and  set  up  a  distinct  •»* 
ciety,  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
called  themselves  prophets.  MontannSiii 
conjunction  with  rriscilla  and  Mi»ifnill^ 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sect 

These  sectaries  made  no  alteration  ii 
the  creed.  They  only  held  that  the  Holt 
Spirit  made  Montanus  his  oisan  for  d»> 
livering  a  more  perfect  form  of  disdpliae 
than  that  whicn  was  delivered  by  the 
apostles.  They  refused  cpmmonion  forever 
to  those  who  were  guilty  of  notortoas 
crimes,  and  believed  that  the  bishops  had 
no  authority  to  reconcile  them.  They  held 
it  unlawful  to  fly  in  time  of  persecutioa. 
They  condemned  second  niarriage,  al- 
lowed the  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  ob- 
served three  Lents. 

The  Montanists  became  separated  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  were  the  disei- 
ples  of  Proclus,  and  the  other  of  JEechiaes, 
The  latter  are  charged  with  following  the 
heterodoxy  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  con- 
ceming  the  Trinity. 

MONUMENT.  The  memorial  pdaoed 
over  the  body  of  a  Christian,  alter  his  bu- 
rial in  consecrated  ground. 

The  earliest  monuments  in  Eneland 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  pemapm 
not  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and 
the  most  ancient  is  the  simplest  form.  A 
stone  cofRn  is  covered  with  a  sinsle  stooe 
slab,  which  is  also  the  only  recipient  of 
whatever  device  may  be  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  tenant  of  the  narrow  dwelliag 
over  which  it  closes.  So  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  (840]),  Kermeth,  Kins 
of  Scotland,  made  an  ordinance  that  rach 
cofHns  should  be  adorned  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  token  of  sanctity,  on  which  do 
one  was  on  any  account  to  tread ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  were  none  bnt  purely  reli- 
gious emblems  employed  for  soma  gene- 
rations after  this  nme.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  still  continued  for  centuries  the  most 
usual  ornament  of  tombs,  but  by-and-bv 
it  became  associated  with  others  which 
were  most  of  them  intended  to  designate 
the  profession  of  him  whose  dust  they 
honored.  Hence  we  have  the  crozier  and 
mitre,  with  perhaps  a  chalice  and  paten, 
upon  the  tomb  of  an  ecclesiastic,  of  an 
abbot  J  or  a  bishop ;  the  knight  has  a  sword, 
and  his  shield  at  first  plain,  but  afterwards 
charged  with  his  arms  on  his  tomb.  Some- 
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timas  an  approach  Id  religious  allegory  is 
diecovered  on  monnments  aven  of  these 
Teiy  early  ages,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
eross  or  croiser  stuck  into  the  month  of  a 
•erpent  or  cockairioe,  indicating  the  vic- 
tory of  the  cross  and  of  the  Church  o»or 
the  devil.  T^ese,  and  the  Uke  devices, 
occnrrijig  before  any  allernpt  at  the  human 
figure  was  made,  are  in  low  relief,  or  in- 
dented outline. 

By-and-by  the  human  figure  waa  ad- 
ded, lecumbent.  and  arrayed  in  the  dress 
pf  the  individDBl  commemorated ;  and  this 
figure  soon  rose  from  low  relief  lo  an  efRgy 
in  full  propoitionB.  The  knight  and  the 
ecclesiastic  are  now  discovered  so  per- 
fectly attired  according  to  their  order  and 
degree,  thai  the  antiquary  gathers  his 
knowledge  of  costume  from  these  venerable 
remains.  Some  affecting  lessons  of  mor- 
tslity  are  now  forcibly  inculcated  by  cir- 
cnniHiances  introduced  into  the  sctilpture ' 
for  instance,  (he  figure  of  the  deceasea 
appears  nearly  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and 
laid  in  a  shroud;  a  few  instances  occur  in 
which  the  corpse  thus  represented  is  below 
ft  representation  of  the  living  person.  An- 
other interesling  intimation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  deceased  appears  in  the  crossed 
legs  of  those  who  had  vowed  a  piigrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  lion  is  frequently 
found,  as  well  as  the  serpent,  at  the  feel 
of  the  recunibenl  figure,  perhaps  in  allu- 
vion to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Thou 
ahall  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;  the 
young  lion  anil  dragon  shslt  thou  trample 
under  thy  feet." 

Ail  this  time  the  tomb  has  been  gradu- 
■Uv  increasing  in  height  and  in  general 
Mlendor^  the  sides  are  adorned,  with 
Sgnree  in  several  compartments,  which 
inn  into  niches  or  panels,  according  to  the 
advance  of  architectural  design,  and  at  last 
they  are  surmounted  with  an  arch,  low  at 
first  and  little  decorated,  but  afterwards 
very  elaborately  wronght  into  a  rich  ca- 
nopy. Religious  allegories  become  more 
oomptex  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  we 
have  instances  of  some  which  have  since 
been  borrowed  by  artists  of  name,  and 
perhaps  accounted  new  by  many;  for  in- 
stance, it  is  not  rare  lo  s^  a  representa- 
tioa  of  the  eotil  of  the  dying  conveyed  to 
heaven  by  angeis,  while  the  uorpse  lies 
npoD  the  litter,  and  this  was  a  design 
chosen  for  the  cenotaph  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased 
are  sometimes  represented  by  many  small 
nataes  in  the  niches ;  or  armorial  bearings 
ua  inlrodnced,  sparing  at  first,  and  often, 
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n  the  tomb  of  Lionell  Lord  Wells,  in 


the  head  of  the  recumbent  figure,  and  at 
the  feet  are  sometimes  one  or  more  priests 
with  an  open  book  in  their  bands.  The 
space  in  tne  wall  behind  the  tomb  and 
beneath  the  canopy  allows  of  allegorical 
devices,  sometimes  in  fresco,  sometimes  in 
mosaic.  But  what  most  demands  atten- 
tion are  the  recumbent  figures  themselves, 
generally  with  both  hands  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer;  or,  if  they  be  bishops, 
with  the  right  hand  as  if  giving  a  biass- 
ing.  The  efiigies  of  the  man  and  his  wife 
appear  always  on  the  same  tomb,  lying; 
Bide  by  side,  and  in  the  same  pious  atti- 
tude; a  frequently  recurring  sight,  which 
inspired  the  lines  of  Piers  Plowman  ;— 

"Ztncatta  In  titt  conlsinct  claH   (Di  tftt 

nants, 
tnU  It  snnA  scjrntM  s  RnrcD  afan  crtte. 
Sinn  ItAitljt  IhMm  s  tutsnott  Ugin  bg  (tc 

And  surely  there  is  a  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  that  character  of  monuments  for 
Christian  men  in  Christian  churches,  which 
could  suggest  the  words. 


'  SIlIc  It  nnitli  stsntcs  j>  nxcxtV  b\ 


It  ttllie," 


far  ^aler  than  we  recognise  in  the  vain- 
glorious boastings  of  success  in  secular 
pursuits,  perhaps  even  in  sinful  under- 
takings, which  cumber  church  walls.  It 
is  a  holier  thought  lo  remember  what  waa 
sacred   in  the  Christian   man;   who,  im- 

Krfect  as  he  may  have  been,  was  yet,  aa 
was  a  Christian,  in  some  sense  a  saint, 
and  to  embody  it  m  some  pious  attitude 
upon  his  tomb,  than  to  forget  everything 
that  is  Christian,  and  to  calebiale  only  the. 
secular  or  the  vicious. 
Goi 


(hey 


irgeous  as  some  of  these  tombs  are, 
did  not  satisfy  the  splendor  of  that 
age,  and  the  canopy  swells  into  an  actual 
chapel,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  Ihe 
larger  church,  as  thai  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  in  Winchester^  and  those  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaafort,  and  Bishops  Wayntlele  and 
Fox,  in  the  same  cathedral.  Sometimes 
the  chapel  is  a  building  complete  in  ilself, 
as  that  of  the  Beauchamps,  at  St.  Mary's 
Chureh,  Warwick,  and  that  of  Henry  VII. 
at  Westminster. 

MORALITIES,  MYSTERIES,  and  MI- 
RACLES.   A  kind  of  theatrical  represen- 


tHtions,  which  were  made  by  ihe  monks, 

friaw,  and  olher  ecclesiastics  of  the  tnid- 
Ule  ages,  ihe  vehicle  of  imaruclioii  to  the 
people.  Their  general  charoctei  was  llie 
Eame,  but  ihe  miracla  may  be  diMin- 
gui^hcil  as  those  which  represented  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  holy  confessors, 
and  the  sufferings  by  which  the  pereore- 
lance  of  the  martyrs)  was  roanifeitted;  of 
which  kind  the  first  specified  by  name  is 
a  scenic  representation  of  the  legend  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  moralUics  were  certain 
allegoricHl  re  presentations  of  virines  or 
vices,  always  so  contrived  as  1o  niuke 
virtue  seem  desimble,  and  vice  ridiculous 
and  deformed.  The  mysUria  were  repre- 
senlalioiiB  often  of  great  length,  and  re- 
quiting several  days'  performance,  of  llie 
Scripture  narrative,  or  of  several  parts  of 
il,  as,  for  instance,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell.  Of  these  mysteries,  two  com- 
plela  series  have  lalely  been  puhlished 
from  ancient  manuscripts,  Ih*  Towiiku  Myt- 
/criM,' performed  by  the  monks  of  Wood- 
church,  near  Wakelield,  and  the  diOerent 
jeuding  companies  of  that  tnwn  ;  and  the 
Caceniry  Mysteriet,  performed  with  like 
help  ol  the  trades  in  Coventry,  by  the 
Ur>ky  Friars  of  thai  ancient  cily.  Both  of 
these  collcclions  begin  with  the  creation, 
and  rarry  on  the  eiory  in  different  pageanis 
or  scenes  until  the  judgment  day. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  dial  tiieae  plays 
are  free  from  the  deformities  of  every 
other  kind  of  literature  of  the  times  to 
which  they  are  referred;  nor  that  the  per- 
formance of  them  was  whhout  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  coarseness  of  an  unrefined 
aj,'e  than  would  he  tolerated  now:  neither 
need  it  be  concealed  that  the  theology 
therein  embodied  was  sometimes  rather 
popish  than  Catholic. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that 
these  miradn,  myattries,  and  rnoralitia, 
'were  wholesome  for  the  times;  and  that 
thougli  they  afterwards  degeneraled  into 
actual  abuses,  yet  that  they  are  not  lo  be 
condemned  whhout  measure  and  without 
mercy. 

Their  history  and  character  are  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  giving  a  fait  picture  of  the 
character  of  remote  ages,  but  also  because 
they  seem  to  be  the  original  from  which 
arose  stage  plays  and  oratorios. 

MOEAVlAiNS,  or  UNITED  BRETH- 
REN. A  eecl  generally  said  to  have 
arisen  under  Nicholas  Uwis,  count  of 
Zinxeiidorf,  a  German  nobleman  of  the 
la*l  ceulury,  and  titus  called  because  the 


lo  their  syfttem  were  mum 
Moravian  families.  According  lo  the  go- 
eiely's  own  account,  hovtever,  ihevdeiivg 
their  origin  from  the  Greek  Churcn  in  the 
ninih  century,  when,  by  the  instmme-j- 
tality  of  Methodius  and  CyrilLus,  two 
Greek  monks,  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and 
Moravia  being  converted  to  ike  £utiL 
were,  together  with  their  subjects,  uuii3 
in  communion  wilh  the  Greek  Chuni 
Methodius  was  iheir  first  bishop,  aod  bt 
their  use  Cyrillus  translated  the  Sciiptum 
into  ihe  Sclavoniaa  language. 

Il  is  sornetioies  supposed  that  becaoM 
the  Moravians  have  bishops,  they  are  lesi 
lo  be  blamed  than  olher  disEeatinz  secU. 
But,  10  say  nothing  of  ihe  doabt  ihal 
enisle  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  (heir 
orders,  an  episcopal  church  may  be,  u 
the  Moravians  ana  Romanists  of  luisconik- 
Iry  are,  in  a  stale  of  schism.  And  tb« 
very  fact  that  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  Church  is  not  great,  if  this  be  M, 
makes  the  sin  of  their  schism,  ia  not  coo- 
forming,  yet  greater. 

Though  the  Btelhren  acknowledge  no 
other  Elandard  of  tiuth  than  the  ucttd 
Scriptures,  they  in  general  profess  to  ad- 
here lo  the  Augsburg  Conreesion  of  Failfa. 
Both  in  their  Summary  of  Cbiisiiui  Doc- 
trine, which  is  used  for  ihe  instraction  of 
iheir  children,  and  in  their  geuetal  is- 
Etruciions  and  sermons,  ihey  leach  ihe 
doclrine  of  the  Trinily:  and  in  their 
prayers,  hymns,  and  liiaiiios,  address  lbs 
Fathkr,  Som,  and  Hoj.v  Ghost,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  in  oilier  Chiisiian 
Churches;  yet  ihey  chiefly  direct  iheit 
heaters  lo  J mus  Christ,  as  (he  appoinied 
channel  of  the  Deity,  to  wliom  God  is 
known  and  made  manifest  unto  man 
They  dwell  upon  what  he  has  doue  aaii 
Buirered,  and  upon  ihc  glorious  descriptieui< 
given  of  him  as  an  Almighty  Savionr. 
They  recommend  love  lo  him,  as  the  coo- 
straining  principle  of  the  Christian 'e  con- 
duct; and  their  general  manner  is  mort 
by  heseechingmen  lobe  reconciled  to  God, 
than  by  alarming  them  wilh  the  tenun 
of  the  law,  and  the  ihreatenings  agaiim 
the  impenitent,  which  they,  however,  do 
not  fail  occasionally  to  set  before  iheit 
hearers.  Theyavoid,  asmucli  asposrible, 
everything  ihat  would  lead  (o  controvBts;: 
and  though  they  strongly  insist  upon  m1- 
vation  by  grace  alono  through  faiib,  yet 
ihey  will  not  enter  into  any  esplanatioo, 
or  give  any  decided  opinion,  couceming 

E articular  electlnn.  Thoy  have,  therefore, 
een  considered  by  high  Calvinisls  as  leu- 
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ing  to  Arminianism,  and  by  others  as  Cal- 
Tinists;  but  they  themselves  decline  the 
mdoption  of  either  name,  and  conceive  that 
the  gospel  may  be  preached  by  both.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
Cl^HRisT  is  not  confined  to  anv  party^  com- 
munity, or  church;  and  they  consider 
themselves,  though  closely  united  in  one 
body  or  visible  church,  as  spiritually  joined 
in  the  bond  of  Christian  love  to  all  who 
mre  taught  of  God,  and  belong  to  the  uni- 
▼ersal  Church  of  Christ,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  forms,  w^hich  they  deem 
non-essentials. 

See  Crantz's  History  of  the  Brethren^ 
^pangenherg*8  Exposition  of  Christian  Doc* 
trine,  Ratio  Disciptina  Unit.  Fratrum,  by 
JLoretz,  &c. 

MORMONISTS,  or  LATTER  DAY 
SAINTS.  A  wretched  company  of  un- 
ffodly  and  blasphemous  fanatics,  the  fol- 
lowers of  one  Joseph  Smithy  an  American, 
on  whose  pretended  revelations  their  im- 
pieties are  founded.  In  the  year  1826, 
this  wretched  man  pretended  to  have  been 
directed  by  an  angel  to  a  cave,  where  he 
found  certain  golden  plates,  inscribed  with 
Egyptian  characters,  and  containing  reve- 
lations supplementary  to  those  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  of  Israel,  and  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest.  It  is  needless  to 
nay,  that  the  whole  is  a  gross  imposition, 
jet  many  have  been  led  away  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  man,  the  principal  body  of 
whom  have  established  themselves  in  a 
city  which  they  call  Nauvoo,  in  the  diocese 
of  Missouri,  United  States.  The  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  sometimes  finds  it 
difficult  to  credit  the  account  given  of  the 
Grnostic  and  Cerinthian  heretics,  and  of 
the  imposture  of  certain  arch-heretics: 
but  these  Mormonists,  now  existing,  ana 
even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  increasing  amon^ 
ns,  are,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd  and 
impious  in  their  opinions  and  practices. 

[The  Mormons  have  now  abandoned 
Nauvoo  and  moved  further  west,  into  the 
valley  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the 
territory  of  Utah.  Their  principal  increase 
18  derived  from  European  converts  and 
emigrants.] 

MORTAL  SIN.    (See  Sin.) 

MORTIFICATION.  Any  severe  pe- 
nance  observed  on  a  religious  account. 
The  mortification  of  sin  in  believers  is  a 
duly  enjoined  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
(Rom.  viii.  13;  Col.  iii.  5.)  It  consists  in 
breaking  the  league  with  sin ;  declaration 
of  open  hostility  against  it ;  and  strong  re- 
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sistanceto  it.  (Eph.  vi.  10,  &c.;  Gal.  v. 
24;  Rom.  viii.  13.) 

MORTMAIN.  This  is  where  lands  are 
given  to  some  spiritual  person  or  corpora- 
tion and  to  their  successors ;  and  because 
the  lands  were  never  to  revert  to  the  do- 
nor, or  his  heirs,  and  by  that  means  the 
services  and  other  profits  due  for  the  same 
were  extinct,  therefore  it  was  called  a  gift 
mortua  manu. 

The  first  statute  against  mortmain  was 
that  of  Magna  Charta  (9  Hen.  III.  c. 
36),  which  declares,  '^  that  if  any  one 
shall  give  lands  to  a  religious  house,  the 
grant  shall  be  void,  and  the  land  forfeited 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee."  The  next  was  the 
7  Edw.  I.  Stat,  ii.,  commonly  called  the 
statute  "  De  Religiosis,"  which  restrained 
people,  at  the  time  of  their  death  or  other- 
wise, from  giving  or  making  over  any 
lands  or  rents  to  churches  or  religious 
houses,  without  the  king's  leave  first  ob- 
tained. This  is  called  the  statute  of  mort- 
main; but  being  evaded,  the  13  of  Edw. 

I.  was  passed,  and  afterwards  by  the  15 
Rich.  II.  c.  5,  it  was  declared,  **'  that  it  was 
within  the  compaSs  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  convert  any  land  into  a  church- 
yard, though  it  be  done  with  the  consent 
or  connivance  of  the  terlenent,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  pope's  bull." 

This  last  statute  extended  only  to  bodies 
corporate,  and,  therefore,  by  the  23  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  10,  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  any 
grants  of  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
should  be  made  in  trust  to  the  use  of  any 
churches,  chapels,  churchwardens,  guilds, 
fraternities,  &c.,  to  have  perpetual  obits, 
or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest  for  ever, 
or  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  or  to  such  like 
uses  or  intents,  all  such  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes  shall  be  void ;  they  being  no  cor- 
porations, but  erected  either  of  devotion, 
or  else  by  the  common  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  all  collateral  assurances  made  for 
defeating  this  statute  shall  be  void,  and  the 
said  statute  shall  be  expounded  most  be- 
neficially for  the  destruction  of  such  uses 
as  aforesaid." 

Though  the  prohibition  by  the  statute 
of  mortmain  in  the  Magna  Charta  was 
absolute,  yet  a  royal  charter  of  license 
(18  Edw.  Ill,  Stat.  iii.  c.  3^  afforded  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restraint,  ana  by  the  17  Car. 

II.  c.  3,  the  following  relief  was  granted : 
— ^'^  Every  owner  of  any  impropriations, 
tithes,  or  portion  of  tithes,  in  any  parish 
or  chapelry,  may  give  and  annex  toe  same 
or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the  parsonage, 
or  vicarage  of  the  said  parish  church  or 
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chapel  where  the  sarae  do  lie  or  arise ;  or 
settle  the  same  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  parsonage  or  vicarage,  or  of  the 
curate  and  curates  there  successively, 
where  the  parsonage  is  impropriate  ana 
no  vicar  endowed,  witliout  any  license  or 
mortmain. 

''And  if  the  settled  maintenance  of  any 
parsonage,  vicarages,  churches  and  cha- 
pels uniteu,  or  of  any  other  parsonage  or 
vicarase  with  cure,  shall  not  amount  to 
the  full  sum  of  100/.  a  year  clear  and 
above  all  charges  and  reprises,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  parson,  vicar,  and  incum- 
bent of  the  same,  and  his  successors,  to 
take  and  purchase  to  him  and  his  succes- 
sors lands  and  tenements,  rents,  tithes,  or 
other  hereditaments,  without  any  license 
of  mortmain.''  This  dispensing  power  was 
carried  so  high  in  the  reign  of  Kin^  James 
IL,  that  by  the  1  VVm .  HI.  sess.  li.  c.  2, 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  dispensation,  by 
''  non  obstante,''  to  any  statute  shall  be  al- 
lowed. By  the  7  &  8  VVm.  III.  c.  37,  and 
2  &  3  Anne,  c.  11.  certain  relaxations 
were  again  made;  but  by  the  9  Geo.  III. 
c.  36,  further  restraints  were  imposed, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  augment  poor  liv- 
ings, under  the  provisions  of  17  Car.  II.  c. 
3,  already  recited. 

By  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  4,  grants  of 
lana  for  sites  of  schools,  not  exceeding 
five  acres,  made  by  owners  or  tenants  in 
tail  are  valid,  although  the  grantor  die 
within  twelve  months. 

MORTUARY  (Mortmrium)j  in  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  gift  left  by  a 
man  at  his  death  to  his  parish  church,  in 
recompense  of  personal  tithes  omitted  to 
be  paid  in  his  lifetime;  or,  it  is  that  beast, 
or  other  cattle,  which,  after  the  death  of 
the  owner,  by  the  custom  of  the  place, 
is  due  to  the  parson  or  vicar,  in  lieu  of 
tithes  or  ofTerings  forgot,  or  not  well  and 
truly  paid  by  him  that  is  dead. 

Selden  tells  us,  it  was  usual  anciently  to 
bring  the  mortuary  along  with  the  corpse, 
when  it  came  to  be  buried,  and  to  offer  it 
to  the  Church  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sup- 
posed negligence  and  omission  the  de- 
ceased had  been  guilty  of  in  not  paying 
his  personal  tithes :  and  from  thence  it  was 
called  a  corpse  present. 

A  mortuary  is  not  properly  due  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical incumbent  from  any  but  those 
of  his  own  parish;  but  by  custom,  in  some 
places,  they  are  paid  to  the  incumbents  of 
other  parishes,  when  corpses  are  carried 
through  them.     The  bisnops  of  Bangor, 
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Landaff,  St.  David's,  &c.,  had  formeily 
mortuaries  of  priests,  abolished  by  12 
Anne,  stat.  ii.  c.  6.  And  it  was  costomair, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  for  the  bishop 
to  have  a  mortuary,  on  the  death  of  eveij 
priest  dying  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Chester,  of  his  best  beast,  saddle,  and  bii- 
dle,  and  best  gown  or  cloak,  hat,  and  ap- 

fier  garment  under  the  gown.  By  28  Gcia 
I.  c.  6,  mortuaries  are  now  cooiinnted  into  I 
money  payments,  which  are  regulated  ai 
follows: — '^  No  parson,  vicar,  curate,  pir 
rish  priest,  or  other,  shall  for  any  penoa 
dying  or  dead,  and  being  at  the  time  ofhi» 
death  of  the  value'  in  movable  goods  of 
ten  marks  or  more,  clearly  above  his  dabis 
paid,  and  under  the  sum  of  30/.,  take  for 
a  mortuary  above  3«.  4d,  in  the  whole. 
And  for  a  person  dying  or  dead,  being  at 
the  time  of  his  death  of  the  value  of  302. 
or  above,  clearly  above  his  debts  paid  io 
movable  goods,  and  under  the  value  of 
40/.,  there  shall  no  more  be  taken  or  de- 
manded for  a  mortuary,  than  6s.  Sd.  in  the 
whole.  And  for  any  person  dying  or 
dead,  having  at  the  time  of  his  death  of 
the  value  in  movable  goods  of  AOL  or 
above,  to  any  sum  whatsoever  it  be  clearly 
above  his  debts  paid,  there  shall  be  no 
more  taken,  paid,  or  demanded  for  a  mor- 
tuary, than  lOs.  in  the  whole." 

MOTETT,  in  Church  music,  is  a  short 
piece  of  music  highly  elaborated,  of  which 
the  subject  is  taken  from  the  psalms  or 
hymns  of  the  church. 

MOTHER  OF  GOD.  (See  Mariolairy, 
Virgin  Mary,  Nestorians.)  "  The  Virgin 
Mary,"  says  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  *'  is 
frequently  styled  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in 
the  language  of  the  evangelists,  and  by 
Elizabeth,  particularly,  the  mother  of  her 
Lord,  as  also  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Church,  because  he  which  was  bom 
of  her  was  God  {Deipara) ;  which,  being  a 
compound  title,  be^un  in  the  Greek  Church, 
was  resolved  into  its  parts  by  the  Latitu, 
and  so  the  Virgin  was  plainly  named  the 
Mother  of  God." 

We  admit  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  God;  but  we  protest  against 
the  conclusion  that  she  is,  on  that  accoaot, 
to  be  treated  with  peculiar  honor,  or  to 
be  worshipped;  for  this  expression  it 
used  not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  one- 
quivocally  the  divinity  of  her  Sok:  He 
whom  she  brought  forth  was  God,  and 
therefore  she  is  the  bringer  forth  or  Mother 
of  God. 

The  term  was  first  brought  prominently 
forward  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  the  third 
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of  those  four  seneral  councils,  the  deci- 
Bions  of  which  are  authoritative  in  the 
Church  of  England :  and  it  was  adopted 
aa  a  formula  against  the  Nestorians.  The 
Nestorian  controversy  originated  thus.  In 
the  year  428,  Nestorius  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Antioch,  where  he  had  before 
resided,  a  priest  named  Anastasius,  his 
chaplain  and  friend;  this  person  preaching 
one  day  in  the  church  of  Constantinople, 
said,  '^  Let  no  one  call  Mary  mother  of 
God,  for  she  was  a  woman,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  God  should  be  born  of  a  hu- 
man creature."  These  words  gave  great 
offence  to  many  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  for  they  had  always  been  taught, 
says  the  historian  Socrates,  to  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  Christ  as  God,  and  not  to 
sever  him  in  any  way  from  the  Divinity. 
Nestorius,  however,  declared  his  assent  to 
what  Anastasius  had  said,  and  became, 
from  his  high  position  in  the  Church,  the 
heresiarch. 

When  the  heresy  had  spread  into  Egypt 
it  was  refuted  by  St.  Cynl,  bishop  of  Al- 
exandria, in  a  pastoral  letter,  which  he 
published  for  the  direction  of  his  people. 
**  I  wonder,*'  says  he,  "  how  a  question 
can  be  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Holy 
Virgin  should  be  called  mother  of  God  ; 
for  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  how 
is  not  the  Holy  Virgin,  his  mother,  the 
mother  of  God?  This  is  the  faith  we 
have  been  taught  by  the  apostles.''  He 
next  proves  that  he  who  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  God  in  his  own  nature, 
since  the  Nicene  Creed  says  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  himself  came 
down  from  heaven  and  was  incarnate; 
and  then  he  proceeds, "  You  will  say,  per- 
haps, is  the  Virgin,  then,  mother  of  the 
Divinity  ?  We  answer,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Word  is  eternal,  and  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father.  Now,  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, mothers,  who  have  no  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  soul,  are  still  called  mo- 
thers of  the  whole  man,  and  not  of  the 
body  only;  for  surely  it  would  be  a  hyper- 
critical refinement  to  say,  Elizabeth  is 
mother  of  the  body  of  John,  and  not  of 
his  soul.  In  the  same  way,  tnerefore,  we 
express  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  birth  of 
Emmanuel,  since  the  Word,  having  taken 
flesh  upon  him,  is  called  Son  of  Man." 
In  a  letter  to  Nestorius  himself  he  enters 
into  a  fuller  explanation :  "  We  must  ad- 
mit in  the  same  Christ  two  generations : 
first,  the  eternal,  by  which  he  proceeds 


from  his  Father:  second,  the  temporal, 
by  which  he  is  born  of  his  mother.  When 
we  say  that  he  suffered  and  rose  again,  we 
do  not  say  that  God  the  Word  suffered  in 
his  own  nature,  for  the  Divinity,  is  impos- 
sible; but  because  the  body  which  was 
appropriated  to  him  suffered,  so  also  we 
say  that  he  suffered  himself.  So  too  we 
say  he  died.  The  Divine  Word  is  in  his 
own  nature  immortal.  He  is  life  itself: 
but  because  his  own  true  body  suffered 
death,  we  say  that  he  himself  died  for  us. 
In  the  same  way,  when  his  flesh  is  raised 
from  the  dead,  we  attribute  resurrection  to 
him.  We  do  not  say  that  we  adore  the 
man  alon^  with  the  Word,  lest  the  phrase 
'  along  with'  should  sug";est  the  idea  of 
non-identity;  but  we  adore  him  as  one 
and  the  same  person,  because  the  body 
assured  by  the  Word  is  in  no  degree  ex- 
ternal or  separated  from  the  Word." — 
Cone.  Eph,  part  i.  v.  8.  "  It  is  in  this 
sense,"  he  says  afterwards,  *'  that  the  Fa- 
thers had  ventured  to  call  the  Holy  Virgin 
mother  of  God,  not  that  the  nature  of  the 
Word,  or  his  Divinity,  did  receive  begin- 
ning of  his  existence  from  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, but  because  in  her  was  formed  and 
animated  a  reasonable  soul  and  a  sacred 
body,  to  which  the  Word  united  himself 
in  hypostasis,  which  is  the  reason  of  its 
being  said,  '  he  was  born  according  to  the 
flesh.' " 

It  was  jealousy  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  anxiety  to  maintain  his  honor, 
and  to  assert  his  divinity,  which  influenced 
the  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and 
not  any  special  regard  to  the  creature 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  was 
brought  into  the  world.  And  the  decisions 
of  that  council,  because  they  can  be 
proved  to  be  scriptural,  the  Church  of 
England  accepts.  The  council  vindicated 
this  title,  not  because  it  was  a  high  tide 
for  Mary,  but  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny 
that  he  is  God  whom  she  brought  forth. 
The  heresy  of  Nestorius  related  to  the  in- 
carnation or  junction  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  which  he  affirmed  not  to  be  a 
union^  but  merely  a  connexion;  whereas 
the  object  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was 
to  assert  *^  the  real  and  inseparable  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  to  show 
that  the  human  nature,  which  Christ 
took  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  never  subsisted 
separately  from  the  divine  person  of  the 
Son  of  God." 

To  the  use  of  this  term,  however,  though 
we  contend  for  its  propriety,  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  not  partial, 
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because,  by  ihe  subtilty  of  the  Romish 
controvereialitfts,  it  has  been  so  used,  or 
rather  misused,  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
confer  peculiar  honor  and  privile<^es  upon 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  primitive  Christians, 
like  ourselves,  were  contented  with  speak- 
ing of  the  Virgin  as  "  the  Mother  of  my 
Lord  :"  and  this  phrase  sufficed  until,  as 
we  have  seen,  heretics  arose  who  under- 
stood the  word  Lord  in  an  inferior  sense, 
and  then  it  became  necessary  to  assert 
that  God  and  Lord,  as  applied  to  our 
blessed  Saviour,  are  synonymous  terms. 
And  sound  theologians  will  still  occasion- 
ally use  the  term  Mother  of  God,  lest  Nes- 
torianism  should  be  held  unconsciously  by 
persons  who  wish  to  be  orthodox,  and 
people  forget  the  great  truth  expressed  by 
St.  raul,  that  "  God  purchased  tne  Church 
with  his  own  blood;  and  that  Christ  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 

MOVABLE  and  IMMOVABLE 
FEASTS.  The  feasts  kept  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are  called  movable  and  im- 
movable, according  as  they  fall,  always 
on  the  same  day  in  the  calendar  in  each 
year,  as  the  samts'  days;  or  depend  on 
other  circumstances,  as  Easter,  and  the 
feasts  calculated  from  Easter.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  several  tables 
for  calculating  Easter,  and  the  following 
rules  to  know  when  the  movable  feasts 
and  holydays  begin : 

Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon,  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after, 
the  twenty-first  day  of  March ;  and  if  the 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter 
Day  is  the  Sunday  after. 

Advent  Sunday  is  always  the  nearest 
Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  whe- 
ther before  or  after. 
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MOVER'S  LECTURE.  A  lecture  es- 
tablished by  Lady  Moyer.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Lady 
Moyer,  or,  as  she  is  therein  styled,  "  Dame 
Rebecca  Moyer,  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, widow." 

"My  now  dwelling-house  in  Bedford 
Row,  or  Jockey  Field,  I  give  to  my  dear 
child  Eliza  Moyer,  that  out  of  it  may  be 
paid  twenty  guineas  a  year  to  an  able 


minister  of  God's  word,  to  preach  eigbt 
sermons  every  year  on  the  Trinity  and  di- 
vinity of  our  ever  blessed  Sayioue,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  Thursday  in  NoTembei. 
and  to  the  first  Thursday  in  the  sevea 
sequal  months,  in  St.  PaoFs.  if  permitted 
there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  my  executrix,  who  wiQ 
not  think  it  any  incumbrance  to  her  bouse. 
I  am  sure  it  will  bring  a  blessing  on  it,  if 
that  work  be  well  and  carefully  carried  oo, 
which  in  this  profligate  age  is  so  neglected. 
If  my  said  daughter  should  leave  no  chil- 
dren alive  at  her  death,  or  they  should  die 
before  they  come  to  age,  then  I  give  my 
said  house  to  my  niece,  Lydia  Moyer,  nov 
wife  to  Peter  Hartop,  Esq.,  and  to  her  hein 
after  her,  she  always  providing  for  that 
sermon,  as  I  have  begun,  twenty  goineai 
every  year." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of  this 
lecture  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Berriman's 
"  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iil  16" 
(which  is  the  substance  of  the  lectures  he 
preached),  down  to  the  year  1740-1 :  and 
m  a  copy  of  that  book  in  Sion  Cdle^ 
library,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  list 
in  MS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berriman,  to  the  year 
1748.  In  the  year  1757,  they  were 
preached  by  Mr.  William  Clemenis,  libra- ' 
rian  of  Sion  College,  but  he  did  not  pubiish 
them  till  1797.  In  the  year  1764,  or 
thereabouts,  the  preacher  was  Benjamin 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  who  printed  them  under 
the  title  of  <*  An  Illustration  of  several 
Texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  whereia 
the  Logos  occurs,  1765."  Dr.  Thomas 
Morell,  author  of  the  "  Thesaunu  Grttm 
Poeseosj^'  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last.  Mr.  Watts,  the  present  librarian  of 
Sion  College  (to  whom  the  reader  is  in- 
debted for  the  information  here  given), 
heard  him  preach  one  of  them  in  January, 
1772.  One  of  these  lectures  Dr.  Morell 
published  without  his  name,  in  April,  1774. 
It  was  written  against  Lindsay,  and  en- 
titled *-The  Scripture  Doctnne  of  the 
Trinity  justified."  In  the  <*  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1804,"  p.  187,  mention  is 
made  of  a  Mrs.  Moyer,  who  **  died  at  Low 
Lay  ton,  February,  1804,  the  widow  of 
Benjamin  Moyer,  Esq.,  son  of  Lawrence 
Moyer,  merchant,  who  succeeded  as  heir 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  a  rich 
Turkey  merchant,  sheriff  of  Essex  in  1698; 
Bart.,  1701;  died,  1716.  His  widow  Re- 
becca, sister  of  Sir  William  JoUiffe,  Knt., 
founded  the  lecture  for  a  limited  number 
of  years.*'  This  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  case,  no  limitations 
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being  mentioned  in  Lady  Moyer's  will. 
Bot  since  there  is  no  compulsory  obliga- 
tion in  the  will  to  perpetuate  the  lecture,  the 
probability  is  that,  in  course  of  time  (per- 
taps  immediately  after  Dr.  MorelPs  turn 
expired),  the  property  fell  into  other  hands, 
and  the  lecture  was  no  longer  continued. 

MYNCHERY.    A  nunnery. 

MYSTERY.  (From  itvttv  n  mofta,  to  shut 
the  mouth;  hence  i^wnnpiov^  mystery.)  Some- 
thing secret,  hidden  from  human  compre- 
hension, or  revealed  only  in  part.  The 
term  is  applied  both  to  doctrines  and  facts. 
By  the  usage  of  the  Church  it  also  denotes 
that  inscrutable  union  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  with  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  Hence  in  the 
early  Church  the  sacraments  were  deno- 
minated '*  mysteries."  and  the  term  de- 
rived a  still  greater  force,  from  the  secrecy 

*  which  was  observed  in  the  administration 
of  those  ordinances.  More  especially, 
however,  was  the  holy  communion  thus 
designated,  as  we  learn  from  the  ancient 
Fathers,  who  speak  repeatedly  of  the 
"  sacred  "  and  "  tremendous  mysteries," 
in  allusion  to  this  sacrament.  With  this 
application,  the  term  appears  in  our  own 

•  communion  office,  where  Chhist  is  said  to 
have  "  instituted  and  ordained  holy  mys- 
teries, as  pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  a 
continual  remembrance  of  his  death." 
We  are  also  exhorted  so  to  prepare  our- 
selves, that  we  may  be  "  meet  partakers 
of  those  holy  mysteries ; "  and  after  their 
reception,  thanks  are  rendered  to  Gron,  that 
he  has  vouchsafed  to  "  feed  us  who  have 
duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious 
body  and  blood  of  his  Soy,  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ." 

MYSTERIES.    (See  Moralities.) 

MYSTIC.    Sacredly  obscure. 

MYSTICAL.  Having  a  hidden,  allego- 
rical, or  secret  meaning.  In  the  baptismal 
offices  we  read,  ^'Sanctify  this  water 
to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin : " 
from  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer 
that  the  mere  physical  application  of  water 
can  remove  sin ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  remission  of  sin  is 
associated  with  baptism,  rests  on  scrip- 
tural authority.  There  is,  therefore,  a  se- 
cret operation  of  Gron^s  grace  in  cleansing 
the  soul  linked  to  the  sacramental  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  body ;  and  t^e  con- 
.  currence  or  coexistence  of  these  the 
Church  regards  as  a  mystical  *' washing 
away  of  sin." 

Again :  in  the  communion  office,  the 


faithful  recipients  are  said  to  be  ^'  very 
[true]  members  incorporate  of  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ."  Now,  how  the 
Church  can  constitute  "  the  body  of  Christ,*' 
will  appear  to  any  one  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery^ if  he  will  but  divest  himself  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  terms.  As  to  the  fact,  it 
is  indisputable:  but  the  manner  is  beyond 
our  full  comprehension,  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  nature  of  allegory,  and 
being  strictly  mystical.  It  is  worth  while 
to  add,  that  the  Church  does  not  recognise 
the  notion  of  an  invisible  Church,  as  con- 
stituting this  '^  mystical  body,"  composed 
of  those  only  who  shall  be  finally  saved; 
for  she  goes  on  to  pray  for  the  assistance 
of  God's  grace,  '^  that  we  may  continue  in 
that  holy  fellowship."  &c.,  a  petition 
somewhat  irrelevant  if  such  an  hypothesis 
be  adopted. 

MYSTICS.  A  sect  which  arose  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  distinguished 
by  their  professing  pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion.  They  excuse  their  fana- 
tical ecstasies  by  alleging  the  passage  of 
St.  Paul,  "The  Spirit  prays  in  us  with 
sighs  and  groans  which  cannot  be  uttered." 
They  contend  that,  if  the  Spirit  prays 
within  us,  we  might  resign  ourselves  to  its 
motions,  and  be  guided  and  swayed  by  its 
impulse  by  remaining  in  a  state  of  mere 
inaction.  The  principles  proceeded  from 
the  known  doctrine  oi  the  Platonic  school, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his 
disciples,  that  the  Divine  nature  was 
diffused  through  all  human  souls ;  or  that 
the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  was  an 
emanation  from  Gon  into  the  human  soul, 
and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles  and 
elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine. 
They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labor  or 
study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their 
breasts;  and  therefore  they  disapproved 
highly  of  the  attempts  of  those  wno,  by 
definitions,  abstract  theorems,  and  pro- 
found speculations,  endeavored  to  form 
distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  to  discover 
its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintained  that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose, 
and  solitude,  accompanied  with  such  acts 
as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  exhaust 
the  body,  were  the  meajis  by  which  the 
hidden  and  internal  word  was  excited  to 
produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
For  thus  they  reasoned :  Those  who  be- 
hold with  a  noble  contempt  all  human 
affairs;  who  turn  away  their  eyes  from 
terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all  the  ave* 
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nues  of  the  outward  senses  against  the 
contagious  influences  of  a  material  world, 
must  necessarily  return  to  God  when  the 
spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impedi- 
ments that  prevented  that  happy  union; 
and  in  this  olessed  frame  they  not  only 
enjoy  inexpressible  raptures  from  their 
communion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
are  also  invested  with  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  contemplating  truth  undisguised 
and  uncorrupted  m  its  native  purity,  while 
others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  aelusive 
form. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased 
in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself 
out  for  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  lived  about  tnis 
period ;  and  by  pretending  to  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  than  other  Christians, 
and  practising  greater  austerity,  their  cause 
gained  ground,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
provinces,  in  the  fifth  century.  A  copy  of 
the  pretended  works  of  Dionysius  was 
sent  oy  Balbus  to  Louis  the  Meek,  in  the 
year  824,  which  kindled  the  holy  flame  of 
Mysticism  in  the  WeMqrn  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  roost  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  this  new  religion.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  these  Mystics  took  the 
lead  in  their  method  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they 
were  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of 
the  Schoolmen;  and,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  many  of  them  resided  and 
propagated  their  tenets  almost  in  every 
part  of  Europe. 

Among  the  Mystics  of  that  time  we 
may  notice  the  Dominican  John  Tauler, 
of  Strasburg,  a.  d.  1361;  Henry  Suso  of 
Ulm,A.D.  1365;  and  especially  John  Ruys- 
broech,  called  Doctor  Ecstaticus,  a.d. 
1381,  who,  of  all  the  Mystics,  was  the 
most  dreamy  and  enthusiastic.  Among 
Protestants  there  have  been  and  are  many 
Mystics,  but  they  have  not  formed  a  sect. 
— Mosheim.     Gmsler. 

NAG'S  HEAD  FABLE.  (See  Conse- 
cration of  Bishops.) 

NAME.  (See  Christian  Name.)  The 
Christian  name  is  given  us  in  baptism. 
All  things  being  prepared  for  the  baptism 
of  the  child,  the  minister  is  now  to  "  take 
it  into  his  hands,'^  and  to  ask  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  to  "  name  ^'  it. 
For  the  "  Christian  name  "  being  given  as 
a  badge  that  we  belong  to  Christ,  we  can- 
not more  properly  take  it  upon  us,  than 
when  we  are  enlisted  under  his  banner. 
We  brinz  one  name  into  the  world  with 


us,  which  we  derive'  from  our  [Mirents,  and 
which  serves  to  remind  us  of  oar  original 
guilt,  and  that  we  are  bom  in  sin :  bot  thii 
new  name  is  given  us  at  our  baptism,  to 
remind  us  of  our  new  birth,  when,  being 
washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  w 
are  thereby  cleansed  from  our  natural  im* 
purities,  and  become  in  a  manner  new 
creatures,  and  solemnly  dedicate  ourseWes 
to  God.  So  that  the  naming  of  cbiidm 
at  this  time  hath  been  thought  by  manyto 
import  something  more  than  ordinary,  and 
to  carry  with  it  a  mysterious  signification. 
We  find  something  like  it  even  among  the 
heathens ;  for  the  Romans  had  a  custoin 
of  naming  their  children  on  the  day  of 
their  lustration  (that  is,  "when  they  were 
cleansed  and  washed  from  their  natmal 
pollution),  which  was  therefore  called 
^*  Dies  Nominalis.''  And  the  Greeks  also, 
wheVi  they  carried  their  infants,  a  little 
after  their  birth,  about  the  fire  (whidi 
was  their  ceremony  of  dedicating  or  con- 
secrating them  to  their  gods),  were  used 
at  the  same  time  to  give  them  their 
names. 

And  that  the  Jews  named  their  children 
at  the  time  of  circumcision,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures (Gen.  xxi.  3, 4 ;  Luke,  i.  69,  60,  ii.  21),. 
as  well  as  their  own  writers,  expressly  tell 
us.  And  though  the  rite  itself  of  circum- 
cision was  changed  into  that  of  baptism 
by  our  Saviour,  yet  he  made  no  alteration 
as  to  the  time  and  custom  of  giving  the 
name,  but  left  that  to  continue  under  the 
new,  as  he  had  found  it  under  the  oki 
dispensation.  Accordingly,  we  find  this 
time  assigned  and  used  to  this  purpose 
ever  since ;  the  Christians  continain; 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  name  their  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  baptism. —  Wkeatlv. 

NANTES,  EDICT  OF.  An  edict  of  to- 
leration,  promulgated  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1 698,  which  restored  the  Pro- 
testants to  all  the  favors  which  had  been 
granted  them  in  former  reigns,  and  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  serving  God  according 
to  their  conscience,  and  a  fuU  participa- 
tion in  all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
This  edict  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  yeir 
1685. 

NARTHEX.  {Lot,)  This  name  is  given 
by  ancient  writers  to  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
the  Christian  Church.  There  was  the  ex- 
terior or  outward,  and  the  interior  or  in- 
ward, Narthex. 

The  exterior  narthex,  which  we  may 
call  the  ante-temnle,  consisted  of  the  whole 
circumference  ol  the  outward  coartS|  in- 
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eluding  the  vestibulnm  or  porch,  and  the 
atrium  or  area  before  the  church. 

The  interior  narthex,  or  ante-temple 
within  the  church  (the  only  part  properly 
BO  called),  was  the  first  section  or  division 
of  the  fabric,  after  entering  into  the  church, 
and  was  peculiarly  allotted  to  the  monks 
and  women,  and  used  for  the  offices  of  ro- 
gations, supplications,  and-nisht  watches. 
Here  likewise  they  placed  the  dead  corpses, 
whilst  the  funeral  rites  were  performing. 
This  lower  part  of  the  church  was  the  place 
of  the  Energumens  and  the  Audientes;  and 
hither  Jews,  heathens,  heretics,  and  schis- 
matics were  sometimes  allowed  to  come,  in 
hopes  of  their  conversion  by  hearing  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  sermons  preached. 

Dr.  Beveridge  and  others  seem  to  place 
here  the  front  or  baptistery,  as  in  our  mo- 
dem churches.  But  it  is  certain  that,  for 
many  ages,  the  baptistery  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
reckoned  among  the  ExedrtB^  or  buildings 
adjoining  to  the  church. 

This  part  of  the  church  was  called  Nar- 
thex,  because  being  long, but  narrow,  and 
running  cross  the  front  of  the  church,  it 
was  supposed  to  resemble  a  ferula^  that  is, 
a  rod  or  staff;  for  any  oblong  figure  was 
by  the  Greeks  called  vapOfi^,  Narthex. 

NAVE.     (See  Church  and  Cathedral) 

NAZARENES.  Christian  heretics,  so 
called.  This  name  was  originally  given 
to  all  Christians  in  general,  because  Jesus 
Christ  was  of  the  city  of  Nazareth.  But 
afterwards  it  was  restrained  to  a  sect  of 
heretics,  who  afiected  to  assume  it  rather 
than  that  of  Christians.  Their  religion 
was  a  strange  jumble  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity: for  they  were  Jews  by  birth,  were 
circumcised,  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
observances  of  the  Mosaical  law ;  and  at 
the  same  time  received  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  the  Old,  acknowledged 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
practised  the  Christian  baptism.  Theodo- 
ret  indeed  pretends,  they  honored  Jesus 
Christ  only  as  a  just  and  good  man ;  and 
he  places  the  beginning  of  their  heresy 
about  the  time  of  Domitian.  St.  Augus- 
tine makes  them  the  successors  of  those 
whose  obstinacy  in  the  like  opinions  was 
condemned  by  the  apostolical  Council  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Nazarenes  (as  well  as  the  Ebion- 
ites)  were  descended  from  those  Christians, 
who  left  Jerusalem  a  little  before  the  siege, 
and  retired  to  the  country  about  Jordan, 
called  Perea :  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  Paratics.    There  were  some  of  them 


remaining  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  dwelt  about  Pella  in  Decapolis,  near 
the  river  Jordan,  and  at  Berea,  a  city  of 
f-.ower  Syria.  They  perfectly  understood 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  they  read 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  heretics,  keeping  the  mean  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  pre- 
tended to  be  friends  alike  to  both :  never- 
theless, the  Christians  treated  them  as 
abominable  heretics,  and  the  Jews  detested 
them  more  than  the  other  Christians,  be- 
cause they  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Messiah.  Epiphanius  says,  they 
cursed  and  anathematized  them  three  times 
a  day  in  their  synagogues. — Broughion. 

NEOLOGIANS.  German  Socinians  are 
so  designated ;  from  vns,  new,  and  Xoyos,  doc* 
trine.  They  are  distinguished  from  mere 
deists  and  pantheists,  by  admitting  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Bible,  though  they 
attempt  to  explain  away  what  is  miracu- 
lous, while  they  treat  the  Scriptures  with 
no  more  of  reverence  than  tney  would 
show  to  any  other  ancient  book,  and  re- 
gard our  Lord  himself  as  they  would  re- 
gard any  good  and  wise  philosopher. 

NESTORIANS.  (See  Mother  of  God,) 
The  followers  of  Nestorius,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. They  believed  that  in  Christ  there 
were  not  only  two  natures  but  two  per- 
sons; of  which  the  one  was  Divvnt,  even 
the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  other,  which 
was  human,  was  the  man  Jesus;  that  these 
two  persons  had  only  one  aspect;  that  the 
union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  man  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the 
Virgin's  conception,  and  was  never  to  be 
dissolved ;  that  it  was  not,  however,  a 
union  of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of 
will  and  affection ;  that  Christ  was  there- 
fore to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God. 
who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple :  and 
that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of 
Christ  and  not  the  mother  of  God. 

This  heresy  was  condemned  by  the 
fourth  ceneral  council,  that  of  Ephesus ; 
in  which  all  are  anathematized  who  refuse 
to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  God. 

NEWEL.  The  central  column  round 
which  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair  are  dis- 
posed. They  are  sometimes  designed  with 
considerable  taste,  and  carefully  executed. 

NICENE  CREED;  sometimes  called 
the  Constantxnopohtan  Creed.  This  creed 
was  chiefiy  composed  by  the  orthodox 
fathers  of  tl^e  first  general  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325,  to  define  the  Christian  faith,  in 
opposition  to  the  heresy  of  Arius.     As 
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sanctioned  by  this  assembly  it  ended  with 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  re- 
roainder  was  added  by  the  second  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  391, 
in  which  the  heresy  of  Maccdonius,  with 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  condemned.  In  the  fifth  century,  the 
Western  churches  added  to  this  creed  the 
words^io^uf,  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 

The  Church  for  three  hundred  years  had 
been  content  to  profess  in  her  creed,  that 
Christ  was  the  Lord;  comprehending, 
under  this  title,  the  highest  appellations 
given  to  him  in  S(*.ripture,  without  stating 
minutely,  or  scrutinizing  too  narrowly,  a 
doctrine  proposed  rather  to  us  as  an  object 
of  faith,  than  of  understanding.  Happy 
bad  it  been  for  the  Christian  world,  if  this 
moderation  of  the  Church  had  been  suf- 
fered to  continue;  but  Arius,  a  discon- 
tented priest  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
either  having  conceived  a  different  opinion, 
or  wishing  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by 
the  assertion  of  a  novelty,  took  upon  him 
to  maintain,  that  Christ  was  not  a  divine 
person,  in  the  highest  sense,  but  a  creature, 
superior  indeed  to  human  nature,  but  not 
a  partaker  of  the  supreme  Godhead. 

The  publishing  of  this  opinion  raised  a 
violent  ferment  and  schism  in  the  Church. 

Constantino  the  Roman  emperor  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Nice,  in  Bithynla,  to 
settle  this  dispute ;  and  there,  in  the  year 
325,  Arius's  doctrine  was  condemned  in  an 
assembly  of  300  bishops,  and  that  creed 
framed,  which  from  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  the  Nicene  Creed.  And  here  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  three  creeds  of  our  Church,  and  all 
creeds  that  can  be  composed  on  gospel 
principles,  is  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sense  in  which  we  accept  the 
profession  made  in  our  baptism.  By  bap- 
tism we  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
Christ;  by  the  command  of  Christ  we 
are  baptized  '*  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
This  is  the  condition,  by  which  alone  we 
can  partake  of  the  Christian  covenant; 
this  IS  the  mark  by  which  alone  we  are 
distinguished  from  the  professors  of  every 
other  religion  upon  earth. 

When  we  repeat  a  creed,  therefore,  we 
do  no  more  than  declare  our  repeated  as- 
senf  to  the  conditions  of  the  baptismal  co- 
venant ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  do 
this  in  the  very  words  that  Christ  enjoins. 
"  I  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 


the  Holy  Ghost,"  if  explanations  had  not 
been  demanded,  to  nhow  what  we  meanbj 
this  declaration.    Creeds  then  do  not,  pro- 

Eerly  speaking,  contain  articles  of  faith, 
ut  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  whick 
we  understand  the  primary  position  of  oir 
religion.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  v^ 
show  us  the  reason,  w^hy  no  creed  is  pfs- 
scribed  in  Scripture;  why  all  creeds  ever 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  compch 
sition  of  men. — Dean  Vincent, 

The  three  creeds,  which  are  the  three 
barriers  of  the  faitn  of  our  Church,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
purer  ages  of  Christianity,  though  vari- 
ously expressed,  are  yet  the  satne  in  solh 
stance  agreeable  to  each  other;  and  all 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  tp- 

firoved  all  along  by  the  Catholic  Chmea. 
n  these  forms  she  calls  upon  her  memben 
to  declare  their  belief  to  be  consonant  to 
that  of  the  Church  universaL  The  Apoi* 
ties'  Creed,  as  the  plainest  and  shoilaet 
form,  is  appointed  for  common  and  dailr 
use.  The  Athanasian  for  festivals,  whidi 
relate  more  immediately  to  our  Satioui; 
or  which  are  placed  at  such  convenient 
distances  from  each  other,  as  that  none  may 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  therein 
contained.  And  the  Nicene  Creed  isto  be  re- 
peated on  every  festival ;  and,  as  a  creed, 
was  used  in  the  communion  office  of  the 
primitive  Church  whenever  tlie  eucharistis 
administered  according  to  the  institution  of 
our  Lord,  whose  eternal  generation,  God- 
head, incarnation,  sufferings,  and  exalta- 
tion, are  therein  summarily  contained  and 
acknowledged. — Archd$acon  Yardley. 

It  is  called  ^'  the  Nicene  Creed,^'  becauife 
it  was  for  the  most  part  framed  at  the  great 
Council  of  Nice.  But  because  the  great 
Council  of  Constantinople  added  the  latter 
part,  and  brought  it  to  tne  frame  which  we 
now  use,  therefore  it  is  called  also  '^the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed.*'  This  creeil  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  churches  at  the  com- 
munion service  immediately  after  the  gos- 
pel, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  339.  Atter- 
wards  it  was  established  in  the  churches 
of  Spain  and  France,  after  the  custom  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  by  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  and  continued  down  to  our  timefti 
The  reason  why  this  creed  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  epistle  and  gospel,  is  the 
same  that  was  given  for  the  Apostles'  Creed 
following  next  after  the  lessons  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer.  To  w(^ich  the  canon 
of  Toledo  hath  added  another  reason  for 
saying  it  here,  before  the  people  draw 
near  to  the  holy  communion ;  namely,  that 
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the  breasts  of  those  who  approach  to  those 
dreadful  mysteries,  may  be  purified  by  a 
true  and  right  faith. — Bp.  Sparrow, 

The  creed  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  and  here  is  placed  next  to 
it,  because  it  is  grounded  upon  it.  In  the 
gospel  we  *^ believe  with  our  heart  unto 
rij^hteousness ;"  in  the  creed  we  "confess 
with  our  mouth  unto  salvation"  (Rom.  x. 
to);  for  all  the  people  ought  to  repeat  the 
creed  after  the  minister.  It  dotn  more 
largely  condemn  all  heresies  than  the  Apos- 
tles' Ureed :  wherefore  it  is  fitly  enjoined 
to  be  recited  by  all  before  the  sacrament, 
to  show  that  aU  the  communicants  are  free 
from  heresy,  and  in  the  strictest  league  of 
union  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  also 
to  prepare  themselves  for  worthy  receiv- 
>DS[i  hy  exercising  that  faith,  of  which  they 
have  so  much  use  at  the  Lord^s  table,  as 
the  Council  of  Toledo  ordained  in  the  year 
600.  So  that  every  one  must  openly  pro- 
fess and  firmly  embrace  all  these  articles, 
before  he  can  be  fit  to  receive  |  yea,  ana 
while  he  repeats  them  with  his  lips,  he 
xnast  resolve  to  show  forth  in  his  life,  that 
he  doth  sincerely  believe  them,  by  strictly 
living  according  to  them. — Dean  Comber. 

As  in  the  mornine  prayer,  so  in  the 
communion  service,  for  the  same  reason, 
after  reading  the  Scripture,  we  recite  the 
creed :  only  then  we  have  that  of  the  an- 
cient Latin  Church ;  here  that  of  the  an- 
cient Greek:  made  in  the  first  general 
council,  held  at  Nice,  above  1400  years 
ago,  and  thence  called  Nicene :  excepting 
that  some  small  additions  were  inserted 
since ;  all  of  them  but  one,  consisting  of 
the  words  "  and  the  Son,-*'  about  fifty  years 
after. — Abp,  Seeker. 

Besides  the  general  reasons  for  repeat- 
ing the  creed,  the  rehearsal  of  our  faith 
before  the  receiving  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion is  founded  on  these  two  special 
grounds: — 1.  It  is  meet  that  ail  should 
first  profess  the  same  faith,  who  partake 
of  the  same  mysteries;  for  surely,  if  "no 
stranger,  nor  uncircumcised  person,"  could 
eat  of  the  passover,  that  typical  sacrament 
(Exod.xii.  43,  48),  much  more  no  stranger 
to  the  Christian  faith,  nor  unbeliever, 
should  partake  of  the  real  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  2.  As  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  tne  articles  of  our  Christian 
faith  is  part  of  the  vow  made  at  our  bap- 
tism, so  ought  the  same  acknowledgment 
to  be  repeated  at  the  Lord's  supper, 
wherein  we  renew  that  vow. — Dr,  Bisse. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  solemn  confes- 
sion of  our  faith  must  be  looked  upon  as 


giving  glory  and  honor  to  God,  in  recog- 
nising his  essence  and  attributes,  and  the 
blessings  which  fiow  from  those  sources 
on  mankind :  and  hence  it,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  befits  this  holy  service  ot  thanks 
and  praise.  In  this  we  imitate  the  most 
ancient  liturgies  of  the  Church ;  which, 
when  this  Holy  Sacrament  was  celebrated, 
had  an  eucharistical  form,  wherein  God's 
power  and  goodness  were  acknowledged 
in  the  creation,  preservation;  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  Thus  we,  though  in  a 
shorter  form  of  undoubted  authority,  con- 
fess to  the  holy  and  undivided  Tkinitv, 
and  distinctly  own  the  divinity  of  each 
person.  We  commemorate  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  "  God  the  Father  Almighty." 
We  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  to  be  our 
"Lord;"  to  have  been  "begotten"  from 
all  eternity,  to  be  "  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,"  and  with  him  Creator  of  all 
things:  that  "for  our  salvation  he  came 
down  from  heaven,  was  made  man,  suf- 
fered, and  died"  for  us.  We  commemo- 
rate his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting 
at  God's  right  hand:  express  our  expec- 
tation of  his  second  coming ;  and  declare 
that  "his  kingdom  shall  have  no  end." 
We  confess  to  God,  that  he  hath  inspired 
the  prophets;  that  he  hath  built  a  Church 
on  tne  foundation  of  the  apostles ;  that  he 
hath  appointed  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  and  ^iven  us  leave  to  "  look  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  and  an 
happy  eternity. 

What  more  glorious  hymn  than  this 
can  we  sing  to  the  honor  of  God?  Is  it 
possible  to  mention  anything  else  that  can 
so  much  redound  to  his  glory  ?  May  not 
this  our  service  be  well  styled  the  eucha- 
rist,  when  we  thus  give  praise  and  glor^ 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  his  attributes,  and  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us? 
Let  not  any  one  therefore  think,  that  re- 
peatinff  the  creed  is  barely  a  declaration 
of  his  faith  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation : 
for,  besides  that,  it  is  a  most  solemn  act  of 
worship,  in  which  we  honor  and  magnify 
God,  both  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and 
for  what  he  hath  done  for  us.  And  let  us 
all,  sensible  of  this,  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rential voice  and  gesture ;  and  lift  up  our 
hearts  with  faith,  thankfulness,  and  humble 
devotion,  whenever  we  say,  "  I  believe," 
&c. — Archdeacon  Yardley. 

NICOLAITANS.  Heretics  who  are 
supposed  to  have  risen  in  the  Christian 
Church  during  tlie  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  taken  to  be  the  fathers  of  the 
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Gnostics.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers 
afRrm  that  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons,  was  the  founder  of  this  sect ;  that 
being  blamed  by  the  apostles  for  keeping 
company  with  his  wife,  whom  he  haa  left 
before  to  live  in  continence,  he  invented 
this  brutal  error  to  excuse  his  proceeding, 
and  thought  that  impurity  was  a  necessary 
means  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness: 
others  say  that  the  holy  apostles,  reproach- 
ing him  for  being  jealous  of  his  wife,  who 
was  very  handsome,  he  sent  for  her,  and 
ill  a  great  assembly  gave  her  leave  to 
marry  whom  she  pleased :  upon  which 
some  libertines  framed  a  heresy  of  their 
own.  and  unjustly  called  it  by  his  name. 
They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  by  an 
hypostatical  union,  saying,  the  Divine  in- 
habited, but  was  not  united  to,  the  human 
nature ;  they  held  that  all  pleasures  were 
good,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  meats 
offered  to  idols.  Becoming  too  much 
known  by  this  name,  they  assumed  that 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  divided  themselves 
into  other  sects  called  Phibionites,  Stratio- 
tics,  Levities,  and  Barborites. 

NIPTER.  (Gr.)  In  Latin,  pedihivium. 
The  ceremony  of  washing  feet.  This  is 
performed  by  the  Greek  Christians  on 
Good  Friday,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour, 
who  on  that  day  washed  his  disciples'  feet 
with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  monasteries,  the  abbot  represents 
our  Saviour,  and  twelve  of  the  monks  the 
twelve  apostles.  Among  these  the  steward 
and  porter  have  always  a  place;  the  former 
acts  the  part  of  St.  Peter,  and  imitates 
his  refusal  to  let  Jesus  wasn  his  feet;  the 
latter  personates  the  traitor  Judas,  and  is 
loaded  with  scoffs  and  derision.  The  ofRce 
used  on  this  occasion  is  extant  in  the 
Euchologium. 

NOCTURNS.  Services  anciently  held 
during  the  night.  In  the  Breviary,  the 
psalter  is  divided  into  portions  consisting 
of  nine  psalms,  each  of^  which  portions  is 
called  a  noctum.  These  were  designed  to 
be  read  at  those  nightly  assemblies,  with 
other  services  appointed  in  order  for  the 
various  nights. 

NOETIANS.  Christian  heretics  in  the 
third  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Ephesus  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  another  Moses  sent 
by  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  a  new 
Aaron.  His  heresy  consisted  in  afhrming 
thjit  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  God- 
head, and  that  the  Word  and  the  Holt 
Spirit  were  but  external  denominations 
given  to  God  in  consequence  of  different 


operations:  that  as  creator  he  is  called 
Father  ;  as  incarnate,  SoK ;  and  as  de- 
scending upon  the  aposUee,  the  Holt 
Ghost. 

This  heresiarch,  being  enmnioned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  assembly  of  the  Cbarcb  of 
Ephesus,  to  give  an  accoant  of  his  doctrinef 
made  a  very  catholic  profession  of  faitb; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  gained  a  dozen  fol- 
lowers, than  he  began  publicly  to  tetek 
and  spread  his  opinions.  He  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and 
after  his  death  denied  ecclesiastical  boriil. 

Being  reprehended  by  his  superiont^  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  What  harm  have 
I  done?  I  adore  one  only  €rOD;  I  owo 
none  but  him.  He  was  born,  suffered,  and 
IS  dead 

NOMINALISTS.  At  the  restoration  of 
the  stud^  of  logic  in  the  elerenth  oenturj^, 
many  disputes  took  place,  trivial  in  theu 
origin,  but  important  on  account  of  the 
color  which  they  gave  to  religious  contro- 
versy, concerning  the  objects  of  logie. 
Agreeing  that  the  essential  object  of  lope 
was  the  discussion  of  universals^  as  d» 
tinguished  from  particular  or  inditihd 
things,  two  parties  were  formed  on  the 
question  whether  universals  are  words  and 
names  only,  or  thincs  and  real  essenat. 
Those  whoaeclared  them  to  be  only  names 
and  words,  and  who  of  course,  therefore^ 
determined  that  logic  was  only  conversaot 
with  words,  were  called  Nominalisls,  and 
basing  their  philosophy  on  that  of  Aristotle, 
were  principally  supported  by  the  talent 
and  authority  of  Roscellinus.  Those  who 
held  that  universals  were  real  exisiencts^ 
and  so  that  logic  was  conversant  with 
things  and  realities,  were  called  ReahMt. 
They  supported  their  hypothesis  on  the 
authority  of  Plato.  Johannes  Scotns  Eri* 
^ena,  in  the  ninth  century,  had  taught  this 
doctrine,  but  without  leaving  behind  him 
any  school  of  avowed  followers.  The 
controversy  with  the  Nominalists  was  com- 
menced in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  the  greater  part  of  the  school- 
men were  Realists. 

NOMINATION.  This  is  the  offering  of 
a  clerk  to  him  who  has  the  ri^ht  of  pre- 
sentation, that  he  may  pre.senthim  to  the 
ordinary.  (For  form  of  Nomination,  see 
Curacy.) 

The  nominator  must  appoint  his  clerk 
within  six  months  after  the  avoidance,  for 
if  he  does  not,  and  the  patron  presents  his 
clerk  before  the  bishop  hath  taken  aoj 
benefit  of  the  lapse,  he  is  bound  to  admit 
that  clerk. 
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But  where  one  has  the  nomination,  and 
another  the  presentation ,  if  the  right  of 
presentation  f^houid  afterwards  come  to 
the  Gueen,  it  has  been  held,  that  he  that 
has  the  nomination  will  be  entitled  to  both* 
because  the  queen  who  is  to  present,  is 
only  an  instrument  to  him  who  nominates, 
ana  it  is  not  becoming  the  dignity  of  a 
Gueen  to  be  subservient  to  another;  but 
tne  nominator  should  name  one  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  should  present  to  the  ordinary. 

And  as  the  presentation,  so  the  nght  of 
nomination,  may  be  forfeited  to  the  queen. 
It  is  true,  if  the  patron,  upon  a  corrupt 
agreement  unknown  to  the  nominator,  pre- 
sents his  clerk,  this  shall  not  be  prejudicial 
to  the  nominator  within  the  statute  of 
simony;  but  if  the  nominator  corruptly 
agrees  to  nominate,  his  right  of  nomination 
ehall  be  forfeited  to  the  queen. 

NONJURORS.  Those  conscientious  men 
who  refused  to  renounce  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  King  James  II.,  and  to  transfer  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  What  was  at  first 
a  necessary  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England,  degenerated,  after  a  time,  into  a 
vrilful  schism.  The  history  of  the  Non- 
jurors is  written  by  Lathbury. 

NORMAN.  The  highest  development 
of  Romanesque  architecture  in  England, 
which  succeeded  the  Saxon  at  the  Con- 
quest, and  admitted  the  pointed  arch  which 
marks  the  Transition,  about  1145.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  many  buildings, 
generally  called  Norman,  and  which  agree 
with  the  Norman  style  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, except  in  the  accident  of  tneir 
t>ein^  built  before  1066,  must,  architec- 
turally, be  classed  with  this  style.  The 
Norman  is  so  absolutely  distinguished  from 
all  Crothic  orders  by  the  rouncfarch,  that  it 
is  needless  to  enter  into  its  differentials. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The  ne- 
cessity of  devising  some  general  notes  of 
the  Church,  and  of  not  entering  at  once  on 
controversial  debates  concerning  all  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  was  early  per- 
ceived by  Christian  theologians.  Tertul- 
lian  appeals,  in  refutation  of  the  heresies 
of  his  age,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Church 
derived  from  the  apostles,  and  its  priority 
to  all  heretical  communities;  Irenaeus  to 
the  unity  of  the  Churches  doctrines,  and 
the  succession  of  her  bishops  from  the 
apostles ;  St  Augustine  to  the  consent  of 
nations;  St.  Jerome  to  the  continued  dura- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  apostles,  and 
the  very  appellation  of  the  Christian  name. 
In  moaem  times,  Bellarmine  the  Romanist 
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added  several  other  notes,  such  as,  agree- 
ment with  the  primitive  Church  in  doc- 
trine, union  of  members  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  head;  sanctity  of 
doctrine  and  of  founders,  continuance  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  confession  of  ad- 
versaries, the  unhappy  end  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Cfhnrch,  and  the  tem- 
poral felicity  conferred  on  it.  Luther  as- 
signed as  notes  of  the  true  Church,  the 
true  and  uncorrupted  preaching  of  the 
gospel  I  administration  of  baptism,  of  the 
eucnanst,  and  of  the  keys ;  a  legitimate 
ministry,  public  service  in  a  known  tongue, 
and  tribulations  internally  and  externally. 
Calvin  reckons  only  truth  of  doctrine  and 
right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  seems  to  reject  succession.  The 
learned  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land adopt  a  different  view  in  some  re- 
spects. Dr.  Field  admits  the  following 
notes  of  the  Church :  tnith  of  doctrine ; 
use  of  sacraments  and  means  instituted  by 
Christ;  union  under  lawful  ministers; 
antiquity  without  change  of  doctrine ; 
lawful  succession,  t.  e.  with  true  doctrine ; 
and  universality  in  the  successive  sense, 
t.  e.  the  prevalence  of  the  Church  succes- 
sively in  all  nations.  Bishop  Taylor  ad- 
mits, as  notes  of  the  Church,  antiquity, 
duration,  succession  of  bishops,  union  of 
members  among  themselves  and  with 
Christ,  sanctity  of  doctrine. 

Palmer,  from  whom  this  account  is 
abridged,  takes,  as  notes  of  the  Church, 
what  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  gives,  as  the  Church's  tributes  "  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  fipostolical." 

NOVATIANS.  A  Christian  sect,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  third  century,  occasioned 
by  the  jealousy  which  Novatian,  a  priest  of 
Rome,  conceived  upon  seeinc  Cornelius 
raised  to  the  episcopate  of  tne  Roman 
Church,  to  which  he  himself  aspired.  En- 
raged at  the  disappointment,  ne  endea- 
vored to  blacken  tne  character  of  Cor- 
nelius, by  charging  him  with  a  criminal 
lenity  towards  those  who  had  apostatized 
during  the  persecution  of  Decius.  He 
maintained,  that  such  persons  ought  indeed 
to  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  but  never 
to  be  absolved  by  the  Church,  reservinc 
their  absolution  to  God  alone,  who  had 
the  power  and  authority  to  remit  sins. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  deny,  in  general,  that 
the  Church  had  the  power  of  remitting 
mortal  sins,  upon  the  offender's  repentance. 
And  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
apostates  could  ever  hope  for  pardoii  even 
from  God  himself:  a  doctrine  which  so 
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terrified  Rome  of  those  who  had  lapsed  and 
repented,  that,  in  despair,  they  quite  ab- 
jured Christianity,  and  returnea  to  pa- 
ganism. 

The  Novatians,  followers  of  Novatus, 
added  to  this  original  heresy  of  their 
master  another,  which  was,  the  unlawful- 
ness of  second  marriages;  against  which 
they  were  as  severe  as  against  apostates; 
denying  communion  for  ever  to  such  per- 
sons as  married  a  second  time,  after  bap- 
tism, and  treating  widows,  who  married 
again,  as  adulteresses. 

As  these  heretics  pretended  that  the 
Church  was  so  comipted  by  the  commu- 
nion it  granted  to  sinners,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  rebaptized  those  they  gained  over  to 
their  sect.  In  baptizing,  they  used  the  re- 
ceived forms  of  tne  Church,  and  had  the 
same  belief  concerning  the  Father,  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  they  bap- 
tized. St.  Cyprian  rejected  their  baptism, 
as  he  did  that  of  all  heretics;  but  it  was 
admitted  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice. 

The  Novatians  put  on  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  great  piety  and  purity ;  and, 
though  they  did  not  refuse  the  title  of 
Novatians,  they  assumed  the  proud  appel- 
lation of  Catkan,  that  is,  the  Pure,  or 
Puritans;  and,  like  the  Pharisees  among 
the  Jews,  they  would  not  suffer  other  men 
to  come  near  them,  lest  their  purify  should 
be  defiled  thereby. 

The  schism  which  Novatian  had  formed 
in  the  Roman  Church  was  not  confined  to 
Rome,  nor  Italy,  nor  even  to  the  West, 
it  made  its  way  into  the  East,  and  sub- 
sisted a  long  time  at  Alexandria,  in  several 
provinces  of  Asia,  at  Constantinople^  in 
Scythia,  and  in  Africa.  The  Novatians 
abounded  particularly  in  Phrygia  and 
Paphlagonia.  Constantino  seems  to  have 
favored  them  a  little  by  a  law  of  the 
year  326;  which  preserves  to  them  their 
churches  and  burying-places,  provided 
they  never  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  in  a  famous  edict  about  the 
year.  331,  he  sets  them  at  the  head  of  the 
most  detestable  of  all  heretics,  forbidding 
them  to  hold  public  or  private  assemblies, 
confiscating  tneir  oratories  or  churches, 
and  condemning  their  leaders  to  banish- 
ment. It  is  pretended  this  edict  had  not 
the  designed  effect  as  to  the  Novatians,  by 
means  of  Acesius  their  bishop,  who  re- 
sided at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  great 
esteem  with  the  emperor,  on  account  of  his 
virtuous  and  irreproachable  life.  The  No- 
vatian sect  was  entirely  extinct,  or  at  least 


reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  party, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

NOVEMBER,  FIFTH  OF.  (Sec  Forw 
of  Prayer.) 

NOVICES.  In  countries  where  mo- 
nachism  prevails  are  those  persons  who 
are  candidates,  or  probationers,  for  a  re- 
ligious life.  The  time  of  their  probatioo 
is  called  the  Noviciate ;  after  which,  if 
their  behavior  is  approved,  they  are  pro- 
fessed, that  is,  admitted  into  the  order, 
and  allowed  to  make  the  vows,  wear  the 
habit,  &c. 

The  novices  among  the  Jesuits  are  dis- 
ciplined in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  To 
make  them  the  better  understand  tbe 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obedience  diej 
owe  to  their  superiors,  they  have  ceitaia 
emblematical  pictures  in  their  chambers  or 
studies.  For  example :  in  the  middle  of 
the  canvass  is  a  boy  stooping  down  with  a 
piece  of  timber  on  his  shoulders,  with  this 
motto,  forttteTj  upon  it  He  has  a  harp  io 
his  hand,  to  intimate  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  mission.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  litile 
dog  in  a  rising  posture,  to  show  that  the 
novice  is  to  obey  with  dispatch  and  ex- 

Eedition.  His  breast  is  open,  to  showtha: 
is  superiors  have  his  heart  as  weU  as  his 
limbs  at  their  service.  His  mouth  is  re- 
presented shut,  to  show  that  there  most 
be  no  grumbling  or  contesting  the  point 
with  his  superiors;  and  his  ears  are  stopped, 
to  intimate  that  he  must  submit  to  orders 
however  unacceptable  to  that  sense. 

If  a  novice  breaks  through  any  part  of 
this  submission,  he  has  a  penance  enjoined 
him  according  to  the  nature  of  his  misbe- 
havior. For  instance,  if  he  discovers  a 
haughty  disposition,  he  is  ordered  to  go 
into  the  infirmary  and  perform  the  coarsest 
offices  to  the  sick  and  decrepit.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  do  as  he  is  bid,  or  murmurs  at  it, 
he  is  brought  into  the  refectory  at  dinner 
or  supper  time,  and  obliged  to  confess  bis 
fault  upon  his  knees  before  all  the  com- 
pany. 

NUNS.  Those  women  who  devote 
themselves,  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  to  t 
religious  life.     (See  Monks.) 

Tnere  were  women,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  who  made  public  and 
open  profession  of  virginity,  oefore  the 
monastic  life,  or  name,  was  known  in  the 
world ;  as  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  These,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  are  sometimes  called  eccle- 
siastical virgins,  and  were  commonly  en- 
rolled in  the  canon  or  matriada  oi  the 
Church.    They  differed  from  the  monastic 
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Tirgins  chiefly  in  this — that  they  lived 
privately  in  their  fathers'  hoases,  whereas 
the  others  lived  in  communities.  But  their 
profession  of  virginity  was  not  so  strict  as 
to  make  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after- 
wards, if  they  thought  fit. 

In  the  following  ages,  the  censures  of 
the  Church  began  to  be  inflicted  upon 
professed  virgins  who  should  marry ;  and 
these  censures  seem  to  have  grown  more 
severe,  in  proportion  to  the  esteem  and 
value  Christians  set  upon  celibacy  and  the 
monastic  life.  Yet  there  never  was  any 
decree  for  rescinding  or  making  null  such 
marriages. 

Some  canons  allowed  virgins  to  be  con- 
secrated at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
others  at  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  but  time 
quickly  showed,  that  neither  of  these  terms 
were  so  conveniently  fixed  as  they  might 
be.  Other  canons,  therefore,  required 
Tirgins  to  be  forty  years  old,  before  they 
were  veiled,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Agde  and  Saragossa.  And  the  im- 
perial laws  decreed,  that,  if  any  virgin  was 
veiled  before  that  age,  either  by  the  vio- 
lence or  hatred  of  her  parents  (which  was 
a  case  that  often  happened),  she  was  at 
liberty  to  marry.  Hence  appears  a  wide 
difference  between  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  in  this  matter, 
and  that  of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome. 

As  to  the  consecration  of  virgins,  it  had 
some  things  peculiar  in  it.     It  was  usually 

Performed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the 
ishop.  The  virgin  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  her  resolution,  and  then  the  bishop 
put  upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred 
virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a 
veil,  called  the  sacrum  velamen;  another 
was  a  kind  of  mitre,  or  coronet,  worn  on 
the  head.  In  some  places  the  custom  of 
shaving  professed  virgins  prevailed ;  as  it 
did  in  the  monasteries  of  Syria  and  E^pt, 
in  St.  Jerome's  time :  but  the  Council  of 
Gangra  strongly  condemned  this  practice, 
accountin<;  that  a  woman's  hair  was  given 
her  by  God  as  a  mark  of  subjection. 
Theodosius  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanc- 
tion to  this  ecclesiastical  decree :  whence 
it  appears  that  the  tonsure  of  virgins  was 
anciently  no  allowed  custom  of  the  Church, 
however  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  contrary 
practice  of  later  ages. 

As  the  society  of  virgins  was  of  great 
esteem  in  the  Ciiurch,  so  they  had  some 
particular  honors  paid  to  them.  Their 
persons  were  sacred,  and  severe  laws  were 
made  against  any  that  should  presume  to 
offer  the  least  violence  to  them.     The 


Emperor  Constantino  charged  his  own 
revenues  with  the  maintenance  of  them : 
and  his  mother  Helena  often  entertained 
them,  and  waited  upon  them  at  her  own 
table.  The  Church  gave  them  also  a 
share  of  her  own  revenues,  and  assigned 
them  an  honorable  station  in  the  churches^ 
whither  the  most  noble  and  religious  ma- 
trons used  to  resort  with  earnestness  to  re- 
ceive their  salutations  and  embraces. 

The  ancient  names  of  these  virgins  were 
NonruBj  Moniales,  Sanctimoniales,  and  As' 
cetria.  The  term  Nmma  (from  whence 
our  English  word  nuns)  is,  according  to 
Hospinian,  an  Egyptian  name  signifying  a 
viipn. 

In  the  Romish  Church,  when  a  young 
woman  is  to  be  professed,  that  is,  to  be 
made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of 
the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar,  and 
she  herself,  accompanied  by  her  nearest 
relations,  is  conducted  to  the  bishop.  Two 
ancient  venerable  matrons  attend  upon 
her  as  bridewomen.  When  the  bisnop 
has  said  mass,  the  archpriest  chants  an 
anthem,  the  subject  of  which  is,  that  she 
ought  to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  because 
the  bridegroom  is  commg  to  meet  her. 
Then  the  bishop  calls  her  in  a  kind  of 
recitative,  to  which  she  answers  in  the 
same  manner.  Being  come  before  the 
prelate,  and  on  her  knees,  she  attends  to 
the  exhortation  he  makes  to  her  with 
regard  to  a  religious  life,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  choir  chants  the  litanies.  Then 
the  bishop,  having  the  crosier  in  his  left 
hand,  pronounces  the  benediction.  She 
then  rises  up,  and  the  bishop  consecrates 
the  new  habit,  sprinkling  it  with  holy 
water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on 
her  religious  habit^  she  again  presents  her- 
self beiore  the  bishop,  and  sings  on  her 
knees,  ancilla  Christi  suniy  &c.,  t.  e.  ^^  I  am 
the  servant  of  Christ."  Then  she  receives 
the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which 
she  is  married  to  Jesus  Christ;  and,  lastly, 
the  crown  of  virginity.  When  she  is 
crowned,  an  anathema  is  denounced 
against  all  who  shall  attempt  to  break  her 
vows.  After  the  communion,  the  prelate 
gives  her  up  to  the  conduct  of  the  abbess, 
saying  to  her:   ''Take  care  to  preserve 

Sure  and  spotless  this  young  woman,  whom 
rOD  has  consecrated,''  &c. — Broughton. 
NUNC  DIMITTIS.  The  first  words  in 
Latin  of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  ''  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace," 
appointed  as  one  of  the  hymns  to  be  used 
after  the  second  lesson  at  even-song.  It 
was  used  in  this  place  in  the  most  ancient 
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times.  It  is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. And  even  at  the  present  day 
this  hymn  is  repeated  at  evening  prayer  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

After  the  second  evening  lesson  out  of 
the  epistles  of  the  holy  apostles,  this  hymn 
is  most  commonly  used.  The  author  of  it 
is  supposed  to  be  that  holy  doctor  whom 
the  Jews  call  Simeon  the  Just,  son  of  the 
famous  Rabbi  Uillel,  a  man  of  eminent  in- 
tegrity, and  one  who  opposed  the  then 
common  opinion  of  the  Messiah's  temporal 
kingdom.  The  occasion  of  composing  it 
was  his  meeting  Christ  in  the  temple 
when  he  came  to  be  offered  there,  wherein 
God  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him,  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Messiah : 
taking  Jesus  therefore  in  his  arms,  inspired 
with  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  sang 
this  ^^Tsunc  dimittis:*'  and  though  we 
cannot  see  our  Saviour  with  our  bodily 
eyes  as  he  did,  yet  he  is,  by  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  daily  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  our  faith :  and  if  we  were  as  much  con- 
cerned for  heaven,  and  as  loose  from  the 
love  of  this  world  as  old  Simeon  was,  and 
as  we  ought  to  be,  we  might,  upon  the 
view  of  Christ  in  his  holy  word  by  faith, 
be  daily  ready  to  sing  this  hymn  ;  which 
was  indited  by  the  Spirit,  recorded  in  holy 
writ,  and  is  adopted  into  the  public  service 
of  all  Christian  Churches,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Heformed  and  Roman,  and  used  to  be  sung 
in  extraordinary  by  ilivers  saints  and 
martyrs  a  little  befere  their  death. — Dean 
Comber. 

This  hymn,  called  from  the  Latin  begin- 
ning of  it  **  Nunc  dimiltis,'^  expresses  the 
gratitude  of  good  old  Simeon,  ^'  a  just  man 
and  devout,"'  as  we  read  in  St.  Luke,  ii. 
25-32,  "and  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel ;  to  whom  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  nut  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's 
Christ."  Accordingly,  "he  came  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  temple;  and  when  the 
parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  he 
took  him  up  in  his  arms  (image  to  your- 
selves the  scene,  I  beg  you),  and  blessed 
God,  and  said.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,"  that  is,  in  com- 
fort, "according  to  thy  word;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared''  to  set  "  before  the  face  of 
all  people."  And  the  following  sentence 
hath  a  strong  appearance  of  being  designed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  intimate,  whether 
tne  speaker  of  it  perceived  the  design  or 
not,  that,  contrary  to  the  expected  and 
natural  order  of  things,  Christ  should  first 
"  be  a  light  to  lighten  tlie  Gentiles;"  then, 


afterwards,  "the  glory  of  God's  people 
Israel."  To  perceiye  the  fitness  of  Simeoo's 
thanksgiving  for  our  use,  it  needs  only  to 
be  remembered,  and   ever  should  in  » 

E eating  it,  that  we  also  "  have  seen  Iht 
ord's  salvation."  For  thoush  we  hate 
not  yet  beheld  our  Saviour  with  our  bocUlf 
eyes,  to  that  of  faith  he  is  exhibited  con- 
tinually in  the  gospel  history  and  sun* 
ments :  we  may  meet  him  in  his  chaidi: 
we  msLy  converse  with  him  in  our  piiTsie 
meditations.  And  this  we  should  think 
happiness  enough  for  us  here,  whatervi 
else  we  want  or  suffer;  and  be  alwijs 
prepared,  and  always  willing,  to  "bk» 
God,"  and  "  depart  in  peace.^' — .^ip.  Sabr, 

This  h3rmn  comes  very  properly  titer 
the  second  lesson,  which  is  always  takeo 
out  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  ii 
contained  and  delivered  to  us  that  gospel, 
the  enjoyment  and  participation  of  which 
is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  tlie  whole 
hymn.  It  should  be  added,  that  this  hymn 
is  addressed  to  God  ;  and  since  it  may  be 
used  as  the  personal  address  of  everjr 
devout  Christian,  no  one  should  repeat  n 
after  a  careless  manner ;  but  consider  to 
whom  it  is  repeated,  and  utter  the  whole 
after  a  suitable  manner. — Dr,  Bermet, 

NUNCIO.  An  ambassador  from  the 
pope  to  some  prince  or  state ;  or  a  person 
who  attends  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  a  con- 
gress, or  at  an  assembly  of  several  amlns- 
sadors.  A  nuncio,  in  fact,  is  the  pope's 
ambassador,  as  the  internuncio  is  his  envoy 
extraordinary.  A  nuncio  has  a  jurisdic- 
tion, and  may  delegate  judges  in  all  the 
states  where  he  resides,  except  in  Fiance. 
where  he  has  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
a  simple  ambassador.  Sometimes  a  nun- 
cio is  invested  with  the  functions  of  a  lega" 
tu3  natus. 

OATHS.  "As  we  confess  that  vain 
and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian 
men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
James  his  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the 
Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  bot 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate 
requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  chaiitr, 
so  it  be  done  according  to  tlie  propheti 
teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and  troth." 
— Article  xxxix. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  is  as  follows: 
— "I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  tne 
allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
So  help  me  God."  This  is  taken  by  Pro- 
testant dissenting  ministers,  when  licensBd 
by  the  civil  magistrates;  as  is  also  thefol* 
lowing 
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Oaih  of  HuprBmacy: — "I,  A.  B.,  do 
Bwear,  that  1  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
deteat,  and  abjure,  as  impiouBaod  heretical, 
that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  ihal 
princes  excommunicated  cr  deprived  by 
ihe  pope,  or  any  anthoiity  of  lue  tee  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
tbeit  Bnbjecle,  or  any  oiber  whaisoeTor. 
'And  I  do  declare,  ihst  no  foreign  prince, 
peraon,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or 
ough'  to  have  aoy  jurisdiction,  power, 
ppe-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiaatical 
or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help 
me  God." 

OBIT.  An  office  performed  at  funerals, 
when  the  corpse  nas  in  the  church  before 
it  was  buried  :  it  afterwards  came  to  bo 
the  aimiverear^  of  the  death  of  a  bene- 
factor. Thus,  m  many  of  our  colleges,  the 
obit  or  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  is  piously  observed. 

OBLATION.    An  offering  to  God. 

In  the  office  for  the  holy  communion  we 
pray  God  to  accept  oar  alms  and  oblations. 
xha  word  oblations  was  added  to  this 
prayer  for  the  Church  militaut  here  on 
earth,  BE  the  same  time  that  the  rubric 
enjoined,  thai  if  there  be  a  communion, 
"  the  priest  is  then,"  just  before  this  prayer, 
"to  place  upon  the  table  (<o  much  bread 
■lid  wine  as  he  vhall  think  sufficient." 
Hence  it  is  clearly  evident  that  by  that 
word  we  are  to  understand  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  which  the  piiest  is  to 
offer  solemnly  to  God,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sovereignly  over  his  ciHstures, 
and  that  from  henceforth  they  may  be 
peculiarly  his.  For  in  all  the  Jawlsh 
aacrificee,  of  which  the  people  were  par- 
takers, the  viands  or  materials  of  the  feast 
were  firet  made  God's  by  a  solemn  oblation, 
and  then  afterwards  eaten  by  the  comrau- 
oicants,  not  as  man's,  but  as  God's  pro- 
vision, ^ho  by  thus  entertaining  them  at 
tuB  owQ  table,  declared  himself  reconciled 
and  again  in  covenant  with  them.  And 
therefore  our  blessed  Sivioua,  when  he 
iostituled  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood,  firat  gave  thanks,  and  blessed  the 
elements,  t.c.  offered  them  up  to  God  as 
the  Lord  of  the  creatures,  as  the  most 
ancient  Fathers  expound  that  passage  j 
who  for  thai  reason,  whenever  they  cele- 
brated the  eitcharist,  always  ofiered  the 
bread  and  wine  for  the  communion  to  God 
npoD  the  allar,  by  this  or  some  such  short 
qMiattttion,  '■  Loan,  we  offer  thine  own  out 
of  what  Ifaou  hast  bouniifnlly  given  us." 
Alter  which  they  received  them,  as  it  were, 
from  him  again,  in  order  to  coorett  them 
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into  the  sacred  banquet  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  his  dear  Son,  Consonant  to  this, 
in  the  £rst  common  prayer  of  King  &d- 
wanl  VI,,  the  priest  was  ordered  in  this 
place  to  set  the  bread  and  wiue  upon  the 
altar.  But  al  the  second  review,  to  con- 
ciliate the  ultra- Protestants,  this  ancient 
usage  appears  to  have  been  thrown  out. 
It  was  however  restored  at  the  last  review 
of  ihe  Prayer  Book  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  bread 
and  wine  should  be  placed  solemnly  on 
the  table  by  the  priest  himself.  Whence 
it  appears  inat  the  placing  of  the  elements 
upon  the  altar  before  the  oeginning  of  the 
morning  service  by  the  hands  of  a  lay* 
clerk  or  seilon,  as  is  sometimes  the  irre- 
verent practice,  is  a  profane  breach  of  the 
aforoaaid  rubric. — MaU.     Whtatly. 

In  a  more  eitended  sense  of  the  word, 
we  mean  by  oblations  whatever  religious 
Chiislians  offer  to  God  and  the  Church, 
whether  in  lands  or  goods.  It  is  probable 
that  the  example  of  St.  Paul  misht  incite 
the  primitive  Christians  to  offer  these  gifts 
to  the  Church,  for  he  appointed  every  one 
of  the  Corinthians  anif  Galatians  lo  yield 
something  to  God  for  the  saints  every 
Lord's  day :  but  this  being  thought  too 
often,  therefore  Tertulljan  tells  ns  it  was 
afterwards  dons  every  month,  and  then  ad 
iibiium;  but  it  was  always  the  custom  for 
communicants  lo  offer  something  at  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  as  well  for  holy 
uses,  as  for  relief  of  the  poor,  which  custom 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  observed  at  Ihia  day. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  those 
depoiita  pietatit,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  were  all  voluntary  oblations, 
and  thev  were  received  in  lieu  of  tithes; 
for  the  Christians  at  that  time  lived  chiefly 
in  ciiien,  and  gave  out  of  their  common 
stock,  both  to  maintain  the  Church,  and 
those  who  served  at  the  altar. 

But  when  their  numbers  increased,  and 
they  were  spread  abroad  in  the  countries, 
then  a  more  fixed  maintenance  wasneces- 
sary  for  the  clergy;  but  still  oblations 
were  made  by  Ihe  people,  which,  if  in  the 
mother  Church,  then  the  bishop  had  half, 
and  the  other  was  divided  amongat  the 
clergy-  but  if  offered  in  a  parish  church, 
then  the  bishop  had  a  third  part,  and  do 

These  oblations,  which  at  first  were 
voluntary,  became  afterwards,  by  a  conti- 
nual payment,  due  by  custom. 

It  is  true  there  are  canons  which  require 
every  one  who  approaches  the  allai  lo 
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make  some  oblation  to  it,  as  a  thing  con- 
venient to  be  done. 

And  it  is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  canons,  it  became  customary  for  every 
man  who  made  a  will  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  devise  something  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  church  where  he  lived,  and  some- 
thing likewise  to  the  mother  church  or 
cathedral;  and  those  who  were  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  usually  gave  something  to- 
wards its  reparations. 

But  at  the  great  festivals  all  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  something,  not  only  as 
convenient,  but  as  a  duty;  but  the  pro- 
portion was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
giver;  and  we  think  with  ^at  reason, 
for  the  bounty  of  the  Christians  in  those 
ages  was  so  great,  that  men  would  build 
churches  on  their  own  lands,  on  purpose 
that  they  might  have  an  equal  share  of 
those  oblations  with  the  clergy. 

And  this  might  be  the  occasion  that 
the  Emperors  Con stantine  and  V^alentinian 
made  laws  to  prohibit  such  ejiLcessive  gifts, 
which  in  those  days  were  kept  in  store- 
houses built  for  that  very  purpose. 

But  in  succeeding  ages  there  was  little 
occasion  for  such  laws,  for  the  zeal  of  the 
people  was  so  considerably  abated,  that, 
instead  of  those  repositories,  the  clergy 
had  little  chests  to  contain  those  gifts,  till 
at  last  they  dwindled  into  so  small  a  portion, 
that  now,  as  a  quaint  writer  observes,  they 
can  scarce  be  felt  in  the  parson's  pocket. 

OCTAVE.  The  octave  is  the  eighth  day 
after'  any  principal  festival  of  the  Church. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  to  ob- 
serve ihese  days  with  much  devotion,  in- 
cluding the  whole  period  also,  from  the 
festival  to  the  octave.  It  was  thought 
that  the  subject  and  occasion  of  these  high 
festivals  called  for  their  being  lengthened 
out  in  this  manner;  and  the  period  of 
eight  days  was  chosen  because  the  Jews 
celebrated  their  greater  feasts,  some  for 
seven  days,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
for  eight  days.  Such  Jewish  institutions 
being  only  types  and  shadows,  the  Chris- 
tians thought  it  fit  not  to  have  their  com- 
memorations of  shorter  duration. 

In  our  Prayer  Book  we  retain  the  ob- 
servance of  the  octaves,  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  VVhitsunday,  by 
using,  for  seven  days  after  each  of  these 
festivals,  an  appropriate  "Preface,"  in  the 
communion  service,  if  that  sacrament  is 
administered  on  any  of  these  days.  The 
preface  for  Whitsunday  is,  however,  only 
to  be  used  for  six  days  after,  because  the 
seventh  (or  octave  oi  Whitsunday)  would 


be  Trinity  Sunday,  which  has  a  preface 
of  its  own. 

OFFERTORV,  so  called,  because  itii 
that  part  of  the  communion  service  in  whidi 
the  offerings  are  made.     The  custom  of 
making  oblations  at  the  communion  is  C8^ 
tainly  apostolical,  as  appears  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2 :  "On  the  first  day  of  the  week ]A 
every  one  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  halk' 
prospered  him.'^  Which  custom,  cootinned 
down  to  the  following  ages,  as  appeui 
from  different  pas-sages  in  Justin  Maityr. 
Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  ana 
other  ancient  writers.     Out  of  those  offi» 
ings,  which  were  not  always  in  mosey, 
but  in  bread,  wine,  corn,  &c.y  were  takes 
as  much  bread  ana  wine  as  served  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  at  the  time; 
but  if  any  persons  were  under  public  in- 
famy, by  reason  of  any  ill  actions  by  them 
committed,  their  offerings  were  not  to  be 
received.    These  offerings  in  the  primitiTS 
times  were  so  considerable,  that  they  were 
divided  into  four  portions;    one  ior  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  the  second  the  bishop 
retained  for  his  maintenance ;   the  thim 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cbarch 
and  its  ornaments ;  and  the  fourth  for  the 
clergy.     The  office  of  the  offertory  wis 
used  in  Walafrid  Strabo's  time,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  it 
was  so  long  before  his  time,  that  he  could 
not  tell  to  whom  to  ascribe  its  original— 
Dr.  NichoUs. 

OFFICIAL.  The  official  is  the  perm 
to  whom  cognisance  of  causes  is  com- 
mitted by  such  as  have  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  official  of  an  archdeacon 
stands  in  like  relation  to  him  as  the  chan- 
cellor does  to  the  bishop. 

OPHITiE  (from  i^is,  a  semni);  also 
called  Sei-pentinians.  A  ridiculous  soitof 
heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man 
called  Euphrates.  They  entertained  al- 
most the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  were 
holden  by  the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics 
concerning  the  ixonSj  the  eternal  maUer^  the 
creation  of  the  worlds  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God,  the  mkrs  of  the  seven  fhmds 
that  presided  over  this  world,  the  turmaq 
of  demiurge,  and  also  concerning  Chust 
united  to  the  man  Jesus,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  this  usurper.  Bitt 
besides  these,  tney  maintained  the  follow- 
ing particular  tenet  (whence  they  received 
the  name  of  Ophites) :  <*  That  the  Serfoil 
by  which  our  nrst  parents  were  deceived, 
was  either  Christ  himself,  or  Sophia,  con- 
cealed under  the  form  of  that  animal;'' 
and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  they 
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are  said  to  have  nourished  a  certain  num- 
ber of  serpents^  which  they  looked  upon 
•8  sacretl,  and  to  which  thev  offered  a  sort 
of  worship,  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine 
honors. 

OPTION.  An  archbishop  has  the 
choice  or  option  of  any  one  dignity  or 
benefice  in  tne  gift  of  every  bishop  conse- 
crated or  confirmed  by  him,  which  he  may 
confer  on  his  chaplain,  or  whom  else  he 
pleases.    This  is  styled  his  option. 

OPUS  OPERATUM.  An  expression 
frequently  occurring  in  discussions  re- 
spectinjgthe  efiicacy  of  the  sacraments,  &c., 
importing  a  necessary  spiritual  effect  flow- 
ing from  the  outward  aaministration  (from 
iJu  thing  done\  irrespective  of  the  moral 
<iualitie9  of  tne  reciuient  This  doctrine 
is  alleged  as  one  of  tlie  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  if  carried  out, 
would  obviously  equalize,  in  a  sreat  mea- 
sure, the  benefits  receiveil  by  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy  who  approach  the  altar, 
and  would  justify  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  the  heathen.  &c.,  not  only  on 
consent,  but  by  the  application  of  physical 
force. 

.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  all  the  appointed  means  of  grace 
have  an  effect  ex  opere  operatOj  inasmuch 
as  the  act  itself,  though  ineflicacious  in  its 
own  nature,  is  an  institution  of  God,  and 
•  consecrated  by  him  as  an  instrument  not 
to  be  made  void  at  the  caprice  of  man. 
Thus,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  in- 
evitably a  savour  of  life  or  of  death.  The 
administration  of  baptism  is  invariably  an 
admission  into  the  Church.  But  that  the 
use  of  an  appointed  ordinance  goes  beyond 
this,  and  results  in  all  cases  in  a  moral 
effect  on  the  individual,  and  in  the  insur- 
ing of  higher  portions  of  divine  grace  or 
ex  tucessUate,  is  contmry  to  the  views  of  the 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the 
preservation  of  man's  free  agency. 

ORARIUM.    (See  Stole.) 

ORATORIO,  in  Church  music,  a  musi- 
cal drama,  of  which  the  subject  is  always 
sacred,  and  intended  to  be  performed  in  a 
church.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of 
spiritual  and  musical  drama,  which  has 
now  run  into  great  excesses,  is  found  in 
the  plan  of  Philip  Neri,  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  those  to  whom  he  preached, 
by  procuring  the  execution  of  pieces  of 
sacred  music  of  more  than  common  in- 
terest before  and  after  his  sermon.  This 
cosiom,  which  commenced  in  the  congre- 

Sition  of  the  Oratory  (whence  the  name 
ntorio),  was  imitated  by  all  the  societies 


of  the  same  foundation,  and  soon  became 
so  popular,  that  the  best  masters,  both  in 
composition  and  in  execution,  were  found 
to  take  a  part  in  it.  The  performance  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Neri  himself  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  cantata,  but  it  soon  after  as- 
sumed a  more  perfectly  dramatic  form, 
being  distributed  between  several  persons, 
and  accompanied  with  action  and  scenic 
representation,  so  as  to  present  much  of 
the  character  of  a  musical  mystery.  (See 
Mystery.)  In  this  way  many  sacred  sub- 
jects were  performed,  such  as  Job  and  his 
friends,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

In  England,  oratorios  have  been  much 
used  in  our  cathedrals.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  oratorios  are  the  Messiah  of 
Handel,  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn. 

ORATORY.  A  name  given  by  Chris- 
tians to  certain  places  of  religious  worship. 

In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  the  term 
houses  of  prayer,  or  oratories^  is  frequently 
given  to  churches  in  general,  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  ancient 
Christian  writers.  But  in  some  canons 
the  name  orofury  seems  confined  to  private 
chapels  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for  the 
convenience  of  private  families,  yet  still 
depending  on  the  parochial  churches,  and 
differing  ^om  them  in  this,  that  they  were 
only  places  of  prayer,  but  not  for  cele- 
brating the  communion ;  or,  if  that  were 
at  any  time  allowed  to  private  families, 
yet,  at  least,  upon  great  and  solemn  festi- 
vals, they  were  to  resort  for  communion  to 
the  parish  churches. — Broughion. 

ORATORY,  PRIESTS  OF  THE.  There 
are  two  congregations  of  monks,  one  in 
Italy,  the  other  in  France,  which  are  called 
by  this  name. 

The  priests  of  the  oratory  in  Italy  had 
for  their  founder,  Philip  de  Neri,  a  native 
of  Florence,  who,  in  the  year  1548,  found- 
ed at  Rome  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  This  society  originally  consisted 
of  but  fifteen  poor  persons,  who  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  in  campo, 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  to  prac- 
tise the  exercises  of  piety  prescribed  by 
the  holy  founder.  Afterwards,  their  num- 
ber increasing,  by  the  addition  to  the  soci- 
ety of  several  persons  of  distinction,  Neri 
proceeded  to  establish  an  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  poor  pilgrims,  who,  coming  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  were  obliged,  for  want  of  a 
lodging,  to  lie  in  the  streets^  and  at  the 
doors  of  the  churches.  For  this  charitable 
purpose,  Pope  Paul  IV.  gave  to  the  society 
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ihe  parochial  church  of  St.  Benedicl:  close 
by  which  was  built  aD  hospital  bo  la[^e. 
Ihai,  in  the  Jubilee  year  1600,  it  received 
444,500  man,  and  25,500  women,  who 
came  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Philip  Neri,  beaides  ihiB  charitable 
foutuUlion  for  pilgrims,  held  apiiilual  con- 
ferences at  Rome,  in  a  larse  chamber 
accommodated  in  the  form  of  an  oratory : 
in  which  he  was  aasiKted  by  the  famous 
BaroniuH.  anthor  of  the  "Ecclesiastical 
AnitaJs."  Hare  were  dehvered  lectures  of 
religion  and  niorality,  and  the  auditors 
were  instructed  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  a.Membly  always  ended  with  prayers, 
and  hymns  to  the  glorv  of  God;  after 
which,  the  founder,  and  his  companions, 
visited  the  chuiches  and  hospitals,  and 
look  care  of  the  sick.  And  now  it  was 
that  ibis  religious  society  began  to  be 
called  Priats  of  the  Oratory. 

In  1574,  the  Florentines  at  Rome,  with 
the  permission  of  Pope  Gregory  XlII,, 
built  a  very  spacious  oratory,  in  which 
Neti  continued  his  relisious  assemblies. 
The  pope  likewise  gave  nim  the  parochial 
church  of  Vallicella,  and.  the  same  year, 
approved  the  consthutions  he  had  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  his  congregation, 
of  which  St.  Philip  himself  was  the  first 
general. 

This  new  institute  soon  toade  a  great 
progress,  and  divers  other  eslablishmenis 
were  made  on  the  same  model ;  particu- 
larly at  Naples,  Milan,  Fermo,  and  Pa- 
lermo. The  founder  having  [eslsiied  the 
oliice  of  general,  he  was  Gucceeded  therein 
by  Baronius,  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Neri 
died  the  S5th  of  Slay,  15!)5,  and  was  canon- 
ised in  1632  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  After 
his  dealhj  tl<is  congregation  made  a  further 
pro"ress  m  Italy,  and  has  produced  several 
cardinals  and  eminent  wrilem,  as  Baronius, 
Olderic,  Rainaldi,  and  others. 

The  priests  of  the  Oratory  in  France 
were  aatablished  upon  the  model  of  those 
in  Italy,  and  owe  their  rise  to  Cardinal 
Berulle,  a  native  of  Champagne;  who  re- 
solved upon  this  foundation,  in  order  to 
revive  the  splendor  of  the  ecclesiastical 
slate,  which  wa."  greatly  sunk  through  the 
miseries  of  the  civil  nara,  the  increase  of 
heresies,  and  a  general  corrupiian  of  man- 
ners. To  this  end  heassemblcd  a  commu- 
nity of  ecclesiastics,  in  1611,  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  James,  where  is  at  present  the 
faiDOUs  monastery  of  Val-de-Grace.  They 
obtained  the  king's  letters  patent  for 
iheii  ealablishmeut;  and,  in  1613,  Pope  I 
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Paul  V.  approved  this  conKragation 
the  tide  of  the  Oratorr  of  Jesdb. 
This  congregation  consisted  of  li 

of  persons:  the  oi 

Eo rated,  the  other 
)rmet  governed  ih 
tute ;  the  latter  wc 
forming  then 
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only  associates.  Vh 
e  houses  of  this  iiMi* 
iTB  only  employed  ii 
9B  to  the  Tife  ana  maancn 
And  this  wma  Ae  boe 
spirit  of  this  congregation,  in  which  ifacy 
taught  neither  human  leamta 
ology,  but  only  the  v' 
astical  life. 

Afler  the  death  of  Cardinal  Benilll, 
which  happened  the  2d  of  October, 
1629,  the  prisstH  of  the  Oratory  made  i 
great  pron;resa  in  France,  and  other  cdob- 
tries.  This  order  has  eleven  faonses  is  tbe 
Low  Countries,  one  at  Liegs,  two  in  the 
eonnty  of  Avignon,  and  one  in  Savoy, 
besides  fifty-eight  in  France.  The  fint 
house,  whicn  is,  as  it  were,  the  motberol 
all  the  rest,  is  that  of  the  street  St.  Hoooi^ 
at  Paris,  where  the  general  residBs.  The 
priests  of  this  congregation  are  not,  no- 
perly  speaking,  monks,  being  obligMU 
no  vou-B,  and  their  institute  being  pnnty 
ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal.  Hie  Otaio- 
lians  have  lately  appeared  in  Engltnd— 
Broughton, 

ORDEAL.  An  appeal  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  Almighty  Gon,  in  criminal  cain_ 
when  the  innocence  orguiltof  theaccowd' 
rented  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  Nonnans,  if 
any  person  was  charged  with  theft,  adul- 
tery, murder,  treason,  perjury,  to.,  in  ihew 
case',  if  the  person  neither  pleaded  bq illy, 
nor  could  be  convicted  by  legal  eTidence, 
it  was  either  in  the  prosecutor'^  or  judgs't 
power  to  put  them  noon  the  ordeal;  and 

Erorided  he  passed  tnrough  this  tMt  no- 
utt,  he  was  dischatged  -  otherwise  ha 
was  put  into  the  hands  of^  justice,  to  be 

Euni^hed  as  the  law  directed,  in  oa«e  be 
ad  been  cast  by  the  ordinary  forms  of 
proBecution,  For  we  are  to  observe,  thai 
this  trial  by  ordeal  was  not  designed  fw 
tbe  punishment  of  those  that  miacanied; 
the  intention  of  it  was  rather  to  clear  the 
truth,  where  it  could  not  be  olhentiw 
discovered,  and  make  way  for  the  eiecu- 
-m  of  the  law. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  this  inonirr; 
the  trial  was  sometimes  made  by  cola, 
sometimes  by  scalding,  water;  somen 
by  ploughshares,  or  bare  of  iron,  healed 
burning  hot :  sometimes  the  acciued 
purged  their  innocence  by  receiving  lb« 
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sacrament;  and  sometimes  by  eating   a 
piece  of  barley  bread  called  the  corsned. 

In  the  trial  by  cold  water,  the  persons 
suspected  were  tnrown  naked  into  a  pond, 
or  river ;  if  ihey  sank  they  were  acquitted, 
but  if  they  floated  upon  the  river  without 
any  swimming  postures  it  was  taken  for 
an  evidence  of  guilt. 

When  scalding  water  was  the  test,  they 
were  to  plunge  their  arm  in  a  tub,  or 
kettle,  to  the  elbow :  if  this  was  done 
without  any  signs  ot  pain,  or  marks  of 
scalding,  the  pere^on  was  discharged;  but 
if  there  was  (he  least  complaint  under  the 
operation,  or  any  scar  or  impression  to  be 
seen,  it  was  taken  for  proof  against  him. 
Slaves,  peasants,  and  people  of  mean  con- 
dition, were  put  upon  this  water  ordeal. 

Persons  of  figure  and  quality  were  gene- 
rally tried  by  the  burning  iron.  This  or- 
deal had  different  circumstances  in  propor- 
tion to  the  crimes  objected.  If  the  person 
was  only  impeached  for  a  single  crime, 
the  iron  was  to  weigh  but  one  pound :  but 
if  he  was  prosecuted  upon  several  articles, 
the  weight  of  the  iron  was  to  increase  pro- 
porlionably ;  and  here  the  person  im- 
peached was  either  to  hold  a  burning  ball 
of  iron  in  his  hand,  and  move  with  i!  to  a 
certain  distance,  or  else  to  walk  barefoot 
upon  heated  ploughshares,  placed  about 
a  yard  from  each  other.  If  after  this  trial 
his  hands  and  feet  were  untouched,  and  he 
discovered  no  signs  of  feeling  any  pain, 
he  was  dischargetl  by  the  court:  but  if 
the  matter  fell  out  otherwise,  he  was  re- 
mitted to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

Before  the  person  accused  was  broucht 
to  the  ordeal,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  his 
innocence,  and  sometimes  receive  the  holy 
eucharist. 

The  Christians  of  this  age  had  a  strong 
reliance  upon  this  way  of  trial,  not  in  the 
least  doubting  but  that  God  would  sus- 
pend the  force  of  nature,  and  clear  the 
truth  by  a  supernatural  interposition.  If 
we  may  believe  the  records  of^ those  times, 
we  shall  find  that  innocent  persons  were 
Srequently  rescued,  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner, perhaps  by  some  skilful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  aware  of  the 
&ct. 

'  To  proceed  to  some  of  the  preliminaries 
of  the  ordeal.  After  the  charge  was 
legally  brought  in,  the  person  impeached 
was  to  spend  three  days  in  fastmg  and 
prayer.  At  the  day  of  the  trial,  which 
was  made  in  the  church,  the  priest  ap- 
pearing in  the  habit  of  his  function,  took 
up  the  iron  which  lay  before  the  altar, 


and  repeating  the  hymn  of  the  Three 
Children,  put  it  into  the  fire.  This  being 
done,  he  proceeded  to  some  forms  of  bene- 
diction over  the  fire  and  iron ;  after  which, 
he  sprinkled  the  iron  with  holy  water,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  :  upon  which  the  per- 
son accused  passed  through  the  test. 

The  ceremony  of  the  scalding  water 
ordeal  was  much  the  same.  But  when 
the  trial  was  to  be  made  by  cold  water, 
the  three  days'  fast,  and  the  other  religious 
circumstances  being  premised,  the  person 
suspected  drank  a  draught  of  holy  water, 
to  which  the  priest  added  an  imprecation 
in  case  he  was  guilty:  then  the  water,  into 
which  the  presumed  criminal  was  to  be 
thrown,  had  a  sort  of  exorcising  form  of 
prayer  said  over  it ;  by  which  the  element 
was,  as  it  were,  conjured  by  the  most 
solemn  expressions  to  detect  the  guilty 
and  discover  the  truth. 

The  bread  called  the  corsned  was  an- 
other way  of  trial.  The  person  prosecuted 
took  an  ounce  of  it  fasting,  or  sometimes 
the  same  quantity  in  cheese,  and  some- 
times the  holy  eucharist  Immediately 
before  this  was  done,  the  priest  read  the 
litany  proper  to  the  occasion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another  prayer,  in  which  he  de- 
sired that  God  would  please  to  bring  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  question  to  light, 
and  that  the  evil  spirits  might  have  no 
power  to  perplex  the  inquiry,  and  prevent 
the  discovery;  that  if  the  person  was 
guilty,  the  morsel  might  stick  in  his  throat 
and  find  no  passage ;  that  his  face  might 
turn  pale,  his  limbs  be  convulsed,  and  an 
horrible  aheration  appear  in  his  whole 
body;  but  if  innocent,  he  desired  that 
which  the  party  received  might  make  its 
way  easily  mto  his  stomach,  and  turn  to 
health  and  nourishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  commonness  of 
this  custom  in  Ensland,  and  other  parts 
of  Christendom,  it  be^an  to  be  disliked  at 
last,  and  fell  several  times  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Church  and  State :  thus  Louis, 
and  Lotharius  his  successor,  emperors  ot 
Germany,  positively  forbade  the  ordeal  by 
cold  water.  The  trial  likewise  by  scalding 
water,  and  burning  iron,  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Stephen  V.  It  is  probable  they 
might  think  it  a  rash  way  of  proceeding, 
and  a  tempting  of  God;  and  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  put  innocence  upon  super- 
natural proof,  and  pronounce  a  man  guilty, 
unless  he  had  a  miracle  to  acquit  him. 
The  first  public  discountenance  from  the 
state  we  meet  with  in  England,  was  in  the 
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third  year  of  Kin^  Henry  III.  Most  of 
the  judges  in  their  circnits  received  an 
order  from  the  kins  and  council  not  to  put 
any  person  upon  the  trial  ordeal,  in  regard 
it  was  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  order  of  the  king  and  council,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  ob- 
serves, mistakes  for  an  act  of  parliament 
It  is  true,  as  that  learned  antiquary  goea 
on  to  say,  at  that  time  of  day,  a  public  re- 
gulation passed  in  council,  and  sealed  with 
me  king's  seal,^  had  the  force  of  a  law.  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  this  prohibition 
does  not  run  to  the  judges  of  all  the  cir- 
cuits; but  it  may  be,  the  rest  of  the 
justices  might  receive  the  same  instruc- 
tions another  way.  And  though  we  meet 
with  no  express  law  afterwards  to  this 
purpose,  yet  this  method  of  trial,  standing 
condemned  by  the  canons,  languished  by 
degrees,  and  at  last  grew  quite  out  of 
practice. 

ORDER.  The  rules  or  laws  of  a  mo- 
nastic institution;  and  afterwards,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  several  monastics 
living  under  the  same  rule  or  order.  Thus 
the  Order  of  Clugni  signifies  literally  the 
new  rule  of  discipline  preteribed  by  Odo 
to  the  Benedictines  already  assembled  in 
the  monastery  of  Clugni;  but  secondarily, 
and  in  the  more  popular  sense,  the  great 
body  of  monastic  institutions,  wherever 
established,  who  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  the  same  rule. 

ORDERS,  HOLY.  (See  Bishw,  CUrgy, 
Deacon,  Ordination^  Presbyterf  Priest.)  It 
is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have 
been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
which  ofRcers  were  evermore  had  in  such 
reverend  estimation,  that  no  man  misht 
presume  to  execute  any  of  them  except  ne 
were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requi- 
site for  the  same;  and  also  by  public 
prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were 
approved  and  admitted  thereunto  by  law- 
ful authority.  And  therefore,  to  the  intent 
that  these  orders  misht  be  continued  and 
reverently  used  and  esteemed,  in  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be 
a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  the  united 
Church  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  suffered 
to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except 
he  be  called,  tried,  examined^  and  admitted 
thereunto,  according  to  the  form  hereafter 
following,  or  hath  had  Jomurhf  tpi$cop(d 
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consecration  or  ordmation. — Pr^ace  to  tki 
English  OrdinaL 

As  it  is  here  said,  in  the  ancient  Church 
these  three  orders  of  ministry,  as  esta- 
blished by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  univer- 
sally prevailed.  But,  besides  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  there  were,  in  most 
of  the  Churches,  other  ecclesiastical  pe^ 
sons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  ministrations  of  religion. 
These  constituted  what  are  called  the 
inferior  orders,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient 
canons  they  have  the  name  of  "  deigy." 

There  is  this  great  difference  between 
the  three  holy  orders  and  the  others,  that 
the  former  are  everywhere  mentioned  as 
those  degrees  of  men  whose  ministrations 
were  known  and  distinguished,  and  with- 
out which  no  Church  was  looked  open  as 
complete;  but  to  show  that  the  inferior 
orders  were  never  thought  to  be  necessair 
in  the  same  degree,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  different  Churches,  or  the  same  Churdi 
in  different  ages,  had  more  or  fewer  of  the 
inferior  orders.  In  some  were  only  nttd" 
ers;  in  others,  subdeaconSj  ezorvtsCf,  and 
acolyths.  The  apostolic  canons  mention 
only  subdeaconSy  readers^  and  singers.  The 
Laodicean  enumerate  these,  and  also  a> 
orcists  and  ostiares.  But  while  there  was 
no  standing  rule  respecting  these  raerdy 
ecclesiastical  orders,  the  three  essential 
grades  of  the  ministry  were  found  in  aJl 
parts  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  following 
are  the  regulations  observed  in  the  various 
dioceses,  as  given  in  Hodgson's  "  Instruc- 
tions." 

Persons  desirous  of  being  admitted  as 
candidates  for  deacon's  orders,  are  recom- 
mended to  make  a  written  application  to 
the  bishop,*  six  months  before  the  time  of 
ordination,  stating  their  age.  college,  aca- 
demical aegree,  and  the  usual  place  of 
their  residence;  together  with  the  names 
of  any  persons  of  respectability  to  whom 
they  are  best  known,  and  to  whom  Uie 
bisnop  may  apply,  if  tie  thinks  fit,  for  fur- 
ther information  concerning  them. 

The  following  six  papers  are  to  be  sent 
by  a  candidate  for  deacon's  orders,  to  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  curacy  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  title  is  situate,  three  weeks 
before  the  day  of  ordination,  or  at  such 
other  time  astne  bishop  shall  appoint;  and 
in  due  time  he  will  be  informed  by  the 

*  As  the  practice  may  not  be  aUke  in  •rery  dio> 
cese,  application  •hoold  be  msttc  by  a  eaadidate  to 
Um  bishop's  ••creutry  ibr  Instraetloas. 
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bishop's  Becratary  wRbn  and  whem  to  ai- 

1.  Letters  leBiimonial  from  his  college; 
and  in  cane  the  candidate  shall  hare  quitted 
college,  he  must  also  present  letters  teaii- 
monisl  for  the  period  ela^d.  since  he 
quilted  college,  in  the  folloning  form, 
signed  by  three  beneficed  clet^men,  and 
countersigned  by  the  birbop  ofihe  diocese 
in  which  iheiT  oeneGceH  are  respectively 
situate,  if  ihey  am  not  beneficed  in  the 
diocese  of  Ihe  bishop  to  nhom  the  candi- 
dftle  applies  for  ordination. 

S.  Form  of  letters  testimonial  for  orders. 

To  the   'Right  Reverend  ,  by  di- 
vine permisaion  Lord  Bishop  of 

[the  huhop  in  tahou  diocat  Iht  cuTocg 
eoafirring  thi  lille  it  tiluaUy 

Whereas  onr  beloved  in  Christ,  A.  B., 

bachelor  of  aits  (or  other  dtgret),  of 

college,  in  the  university  of ,  hath  de- 
clared 10  us  his  intention  of  offering  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  ofGce  of 
B  deacon,  and  for  that  end  hath  requested 
of  us  letters  testimonial  of  his  good  life 
mad  conversation ;  we  therefore,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  testify 
that  the  said  A.  B,  bath  been  personally 

known  to  us  tor  the  fpace  oft  last 

past;  that  we  have  had  opporlunilies  of 
observins  his  conduct;  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  we  verily  believe  (hat 
he  lived  piously,  soberly,  and  honestly; 
nor  hav«  we  at  any  time  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary  thereof;  nor  hath  he  at 
any  time,  as  far  as  we  know  or  believe, 
held,  written,  or  taught  anything  con- 
(nry  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland; 
and  moreover  we  believe  him,  Inour  con- 
•ciences,  to  be,  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  a 
person  worthy  to  be  admitted  lo  the  sacred 
order  of  deacons. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 

subscribed  our  names,  this  day 

of——,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18 — . 

t  C.  D.  rector  of . 

E.  F.  vicar  of . 

G.H.  rector  of . 

[  CounteriigTtatuTi.  ] 

•II  ialotwobKnei]  llial  Ihe  proper  aildreM  lo  an 

aiehlilifaDp  i«.  "To  iha  Mmi  Rc*etFiid .  by 

DiTi<lePn>Tid«iioFlAnl  Archbishop  of ;"  and 

lllB  ItytB  "Uncc"  ■•IDbe  UKdinitlld  of  "l^rd- 
ahip."  Tlie  proper  riiUnn  lo  Ihr  biibon  of  Durham 
ii,  "To  IliK  Big\a  Brvrreud ,  by  AviuB  ProTi- 


leaflht  Collrn  IciliraOMiil! 
II  Uis  plrty  glTing  till     ' 


3.  Form  of  notice  or  "  Si  quis,"  and  of 
the  certificate  of  the  same  having  been 
pabtished  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  the  candidate  usually  resides, 
to  be  presented  by  the  candidate  if 
he  shalJ  have  quitted  college. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  thai  A.  B.,  ba- 
chelor of  arts  {or  other  itptt),  of  ■ 
college,  Oxford  [or  Cambridge],  and  now 
resident  in  this  parish,  intends  to  offer 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy  office  of 
\  a  deacon,  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the 

Lord  Bishop  of *;  and  if  any  person 

knows  any  just  cause  or  impediment  for 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same, 
or  lo  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of . 

We  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  above 
notice  was  publicly  reaa  by  the  under- 
signed C.  D.,  in  the  parish  church  of , 

in  the  county  of ,  daring  die  time  of 

divine  service  on  Sunday  the day  of 

last  [or  instant],  and  no  impediment  was 
allegeil. 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lorb  18 — . 

C.  D.  officiating  minister. 
E.  F.  churchwarden. 

4.  Certificate  from  the  divinity  professor 
in  the  university,  that  Ihe  candidate  has 
duly  attended  his  lectures.  Also  a  certificate 
from  any  other  professor  whose  lectures 
the  candidate  may  have  been  directed  by 
the  bishop  to  attend. 

5.  Certificate  ofthecandidale'sbaptism, 
from  the  register  book  of  the  parish  where 
he  was  baptized,  duly  signed  by  the  offt- 
cialing  minister,  to  shfw  that  he  ha?  com- 
pleted his  age  of  twenty-three  years;  and 
in  case  he  shall  have  attained  that  age,  but 
cannot  produce  a  certificate  of  bisbaplism, 
then  his  father  or  mother,  or  other  compe- 
tent person,  must  make  a  declaration,  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  actual 
time  of  his  birth :  and  here  it  may  be  ne- 

of  the 
Act  to 

enforce  the  due  observance  of  the  canons 
and  rubric  respecting  the  ages  of  persons 
to  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  order  of 
deacon  and  priest,"  it  is  enacted,  that 
thenceforth  no  perwn  shall  be  admitted  a 
deacon  before  be  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  three-and-lwenty  years  complete; 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a 
priest  before  he  shall  have  attained  the 
•Thebiiliop  in  wtaOH  iliaew*  tlia  oaracy  esnliirx 
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age  of  foar-and-twenty  jesLrn  complete ;  shall  be  lawfully  reiffbyed  from  the  same^ 
and  that  if  a  person  shall  be  admitted  a  and  I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  do 
deacon  before  he  shall  have  attained  the  not  fraudulently  gire  this  certificate,  to  en- 
age  of  twenty-three  years  complete,  or  a  title  the  said  A.  B.  to  receive  holy  orders, 
priest  before  he  shall  have  attained  the  but  with  a  real  intention  to  employ  him  in 
ase  of  twenty-four  years  complete,  such  my  said  church,  according  to  what  ia  be* 
admission  shall  be  void  in  law ;  and  the  fore  expressed." 

person  so  admitted  shall  be  incapable  of  Witness  my  hand  this           day  of—, 

holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18^. 

6.  The  form  of  a  nomination  to  serve  as  iSignature  and  addre»  of]         C.  D. 

a  title  for  orders,  if  the  incumbent  is  j^^^^^^  [^^  j,  ^^  alike  foot  of  thi 

non-resident.  Nomination.] 

To  the  Right  Reverend  ,  Lord  ^^  ^^^  before-named  C.  D.  and  A.  B., 

Uisnop  01 .  ^^  declare  to  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of , 

These  are  to  certify  your  lordship,  that  as  follows;  namely,  I  the  said  C.  D.  do 

1,  C.  D.,  rector  [or  vicar,  &c.]  of ^  in  declare  that  I  bona  fide  intend  to  pay,  and 

the   county  of ,  and  your  lordship^s  I  the  said  A.  B.  do  declare  that  I  bonafiit 

diocese  of ,  do  hereby  nominate  A.  B.  intend  to  receive  the  whole  actual  stipend 

bachelor  of  arts  (or  o/A«r  (/cgT««),  of  —  mentioned  in   the   foregoing  nominatioa 

college,   in  the  university   of ,  to  and  statement,  without  any  abatement  in 

perform  the  office  of  curate  in  my  church  respect  of  rent  or  consideration  for  the  nse 

of aforesaid  ;  and  do  promise  to  allow  of  the  glebe-house,  garden,  and  offices 

him  the  vearly  stipend  of pounds,  to  thereby  agreed  to  be  assigned,  and  with- 

be  paid  by  equal  quarterly  payments  [as  out  any  other  deduction   or   reservation 

to  amount  of  stipend^  see  title  "  Stipends  pay-  whatsoever. 

able  to  Curates"]  J  with  the  surplice  fees.  Witness  our  hands  this ——day  of , 

amounting  on  an  average  to pounds  is— . 

per  annum  {if  they  are  intended  to  be  allowed),  [Signaturte  <f]     C.  D. 

and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house,  garden.  A.  B, 
and  offices,  which  he  is  to  occupy  {if  that 

be  the  foci ;  if  not,  state  the  reason,  and  name  6.  (a)  The  form  of  nomination  to  serve 

wheie  and  what  distance*  from  the  church  the  as  a  title  for  orders,  if  the  incumbent 

curate  purposes  to  reside) ;  and  I  do  hereby  is  resident, 

state  to  your  lordship,  that  the  said  A.  B.  -,.                  -               xt      ^          r 

does  not  intend  to  serve  as  curate  in  any  ,,  ^^^  »f"™®   ^^'™  .**,,?•  ^'  ^  ^"i  " 

other  parish,  nor  to  officiate  in  any  other  "quarterly  payments;"  Oien  proceed  as 

church  or  chapel  {if  such  be  the  fact,  other-  \''^^?'Z' '^^'l^u    ^"".^^l^^J  state  to  yonr 

wise  state  the  real  fact):  that  the  net  annual  lordship,  that  the  said  A.  B.  intends  to  re- 

value  of  my  said  benefice,  esUmaled  ac-  ?;^®.?"  !^®  ^^»^  P"/«^J  >?  ^i  j*^"?^  [^^ 

cording  to  the  act  of  parliament  1  &  2  Vic-  *^^  ^j^t^on,  so  as  clearly  to  ulen^U]-  dis- 

toria,c  106,secls.8andl0,is pounds,  tf»t  from   my  church  —  mile  [/A.B., 

and  the  population  thereof,  according  to  ^f^  """f  'f'""^,  '^  f^f  '"]  [^  P^^^  ^ 

the  latest  returns  of  population  made  under  ^j?  ^  ^'  ^j!^'^'  ^  f  ^  he  intends  to  reside  and tis 

the  authority  of  parliament,  is .  That  ^"'?,^^  Z'*^'"  ^^?  said  church]  ;  that  the  said 

there  is  only  one  church  belonging  to  my  ^'  ^-  {^^^  °^!  1"^^"^  ^^  ^2'®:  »*  .^"^^®» 

said  benefice  {if  there  be  anot}5r  diurch  or  *"/  ^^^^^  parish,  nor  to  officiate  in  any 

chapel,  state  the  fact) ;  and  that  I  was  admit-  ^),^®^  church  or  chapel  [i/  such  be  the  fact, 

ted  to  the  said  benefice  on  the day  of  ^^^^^^  ^tate  the  real  fact]  ;   and    I  do 

18— .t    "And  I  do  hereby  promise  ^'^'f^J   P^^?^^   and   en-age    with  your 

and  engage  with  your  lordship  and  the  ^^"t^"^:^?' f""^  ^?,  ""^  t*'*  '^  same  form  as 

said  A.  B.,  that  I  will  continue  to  employ  ^%^.\^^  ^^      u^*   ^  i.- 

the  said  A.  B.  in  the  office  of  curate  in  my  Witness  my  hand  this day  of , 

said  church,  until  he  shall  be  otherwise  >^'      <           j    jj         ^-i     4-.  r. 

provided  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  [Signature  and  address  of]     C.  D. 

unless,  for  any  fault  by  him  committed,  he  mi     j     1      .•      .    1.        .              .     r 

'           "^            '                           '  The  declaration  to  be  wntten  at  the  foot 

♦  seeTOth  pect.  ofi&2  Victoria,  c.  106.  of  the  nomination,  is  to  be  in  the  same 

t  The  concluding  pan  of Ihc  nomination,  witbin  in-  fnrm  oa  M^    R    art  for  oa  tKa   «v/x«v1    «  e»«tA. 

verted  comman.  it  not  to  be  used,  except  ik  the  nomi-  ^°""  ^  ^°-  ^»  ??  1*'  ^  *^®   Word  "  State- 

jiuiion  to  eerre  ae  a  title  for  orders.  ment,''  alter  woich  proceed  as  follows:— 
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**  Without  any  deduction  or  reservation  candidate  for  priest's  orders  to  the  bishop, 

whatsoever."  three  weeks  before  the  day  of  ordination. 

Witness  our  hands  this day  of ,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  bishop  shall 

18 — .  appoint,  and  in  due  time  he  will  be  in- 

[Signatures  of]     C.  D.  formed  by  the  bishop's  secretary  when  and 

A.  B.  where  to  attend  for  examination. 

Where  a  candidate  applies  for  priest's 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  follow-  orders  to  the  same  bishop  who  ordained 

ing  declaration  is  to  be  subscribed  previous  him  deacon,  the  papers  1  and  2  only  are 

to  ordination,  in  the  bishop's  presence,  by  required, 

all  persons  who  are  to  be  ordained: —  1.  Letters  testimonial  of  his  sound  doc- 

I,  A.  B.,  do  willingly,   and   from    my  trine,  good  life,  and  behavior,  for  the  lime 

heart,  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  elapsed  since  he  was  ordained  deacon, 

of  religion  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng-  signed  by  three  beneficed  cleigymen,  and 

land  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  three  articles  countersigned  by  the  bishop  ofthe  diocese 

in  the  thirty-sixth  canon;  and  to  all  things  >?  which  their  benefices  are  respectively 

therein  contained.  situate,  if  not  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of 

XT  »     n^u    r  II      •               L      1-  ^^®  bishop  to  whom  the  candidate  applies 

N.  B.—The  foUowmg  are  the  three  ar-  for  ordination.    (See  Form  of  TestmoniaL 

tides  referred  to :  in    Instntdians   as    to    Deacon's    Orders, 

1.  That  the  Queen's  majesty,  under  -^^*  ^O 

God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  2.  Notice,  or  "  Si  quis,"  and  certificate 

realm,  and  of  all  other  her   highness's  <>/  the   publication    thereof.     (See   Form 

donriinions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  thereof,  m  the  Instrudwns  as  to  Deacon's 

spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  Orders,  No.  3.) 

as  temporal;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  I"  case  the  candidate   was    ordained 

person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  «eacon  by  the  bishop  of  another  diocese, 

ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  su-  "«  raust  not  only  produce  the  papers  Nos. 

periority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ec-  ^  ^^^  2,  but  also  the  following  papers, 

clesiasticai  or  spiritual,  within  her  majes-  N^^*  ?>  ^i  ^"^  ^• 

ty's  said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries.  ^s  it  is  not  common  for  a  deacon  to  be 

2.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ordained  priest  by  any  other  than  the 
and  of  ordering  of  bishops,  priests,  and  bishop  who  admitted  him  to  deacon's  or- 
deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  ^ers,  a  candidate  applying  to  the  bishop  of 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  law-  another  diocese  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
fully  so  be  used;  and  that  he  himself  will  state  to  him  the  particular  circumstances 
use  the  form  in  said  book  prescribed,  in  which  occasion  the  application,  the  curacy 
public  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sa-  which  he  served,  and  for  what  period, 
craments,  and  none  other.  3.  Letters  of  deacon's  orders. 

3.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  articles  f  k      * 

of  religion,  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  *•  ^  certificate  of  baptism, 
and  bishopsofboth  provinces  and  the  whole  5.  Nomination,  if  not  already  licensed, 
clergy,  in  the  convocation,  holden  at  Lon-  _,                    ...             ,       , 
don,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  ^®  *^'"«  subscriptions  and  oaths  are 
five  hundred  sixty  and  two;  and  that  he  "^5^®  ^"^  *^^®"  by  candidates  for  priest's 
acknowledges  all  and  every  the  articles  ^^^®^>  *»  ^X  candidates  for  deacon's  or- 
therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine  I?;. ,             .      /•     •      t»                  t»  i 
and  thirty,  besides  the  raUfication,  to  be  ^^^^^  ""^^P^^^  to  foreign  Protestants,  Pal- 
agreeable  to  the  word  Gob.  ^^'  observes :    We  are  not  bound  to  con- 
^  demn  Presbyterian  orders  in  every  case : 
Oaths  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  to  be  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  ministers 
ordained,  at  the  twie  of  Ordination.  by  the  Protestants  in  Germany  during  the 

Reformation,  was  mos^t  probably  invalid; 

THE.  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE.  ^ud  yet,  Considering  their  difficulties,  the 

THE  OATH  OF  SUPREMACY.  ^act  of  their  appeal  to  a  general  council, 

y   ,      ..            ^    n  '   si    r\  1      m  their    expectation    of   reunion   with    the 

Instriictums  as  to  Pnest  s  Orders.*  Church,  and  therefore  the  impossibility  of 

The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  by  a  establishing  a  rival  hierarchy,  I  think  we  are 

•  It  i»  not  u.ual  to  confer  pric.t'.  order.,  liU  the  "?*  ^^P"^  ^^  condemn  their  appointments 

e»udidat«  has  boen  a  deaeon  one  whole  year.  of  ministers,  88  many  learned  and  ortnoaox 
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writers  have  done;  who,  howevef,  seem 
not  to  have  observed  the  peculiarities  of 
their  position,  and  to  have  supposed  that 
they  were  at  once  definitely  separated 
from  the  Roman  Churches.  Certain  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  then,  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  Presbyterian  ordinations, 
may  exist  without  any  material  inconve- 
nience. 

That  ordinations  by  mere  presbyters  are 
(however  excusable  under  circumstances  of 
great  difRculty),  in  fact,  ufuitUhorized  and 
invalidj  is  the  more  usual  sentiment  of 
theolo«;ians,  and  is  most  accordant  with 
Scripture,  and  with  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  general,  and  of  our 
churches  in  particular,  which  do  not  recog- 
nise any  such  ordinations. 

fThe  following  are  the  Testimonials  re- 
quired by  the  American  Church  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  to  be  ordained,  as 
contained  in  Canon  XV.  of  1832. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  ordained 
deacon  or  priest  iu  this  Church,  unless  he 
exhibit  to  the  bishop  the  following  testi- 
monials from  the  standing  committee  of 
the  diocese  for  which  he  is  to  be  ordained, 
which  recommendation  shall  be  signed 
by  the  names  of  a  majority  of  all  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  being  duly  con- 
vened, and  shall  be  in  the  following 
words : 

•*  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  writ- 
ten, testify  that  A.  B.  hath  laid  before  us 
satisfactory  testimonials,  that  for  the  space 
of  three  years  last  past,  he  hath  lived 
piously,  soberly,  and  honestly ;  and  hath 
not  written,  taught,  or  held  anything  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and  more- 
over, we   think  him  a   person  worthy  to 

be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order  of . 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 

our  hands,  this day  of ,  in   the 

year  of  our  Lord ." 

Section  2.  But  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee shall  proceed  to  recommend  any 
candidate,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  bishop,  such 
candidate  shall  produce  from  the  minister 
and  vestry  of  the  parish  where  he  resides, 
or  from  the  vestry  alone,  if  the  parish  be 
vacant,  or  if  there  be  no  vestry,  from  at 
least  twelve  respectable  persons  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  testimonials 
of  his  piety,  good  morals,  and  orderly 
conduct,  in  the  following  form : 

**  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  writ- 
ten, do  testify,  from  evidence  satisfactory 
to  us.  that  A.  B.,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  last  past,  hath  lived  piously,  soberly, 


and  honestly ;  and  hath  not,  so  fiu*  as  we 
know  or  believe,  written,  taught,  or  held 
anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch; 
and  moreover,  we  think  him  a  penoa 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order 

of .    In  witness  whereof,   we  have 

hereunto  set  our  hands,  this day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, ." 

He  shall  also  lay  before  the  standing 
committee,  testimonials,  signed  by  at  leaM 
one  respectable  presbyter  of  the  Protract 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  following  form : 

*'  I  do  certify  that  A.  B.,  for  the  space  of 
three  years  last  past,  hath  lived  pioo^, 
soberly,  and  honestly ;  and  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  know  or  believe,  written,  taught,  or 
held  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  moreover,  I  think  him  a 
person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred 

order  of .  This  testimonial  is  founded 

on  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  aaid 
A.  B.  for  one  year  last  past,  and  for  the 
residue  of  the  said  time  upon  evidence 
that  is  satisfactory  to  me.  In  witoew 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto   set  my  hand, 

this day  of ,  iu  the  year  of  our 

Lord  — 


r; 


Section  3.  But  in  case  a  candidate,  from 
some  peculiar  circumstances  not  affecting 
his  pious  or  moral  character,  should  bo 
unable  to  procure  testimonials  from  the 
minister  and  testry  of  the  parish  where 
he  resides,  the  standing  committee  may 
accept  testimonials  of  the  purport  above 
stated,  from  at  least  twelve  respectable 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  from  at  least  one  respectable 
Presbyter  of  the  said  Church,  who  has 
been  personally  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate for  at  least  one  year. 

Section  4.  Every  candidate  for  holy  or- 
ders, who  may  be  recommended  by  the 
standing  committee  of  any  Church  desti- 
tute of  a  bishop,  if  he  have  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  three  years  laM 
past  within  the  diocese  of  any  bishop, 
shall  apply  to  such  bishop  for  ordination. 
And  such  candidate  shall  produce  the 
usual  testimonials;  as  well  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese  in  which  he  has  re- 
sided, as  from  the  committee  of  the 
Church  in  the  diocese  for  which  he  is  to 
be  ordained. 

Section  5.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  priest's  orders,  who  has  been  ordained 
a  deacon  within  three  years  preceding, 
the  testimonials  above  prescribed  may  he 
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so  altered  as  to  extend  to  duch  portion 
only  of  the  three  years  preceding  his  ap* 
plication  for  priest's  orders  as  have  elapsed 
since  his  ordination  as  a  deacon  ]  and  the 
standing  committee  shall  allow  the  testi- 
monials so  altered  the  same  effect  as  if  in 
the  form  prescribed,  and  shall  sign  their 
own  testimonials  in  such  altered  form, 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  in  the  form 
above  prescribed,  unless  some  circum- 
stance shall  have  occurred  that  tends  to 
invalidate  the  force  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  candidate  was  ordained  deacon. 

By  the  18th  canon  of  1832,  <<  A  candi- 
date for  priest's  orders  shall,  before  his 
ordination,  be  required  to  undergo  an  exa- 
mination, in  the  presence  of  me  bishop 
and  two  or  three  presbyters,  to  be  named 
by  him,  on  any  leading  studies  prescribed 
by  the  House  of  Bishops." 

By  the  8th  canon  of  1832,  <^  Deacon's 
orders  shall  not  be  conferred  on  any  person 
until  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  old, 
nor  priest's  orders  on  any  one  until  he 
shall  be  twenty-four  years  old.  And  no 
deacon  shall  be  ordained  priest,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  a  deacon  one  year,  ex- 
cept for  reasonable  causes  it  shall  other- 
wise seem  good  unto  the  bishop.  No 
man  shall  be  consecrated  a  bishop  of  this 
Church  until  he  shall  be  thirty  years  old." 

ORDERS  OF  MONKS.  The  several 
orders  of  monks  are  distinguished  in  this 
manner  by  their  habits.  The  White  Friars, 
are  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St 
Augustine.  Gray  Friars  are  Cistercian 
monks,  who  changed  their  black  habit  into 
a  gray  one.  The  Black  Friars  are  Bene- 
dictines. 

ORDINAL.  The  ordinal  is  that  book 
which  contains  the  forms  observed  in  the 
Church  for  making,  ordaining,  and  conse- 
crating bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In 
the  liturgy  established  in  the  second  year 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  there  was  also  a  form 
of  consecrating  and  ordaining  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  not  much  differing 
from  the  present  form.  Afterwards,  by 
the  3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10,  it  was  en- 
acted that  all  books  heretofore  used  for  the 
service  of  the  Church,  other  than  such  as 
shall  be  set  forth  by  the  king's  majesty, 
shall  be  clearly  abolished  (s.  1).  And  by 
the  5  &  6  Edward  Vl.  c.  1,  it  is  thus 
enacted :  The  king,  with  the  assent  of  the 
lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  has  an- 
nexed the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  this 
present  statute,  adding  also  a  form  and 
manner  of  making  and  consecrating  of 
archbishops,  bishops,,  priests,'and  deacons. 


to  be  of  like  force  and  authority  as  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And,  bv  Art. 
36 :  "  The  book  of  consecrations  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  ordering  of  priests 
and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  tne  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  at  the  same 
time  by  authority  of  parliament,  doth  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  such  consecra- 
tion and  ordering;  neither  hath  it  any- 
thing that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  book,  since  the  second  year 
of  the  forenamed  King  Edward  unto  this 
time,  or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or 
ordered  according  to  the  same  rites,  we 
declare  all  such  to  be  rightly  ordered,  and 
lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered."  And 
by  Canon  8 :  "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  or 
teach,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  making 
and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, containeth  anything  that  is  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God;  or  that  they  who 
are  made  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
that  form,  are  not  lawfully  made,  nor  ought 
to  be  accounted  either  by  themselves  or 
others  to  be  truly  either  bishops,  priests, 
or  deacons,  until  they  have  some  other 
calling  to  those  divine  offices,  let  him  be 
excommunicated,  ipso  facto ^  not  to  be  re- 
stored until  he  repent  and  publicly  revoke 
such  his  wicked  errors." 

The  form  in  which  orders  are  conferred 
in  our  Church,  is  this:  "The  bishop,  wiih 
the  priests  present,  shall  lay  their  hands 
severally  upon  the  head  of  every  one  that 
receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood ;  the  re- 
ceivers humbly  kneeling,  and  the  bishop 
saying.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
omce  and  work  of  a  priest,  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  im- 
position of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained. 
And  be  thou  a  faithful  (fispenser  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  sacraments : 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holt  Ghost."  In  the  office  for 
the  ordering  of  deacons,  the  bishop  lays  on 
his  hands,  but  does  not  use  the  words, 
**  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.,  or  grant 
authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins.  In  the 
office  for  the  consecration  of  bishops^,  the 
form  is  thus:  Then  the  archbishop  and 
bishop  present  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  elected  bishop,  kneeling 
before  them  on  his  knees,  the  archbishop 
saying.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
omce  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
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laying  on  of  our  hands,  in  the  name  of  the 
Fatuer,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt 
GiiosT.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou 
stir  up  the  ^race  of  God  which  is  given  thee 
BY  the  imposition  of  our  hands ,  for  God  hath 
not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
and  love  and  soberness. 

Several  Protestant  dissenting  communi- 
ties have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  lay 
on  hands  when  a  person  is  elected  to  the 
dissenting  ministry ;  but  none,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  have  ever  assumed  the  solemn 
office  of  thus  conferring  the  grace  of  God 
by  the  imposition  of  human  hands,  which 
would  clearly  be  blasphemous,  except 
there  existed  a  commission  from  God  to  uo 
so,  which  commission,  without  the  aposto- 
lical succession,  cannot  be  proved,  unless 
by  miracle.  This  form  has  given  great  of- 
fence to  many  conscientious  ultra-Protes- 
tants. Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to 
explain  the  words  away ;  but  such  expla- 
nations have  been  seldom  found  satisfac- 
tory, except  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
be  saiisfied.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  to  be 
understood  simply,  clearly,  unequivocally, 
to  express  that  the  grace  of  God  is  given 
by  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands; 
and  that  if  we  speak  of  this  as  superstitious 
or  ungodly,  we  are,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  36th  Article  ani  the  8th  Canon,  under 
the  anathema  of  our  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  comfort  is  indescribably 
great  to  those  who  believe  that  grace  minis- 
terial is  thus  conveyed  in  attending  the 
ministry  of  the  Church;  the  efficacy  of  the 
ministrations  of  whose  ministers  depends 
not  on  the  merit  or  talent  of  the  indivi- 
dual, but  on  the  grace  of  God,  of  which 
he  is  the  authorized,  though  unworthy, 
dispenser. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Rites  ordained  by  God  to  be  means  of 
grace,  such  as  1  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19);  2.  The  Lord's  supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26.  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  &c.J  :  3.  Preaching 
and  reading  the  word  (Mark,  xvi.  15, 
Rom.  X.  15) ;  4.  Hearing  the  gospel  (Mark, 
iv.  24.  Rom.  x.  17) ;  5.  Public  and  pri- 
vate prayer  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 19.  Matt.  vi.  6. 
Psalm  V.  1,7);  6.  Singing  of  psalms  (Col. 
iii.  16.  Eph.  V.  19);  7.  tasting  (Matt.  ix. 
15.  Joel.ii.  12);  8.  Solemn  thanksgiving 
(Psalm  ix.  14.     1  Thess.  v.  18.)    See  Rites. 

ORDINARY.  The  person  who  has  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  as  of  course  and 
of  common  right,  in  opposition  to  persons 
who  are  extraordinarily  .appointed.  In 
some  acts  of  parliament  we  find  the  bishop 
called  ordinary,  and  so  he  is  taken  at  the 


common  law,  as  having  ordinary  jurisdic^ 
tion  in  causes  ecclesiastical ;  albeit,  in  a 
more  general  acceptation,  the  word  ordi- 
nary signifies  any  judge  authorized  to  take 
cognisance  of  causes  in  his  own  proper 
rignt,  as  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  not  by 
way  of  deputation  or  delegation. 

ORDINATION.      (See   Orders,)     The 
apostles  appointed  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  to  be  the  standing  guides  and 
governors  of  the  Church;  and   becauss 
tnere  should  be  a  succession  of  them  con- 
tinued in  all  ages,  for  the  peace  and  pre- 
servation of  those  churches  which  tnej 
had  planted,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  power  lodged  some- 
where, to  set  apart  some  distinct  orders  of 
men  to  those  public  ofRces,  and  this  if 
called  ordination.    Many  dissenting  sects 
hold  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  sach 
a  power,  but  they  dispute  where  it  is. 
Some  affirm  that  a  mau  on^ht  not  to  take 
upon  him  the  ministry  without  a  lawful 
call,  which  is  ver^  true.    They  likewise 
agree  that  ordination   ought   to  be  con- 
tinued, and  they  define  it  to  be  a  solema 
setting  apart  of'^  some  person  to  a  church 
ofRce ;  but  they  say  it  is  only  to  be  done 
by  preaching  presbyters,  and  that  those 
who  are  not  set  apart  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  have  no  power  to 
join  in  setting  apart  others  for  that  put- 
pose;   and  this  form  of   ordination  was 
proposed  to  the  parliament,  in   the  year 
1643,  by  an  assembly  of  those  persons,  in 
order  to  be  ratified.    There  are  another 
sort  of  people  who  hold  that  where  there 
are  no  such  preaching  presbyters,  in  such 
case,  other  persons,  sufRciently  qualified 
and  approved  for  their  cifts  and  graces  by 
other  ministers,  being  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  set   apart  fop  the   ministry,  by 
prayer  and  fasting  in  the  congregation, 
may  exercise  that  office,   so  that  some 
place  the  power  of  ordination  in  simple 
presbyters,  and  others  in  the  people.  There 
are  others  who  maintain  that  oraination  is 
not  to  be  justified  b^  Scripture,  and  that 
the   word  itself  signifies  a  lifting  up  of 
hands,  and  is  used  in  Scripture  for  giving 
a  vote,  which  in  all  popular  assemblies  is 
customary  even  at  this  day :  from  whence 
they  infer  that  the  Christian  churches  were 
at  first   democratical,  that  is,   the  whole 
congregation  chose  their  pastor ;  and  that 
by  virtue  of  such  choice  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  any  peculiar  jurisdiction  distinct 
from  others,  but  he  was  only  approved  by 
the  congregation    for  his  parts,  and  ap- 
I  pointed  to  mstruct  the  people,  to  visit  the 
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sick,  and  to  perform  all  other  ofRces  of  a 
minister^  andf  at  other  times  he  followed 
his  trade  ;  and  that  the  Christians  in  those 
days  had  no  notion  how  a  pastor  could 
pretend  to  any  succession  to  qualify  him 
lor  the  ministry,  for  that  the  pretence  of 
dispensing  divine  things  by  a  mere  human 
constitution,  was  such  an  absurdity  that  it 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  reason. 

This  and  many  more  such  calumnies 
were  cast  on  ordmation,  and  (he  bishops 
themselves  were  called  ordination  mon- 
gers; but  it  was  by  those  who  alleged 
that  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  good  and  orderly  government  of 
the  world,  had  been  much  better  provided 
for  without  any  clergy.  But  we  will  show 
from  Scripture,  from  antiquity,  and  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  fathers, 
that  bishops  had,  and  ought  to  have,  the 
power  of  ordination. 

When  our  Saviour  established  the 
Christian  Church,  he  made  his  apostles 
governors  thereof,  and  vested  them  with 
a  power  to  ordain  others  to  the  ministry ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  ordained  the  seven 
deacons,  and  consecrated  St.  James  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  he  ordained  presbjrters 
of  that  church.  That  Timothy,  as  soon  as 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Ephesus,  by  the 

freat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not 
efore,  had  this  power  of  ordination,  is 
allowed  by  St.  Chrysostom  himself,  who 
magnified  the  power  of  presbyters  more 
than  any  of  the  fathers ;  and  he  proves  it 
thus,  viz.,  because  St.  Paul  gave  Timothy 
a  caution^  not  to  admit  an)r  one  rashly  to 
an  ecclesiastical  office.  It  is  true  he  like- 
wise bid  him  not  to  despise  the  gift  which 
was  ^ven  to  him  by  prophecy,  with  laying 
CD  of  the  hands  of  the  company  of  elders ; 
but  he  could  not  mean  by  those  words  an 
assembly  of  ordinary  presbyters,  for  as 
Buch  they  could  not  have  conferred  any 
extraordinary  commission,  especially  upon 
Timothy,  because  he  was,  at  that  very 
time,  a  bishop,  and  ordained  by  St.  Paul 
himself.  He  nad  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
presbyters  of  Asia;  for  he  had  power 
ffiven  him  by  that  apostle,  to  inquire  into 
their  conversation  and  abilities,  and  then 
to  admit  them  into  that  holy  office,  if  he 
found  them  qualified,  and  not  otherwise. 
Titus  had  the  same  power  throughout  that 
populous  island  of  Crete :  and  these  things 
are  so  plain,  that  they  must  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  who  deny  the 
power  of  ordination  to  be  originally  an 
bishops,  and  therefore  they  have  invented 
a  senseless    objection,  viz.,  that  though 


Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior  to  pres- 
byters, yet  their  power  was  but  temporary ; 
for  they  were  chosen  by  the  apostles  at 
that  time,  upon  a  particular  occasion,  to 
preside  in  the  assemblies  of  presbyters,  to 
moderate  the  affairs  of  those  churches, 
which  power  was  to  determine  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  commission.  But  this 
cannot  be  proved  by  history,  or  any  re- 
cords. It  is  a  mere  invention,  contrived 
to  make  a  party  between  those  two  distinct 
orders  of  men ;  and  it  can  have  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture,  from  the  promiscuous  use 
of  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter:  for 
though  it  is  true  that  the  last  is  used  to 
show  the  humility  of  a  bishop,  yet  it  is 
as  true  that  the  word  apostle  is  likewise 
used  to  show  his  superiority.  So  that,  in 
the  primitive  times,  bishops  ordained  as 
bishops,  and  not  as  presbyters ;  for  in  those 
days,  as  it  has  been  already  observed, 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  accountea 
distinct  in  order,  whatever  has  of  late  years 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary.  Therefore, 
the  objection  that  a  bishop  and  presbyter 
were  neither  distinct  in  order  or  ofnce, 
that  though  the  apostles,  and  those  who 
immediately  succeeded  them,  exercised  a 
large  iurisdiction,  yet  it  was  granted  to 
them  by  our  Saviour,  as  they  were 
apostles^  and  did  in  no  wise  concern  their 
successors,  to  whom  he  gave  no  such 
authority,  nor  any  manner  of  superiority 
over  their  fellow  presbyters.  These,  and 
such  like,  are  doctrines  which  neitheragree 
with  the  Scripture,  nor  with  the  fathers : 
they  are  contrary  to  the  plain  and  constant 
usage  in  the  Church  for  1600  years,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  all  Christian  churches 
were  governed  by  bishops. 

By  the  31st  canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  ordained :  ^*  Forasmuch  as 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  led  by 
the  example  of  the  apostles,  appointed 
prayers  and  fasts  to  be  used  at  the  solemn 
ordaining  of  ministers,  and  to  that  purpose 
allotted  certain  times,  in  which  only  sacred 
orders  might  be  given  and  conferred,  we, 
following  their  holy  and  religious  example, 
do  constitute  and  decree,  that  no  deacons 
or  ministers  be  made  and  ordained,  but 
only  on  Sundays  immediately  following 
jejunia  qwduor  temporumj  commonly  called 
Ember  Weeks,  appointed  in  ancient  time 
for  prayer  and  fasting  (purposely  for  this 
cause  at  the  first  institution),  and  so  con- 
tinued at  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.'^     (See  Ember  Days.^ 

[The  service  for  the  oraination  of  dea- 
cons and  priests  in  our  Church  is,  with 
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some  trifling  exceptions,  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  ordinal.  The  '^  times 
of  ordination ''  are  thus  specified  by  canon 
20,  of  1832.  Agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  the  stated  times 
of  Ordination  shall  be  on  the  Sundays  fol- 
lowing the  Ember  Weeks,  viz. :  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Feast  of  Trinitv,  and 
the  Sundays  after  the  Wednesdays  follow- 
ing the  14th  day  of  September,  and  the 
13th  of  Decemoer.  Occasional  ordina- 
tions may  be  held  at  such  other  times  as 
the  bishop  shall  appoint.] 

ORGAN.  An  instrument  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of 
stops  touched  by  the  hand.  There  is  an 
epigram  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  which 
describes  an  organ  exactly:  an  organ  is 
spoken  of  by  Cassidorus,  a.  d.  514,  and 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 
Bellarmine  says,  that  this  instrument  was 
first  used  in  churches,  a.  d.  660;  Cardinal 
Cajetan  says,  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  sives  this  as  a 
reason  why  it  is  not  used  in  the  •  pope's 
chapel.  Hospinian,  an  ultra-Protestant, 
writer,  contends  against  the  use  of  the 
organ,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiv.)  So  strongly  prejudiced  were  other 
writers  of  the  ultra-Protestant  school 
against  organs,  that  Newte,  in  his  preface 
to  Dodwell  on  Music,  after  mentioning  the 
report  of  Balseus,  that  organs  were  intro- 
duced in  the  year  660,  adds  "  or  rather 
that  it  may  not  want  the  mark  of  the  beast 
of  the  Revelation,  as  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  say,  666."  According  to 
Hospinian,  it  was  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sextus  IV.  that  pedals  were  introduced. 
Bingham  quotes  a  passage  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  to  show  tHat  instrumental  music 
was  not  considered  canonical  in  his  time, 
A.  D.  1250;  but  when  we  consider  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  above,  it  seems  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  only  have  been 
alluding  to  a  local  custom;  certainly  Ger- 
vas,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  1210, 
mentions  that  organs  were  introduced  100 
years  before  his  time;  and  Dr.  Burney 
mentions  a  missal  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  among  the  Barbarini  MSS.  at 
Rome,  where  an  organ  is  alluded  to.  The 
first  organ  seen  in  the  W^est  was  that  sent 
to  King  Pepin,  a.  d.  757. 

We  have  shown  above,  that  organs  were 
used  before  that  time  in  the  East.  The 
Question  here  is,  When  were  they  intro- 
duced into  the  Church?  and  we  should 
venture  to  conjecture  that  they  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  in  the  tenth  cen- 


tury, and  were  grudaally  improred  until 
they  arrived  at  their  present  perfection. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  oigms 
were  considered  as  among  the  Tilest  rem- 
nants of  Popery,  by  all  the  more  enthusi- 
astic partisans  of  Protestantism.  And  by 
those  who  carried  oat  the  principles  of 
ultra-Protestantism  to  their  legitimate  ex- 
tent at  the  Great  Ret>eliion,  organs  were  so 
generally  demolished,  that  scarcely  an  in- 
strument of  the  kind  could  be  foQnd  in 
England  at  the  Restoration ;  and  foreignen 
were  brought  over  to  play  on  those  whidi 
were  then  erected.  It  is  satisfiEictoiy  to 
see  such  prejudices  wearing  away. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.  ''  Original  sin  standeth 
not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as  the  Pe- 
lagians do  vainly  talk)  ;  but  it  is  the  fault 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  erery  min 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  off- 
spring of  Adam ;  whereby  man  is  rery  fir 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is 
of  his  own  nature  inclmed  to  evil,  so  that 
the  fiesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the 
spirit ;  and  therefore  in  e^ery  person  \>ora 
into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath 
and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are 
regenerated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
called  in  the  Greek,  vhronema  sarkos,  which 
some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some  sen- 
suality, some  the  afi^ections,  some  the  de- 
sire of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God.  And  although  there  is  no  con- 
demnation for  them  that  believe,  and  are 
baptized  ^'  [renatiSj  i.  e.  bora  a^in,  is  the 
word  used  m  the  Latin  copy] ,  '•'  yet  the 
apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  otsin.'' — 
Article  ix.  This  article  was  intended  to 
oppose  the  notion  of  the  School  diviops, 
who  maintained  (hat  the  infection  of  oar 
nature  is  not  a  mental,  but  a  mere  corpo- 
real taint;  that  the  body  alone  receives 
and  transmits  the  contagion,  while  the 
soul  proceeds,  in  all  cases,  immaculate 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Original 
sin  they  directly  opposed  to  original  righte- 
ousness, and  this  they  considered,  not  as 
something  connatural  with  man,  but  as  a 
superinduced  habit,  or  adventitious  orna- 
ment, the  removal  of  which  could  not 
prove  detrimental  to  the  native  powers  of 
the  mind.  Thus  the  School  divines  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  our  articles,  that 
the  lapse  of  Adam  conveys  to  us  solely 
imputed  guilt,  the  corporeal  infection  which 
they  admitted  not  being  sin  itself,  but  the 
subject  matter;  not  peccatum^  but  foma 
peccati.    The  Lutherans  taught  that  origi- 
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nal  sin  is  a  corruption  of  our  nature  in  'a 
general  sense,  the  depravation  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  and  the  corporeal  appetites. 
The  Calviuists  maintain  that  lust  and  con- 
cupiscence are  truly  and  properly  sin. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  not  only  made  him  liable  to  death, 
but  that  it  also  changed  the  upright  nature 
in  which  he  was  originally  formed,  into 
one  that  was  prone  to  wickedness;  and 
that  this  liability  to  death,  and  propensity 
to  sin,  were  entailed  from  him  upon  the 
whole  race  of  mankind :  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned."  (Rom.  v.  12.)  '^  As 
bv  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so,  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free-gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.*' 
(ver.  18.)  ''By  one  man's  disobedience 
niany  were  made  sinners.*'  (ver.  19.) 
'-  Through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be 
dead."  (ver.  15.)  "By  one  man's  of- 
fence death  reigned  by  one."  (ver.  17.^ 
*'  By  man  came  death."  (1  Cor.  xv.  21.; 
"In  Adam  all  die."  (ver.  22.)  "The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
bis  youth."  (Gen.  viii.  21.)  "There  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not."  (1  Kings,  viii. 
46.)  "  Grod  made  man  upright,  but  they 
found  out  many  inventions."  (Ec.  vii.  29.) 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 
(1  John,  i.  8.)  "The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 
(Jer.  xvii.  9.)  "The  flesh  is  weak." 
(Matt.  xxvi.  41.)  "The  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  ye  would."  (Gal.  ▼.  17.)  "I  see 
another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  mv  mind,  and  bringing 
me  into  captiTity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which 
is  in  mv  members."  (Rom.  vii.  23.)  The 
general  corruption  of  human  nature,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  disobedience,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  term  original 
sin  was  first  used  by  Augustine,  and  before 
his  time  it  was  called  the  old  guilt — the 
mocient  wound — the  common  curse — the 
old  sin,  &o. — Ibmhne, 

In  Scripture  this  is  called  "  The  sin  that 
dwelleth  m  us."  (Rom.  vii.  17.)  "  The 
body  of  sin."  (vi.  6.)  "  The  law  of  sin 
and  death."  (viii.  2.)  "Lust."  (vii.  7.) 
"The  sin  which  so  easily  besets  us." 
(H6b.xiLl.)    "The  flesh."    (Gal.v.  16.) 


"The  old  man."  (Eph.  iv.  22.)  "The 
likeness  of  Adam."    (Gen.  v.  3.^ 

The  corruption  of  nature,  called  "  ori- 
ginal sin  "  is  derived  by  continual  descent 
urom  father  to  son;  wherewith  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul  and  body  are  infected, 
and  that  in  all  men  eaually.  And  then 
actual  sin  arising  from  hence,  the  under- 
standing is  blinded  with  ignorance  and 
infidelity.  The  memory  is  prone  to  forget 
the  good  things  which  the  understanding 
hath  conceiv^.  The  will  is  disobedient 
to  the  will  of  CrOD,  understood  and  remem- 
bered by  us  (the  freedom  of  holiness, 
which  it  had  at  the  first,  being  now  lost), 
and  is  wholly  bent  to  sin.  The  aflections 
are  ready  to  overrule  the  will,  and  are 
subject  to  all  disorder.  And  the  con- 
science itself  is  distempered  and  polluted. 
— Usher, 

Let  us  look  into  the  world,  let  us  look 
into  ourselves,  and  we  shall  see  suflicient 
proofs  of  this  original  corruption ;  even  in 
our  infancy  it  shows  itself  in  many  in- 
stances of  obstinacy  and  perverseness ; 
and  as  we  grow  up  it  increases  with  our 
years;  and  unless  timely  checked  by  our 
utmost  care  and  diligence  (through  the 
assistance  of  divine  ^ce),  produces  habits 
of  all  manner  of  iniquity.  Let  the  proud 
deist  boast  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
the  sufliciency  of  his  reason,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  moral  attainments;  but  let 
us  Christians  not  be  ashamed  to  own  our 
own  misery  and  our  guilt;  that  our  un- 
derstandings are  darkened,  our  wills  cor- 
rupted, and  our  whole  nature  depraved: 
then  may  we  apply  to  the  Physician  of  our 
souls  for  the  succors  of  his  grace,  which 
alone  can  help  and  relieve  us.^^Waldo. 

ORIGENISTS.  Heretics,  in  the  fourth 
century,  so  called  because  they  pretended 
to  draw  their  opinions  from  trie  writings 
of  the  famous  Origen,  a  priest  of  Alex- 
andria. 

The  Origenists  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Italy  in  397.  Rufinus  of  Aquileia, 
a  priest  of  Alexandria,  had  studied  the 
works  of  Origen  with  so  much  application, 
that  he  adopted  that  writer's  Platonic 
notions  for  Catholic  truths.  Full  of  these 
ideas,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  Origen 
had  a  ^at  many  partisans.  There  he 
made  his  court  to  Melania,  a  Roman  lady, 
who  had  embraced  Origen's  opinions. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  Rome  with  this 
lady,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  in  that 
city.  Here  he  set  out  with  an  outward 
show  of  simplicity,  and  pretended,  after 
the  example  of  Origeni  a  nniversal  con- 


tempt  of  ftll  worldly  things.  This  mads 
him  looked  upon  at  one  who  lived  up  to 
the  highest  Chriatian  perfection.  Rofinus 
took   advantage   of  this  prejudice 


a  of  great  uai 
n  to  have  a  g 


him.  And  now  he  began  to  have  a  great 
number  of  followers,  ai>d  to  form  a  cou- 
siderable  sect.  But  another  Roman  ladjr, 
named  Marcella,  haring  acquainted  Pope 
Anastaaiua,  that  RnfinuB  and  Melaoia  were 
apreading  very  daneerous  opinions  in 
Home,  under  the  veil  of  piely,  the  holy 
bther  examined  into  the  fact,  and  forbade 
them  to  leach  anv  more.  RulinuB  and 
Melania  Eubtniiied  to  the  prohibition ; 
Melanta  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Ru- 
finus  to  Aquileia.  -  However,  the  opinions 
they  hail  broached  conlinued  to  be  main- 
tained and  defended  by  many  learned 
men,  who  were  therefore  dialinguished 
by  the  name  of  Origenists. 

The  errors  ascribed  to  the  Origenists 
are  in  number  nine,  and  are  as  follows ; — 

1.  The  Eoulg  of  men  were  holy  inlelli- 
gences,  who  enjoyed  the  piesencaof  God; 
but  being  tired  with  the  Divine  contempla- 
tion, they  degenerated:  and  as  their  first 
fervor  was  greatly  abated,  the  Greeks 
therefore  called  the  soul  ""i,  from  the 
word  '«iu,  which  signifies  to  slacken  or 
grow  cold. 

2.  Our  Saviour's  soul  was  united  to 
the  WoHD,  before  his  conception,  and  be- 
fore he  wai<  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

3.  The  body  of  our  Saviouk  Jesus 
Christ  was  tirsi  formed  entire  in  the  Vir- 
gin's womb ;  and  afterwards  his  soul, 
which  long  before  had  been  united  to  the 
Word,  came  and  was  joined  to  iL 

4.  The  Word  of  God  has  been  succes- 
eively  united  with  all  ihe  angelical  natures; 
insomuchihat  it  has  been  a  cherub,  seraph, 
and  all  the  celestial  virtues,  one  after 
another. 

5.  After  the  resurrection,  the  bodies  of 
men  will  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  not 
of  their  present  erect  stature. 

6.  The  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
are  animated  bodies  and  have  an  intelli- 
gent soul. 

T.  In  future  ages,  our  Saviour  Jcstra 
Christ  will  be  crucified  for  the  salvation 
of  the  devils,  as  he  has  already  been  for 
that  of  men. 

8.  The  power  of  God  is  not  infinite,  and 
was  so  exhausted  in  the  creation  of  things, 
that  he  has  no  more  left. 

9.  The  panishmeDl  of  the  devils,  and  of 
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the  damned,  will  conliaus  ool;  for  a  n^ 
tain  limited  time. 

These  nine  errors  are  distinetlf  tented 
by  the  second  Council  of  Conalantioopla, 
at  the  end  of  a  letter  of  the  Empent 
Justinian  against  Origen.  The  recilitl  of 
them  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ai» 
thema  against  Origeii,  and  all  who  maia- 
taiued  his  opinions :  in  which  it  is  renuik- 
able,  that  uie  council  exconnnuDialtd 
Origen  near  three  hundred  yeara  after  Ui 
death. 

The  heresy  of  the  Origenista  qwead 
widely  in  Sgjvi,  and  especially  among 
Ihe  monks.  Several  eminent  bitbof* 
opposed  them,  particnlarly  Theopbilu, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  year 
339,  assembled  a  couDcil  in  that  city,  is 
which  the  monks,  inhabiting  the  monn- 
tain  of  Nislria,  were  condemned  as  Oti- 
genislB. 

Avitns,  a  Spanish  priest,  reviveil  th* 
errors  of  the  Origenists  in  Spain,  sbost 
the  year  415 ;  and  probably  it  was  agaiiul 
the  followers  of  this  AvilDs,  that  tfaeCoim- 
cil  of  Toledo  was  held  in  633. 

ORN'AMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCR 
The  common  feelings  of  ODr  natnre  would 
suggest  the  decent  adornment  of  the  honae 
ofourGoD:  "  Shall  we,"  in  the  wofdsof 
our  homily,  "be  so  mindful  of  our  com- 
mon base  houses,  deputed  to  so  low  oc- 
cupying, and  be  forgetful  toward  that  hoPN 
of  God  wherein  be  administered  the  woidi 
of  our  eternal  salvation  :  wherein  aie  eo* 
treated  the  sacraments  and  mysteries  of 
our  redemption  ;  ihe  fouraam  of  iJu  tf- 
generation  is  there  presented  unto  us;  lbs 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  ou 
Saviour  Christ  is  there  offered  onto  as; 
and  shall  we  not  esteem  the  place  whera 
so  heavenly  things  are  handled?'' 

The  following  are  the  chief  enactmeUs 
of  the  Church  and  the  Stats,  with  reb- 
rence  to  the  ornaments  of  thechnr^  Bf 
the  rubric  before  the  Common  Prayer,  ■• 
also  by  the  Isl  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  so^ 
ornaments  of  the  church,  and  of  the  mi- 
nisters thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  mini* 
tration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  nseM 
were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  ait- 
thority  of  parliament,  in  the  second  VMI 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Reynolds.  The  archdeacons  shall  takl 
care  that  the  clothes  of  the  altar  be  decent 
and  in  good  order;  that  the  church  han 
fit  books  both  for  singins  and  reading; 
and  at  least  two  sacerdotsd  vestments. 

By  the  statute  of  Circunupeetc  agaiit, 
13  Edward  1.  «.  iv.     Tlia  King  to  bis 
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judges  sendeth  feting: — Use  yourselves 
circumspectly  m  all  matters  concerning 
the  prelates,  where  they  do  punish,  for 
that  the  church  is  not  conveniently  decked : 
in  which  case  the  spiritual  judge  shall 
have  power  to  take  knowledge,  notwith- 
standing the  kind's  prohibition. 

[Not  conveniently  decked.]  For  the 
law  allows  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  have 
cognisance  in  this  case,  of  providing  decent 
ornaments  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service. 

Canon  85.  The  churchwardens  or  quest- 
men shall  take  care  that  all  things  iu  the 
church  be  kept  in  such  an  orderly  and 
decent  sort,  without  dust,  or  anything 
that  may  be  either  noisome  or  unseemly. 
as  best  becometh  the  house  of  God,  and 
is  prescribed  in  a  homily  to  that  effect. 

Canon  82.  Whereas  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  in  all  churches  within  the  realm 
of  England,  convenient  and  decent  tables 
are  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  communion ;  we  appoint  that 
the  same  tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
kept  and  repaired  in  sufticientand  seemly 
manner,  and  covered  in  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
stuff,  thought  meet  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  place  (if  any  question  be  made  oi  it), 
and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  at  the  time  of 
the  ministration,  as  becometh  that  table, 
and  so  stand,  saving  when  the  said  holy 
communion  is  to  be  administered. 

In  ancient  times,  the  bishops  preached 
standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  After- 
wards It  was  found  more  convenient  to 
have  pulpits  erected  for  that  purpose. 

Ana  by  Canon  83.  The  churchwar- 
dens or  questmen,  at  the  common  charge 
of  the  parishioners,  in  every  church  shall 
provide  a  comely  and  decent  pulpit,  to  be 
set  in  a  convenient  place  within  the  same, 
by  the  discretion  or  the  ordinary  of  the 
piace  (if  any  question  do  arise) ;  and  to 
De  there  seemly  kept  for  the  preaching  of 
God's  word. 

Canon  82.  And  likewise  a  convenient 
seat  shall  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  for  the  minister  to  read  service  in. 

Canon  58.  Every  minister  saying  the 
public  prayers,  or  ministering  the  sacra- 
ments or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall 
wear  a  decent  and  comely  surplice  with 
sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish.  And  if  any  question  arbe 
touching  the  matter,  decency,  or  comeli- 
ness thereof,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by 
the  discretion  of  the  ordinary. 

Canon  81.    According  to  a  former  con- 


stitution (viz.,  among  the  constitutions  of 
1570),  too  much  neglected  in  many  places, 
we  appoint,  that  there  shall  be  a  font  or 
stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where 
baptism  is  to  be  ministered :  the  same  to 
be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places.  In 
which  only  font  the  minister  shall  baptize 
publicly. 

In  an  act  in  the  27th  Henry  YIII.  it 
was  enacted,  that  money  collected  for  the 
poor  should  be  kept  in  the  common  coffer 
or  box  standing  in  the  church  of  every 
parish. 

And  by  Canon  84.  The  churchwar- 
dens shall  provide  and  have,  within  three 
months  after  the  publishing  of  these  con- 
stitutions, a  strong  chest,  with  a  hole  in 
the  upper  part  thereof,  to  be  provided  at 
the  charge  of  the  parish  (if  there  be  none 
such  already  proviued),  having  three  keys; 
of  which  one  shall  remain  in  the  custody 
of  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  the 
other  two  in  the  custody  of  the'  church- 
wardens for  the  time  bemg ;  which  chest 
they  shall  set  and  fasten  in  the  most  con- 
venient place,  to  the  intent  the  parishioners 
may  put  into  it  their  alms  for  their  poor 
neighbors.  And  the  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate  shall  diligently,  from  time  to  time, 
and  especially  when  men  make  their  testa- 
ments, call  upon,  exhort,  and  move  their 
neighbors,  to  confer  and  give  as  they 
may  well  spare  to  the  said  chest:  declar- 
ing unto  them,  that  whereas  heretofore 
they  have  been  diligent  to  bestow  much 
substance  otherwise  than  God  commanded, 
upon  superstitious  uses,  now  they  ought  at 
this  time  to  be  much  more  ready  to  help 
the  poor  and  needy,  knowing  that  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  is  a  sacrifice  which  pleaseth 
God:  and  that  also,  whatsoever  is  given 
for  their  comfort,  is  given  to  Christ  him- 
self, and  is  so  accepted  of  Him,  that  He 
will  mercifully  reward  the  same.  The 
which  alms  and  devotion  of  the  people,  the 
keepers  of  the  keys  shall  yearly,  Quarterly, 
or  oftener  (as  need  requireth),  take  out  of 
the  chest,  and  distribute  the  same  in  the 

Sresence  of  most  of  the  parish,  or  of  six  of 
le  chief  of  them,  to  be  truly  and  faithfully 
delivered  to  their  most  poor  and  needy 
neighbors. 

Whilst  the  sentences  of  the  offertory 
are  readinc,  the  deacons,  churchwardens, 
or  other  nt  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in 
a  decent  basin,  to  be  provided  by  the 
parish  for  that  purpose. — Rubric. 
This  offertory  was  anciently  an  oblation 
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for  the  use  of  the  priest ;  but  at  the  Re- 
formation it  was  changed  into  ahns  for  the 
poor. 

Canon  20.  The  churchwardens  against 
the  time  of  every  communion  shall,  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish,  with  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  minister,  provide  a  suffi- 
cient qnantity  of  fine  white  bread,  and  of 
good  and  wholesome  wine :  which  wine 
we  require  to  be  brought  to  the  commu- 
nion table  in  a  clean  and  sweet  standing 
pot,  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer 
metal. 

Winchelsea.  The  parishoners  shall  find, 
at  their  own  charge,  the  chalice  or  cup  for 
the  wine. 

Which,  says  Lynwood,  although  ex- 
pressed in  the  singular  number,  yet  is  not 
intended  to  exclude  more  than  one,  where 
more  are  necessary. 

Winchelsea.  The  parishoners,  at  their 
own  charge,  shall  find  bells  with  ropes. 

Winchelsea.  The  parishioners  shall  find, 
at  their  own  charge,  a  bier  for  the  dead. 

If  any  parishes  be  yet  unfurnished  of 
the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  the 
churchwardens  shall,  within  convenient 
time,  provide  the  same  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish. 

By  Canon  80.  The  churchwardens  or 
Questmen  of  every  church  and  chapel 
snail,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  provide 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  ex- 
plained in  some  few  points,  by  his  majesty's 
authority  according  to  the  laws  and  his 
highness's  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and 
that,  with  all  convenient  speed,  but,  at  the 
furthest,  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  our  consiitutions. 

By  the  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  shall  be  provided  at  the 
charge  of  the  parishioners  of  every  parish 
and  cathedral  church,     (s.  19.) 

By  the  13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4.  A  true 
printed  copy  of  the  (present)  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  shall,  at  the  costs  and 
charges  of  the  parishioners  of  every  parish 
church  and  chapelry,  cathedral,  church, 
college,  and  hall,  be  provided  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  1662,  on  pain  of 
Zl.  a  month  for  so  Ions  time  as  they  shall 
be  unprovided  thereof    (s.  2.) 

Canon  80,  If  any  parishes  be  yet  un- 
furnished of  the  Book  of  Homilies  allowed 
by  authority,  the  churchwardens  shall, 
within  convenient  time,  provide  the  same 
at  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

By  Canon  17.  In  ever^  parish  church 
and  chapel  shall  be  provided  one  parch- 
ment book  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 


wherein  shall  be  written  the  day  and  year 
of  every  christening,  wedding,  and  bnnal 
within  tne  parish ;  and  for  the  safe  keeping 
thereof,  the  churchwardens,  at  the  chajge 
of  the  parish,  shall  provide  one  sore 
cofi!er,  with  three  locks  and  ke^s,  whereof 
one  to  remain  with  the  minister,  and 
the  other  two  with  the  charchwardeos 
severally. 

Canon  99.  The  table  of  degiees  of  mat' 
riages  prohibited  shall  be,  in  every  church, 
publicly  set  up  at  the  chaise  of  the  par^ 

Canon  82.  The  Ten  Commancfroenti 
shall  be  set  at  the  chaiig^  of  the  Ptriih. 
upon  the  east  end  of  every  cfaarcn  ana 
chapel,  where  the  people  may  best  see  and 
read  the  same. 

Canon  82.  And  other  chosen  sentenoa 
shall,  at  the  like  charge,  be  written  upoa 
the  walls  of  the  said  churches  and  chapeb 
in  places  convenient. 

Lord  Coke  says,  concerning  the  build- 
ing or  erecting  of  tombs,  sepulchres,  or 
monuments  for  the  deceased  in  chureb, 
chancel,  common  chapel,  or  church-yaid, 
in  convenient  manner,  it  is  lawful ;  for  it 
is  the  last  work  of  charity  that  can  be 
done  for  the  deceased ;  who,  whilst  he 
lived,  was  a  living  temple  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  with  a  reverend  regard  and  Chris- 
tian hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  And 
the  defacing  of  th.em  is  punishable  by  the 
common  law,  and  those  who  build  or  erect 
the  same  shall  have  the  action  during  their 
lives,  and,  after  their  decease,  the  heir  of 
the  deceased  shall  have  the  action.  But 
the  building  or  erecting  the  sepulchre, 
tomb,  or  other  monument,  oueht  not  to  be 
to  the  hindrance  of  the  celebration  of  difioe 


service. 


Of  grave-stones  (he  says),  winding 
sheets,  coats  of  arms,  penons,  or  other 
ensigns  of  honor,  hung  up.  laid  or  placed 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  the  property  re- 
mains  in  the  executors;  and  they  may 
have  actions  against  such  as  break,  de* 
face  or  carry  them  away,  or  an  appc«l  of 
felony. 

But  Sir  Simon  Degge  says,  he  conceives 
that  this  must  be  intended,  by  license  of 
the  bishop,  or  consent  of  the  parson  and 
churchwardens. 

Dr.  Watson  says,  this  is  to  be  nndep 
stood  of  such  monuments  only  as  are  set 
up  in  the  aisles  belonging  to  particolar 
persons ;  or  if  they  be  set  up  in  any  other 
part  of  the  church,  he  supposes  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  placed  there 
with  the  incumbent^s  consent. 

And  Dr.  Gibson  obserring  theieapoa 
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M.V8  thus : — Monuments,  coat  armor,  and 
other  ensigns  of  honor;  set  up  in  memory 
of  the  deceased,  may  not  be  removed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ordinary  or  incumbent. 
On  the  contrary,  if  either  they  or  any  other 
person  shall  take  away  or  deface  them,  the 
person  who  set  them  up  shall  have  an  action 
against  them  during  his  life,  and  after  his 
death  the  heir  of  the  deceased  shall  have 
the  same,  who  (as  they  say)  is  inheritable 
to  arms,  and  the  like,  as  to  heir-looms: 
and  it  avails  not  that  they  are  annexed.,  to 
the  freehold,  though  that  is  in  the  parson. 

But  this,  as  he  conceives,  is  to  oe  un- 
derstood with  one  limitation ;  if  they  were 
aet  up  with  consent  of  the  ordinary ;  for 
though  (as  my  Lord  Coke  says)  tombs, 
sepulchres,  or  monuments  may  be  erectea 
for  the  deceased,  in  church  or  chancel,  in 
convenient  manner,  the  ordinary  must 
be  allowed  the  proper  judge  of  that  con- 
Teniency :  inasmuch  as  such  erecting,  he 
adds,  ought  not  be  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  celebration  of  divine  service.  And  if 
they  are  erected  without  consent,  and  upon 
inquiry  and  inspection  be  found  to  the 
hindrance  of  divme  service,  he  thinks  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  in  such  case  the  ordi- 
nary has  sufficient  authority  to  decree  a 
removal,  without  any  danger  of  an  action 
at  law. 

If  any  superstitious  pictures  are  in  a 
window  of  a  church  or  aisle,  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  to  break  them  without  license 
of  the  ordinary:  and  in  PrickeVs  casej 
Wray.  chief  justice,  bound  the  offender  to 
good  behavior. 

Besides  what  has  been  observed  in  par- 
ticular, there  are  many  other  articles  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  by  any  special 
law,  and  therefore  rou^t  be  referred  to  the 
general  power  of  the  churchwardens,  with 
the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  pa- 
^rishioners  as  aforesaid,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  ordinary ;  such  as  the  erect- 
ing galleries,  adding  new  bells  (and  of 
consequence,  as  it  seems,  salaries  for  the 
ringers),  organs,  clock,  chimes,  king's 
arms,  pulpit  clotnes,  hearse  cloth,  rushes 
or  mats,  vestry  furniture,  and  such  like. 
The  soil  and  freehold  of  the  church  and 
churchyard  is  in  the  parson;  but  the  fee 
simple  of  the  glebe  is  in  abeyance.  And 
if  the  walls,  windows,  or  doors  of  the 
church  be  broken  by  any  person,  or  the 
trees  in  the  church-yard  Se  cut  down,  or 
f^rass  there  be  eaten  up  by  a  stranger ;  the 
incumbent  of  the  rectory  (or  his  tenant,  if 
they  be  let)  may  have  his  actions  for  the 
damages.    But  the  goods  of  the  church  do 
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not  belong  to  the  incumbent,  but  to  the 
parishioners;  and  if  they  be  taken  away 
or  broken,  the  churchwardens  shall  have 
their  action  of  trespass  at  the  common  law. 

The  magnificence  of  the  first  Jewish 
temple  was  acceptable  to  God;  and  the 
too  sparing  contributions  of  the  people 
towards  the  second,  was  severely  reproved ; 
and  therefore  no  one  can  justly  complain, 
that  the  ornaments  now  made  use  of  in 
our  churches  are  too  many,  or  expensive. 
Far  from  us  be  all  ornaments  unbecoming 
the  worship  of  a  spirit,  or  the  gravity  of  a 
church ;  but  it  has  an  ill  aspect  when  men 
think  that  well  enough  in  God's  house, 
which  they  would  not  endure  in  the  mean- 
est offices  of  their  own.  It  is  not  enough 
barely  to  devote  churches  to  the  public 
services  of  religion,  unless  they  are  set 
apart  with  the  solemn  rites  of  a  formal  de- 
dication. By  these  solemnities  the  founders 
were  accustomed  to  surrender  all  the  right 
they  had  in  them,  and  make  God  himself 
the  sole  owner.  And  whoever  gave  any 
lands  or  endowments  to  the  service  of  GrOD, 
gave  it  in  a  formal  writing,  sealed  and 
witnessed  (as  is  now  ususu  m  common 
transactions),  the  tender  of  the  gift  being 
made  upon  the  altar,  by  the  donor  on  his 
knees.  At  the  consecration  of  both  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  a  manifest 
si^n  that  he  then  took  possession  of  them. 
(Ex.  xl.  34.  1  Kings,  viii.  10,  11.) — 
Wkeathf. 

Temples,  and  other  utensils  designed  by 
God  himself,  are  holy  as  related  to  him  by 
that  designation.  Temples,  utensils,  lands, 
&c.,devoted  and  lawfully  separated  by  man, 
for  holy  uses,  are  holy  as  justly  related  to 
God  by  that  lawful  separation.  To  say, 
as  some  do,  that  they  are  indeed  conse- 
crated and  separated,  but  not  holy,  is  to 
be  ridiculously  wise  by  self-contradiction, 
and  the  masterly  use  of  the  word  holy 
contrary  to  custom  and  terms.  Ministers 
are  more  holy  than  temples,  lands,  or 
utensils,  as  being  more  nearly  related  to 
holy  things.  And  thinss  separated  by 
God  himself  are  more  holy  than  those 
justly  separated  by  man.  And  so  of  days. 
— Baxter, 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any 
man  to  go  about  the  building  of  an  house 
to  the  C^D  of  heaven,  with  no  other  ap- 
pearance than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a 
kitchen,  or  a  parlor,  for  his  own  use?  or 
when  a  work  of  such  a  nature  is  finished, 
remaineth  there  nothing  but  presently  to 
use  it,  and  so  an  end?     Albeit  the  true 
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\vor!*hip  of  God  belo  God  in  itself  accepta- 
ble, who  respecteth  not  so  much  in  what 
place,  as  with  what  affection  he  is  served ; 
and  therefore  Moses  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  Job  on  the  dunghill,  Ezekiah  in  bed, 
Jeremy  in  mire,  Jonas  in  the  whate, 
Daniel  in  the  den,  the  Children  in  the 
furnace,  the  Thief  on  the  cross,  Peter  and 
Paul  in  prison,  calling  unto  God  were 
heard,  as  St.  Basil  noteth,  manifest  not- 
withstanding it  is,  that  the  rery  majesty 
and  holiness  of  the  place  where  GrOD  is 
worshipped  hath  in  regniti  of  us  great 
virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  for  that  it 
serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up  devo- 
tion.— Hooker. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  possess  a  per- 
fect knowledge  on  this  head,  is  referred  to 
Bingham's  ''Origines  Ecclesiastics,"  or 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churchy  b.  viii. 

ORTHODOXY.  ('Opaof  and  A»«oh) 
Soundness  of  doctrine. 

Of  course  the  question  here  to  be  de- 
cided is,  What  is  soundness  of  doctrine  ? 
If  two  men  take  Scripture  for  their  guide, 
and  professing  to  have  no  other  guide, 
come  to  opposite  conclusions,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  neither  has  a  right  to  decide  that 
the  other  is  not  orthodox.  On  this  princi- 
ple it  is  as  uncharitable  and  illogical  for 
the  Trinitarian  to  call  the  Socinian  not 
orthodox,  as  it  is  for  the  Socinian  to  predi- 
cate the  same  of  the  Trinitarian.  But  if 
we  interpret  Scripture  by  the  sense  of  the 
Church,  then  we  may  consistently  call 
those  orthodox  who  hold  the  doctrines 
which  she  deduces  from  Scripture,  and 
those  heterodox  who  do  not  hold  those 
doctrines.  So  that  orthodoxy  means  sound- 
ness of  doctrine,  the  doctrine  being  proved 
to  be  sound  by  reference  to  the  consentient 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  Church. 
Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  as  those  low- 
churchmen,  who  repudiate  Socinian  no- 
tions, are  by  some  called  evangelicals,  so 
high-churchmen  are  designated  orthodox. 
Both  titles,  if  intended  to  be  applied  exclu* 
sively.  are  applied  incorrectly. 

ORTLIBENSES.  {Lat.)  A  sect,  or 
branch  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  or  Wai- 
denses. 

The  Ortlibenses  denied  there  was  a 
Trinity  before  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  them,  was  not  till  that 
time  the  Son  of  God.  To  these  two  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead  they  added  a  third, 
during  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
namely,  St.  Peter,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  held 
the  eternity  of  the  world ;    but  had  no 


PACIFICATION,  EDICTS  OF. 

notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
the  immortality  of  the  soal.  Notwith- 
standing which,  they  maintained  (perhaps 
by  way  of  irony)  that  there  woafd  be  a 
final  judgment,  at  which  time  the  popo 
and  the  emperor  would  become  proKmjW 
to  their  sect. 

They  denied  the  death  and  resarrectum 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  cross,  they  pie- 
tended,  was  penance  and  their  own  ab- 
stemious way  of  life ;  this,  they  said,  vis 
the  cross  our  Saviour  bore.  They  •»> 
cribed  all  the  virtue  of  baptism  to  tba 
merit  of  him  who  administered  it.  Tber 
were  of  opinion,  that  Jews  might  be  nl? ed 
without  baptism,  provided  they  embraced 
their  sect.  They  boldly  asserted,  that 
they  themselves  were  the  only  true  myf* 
tical  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

PACIFICATION,  EDICTS  OF,  were 
decrees,  or  edicts,  granted  by  the  kings  of 
France  to  the  Protestants,  for  appeasing 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  their  persecii- 
tion. 

The  first  edict  of  pacification  was  granted 
by  Charles  IX.,  in  January  1562,  pennit- 
ting  the  free  exercise  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion near  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  iIm 
realm.  March  19,  1563,  the  same  king 
granted  a  second  edict  of  pacification,  at 
Amboise,  permitting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  houses  of 
gentlemen  and  lords  high-justiciaries  (or 
those  that  had  the  power  of  life  and  death) 
to  their  families  and  dependents  only ;  and 
allowing  other  Protestants  to  have  their 
sermons  in  such  towns  as  they  had  them 
in  before  the  seventh  of  March,  obliein| 
them  withal  to  quit  the  churches  they  had 
possessed  themselves  of  during  the  troables. 
Another,  called  the  edict  of  Lonjuroean, 
ordering  the  execution  of  that  of  Amboise, 
was  published  March  27,  1558,  after  a 
treaty  of  peace.  This  pacification  was  of 
but  short  continuance;  for  Charles,  pe^ 
ceiving  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Ha- 
guenots,  revoked  the  said  edicts  in  Sep- 
tember, 1568,  forbidding  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  commanding 
all  the  ministers  to  depart  the  kingdom  in 
fifteen  days.  But,  on  the  eighth  orAugut, 
1570,  he  made  peace  with  them  again, 
and  published  an  edict  on  the  eleventh, 
allowing  the  lords  high-justiciaries  to  have 
sermons  in  their  houses  for  allcomers,  and 
granting  other  Protestants  two  public  ex- 
ercises in  each  government.  He  likewise 
cave  them  four  cautionary  towns,  viz.: 
Kochel,    Montauban,    Cognac,    and   La 
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Charite,  to  be  places  of  security  for  them 
during  ihe  space  of  two  years.  Neverthe- 
less, in  August,  1572,  he  authorized  the 
Bartholemew  massacre,  and  at  the  same 
time  issued  a  declaration;  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Henr}'  IIL,  in  April,  1576,  made  peace 
with  the  Protestants,  and  the  edict  of  paci- 
fication was  pablishedin  parliament,  May 
14,  permitting  them  to  band  churches,  and 
have  sermons  where  they  pleased.  The 
Guisian  faction,  enraged  at  this  general 
liberty,  began  the  famous  league  for  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  be- 
came so  formidable,  that  it  obliged  the 
king  to  assemble  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom at  Blois,  in  December,  1576;  where 
it  was  enacted,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
religion  in  France,  and  that  the  Protestant 
ministers  should  be  all  banished.  In  1577, 
the  king,  to  pacify  the  troubles,  published 
an  edict  in  parliament,  October  8th,  grant- 
ing the  same  liberty  to  the  reformed,  which 
they  had  before.  However,  in  July,  1585, 
the  league  obliged  him  to  publish  another 
edict,  revoking  all  former  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  and  ordering  them  to  de- 

fart  the  kingdom  in  six  months,  or  turn 
'apists.  This  edict  was  followed  by  more 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Henry  IV.  coming  to  the  crown,  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  July  4,  159],  abo- 
lishing the  edicts  a^i^ainst  the  Protestants. 
This  edict  was  verified  in  the  parliament 
of  Chalons ;  but  the  troubles  prevented  the 
verification  of  it  in  the  parliaments  of  the 
other  provinces ;  so  that  the  Protestants  had 
not  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
any  place  but  where  thev  were  masters, 
and  had  banished  the  ftomish  religion. 
In  April.  1598,  the  king  published  a  new 
edict  ot  pacification  at  Nantes,  granting 
the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  all  places  where  they  had  the 
same  in  1596  and  1597,  and  one  exercise 
in  each  bailiwick. 

This  edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1652.  But  his  letter,  in  1685,  abolished 
it  entirely ;  since  which  time  the  Protes- 
t  ants  ceased  to  be  tolerated  in  France  till 
the  Revolution  d — Broughton, 

PiEDO-BAPTISM.  From  »aij,  a  child, 
and  ffavTilta,  to  baptize.)  The  baptism  ox 
children.    (See  Baptism  of  Infants.) 

PALL,  or  PALLIUM.  In  the  Romish 
Church,  the  following  is  the  description  of 
the  pall  as  given  by  Romish  writers.  The 
pallium  is  a  part  of  the  pontifical  dress 
worn  only  by  tne  pope,  arohbishops,  and 


patriarchs.  It  is  a  white  woollen  band  of 
about  three  fingers'  breadth,  made  round, 
and  worn  over  the  shoulders,  crossed  in 
front  with  one  end  hanging  down  over  the 
breast;  the  other  behind  it  is  ornamented 
with  purple  crosses,  and  fastened  by  three 
golden  needles,  or  pins.  It  is  made  of  the 
wool  of  perfectly  white  sheep,  which  are 
yearly,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  offered 
and  blessed  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  her 
in  the  Nomentan  Way  in  Rome.  The 
sheep  are  received  by  two  canons  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who  deliver 
them  into  the  charge  of  the  subdeacona 
of  the  Apostolic  College,  and  they  then 
are  kept  and  fed  by  them  until  the  time 
for  shearing  them  arrives.  The  pallinroa 
are  always  made  of  this  wool,  and  when 
made  they  are  brought  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  are  placed 
upon  the  altar  over  their  tomb  on  the  eve 
ot  their  festival,  and  are  left  there  the 
whole  night,  ana  on  the  following  day  are 
delivered  to  the  subdeacons,  whose  office 
it  is  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  pope 
alone  always  wears  the  pallium,  and 
wherever  he  officiates,  to  signify  his  as- 
sumed authority  over  all  other  particular 
churches.  Archbishops  and  patriarchs 
receive  it  from  him,  and  cannot  wear  it 
except  in  their  own  churches,  and  only  on 
certain  great  festivals  when  they  celebrate 
the  mass. 

An  archbishop  in  the  Romish  Church, 
although  he  be  consecrated  as  bishop,  and 
have  taken  possession,  cannot  before  he 
has  petitioned  for,  and  received  and  paid 
for  the  pallium,  either  call  himself  arch- 
bishop, or  perform  such  acts  as  belong  to 
the  **  greater  jurisdiction ;''  those,  namely, 
which  he  exercises  not  as  a  bishop,  but  as 
archbishop,  such  as  to  summon  a  council, 
or  to  visit  nis  province,  &c.  He  can,  how- 
ever, when  his  election  has  been  confirmed, 
and  before  he  receives  the  pallium,  depute 
his  functions,  in  the  matter  of  ordaining 
bishops,  to  his  sufiragans,  who  may  law- 
fully exercise  them  by  his  command.  If, 
however,  any  archbishop  in  the  Romish 
Church,  before  he  receives  the  pallium, 
perform  those  offices  which  result  immedi- 
ately from  the  possession  of  it,  such  as,  for 
instance,  those  relating  to  orders  and  to 
the  chrism,  &c.,  the  acts  themselves  are 
valid,  but  the  archbishop  offends  against 
the  canons  and  laws  of  the  Church. 

The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  habit, 
and  originally  granted  by  the  emperors  to 
the  patriarcns.     Thus  Cunstantine  gave 
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the  use  of  the  pall  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  land  it  still  retaioB  its  ancient  name-    On 

and  Anthimup,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  this  day,  till  the  era  of  the  Reformatioii, 

being  expelled  his  see,  is  said  to  have  re-  the  people  in  solemn  procession  carried  in 

turned  the  pall  to  the  £mperor  Justinian ;  their  hands  palms,  or   branches  of  some 

which  implies  his  having  received  it  from  other  tree,  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 

him.    And  the  reason  of  the  royal  consent  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  five  daji 

in  this  manner  seems  to  be,  because  it  was  before  his  death.    The  palms  were  tbin 

high  treason  to  wear  any  part  of  the  im-  placed  on  the  altar  by  tne  clerks,  before 

perial  habit  without  license.  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  eocharist; 

In  after  ages,  when  the  see  of  Rome  and  numerous  benedictory  collects  wen 
had  carried  its  authority  to  the  highest  pronounced  over  them  by  the  priest- 
pitch,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  that  pon-  Shepherd. 

tiff,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  a.  d.  1215,  de-  The  collect  for  the  day  puts  us  in  miod 

creed  the  pall  to  be  a  mark  and  distinction,  of  the  tender  love  of  God  towards  mankind, 

intimating  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  in  sendins  his  Son,  not  onljr  to  take  opon 

power,  and  that  neither  the  function  nor  him  our  nesh,  but  to  suffer  in  it  the  dea& 

title  of  archbishop  should  be    assumed  of  the  cross  for  our-  sins;   to  the  intent, 

without  it ;  and  this,  not  only  when  a  bi-  "  that  all  mankind  should  follow  the  ez- 

shop  was  preferred  to  the  desree  of  arch-  ample  of  his  great  humility ;''  and  theooe 

bishop,  but  likewise  in  case  oftranslations,  teaches  us  to  pray,   '^that  we  may  both 

when   an  archbishop  was  removed  from  follow  the  example  of  his  patience,  and  also 

one  see  to  another.    It  was  decreed,  like-  be  made  partakers  of  his  resurrectioo." 

wise,   that  every  archbishop  should  be  The  epistle  for  the  day  presents  us  to  thii 

buried  in  his  pall,  that  his  successor  might  purpose  with  the  highest  and  best  pattern 

make  no  use  of  it,  but  be  obliged  to  apply  tor  our  imitation,  even  the   Son  oi  Goo, 

to  the  pope  for  another.    By  these  means  who  hath  done  and  suffered  all  these  great 

the  court  of  Rome  brought  vast  sums  of  thinss  for  us. 

money  into  its  exchequer.  The  gospel,  with  the  rest  that  follow  on 

PALM  SUNDAY.    The  Sunday  next  each  day  of  tnis  holy  week,  gives  us  an 

before  Easter,  so  called  from  palm  branches  ample  account  of  the  death  and  passion 

being  strewed  on  the  road  by  the  multitude,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  together  with  the 

when   our  Saviour  made  his  triumphal  many  circumstances  that  went  before  and 

entry  into  Jerusalem.  came  after  it. — Dr.  Hole. 

This  week,  immediately  preceding  the  PANTHEISM,    (n.r,   aU;    o«j,   God.) 

feast  of  Easter,  IS  more  especially  designed  a  subtle  kind  of  atheism,  which  makes 

to  fit  us  for  that  great  solemnity ;  and,  to  God  and  the  universe  the   tsame,  and  to 


sometimes  the  Holy  Week,  because  it  hath    religion  of  the  present  day  partakes  of  the 
a  larger  service  than  any  other  week,  every    character  of  Pantheism. 


.he  four  evangelUts;  Jh'at  by  hearing  an'd  ",^I  ^e  priX  oF^r^per^K^^ 

resurrection;  that,  by  his  rising  from  the  *                   -    ■,  ^ 

dead,  we  may  be  quickened  to  newness  Tertullian,  speaking  mdefinitely  of  any 

of  life.    This  day,  which  begins  this  holy  Christian  bishop  who  absolves  penitents, 

week,  is  called  by  the  name  of  Palm  Sun-  «»ves  him  the  name  of  Benedictus  Paaa. 

day,  being  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  Heraclas.  bishop  of   Alexandria,  has  the 

entered  Jerusalem  with  great  joy;  some  ^^t'"®  t»"®  g»^®"^  l»»ro.    St  Jerome  gives 

spreading  their  garments,  others    cutting  the  title  of  Pa/w  to  Athanasius,Epiphanin«, 

down  branches  of  palm,  carrying  them  in  a^^   Pauhnus;  and,  writing   often  lo  St 

their  hands,  and  strewing  them  in  the  Augustine,  he  always  mscnbes  his  episOes 

way,  which  hath  been  remembered  with  Beatimmo  Papa  Augtuttno, 

great  solemnity. — Dr.  Hole.  The  name  Papa  was  sometimes  given 

In  the  missals  this  Sunday  is  called  to  the    inferior  clergy,  who  were  called 

Palm  Sunday;  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng-  Paptt  Puuim,  that  is,  tUtUfothen;  in  com- 
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$ari8on  of  whom  Balsamon  calls  presbyters 
*roiopava,  i.  e.  chief  fathers. 
The  Greek  Christians  have  continued  to 

S've  the  name  Papa  to  their  priests.  And 
ere  is,  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  an  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary  styled  Protopapa,  who, 
besides  a  jurisdiction  over  several  churches, 
has  a  particular  respect  paid  him  by  the 
cathedral.  For,  upon  Whitsunday,  the 
prebendaries  go  in  procession  to  the  Pro- 
topapa^s  church  (calfed  the  Catholic) j  and 
attend  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  he 
Mngs  solemn  Vespers  accorcling  to  the 
Greek  rituals,  and  is  afterwards  waited 
upon  back  to  his  own  church  with  the  same 
pompous  respect.    (See  Pope.) 

PAPISTS.  (See  Popery  and  -Roman 
Catholics.  For  the  form  of  reconciling 
Papists  to  the  Church  of  England,  see 
jtmuration.) 

PARABLE.  The  parabolical,  enigma- 
tical, figurative,  and  sententious  way  of 
speaking  was  the  language  of  the  Eastern 
cages  and  learned  men  ;  and  nothing  was 
more  insupportable  than  to  hear  a  fool 
utter  parables :  ''The  le^s  of  the  lame  are 
not  equal :  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of 
fools."     (Prov.  xxvi.  7.) 

Our  Saviour  in  the  gospel  seldom  speaks 
to  the  people  but  m  parables:  thereby 
verifying  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9), 
that  the  people  should  see  without  know- 
ing, and  hear  without  understanding,  in 
the  midst  of  instruction.  Some  parables 
in  the  New  Testament  are  supposed  lo  be 
true  histories.  In  others  our  Saviour  seems 
to  allude  to  some  points  of  history  in  those 
times ;  as  that  describing  a  king  who  went 
into  a  far  country  to  receive  a  kingdom. 
This  may  hint  at  the  history  of  Archelaus. 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Herou 
the  Great,  went  to  Rome,  to  receive  from 
Augustus  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
will,  bv  which  he  had  the  kingdom  of 
Judea  left  to  him. 

PARABOLANI.  (Lat.)  In  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  were  certain  officers, 
deputed  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  to 
take  care  of  them  all  the  time  of  their 
weakness. 

At  Alexandria,  the  Parabolani  were  in- 
corporated into  a  society,  to  the  number  of 
500  or  600,  elected  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  and  under  his  direction,  nut  that 
this  was  not  an  ortler  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  is  very  evident, 
because  there  is  mention  made  of  Parabo- 
lani at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  the  second 
council  held  there. 

They  were  called  Parabolani  from  their 


undertaking,  a  most  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous office  (^xapaSoXov  tftyov)  in  attending  the 
sick,  especially  in  infectious  and  pesti- 
lential diseases.  The  Greeks  used  to  call 
those  irapo^oXot,  who  hired  themselves  out 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre; for  the  wonl  irapa^aXXcir  sisuified 
exposing  a  man's  life  to  danger.  In  this 
sense,  the  Christians  were  often  called 
Parabolarii  by  the  heathens,  because  they 
were  so  ready  to  expose  their  lives  to 
martyrdom.  And,  upon  the  like  account, 
the  name  Parabolani  was  given  to  the 
officers  we  are  speaking  of. 

These  Parabolani,  bemg  men  of  a  bold 
and  daring  spirit,  were  ready  upon  all 
occasions  to  engage  in  any  quarrel  that 
should  happen  in  Church  or  State,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  in  the  dispute  between 
Cyril  the  bishop  and  Orestes  the  governor 
of  Alexandria.  Wherefore  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  put  them  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Prsptectus  Augastalis,  and  strictly 
prohibited  them  to  appear  at  any  public 
shows,  or  in  the  common  council  of  the 
city,  or  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  unless 
any  of  them  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  or 
appeared  as  syndic  for  the  whole  body. 
Wnich  shows  that  the  civil  government 
always  looked  upon  the  Parabolani  as  a 
formidable  body  of  men,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  them,  that,  while  they  were' 
serving  the  Church,  they  might  not  do  any 
disservice  to  the  State. — Bingham. 

PARACLETE.  A  comforter  and  ad- 
vocate, applied  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(John,  XV.  26.)     (See  Holy  QhosL) 

PARACLETICE.  (6?r.),  among  the 
Greek  Christians,  is  a  book  of  anthems,  or 
hymns,  so  called,  because  they  chiefly  tend 
to  comfort  the  sinner,  or  because  they  are 
partly  invocatory,  consisting  of  pious  ad- 
dresses to  God  and  the  saints. 

The  hymns  or  anthems  in  this  book  are 
not  appropriated  to  particular  days,  but 
contain  something  proper  to  be  recited 
every  day,  in  the  mass,  vespers,  matins, 
and  other  offices. 

Allatius  finds  great  fault  with  this  book, 
and  says  there  are  many  things  in  it  dis- 
respectful to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  many 
things  ascribed  to  her  against  all  reason 
and  equity;  that  it  affirms  that  John  the 
Baptist,  after  his  death,  preached  Christ 
in  nell;  and  that  Christ  nimself,  when  he 
descended  into  hell,  freed  all  mankind 
from  the  punishments  of  that  place,  and 
the  power  of  the  devil. 

PARAPHRASE.  {Chaldaic.)  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  first  translation  of 
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the  holy  Bible  was  in  Chaldee,  and  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue;  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was 
the  occasion  of  that  version,  caileu  the 
Targuin,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  was 
neither  done  bv  one  author,  nor  at  the  same 
time,  nor  made  upon  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  first  upon  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  done  by  Onkelos,  a  proselyte, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
if  we  believe  the  Hebrew  authors;  the 
second  upon  the  Pentateuch  is  attributed 
to  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uziel,  who  is  not 
the  same  with  the  Theodosion,  which  in 
Greek  has  the  same  signification  as  Jona- 
than in  Hebrew  -  that  is.  the  mil  of  God  * 
the  third  upon  the  same  book  is  called 
the  Targum  Hierosolymitanum,  or  the 
Jerusalem  Paraphrase;  the  author  of  which 
is  not  certainly  known,  nor  the  time  when 
it  was  composed.  Schikard  belichres  it  to 
bear  the  same  date  as  the  Targum  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  written  about  300  years 
after  the  last  destruction  of  the  temple, 
burnt  in  the  seventieth  year  after  our  Lord's 
incarnation.  There  are,  besides  these, 
three  paraphrases  upon  the  books  of  Moses, 
another  upon  the  rsalms.  Job,  and  Pro- 
verbs; there  is  also  one  upon  the  Canticles. 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther,  but  the  author  not  known ;  and  we 
have  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Joshua, 
Judges,  Kings,  and  the  Prophets,  by  Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Uziel,  who,  according  to 
the  Jews,  had  befpre  written  the  paraphrase 
upon  the  Pentateuch. 

Several  learned  men  believe  that  all 
the  rabbins  say  concerning  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  is  fabulous,  and  that  the  oldest 
of  all  the  translations  is  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint :  it  is  also  added  that  they  are  later 
than  St.  Jerome,  who  having  great  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  learned  rabbins, 
and  having  written  so  much  upon  that 
subject,  could  not  fail  of  speaking  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  if  there  had  been 
any  such  m  his  time:  the  Jews  affirm  they 
were  composed  in  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
and  they  have  them  in  so  great  veneration, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  read  in  their  sy- 
nas^ogue  a  section  of  Onkelos'  paraphrase, 
when  they  have  read  a  Hebrew  text  in 
the  Bible. 

PARCIX)SE.  Screens  separating  cha- 
pels, especially  those  at  the  east  end  of 
the  aisles,  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
are  called  parcloses. 

PARDOxXS.  (See  Indulgences.y  In  the 
Romish  Church,  pardons  or  inaulgences 
Are  releasement  from  the  temporal  punish- 


ment of  sin :  the  power  of  granting  whidi 
is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  pope,  to 
be  dispensed  by  him  to  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy,  for  the  benefit  of  peoitenti 
throughout  the  Church.  In  the  theory  of 
pardons,  the  point  is  assumed,  that  bolj 
men  may  accomplish  more  than  is  skMj 
required  of  them  by  the  Divine  law ;  that 
there  is  a  meritorious  value  in  this  0Te^ 
plus  J  that  such  value  is  transferable,  and 
that  It  is  deposited  io"  the  spiritual  treasoiy 
of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
the  pope,  to  be,  on  certain  conditions,  ap- 
plied to  the  benefit  of  those  whose  den- 
ciencies  stand  in  need  of  such  a  coid- 

Eensation.  A  distinction  is  then  drawi 
etween  the  temporal  and  the  eteroal 
punishment  of  sin ;  the  former  of  whidi 
not  only  embraces  penances,  and  all  satis> 
factions  for  sin  in  the  present  life,  but  ak) 
the  pains  of  purgatory  in  the  next.  These 
are  supposea  to  be  within  the  control  aod 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual,  may  be  ame- 
liorated or  terminated  by  the  imputadoo 
of  60  much  of  the  overabundant  merits  of 
the  saintSf  &c.,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
balance  the  deficiencies  of  the  sufferer. 

The  privilege  of  selling  pardons,  it  is 
well  known,  was  frequently'  granted  by  die 
pope  to  monastic  bcidies  in  every  part  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  scandals  and  diso^ 
ders  consequent  upon  them,  was  one  of 
the  first  moving  causes  of  the  Reformation. 
Against  these  most  pernicious  and  sool- 
destroying  errors,  the  Church  of  England 
protests    in    her   twenty-second    article: 
*^  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purga- 
tory, pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoration, 
as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also  of 
invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God.'*' 

In  treating  this  subject  we  will  first  show 
what  the  Romish  doctrine  is,  and  then 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  Scripture. 

As  for  the  first,  what  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning pardons  is^  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  they  have  had  so  many  crotchets 
about  it,  that. one  can  scarce  tell  whereto 
find  them.  We  shall  endeavor  to  explain 
it  in  these  following  propositions  :— 

First,  They  assert,  as  Bellarmine  saith, 
that ''  many  holy  men  have  suffered  more 
for  God  and  righteousness'  sake  than  the  < 
guilt  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which 
they  were  obnoxious  to  for  faults  com- 
mitted by  them,  could  exact." 

Secondly,  Hence  they  say,  as  Johannes 
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de  Turrecremata,  "  That  one  can  Batisfy 
for  another,  or  one  can  acceptably  perform 
satisfactory  punishment  for  another/'  viz., 
because  they  suffer  more  than  is  due  to 
their  own  sins ;  and  seeing  all  sufferings 
are  satisfactory,  what  they  undergo  more 
than  is  due  to  their  own  is  satisfactory  for 
other  men's  sins. 

Thirdly, "  Seeing  they  who  thus  undergo 
satisfactory  punishments  for  others  do  not 
appoint  the  fruit  of  this  their  satisfaction 
to  any  particular  persons,  it  therefore,"  as 
RofTenis  saith.  "  becomes  profitable  to  the 
^hole  Church  in  common,  so  that  it  is 
now  called  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  to  wit,  that  from  thence  may  be 
fetched  whatsoever  any  others  lack  ot  due 
satisfaction." 

Fourthly,  "This  common  treasure," 
saith  Bellarmine,  '4s  the  foundation  of 
pardons."  So  that,  as  he  saith,  "the 
Church  hath  power  to  apply  this  treasure 
of  satisfaction,  and  by  tnis  to  grant  our 
pardons." 

By  this,  therefore,  we  may  have  some 
sisht  into  this  great  mystery,  and  perceive 
wnat  they  mean  by  pardons.  For  as  Lay- 
manus  the  Jesuit  saith,  "  A  pardon  or  in- 
dul^ence  is  the  remission  of  a  temporal 
punishment  due  to  God  without  the  sacra- 
ment, by  the  application  of  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ  and  the  saints."  Or,  as  Grego- 
liua  de  Valentia  saith,  "  An  ecclesiastical 
pardon  or  indulgence  is  a  relaxation  of  a 
temporal  punishment  by  God's  judgment 
due  to  actual  sins,  after  the  remission  of 
the  fauh  made  without  the  sacrament  (of 
penance),  by  the  application  of  the  super- 
abundant satisfaction  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  by  him  who  hath  lawful  authority 
to  do  it"  But  let  us  hear  what  a  pope 
himself  saith  concerning  these  pardons. 
Leo  X.,  in  his  decretal,  ann.  1518,  saith, 
"  The  pope  of  Rome  may,  for  reasonable 
causes,  grant  to  the  same  saints  of  Christ 
who,  charity  uniting  them,  are  members  of 
Christ,  whether  they  be  in  this  life  or  in 
purgatory,  pardons  out  of  the  superabun- 
uancy  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
saints :  and  that  he  used,  for  the  living  as 
well  as  for  the  dead,  by  his  apostolic  power 
of  granting  pardons,  to  dispense  or  dis- 
tribute the  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
and  the  saints,  to  confer  the  indulgence 
itself,  after  the  manner  of  an  absolution, 
or  transfer  it  after  the  manner  of  a  suf- 
frage." So  that,  as  Durandus  saith,  "  The 
Churchcan  communicate  from  this  treasure 
to  any  one,  or  several,  for  their  sins,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  aoconling  as  it  pleases 


the  Church  to  communicate  more  or  less 
from  the  treasure."  And  hence  it  is  that 
we  find  it  said  in  the  book  of  indulgences 
or  pardons,  that ''  Popes  Sylvester  and  Gre- 
gory, that  consecrated  the  Lateran  Church, 
gave  so  many  pardons,  that  none  could 
number  them  but  God;  Boniface  being 
witness,  who  said,  '  if  men  knew  the  par- 
dons ot  the  Lateran  Church,  they  would 
not  need  to  go  by  sea  to  the  holy  sepul- 
chre.' In  the  cnapel  of  the  saints  are 
twenty-eight  stairs  that  stood  before  the 
house  of  rilate  in  Jerusalem.  Whosoever 
shall  ascend  those  stairs  with  devotion 
hath,  fbr  every  sin,  nine  years  of  pardons : 
but  he  that  ascends  them  kneeling,  he  shall 
free  one  soul  out  of  purgatory."  So  that 
it  seems  the  pope  can  not  only  give  me  a 
pardon  for  sms  past,  but  to  come ;  yea, 
and  not  only  give  me  a  pardon  for  my  own 
sins,  but  power  to  pardon  other  men's  sins, 
else  I  could  not  redeem  a  soul  from  pur- 
gatory. 

We  have  been  tlie  larger  in  the  opening 
of  this  great  Romish  mystery,  becaui^e  we 
need  do  no  more  than  open  it;  for,  being 
thus  opened,  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  ridicu- 
lous and  impious  doctrine,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  Scriptures.  For  this  doctrine, 
thus  explained,  is  grounded  upon  works 
of  supererogation  ;  for  it  is  from  the  trea- 
sury of  these  good  works  that  the  Romish 
Church  fetches  all  her  pardons.  Now  this 
is  but  a  bad  foundation,  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  and  fathers;  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  fourteenth  article.  And  if  the 
foundation  be  rotten,  the  superstructure 
cannot  be  sound.  Again,  this  doctrine 
supposes  one  man  may  and  doth  satisfy 
for  another ;  whereas  me  Scriptures  hold 
forth  "Christ  [as]  our  propitiation"  (1 
John,  ii.  2),  "Who  trode  the  winepress 
of  his  Father's  wrath  alon»"  (Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  3).  Lastly,  this  doctrine  supposes 
that  a  pope,  a  priest,  a  finite  creature,  can 
pardon  sins ;  whereas  the  Scripture  holds 
forth  this  as  the  prerogative  only  of  the 
true  God.  For  "  who  is  a  God  like  unto 
thee."  saith  the  prophet  Micah,  "  that  par- 
doneth  iniquities  ?  "  (Mic.  vii.  18.)  And 
therefore  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  when 
they  said,  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
alone?"  (Luke,  v.  21),  what  they  said, 
though  wickedly  said  by  them,  not  ac- 
knowledging Christ  to  be  God,  and  so 
not  to  have  that  power,  yet  it  was  truly 
said  in  itself:  for,  had  not  Christ  been 
God,  he  would  have  had  no  more  power 
to  forsive  sins  than  the  pope. 

And  whatsoever  the  doctors  of  the  Bo« 
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mish  Church  now  hold,  we  are  sure  the 
fathers  of  old  constantly  affirmed  that  it 
wa.H  GrOD  only  could  forgive  sin.  So  Chry- 
sostom  saith,  "  For  none  can  pardon  sins 
but  only  God."  Kuthymius,  "  None  can 
truly  pardon  sins,  but  he  alohe  who  be- 
holds the  thoughts  of  men."  Gregory : 
"Thou  who  alone  sparest,  who  alone  for- 

?:ive8t  sins.  For  who  can  forgive  sins  but 
JoD  alone  ?  "  Ambrose,  "  For  this  cannot 
be  common  to  any  man  with  Christ  to 
forgive  sins.  This  is  his  gift  only  who  took 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Certainly 
the  fathers  never  thought  of  the  pope^s 
pardons,  when  they  let  such  and  the  like 
sentences  slip  from  them.  Nay,  and 
Athanasius  was  so  confident  that  it  was 
God  only  could  pardon  sin,  that  he  brings 
this  as  an  argument  against  the  Arians,  to 
prove  that  Christ  was  God,  because  he 
could  pardon  sin.  "  But  how,"  saith  he, 
"  if  the  Word  was  a  creature,  could  he 
loose  the  sentence  of  God,  and  pardon  sin  ?  " 
It  being  written  by  the  prophets  that  this 
belongs  to  God  ;  for  "  who  is  a  God  like 
to  thee,  pardoning  sins,  and  passing  by 
transgressions?'*  For  God  said,  "Thou 
art  earth,  and  unto  earth  shall  thou  re- 
turn." So  that  men  are  mortal :  and  how 
then  was  it  possible  that  sin  should  be 
pardoned  or  loosed  by  creatures?  Yet 
Christ  loosed  and  pardoned  them.  Cer- 
tainly had  the  pope's  pardons  been  heard 
of  in  that  age,  this  would  have  been  but  a 
weak  argument.  For  Arius  might  easily 
have  answered,  "  It  doth  not  follow,  that, 
because  Christ  could  pardon  sin.  he  was 
therefore  God;  for  the  pope  is  not  God, 
and  yet  he  can  pardon  sin."  But  thus  we 
see  the  fathers  confidently  averring,  it  is 
God  only  can  pardon  sins,  and  therefore 
that  the  pope  cannot  pardon  them  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  unless  he  be  God, 
which  as  yet  they  do  not  assert.  And  so 
that  the  Romiph  doctrine  concerning  par- 
dons is  a  fond  thing,  repugnant  to  the 
Scriptures.  And  so  is  also  their  doctrine. 
— Beveridge. 

PARISH.  A  parish  is  that  circuit  of 
ground  which  is  committed  to  the  charge 
of  one  parson  or  vicar,  or  other  minister 
having  cure  of  souls  therein.  These  dis- 
tricts are  computed  to  be  near  ten  thou- 
sand in  number.  How  ancient  the  divi- 
sion of  parishes  it*,  may  at  present  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  in  this  island,  parishes  were 
unknown,  or  at  least  signified  the  same 
that  a  diocese  does  now.    There  was  then 


no  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  does  to 
any  particular  church;  but  erery  mu 
was  at  liberty  to  contribute  his  tithes  to 
whatever  priest  or  church  he  pleased,  no- 
vided  only  that  he  did  it  to  some;  orilht 
made  no  special  appointment  or  appropd- 
ation  thereof,  they  were  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  oishop,  whose  doty  it  was  to 
distribute  them  among  the  clergy,  and  fior 
other  pious  purposes,  according  to  his  owa 
discretion.  Mr.  Camden  says,  England 
was  divided  into  parishes  by  Archbishof 
Honorius,  about  the  year  630.  Sir  Heoiy 
Hobart  lays  it  down,  that  parishes  wen 
first  erected  by  the  Council  of  Lateru, 
which  was  held  a.  d.  1179.  Each  widely 
differing  from  the  other,  and  both  of  them 
perhaps  from  the  truth;  which  will  pn^ 
bably  be  found  in  the  medium  betweei 
the  two  extremes:  for  Mr.  Selden  hai 
clearly  shown,  that  the  clergy  lived  in 
common  without  any  division  of  parishei, 
long  after  the  time  mentioned  by  Camdeo. 
And  it  appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  that 
parishes  were  in  being  long  before  the  due 
of  that  Council  of  Lateran,  to  which  they 
are  ascribed  by  Hobart.  The  cause  of  tho 
greal  difference  in  the  extent  of  different 
parishes  is  this:  that  churches  were  nirat 
of  them  built  by  lords  of  the  manor  for 
their  tenants :  and  so  the  parish  was  of  the 
size  of  the  lord's  manor.  A  reputed  parish 
is  where  there  is  a  parochial  cnapel,  with 
all  parochial  rites  entirely  independent  of 
the  mother-church,  as  to  sacraments,  ma^ 
riages,  burials,  repairs,  &c.     (See  Ckapd.) 

The  word  parish  is  from  the  Greek 
word  irapoiKia  (natvickia),  which  signifies 
sojourning^  or  living  as  a  stronger  or  in- 
mate ;  for  so  it  is  used  among  me  classi- 
cal Greek  writers.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  word  ij  (Grcr)  peregrinus^ 
by  napoiKOi  (Gen.  xv.  13,&c.),  and  the  word 
11 3D  (Magor),  peregrinatiOjhy  rmfioarim.  (Ps. 
cxix.  54.) 

The  primitive  Christians  received  a  great 
part  of  their  customs,  and  also  their  phra- 
seology from  the  Jews:  who,  when  they 
travelled  abroad,  and  many  of  them  were 
settled  in  any  town,  either  built  them  a 
synagogue,  or  else  procured  a  large  room, 
where  they  performed  their  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  all  that  were  strangers  in  that 
place  met  there  at  the  times  of  public  de- 
votion. This  brotherhood  of  Jews,  which 
was  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  they  called  the  wapotgU,  or  the  sodthf 
of  the  sojourners.  At  the  banning  of 
Christianity,  the  Christians  were  in  the 
same  condition  with  the  Jews,  they  being 


themMlves  eilher  Jew*,  ot  Jawish  proac- 
lytes,  or  living  in  a  reiired  conililion,  re- 
qnestered  from  iha  iroTld,  and  lillla  mix- 
ing viih  affaire.  Upon  which  account  Si. 
Peler  addreBsas  ihem  u(  wmpatnti,  tic,  a.^ 
ttrangen  and  pilgrimi.  (1  Pet.  ii,  li.] 
Tliia  number  of  strangera  in  the  healNen 
oitieB  was  called  the  ir^tuia,  over  which 
there  was  set,  by  apostoiical  aulhorily,  a 
bishop,  a  fwsn.^  a  eaxan,  an  inepecior, 
or  a  rhoth  teAtl,  a  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  all  which  namee  denoted  the  epitcc' 
pal  aulhoritj,  and  which  in  little  time: 
cantered  in  the  one  most  usual  name,  of 
trUmts.  or  bishop,  as  is  plainly  seen  by 
the  Ignatiao  apistlaB.  So  that  the  Mnrnif 
'     tptiMia  became  relative  terms;  he  thai 


hiahop,  and  the  congregaiioD  under  hi^ 
owe  was  called  the  »"j"«ia.  Hence,  in 
the  most  early  time  of  the  Greek  Chari;h, 
the  word  rajvuia  was  used  to  signify,  wliai 
we  now  call  a  dioutt;  and  thus,  in  the 
apostolic  canons,  a  bishop  thai  leave*  his 
diocese  for  another  is  to  be  reduced  to  hy  - 
OOmmunion.  Hence  it  is  said,  "Ttit? 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Alexanaria,  de- 
parted this  life."  And  again,  "(he  glory 
of  the  diocese  of  Cssarea."  The  I^Hhh 
took  up  (he  same  way  of  expression,  from 
the  Greek,  denoting  a  diocese  by  the  woril 
porocAta,  which  mode  of  expression  lasietl 
till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 

Bui  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the 
word  ponxAid  signified  adiocFse,  the  wurJ 
Jioctn*  signifiea  a  parish.  So  in  \he 
Cooncil  of  Agatha,  pre^ter  dum  diocrun 
Uiut,  "  whilst  tha  presbyter  is  in  posHessJun 
of  his  living."  And  in  the  third  Couniil 
of  Orleans,  dintttit  is  the  same  with  t,fi- 
tilica,  a  parish  church.  But  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  when  parish  chnrciies 
began  frequently  to  be  founded  in  villager, 
the  old  names  shifted,  and  diocaii  wns 
need  to  denote  (he  extent  of  the  bishop's 
jorisdiclion ;  and  paroehia,  the  place  where 
the  presbyter's  care  was  limited.  Manv 
fMrish  cbnrches  i 
towns  and  Till 
France,  dnrinz 

centuries,  cnoer  the  cathedral  chi 
the  bishop ;  and  (hough  ihey  were 
England,  yet  there  are  some  inatai: 
early  as  the  year  700:  for  about  that  time 
Bede  relates,  thai  the  Bishop  of  Hexham 
consecrated  a  parish  church  in  the  manoi 
of  one  Pach,  a  Saxon  earl,  and  not  long 
kher  for  one  Addi.  Na^.  before  (his  he 
relutea  of  Birinus,  first  biahop  of  the  West 


[SH.  ta 

Saxons,  that  he  built  and  dedicated  seve- 
ra!  churches  in  his  diocese  of  Dorchester. 
When  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  made 
his  constitutions,  about  the  year  750,  they 
seem  to  be  growing  up  apace.  By  that 
canon,  "  Vmui^ntqiittaardoteuUsiam  luam, 
cum  omni  ddigenlia  adificti." — Spdman. 
And  he  forbids  that  the  tithes  formerly  ' 
paid  to  the  mother  church  shoald  be  paid 
(o  the  new-built  oraioiies.  By  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  ihese  parishes  were 
grown  so  numerous,  that  complaint  was 
made  that  (he  clergy  was  impoverliihed 
thereby.  After  which  time  ihe  division  of 
parishes  was  not  much  altered ;  for  the 
survey  of  England  in  Doomsday  Book  is 
not  very  different  from  our  later  ones. — 
NidiolU. 

Thai  the  word  'apirio  was  not  exclu-  . 
sively  applied  to  a  pariiA,  and  that  a 
bishop's  diocese  was  not  anciently  confined 
lo  a  smgh  parish,  as  it  has  been  asserted 
by  the  advocates  for  Presbyterian  ism,  see 
Maurice's  "Defence  of  Diocesan  Episco- 
pacy," and  Slater's  ''  Original  Dtaoghi  of 
tha  Primitive  Church." 

Before  the  establishment  of  parishes  in 
England,  the  bishops  sent  out  their  clergy 
(who  lived  with  them)  lo  preach  lo  the 
people  aa  occasion  required;  bnt  as  Chris- 
tianity extended,  and  the  number  of  con- 
verts increased,  this  method  became  in- 
convenient, and  a  resident  clergy  was 
found  expedient.  Parishes  were  then 
formed,  and  churches  were  built,  and  en- 
dowed by  lords  of  manors  and  others; 
and  hence  arose  the  patronage  of  laymen. 

Camden  says  that  England  was  divided 
into  parishes  by  Archbishop  Honorius, 
about  the  year  630;  but  Selden  thinks  it 
was  much  later.  Camden  reckons  S2R1 
parishes.  The  number  of  charily  briefs 
now  issued  is,  according  to  an  account  in 
Bums'  "  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  10,48!). 

In  15S0,  according  lo  a  book  made  out 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  number  of  parish 
churches  is  reckoned  9407.  but  Chamber* 
lain  makes  ihem  9913.  Anihdeaoon  Plyin- 
!ey,  in  his  charge  to  the  clersy  of  Salop, 
1793,  says  that,  from  the  "  Liber  Regis," 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  S098  rec- 
tories, 3687  vicarages,  and  2970  churches 
neither  rectorial  nor  vicaria! )  in  all  1 1,755 
churches  in  the  10,000  parishes.  It  is 
Ecarcelynecessaryioadd  that  both  churches 
and  parishes  have  much  increased  since 
that  period. 

[There  may  be  said  lo  be  two  kinds  of 
parishes  in  (be  United  States. 
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PARISH. 


PASSION  WEEK. 


iBt.  Those  setoff  and  named  by  the  civil 
aathoritv. 

2d.  Those  established  on  purely  ecclesi- 
astical principles. 

In  reference  to  the  first  class,  parishes,  as 
civil  divisions  of  territory,  have  existed  in 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
almost  coeval  with  their  settlement  as  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain.  We  find  notices 
of  such  parishes  in  Virginia  as  far  back  as 
1629,  in  Maryland  in  1692,  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1708,  created  such  by  acts  of  the 
colonial  assemblies.  When  the  Church 
was,  in  process  of  time,  established  in  any 
of  these  civil  parishes,  the  ecclesiastical 
was  made  coextensive  with  the  colonial 
parish.  The  power  to  divide  these  parishes 
IS  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  Diocesan 
Conventions  3  and  in  several  dioceses  {e.  g, 
Virginia  and  Maryland)  they  have  legis- 
lated fully  on  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  Episcopal  parishes  however, 
are  of  the  second  class  named,  and  sim- 
ply  mean  the  congregation  statedly  wor- 
shipping in  any  given  church.  So  inter- 
mingled are  our  congregations  in  large 
towns  and  cities,  that  legislation  upon  this 
subject  is  both  delicate  and  difiicult  The 
31st  canon  of  1832  thus  speaks: 

No  clergyman  belonging  to  this  Church 
shall  officiate,  either  by  preaching,  reading 
prayers,  or  otherwise,  in  the  parish  or 
within  the  parochial  cure  of  another  cler- 
gyman, unless  he  have  received  express 
permission  for  that  purpose  from  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  or  cure,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, from  the  churchwardens  and  vestry- 
men, or  trustees  of  the  congregation. 
Where  parish  boundaries  are  not  defined 
by  law  or  otherwise,  each  city,  borough, 
village,  town,  or  township,  in  which  there 
is  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church  or  con- 
gregation, or  more  than  one  such  church 
or  congregation,  shall  be  held,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  canon,  to  be  the  parish  or 
parishes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman or  clergymen  having  charge  of 
said  church  or  churches,  congregation  or 
congregations.  And  in  case  of  such  a  vi- 
cinity of  two  or  more  churches,  as  that  there 
can  be  no  local  boundaries  drawn  between 
their  respective  cures  or  parishes,  it  is 
hereby  ordained,  that  in  every  such  case, 
no  minister  of  this  church,  other  than  the 
parochial  clergy  of  said  cures,  shall  preach 
within  the  common  limits  of  the  same,  in 
any  other  place  than  in  one  of  the  churches 
thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  major 
number  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
said  churches.] 


PARSON.  (Penotta  eedeBim.)  ParaoB 
properly  signifies  the  rector  of  a  parisli 
church,  because,  daring  the  time  of  his 
incumbency,  he  represents  the  Church, 
and  in  the  eve  of  the  law  rastatns  the 
person  thereof  as  well  in  suing  as  in  being 
sued,  in  any  action  teaching  the  fame. 
Parson  imparsonee  (jpermma  impemrndt^ 
is  he  that,  as  lawful  incombent,  is  in  aetDU 
possession  of  a  parish  charch,  and  witk 
whom  the  churcn  is  full,  whether  it  be 
presentative  or  impropriate. 

PARSONAGE.  The  parson's  lesidence. 
It  is  applicable  both  to  rectories  and  to 
vicarages. 

PARVISE.  A  chamber  over  a  chnidi 
porch.  The  parvise  was  raost  likely  alwayi 
a  kind  of  domas  indusa  for  some  officer  of 
the  church,  as,  for  instance,  the  sscristaa; 
and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  as 
altar  in  the  east  window,  we  may  presoioe 
that  it  was  sometimes  a  temporaiy  lodging 
for  a  priest. 

PASCH.    The  festival  of  Easter. 

PASCHAL.  Pertaining  to  the  nassover. 
The  lamb  offered  in  this  Jewian  festi^ 
being  a  prominent  type  of  Christ,  the 
terms  paschal  and  paschal  lamb  are  ofteo 
used  in  application  to  the  Redeemer.  An 
example  occurs  in  the  proper  pre£ice  for 
Easter  Day,  in  the  communion  office,  thun: 
^^Thy^SoN  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for  he 
is  the  very  Paschal  Lamb,  which  was 
offered  for  us,  and  hath  taken  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,''  &c. 

PASSALORYNXHITES,  or  PATTA- 
LORYNCHIANS.  Certain  heretics,  the 
followers  of  Montanus,  who  made  profes- 
sion of  never  sneaking,  and  for  that  par- 
pose  always  held  their  fingers  upon  their 
mouths,  grounding  it  upon  certain  words 
of  the  140th  Psalm.  They  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  second  age ;  and  St  Jerome 
testifies,  that  even  in  his  time  he  found 
some  oi  them  in  Galatia,  as  he  travelled 
to  A.ncvra 

PASSING  BELL.  By  the  sixth  canon 
it  is  enjoined,  *'  When  any  is  passing  out 
of  this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the 
minister  shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last 
duty.  And  after  the  party's  death  (if  so 
it  fall  out)  there  shall  be  rung  no  more  bnt 
one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before  the 
burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial.*' 

PASSION  WEEK.  So  we  denominate 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter,  because  in  that  week  oar 
Saviour's  passion  and  death  happened. 

The  primitive  Christians  called  it  Heb- 
domas  MagnUj  or  the  Great  IVeek.    No  one 


PASSION  WEEK. 


PASTOR. 
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can  better  descnbe  it  to  us  than  St.  Cbry- 
Bostom,  who  says,  ^^It  was  called  the 
Great  Week,  not  because  it  consisted  of 
longer  days,  or  more  in  number,  than  other 
"vreeks,  but  because  at  this  time  great  thin^ 
"were  wrought  for  us  by  our  Lord.  For  mi 
this  week  the  ancient  tyranny  of  the  devil 
vras  dissolved,  death  was  extinct,  the 
strong  man  was  bound,  his  goods  were 
spoiled,  sin  was  abolished,  the  curse  was 
destroyed,  paradise  was  opened,  heaven 
became  accessible,  men  and  angels  were 
joined  together,  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion was  oroken  down,  the  barriers  were 
taken  out  of  the  way,  the  God  of  peace 
made  peace  between  things  in  heaven  and 
things  in  earth ;  therefore  it  is  called  the 
Great  IFeek,  And  as  this  is  the  head  of 
all  other  weeks,  so  the  Great  Sabbath  is  the 
'  head  of  this  week.  Therefore,  in  this  week, 
many  increase  their  labors ;  some  adding 
to  their  fastings,  others  to  their  watchings ; 
others  give  more  liberal  alms,  testifying  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  goodness  by  their 
care  of  good  works,  and  more  intense  piety 
and  holy  living.  As  the  Jews  went  forth 
to  meet  Christ,  when  he  had  raised  Laza- 
rus from  the  dead,  so  now  not  only  one 
city,  but  all  the  world,  go  forth  to  meet 
him,  not  with  palm  branches  in  their  hands, 
but  with  alms-deeds,  humanity,  virtue,  fast- 
ings, tears,  prayers,  watchings,  and  all  kinds 
of  piety,  which  they  offer  to  Christ  their 
Lord.  And  not  only  we,  but  the  empe- 
rors of  the  world,  honor  this  week, 
making  it  a  time  of  vacation  from  all  civil 
business.  The  imperial  letters  are  sent 
abroad  at  that  time,  commanding  all  pri- 
soners to  be  set  at  liberty  from  their  chains. 
For,  as  our  Lord,  when  he  descended  into 
bell,  set  free  those  that  were  detained  by 
death ;  so  the  servants,  according  to  their 
power,  imitating  the  kindness  of  their 
Lord,  loose  men  from  their  corporal  bonds, 
when  they  have  no  power  to  relax  the 
spiritual." 

It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  the  ancient 
Christians  paid  an  extraordinary  re|jgard  to 
this  Holy  Week,  and  that  this  consisted  in 
additional  exercises  of  devotion,  longer 
fastings,  more  liberal  alms,  vacation  from 
all  civil  business,  and  a  general  release  of 
prisoners,  some  particular  cases  of  criminals 
only  excepted. 

The  Thursday  in  this  week,  which  was 
the  day  on  which  Christ  was  betrayed, 
was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs. 
In  some  churches,  the  communion  was 
administered  in  the  evening  after  supper, 
in  imitation  of  the  communion  of  the  apos- 


tles at  our  Lord's  supper.  On  this  day 
the  CompetenteSf  or  candidates  of  baptism, 
publicly  rehearsed  the  creed  before  the 
Dishops  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  And 
on  tins  day  it  was  customary  for  servants 
to  receive  the  communion.  The  modem 
ritualists  call  this  day  Maunday  Thursday, 
(See  Maunday  Thursday,) 

The  Friday  was  called  Good  Friday ^  or 
Pasch  of  the  CrosSj  in  opposition  to  Easter 
or  the  Pasch  of  the  Remrrection,  On  this 
day,  not  only  penitents  were  absolved,  but 
a  general  absolution  and  indulgence  was 
proclaimed  to  all  the  people,  observing  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  and  contrition. 

The  Saturday  of  this  week  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath,  It  had 
many  peculiarities  belonging  to  it.  For 
this  was  the  only  Sabbath  throughout  the 
year  that  the  Greek  churches,  and  some 
of  the  Western,  kept  as  a  fast;  all  other 
Saturdays,  or  Sabbaths,  being  observed  as 
festivals.  On  this  day  they  continued  to 
fast,  not  only  till  evening,  but  till  cock- 
crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  the 
supposed  time  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion. And  the  preceding  time  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  divine  service,  praying, 
preaching,  and  baptizing  such  of  the  cate- 
chumens as  presented  themselves.  Euse- 
bius  tells  us  that,  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  this  vigil  was  kept  with  ffreat  pomp. 
For  that  emperor  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax, 
to  burn  as  torches  all  over  the  city,  so  that 
the  night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at 
noonday.  The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  is 
sometimes  called  Passion  Sunday,  that 
name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to 
our  Lord's  prediction  on  that  day  of  his 
approaching  passion.  And  some  persons 
call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Sunday  is 
the  first,  Passion  Week ;  and  the  real  Pas- 
sion Week  they  call  Holy  Week.  This 
is,  however,  a  piece  of  pedantry,  founded 
on  a  mistake. 

PASSOVER  ipascha)  signifies  leap,  jpas- 
sage.  The  passover  was  a  solemn  festival 
of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  because  the 
night  before  their  departure  the  destroying 
angel  that  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians passed  over  the  houses  of  the  He- 
brews without  entering  them,  because  they 
were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
which  for  this  reason  was  called  the  pas- 
chal lamb. 

PASTOR.  Literally  a  shepherd ;  figur- 
atively the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  the 
priest  of  a  parish,  whose  people  are,  like- 
wiee,  figuratively  called  their  fiock. 
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PASTORAL  STAFF.    (See  Crosier.) 

PATEN.  The  plate  on  which  the  sacred 
bread  in  the  eucharist  is  laid.  The  original 
word  signifies  a  wide  open  dish. 

PATRIARCHS.  (From  the  Greek 
rarpia^  family  and  d^wi',  head  or  rvler.) 
Patriarchs  among  Christians  are  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  or  bishops,  so  called 
from  iheir  paternal  authority  in  the  Church. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  patri- 
archs were  next  in  order  to  metropolitans 
or  primates.  They  were  originally  styled 
archbishops,  and  exarchs  of  a  diocese. 
For  the  name  archbishop  was  anciendy  a 
more  extensive  title  than  now,  and  scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  a  whole  imperial  diocese, 
as  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  &c.  After  the  setting  up  the  patri- 
archal power,  the  name  archbishop  was 
appropriated  to  the  patriarchs. 

The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  name 
patriarch  given  to  any  bishop  by  public 
authority  of  the  Church,  is  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  which  mentions  the  most 
holy  patriarchs,  particularly  Leo,  patriarch 
of  great  Rome.  Among  private  authors, 
the  first  who  mentions  patriarchs  by  name 
is  Socrates,  who  wrote  his  history  about 
the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  But  though  we 
cannot  trace  the  name  any  higher,  yet  the 
power  itself  was  much  earlier.  Tne  Ro- 
manists carry  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles. Others  fix  it  to  a  little  before  the 
Council  of  Nice.  Others  ascribe  its  rise 
to  that  very  council.  In  a  matter  so  ob- 
scure, and  so  variously  controverted  among 
learned  men,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine where  the  right  lies.  But,  however 
it  be,  the  fourth  century  affords  pregnant 
proofs  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  patriarchal  power. 

The  power  of  patriarchs  was  not  one 
and  the  same  precisely  in  all  churches,  but 
differed  according  to  the  different  customs 
of  places  and  countries,  or  the  pleasure  of 
kings  or  councils.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople grew  to  be  a  patriarch  over 
the  patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Ceesarea. 
And  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  some 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarchs 
besides  himself  enjoyed.  Such  was  the 
right  of  consecrating  and  approving  every 
single  bishop  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  general  privileges  of  the  patriarchate 
were  these  following: — First,  the  patri- 
archs ordained  all  the  metropolitans  under 
them;  but  they  themselves  were  to  be 
ordained  by  a  aiocesan  synod.    Secondly, 


they  had  the  power  of  coiiveninff  all  their 
metropolitans  and  provincial  bisAops  to  i 
diocesan  synod.  Thirdly,  they  had  the 
privilege  of*^ receiving  appeals  from  roelro> 
politans  an^  provincial  synods,  and  rs- 
*versing  their  decrees,  in  the  foarlh  place, 
they  might  inquire  into  the  administFatioa 
of  metropolitans,  and  censnre  them  in  case 
of  heresy  or  misdemeanor.  Ry  Tirtoe  of 
this  power,  Chrysostom  deposed  Gerontioa, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Fifthly,  a  patriarch 
had  power  to  delegate,  or  send  a  metro- 
politan into  any  part  of  his  diocese,  as  hii 
commissioner,  to  hear  and  detemioe 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  his  name.  Sixthly, 
the  metropolitans  did  nothing  of  momeat 
without  consulting  the  patriarchs.  Se- 
venthly, it  was  the  patriarch's  office  to 
publish  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  lawg, 
which  concerned  the  Church.  The  last 
privilege  of  patriarchs  was,  that  they  were 
all  co-ordinate  and  independent  of  one 
another.  After  ages,  it  is  true,  made  great 
alteration  in  this  matter. 

Learned  men  reckon  up  thirteen  patri- 
archs in  those  early  ages,  that  is,  one  io 
every  capital  city  of  each  diocese  in  the 
Romish  empire.  The  patriarchs  were  as 
follows : — 

The  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Epheeos, 
in  Asia. 

The  patriarch  of  Cssarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia. 

The  patriarch  of  Thessalonica,  in  Mace- 
donia. 

The  patriarch  of  Sirmium,  in  Illyricom. 

The  patriarch  of  Rome  and  Milan,  in 
Italy. 

The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage, in  Egypt. 

The  patriarch  of  Lyons,  in  France. 

The  patriarch  of  Toledo,  in  Spain. 

The  patriarch  of  York,  in  Britain. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  styled 
the  (Eeiimenicalj  or  Universal  Patriarch, 

All  these  were  independent  of  one 
another,  till  Rome  by  encroachment,  and 
Constantinople  by  law,  gained  a  superiority 
over  some  of  the  rest.  The  subordinate 
patriarchs,  nevertheless,  still  retained  the 
title  of  exarchs  of  the  diocese,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  and  vote  in  councils. 

The  title  of  patriarch  is  still  kept  up  in 
the  Greek  Church ;  the  supreme  head  of 
which  is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  pays  a  large  sum  (sometimes  ten, 
sometimes  twenty  thousand  crowns)  to  the 
grand  seignor,  for  his  instalment  His 
revenue  amounts  to  near  forty  thousand 
crowns  a  year,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
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bishoprics  and  other  benefices;  besides 
that  every  priest  in  'Constantinople  pays 
him  a  crown  per  annnm.  There  are  about 
150  bishops  and  archbishops  dependent 
on  this  patriarch. 

After  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  richest  is  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the  poorest  of 
them  all.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is 
very  powerful:  he  assumes  the  title  of 
Grand  Judge  of  the  whole  world.  But 
what  distinguishes  him  more  than  all  the 
rest  from  the  pitriarch  of  Constantinople 
i»,  his  being  less  exposed  to  the  avarice 
and  resentment  of  the  Turks. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elect- 
ed by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  grand 
iteiffnor,  who  presents  the  new  patriarch 
with  a  white  horse,  a  black  capuch,  a  cro- 
sier, and  an  embroidered '  caftan.  The 
bishop  of  Heraclea,  as  chief  archbishop, 
has  a  right  to  consecrate  him.  This  pre- 
late, dressed  in  pontific-al  robes,  conducts 
the  patriarch  to  his  throne,  and  vests  him 
with  the  cross,  mitre,  and  other  ornaments. 
He  is  attended  to  the  church  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  read  over 
his  letters  patent  at  the  church  door,  with 
a  strict  charse  to  the  people  to  own  him 
as  their  head,  to  maintain  him  suitably  to 
his  dignity,  and  to  pay  his  debts,  under 
penalty  of  bastinado  and  confiscation  of 
their  effects. 

The  Jews  had  their  patriarchs,  who 
were  governors  set  up  upon  the  destruc- 
tion 0?  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  had  his 
residence  at  Tiberias,  and  another  at  Ba- 
bylon ;  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Jews 
dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  Per- 
sian empires.  They  continued  in  great 
power  and  dignity  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  about  which  time  the 
order  ceased. 

PATRIMON  V.  A  name  anciently  given 
to  church  estates,  or  revenues.  Thus  we 
find  mentioned,  in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory, 
not  only  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  those  likewise  of  the  churches 
of  Rimini,  Milan,  and  Ravenna.  This 
name,  therefore^  ooes  not  peculiarly  sig- 
nify any  sovereign  dominion  or  jurisdic- 
tion, belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  or 
the  pope. 

Churches,  in  cities  whose  inhabitants 
were  but  of  modern  subsistence,  had  no 
estates  left  to  them  out  of  their  own  dis- 
trict :  but  those  in  Imperial  cities,  such  as 
Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Milan,  where  sena- 
tors, mod  peifons  of  the  first  rank,  inha- 


bited, were  endowed  with  estates  in  divers 
parts  of  the  world.  St.  Gregory  mentions 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Ravenna, 
in  Sicily,  and  another  of  the  church  of 
Milan,  in  that  kin^om.  The  Roman 
Churcn  had  patrimonies  in  France,  Africa, 
Sicily,  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  many 
other  countries.  The  same  St.  Gregory 
had  a  lawsuit  with  the  bishop  of  Ravenna 
for  the  patrimonies  of  the  two  churches, 
which  aUerwards  ended  by  agreement. 

PATRIPASSIANS.  (A  jpatre  fHuso.)^ 
A  denomination  that  arose  in  the  second 
century.  Praxeas,  a  roan  of  genius  and 
learning,  denied  any  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father,  Son,  and  Holt  Ghost, 
and  maintained  that  the  Father^  sole 
creator  of  all  things,  had  united  to  himself 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Hence  his 
followers  were  called  Monarchians,  be- 
cause of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  per- 
sons in  the  Deity ;  and  also  Patripassians, 
because  they  believed  that  the  Father 
was  so  intimately  united  with  the  man 
Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suffered  with 
him  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  life,  and 
the  torments  of  an  ignominious  death,  h 
does  not  appear  that  this  sect  formed  to 
itself  any  separate  place  of  worship,  or 
removed  from  the  ordinary  assemblies  of 
Christians. 

PATRON.  The  person  who  has  the 
right  to  present  to  a  benefice.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  benefices  in  England  are 
presentative ;  the  thanes  and  lords,  who 
built  and  endowed  churches,  having  first 
agreed  with  the  bishops  that  they  ^ould 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  fit  clerks 
to  serve  and  receive  the  profits  of  the 
churches  founded  by  themj  which  right  is 
continued  to  their  postenty,  and  those 
who  have  purchased  of  them. 

PAULIANISTS.  The  Paulianists  de- 
rive their  name  from  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
who  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d. 
260.  He  maintained,  amongst  other  errors, 
that  our  Lord  was  a  mere  man,  and  had 
not  come  down  from  heaven.  He  was 
condemned  and  opposed  by  a  council  at 
Antioch,  a.  d.  272.  One  of  the  canons  of 
Nice  required  the  Paulinists  to  be  re-bap- 
tized, because  in  baptizing  they  did  not 
use  tne  only  lawful  form  according  to  our 
Saviour's  command. 

PAULICIANS.  Heretics  in  the  seventh 
century,  disciples  of  Constantine,  a  native 
of  Armenia,  and  a  favorer  of  the  errors  of 
Manes. 

As  the  name  of  Manicheans  was  become 
odious  to  all  nations,  he  gave  those  of  his 
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sect  the  title  of  PaulicianSj  on  pretence  that 
they  followed  only  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

One  of  their  nio9t  detestable  maxims 
was,  not  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  that 
they  might  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  creatures  who  were  the  work  of  the 
bad  god. 

The  sect  of  the  Paulicians  did  not  spread 
much  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  who  began  to  reign  in  801.  The 
protection  of  this  prince  drew  great  num- 
Ders  to  their  party.  But  the  Empress 
Theodora,  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Michel,  published  an  edict,  obliging  them 
to  follow  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  depart 
out  of  the  empire.  Many  of  them  chose 
rather  to  suffer  death  than  to  obey;  and 
several,  who  lay  concealed,  afterwards 
took  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  Basil, 
the  Macedonian. 

PAX.  A  small  tablet  of  silver,  or  some 
fit  material,  often  very  elaborately  orna- 
mented, by  means  of"^  which  the  kiss  of 
f>eace  was,  in  the  medioeval  Church,  jcircu- 
ated  through  the  congregation.  It  was  in- 
troduced wnen  the  pnmitive  kiss  of  peace, 
which  used  to  circulate  throughout  the 
Christian  assemblies,  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  some  appearance  of  scandal 
which  had  grown  out  of  it.  In  the  place 
of  this,  a  small  tablet  of  silver  or  ivory,  or 
some  appropriate  material,  having  first 
receivetl  the  kiss  of  the  priest,  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  deacon,  and  by  him 
again  to  the  people,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
kissed  in  order;  thus  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting from  each  to  all  the  symbol  of 
Christian  love  and  unity,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  offence. 

In  the  Syrian  churches,  the  following 
seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  symbolized.  In  a  part  of  the 
rayers,   which  has  a  reference   to  the 
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irth  of  Christ,  on  pronouncing  the  words 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men,'' 
the  attending  ministers  take  the  ofTiciating 
priest's  right  between  both  their  hands, 
and  so  pass  tke  peace  to  the  congregation, 
each  of^  whom  takes  his  neighbor's  right 
hand,  and  salutes  him  with  the  word  peace. 
In  the  Romish  Church  the  Pax  is  still  used. 
By  the  Church  of  England  it  was  omitted 
at  the  Reformation  as  a  useless  ceremony. 

PAX  VOBIS.  {Lat.)  In  English,  "  Peace 
be  with  you."  A  form  of  salutation  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  the  offices  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church. 

First,  It  was  usual  for  the  bishop  to 
salute  the  people  in  this  form,  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  church.    This  is  often 


mentioned  hj  St.  Chrysostonii  who  deiifei 
it  from  apostolical  practice. 

Secondly,  the  reader  began  Aa  reading 
of  the  lessons  with  this  form.  St.  Cypris 
plainly  alludes  to  this,  when.  8peakin«  of 
a  new  reader,  whom  he  haa  ordained  to 
that  office,  he  says,  Auspicatw  e$i  Fotem, 
dum  dedicat  lectionem  ;  he  began  to  use  the 
salutation,  Peace  be  fffith  ycnt^  when  he  fini 
began  to  read.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage took  away  this  privilege  from  the 
readers,  and  gave  it  to  the  deacons,  or 
other  superior  ministers  of  the  church. 

Thirdly,  In  many  places,  the  sermoo 
was  introduced  with  this  form  of  salata- 
tion,  and  often  ended  with  it. 

Fourthly,  It  was  always  used  at  the 
consecration  of  the  eocharist :  and 

Lastly,  At  the  dismission  of  the  congre- 
gation. And,  whenever  it  was  said  by 
the  officiating  minister,  the  people  always 
answered,  And  with  thy  spirit. 

St.  Chrysostom  lays  open  the  origiotl 
intent  and  design  of  this  practice.  For  he 
says,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the 
aoostles'  days,  when  the  rulers  of  the 
Cnurch  had  the  gift  of  inspiration,  for 
the  people  to  say  to  the  preacner,  Peate  k 
with  thy  spirit;  acknowledging  therehf 
that  they  were  under  the  guidance  aod 
direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  our  own  liturgy  we  use  an  equiva- 
lent salutation,  namely.  The  Lord  be  ttitk 
you;  to  which  the  people  answer  (as  the 
primitive  Christians  did).  And  with  tky 
spirit. 

PECULIARS.  Those  parishes  and  places 
are  called  peculiars,  which  are  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper  ordinary 
of  the  diocese  where  they  lie.  These 
exempt  jurisdictions  are  so  called,  not 
because  they  are  under  no  ordinary,  bnt 
because  they  are  not  under  the  ordinary 
of  the  diocese,  but  have  one  of  their  own. 
They  are  a  remnant  of  popery.  The  pope, 
before  the  Reformation,  by  a  nsurped 
authority,  in  defiance  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bisnop  of  the  diocese.  At  the 
Reformation,  by  an  oversight,  they  were 
not  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  toe  dio- 
cesan, but  remained  under  the  sovereign, 
or  under  such  other  person,  as  by  custom 
or  purchase  obtained  the  right  of"^  superin- 
tendence. 

PELAGIANS.  Heretics  who  first  ap- 
peared about  the  latter  end  of  the  foarta, 
or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Pela^ius,  author  of  this  sect,  was  a  Bri- 
ton, being  bora  in  Wales.    His  name,  in 
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the  British  language,  was  Moigan,  which 
signifies  sea-born;  from  whence  he  had 
his  Latin  name  Peiagius.  He  is  said  to 
luive  been  a  monk  by  profession ;  but  pro- 
bably was  no  otherwise  such  than  as  those 
y^ere  so  called  who  led  stricter  lives  than 
others  within  their  own  houses.  Some 
of  our  ancient  historians  pretend  that  he 
"was  abbot  of  Bangor.  But  this  is  not 
likely,  because  the  British  monasteries 
(mocording  to  a  learned  author)  were  of  a 
later  date.  St.  An^stine  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  Chris- 
tian of  no  vulgar  rank.  According  to  the 
same  father,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  associated  himself  with  persons  of  the 
greatest  leamins  and  figure.  Here  he  in- 
structed several  young  persons,  particu- 
larly Ccplestius  and  Julianus;  as  also 
Timasius  and  Jacobus,  who  afterwards 
renounced  his  doctrine,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  St  Augustine.  During  this  time 
he  wrote  his  '*  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,"  and  his  '' Letters  to  Melania 
and  Demetrias." 

Peiagius,  being  charged  with  heresy, 
left  Rome,  and  went  into  Africa,  where 
he  was  present  at  the  famous  conference 
held  at  Carthage,  between  the  Catholics 
and  Douatists.  From  Carthage  he  tra- 
velled into  Egypt,  and  at  last  went  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  settled.  He  died 
somewhere  in  the  East,  but  where  is  un- 
certain. His  principal  tenets,  as  we  find 
them  charged  upon  his  disciple  Ccplestius 
by  the  church  of  Carthage,  were  these : 

L  That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal, 
and,  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not,  would 
certainlv  have  died. 

IL  That  the  conseauences  of  Adam's 
sin  were  confined  to  nis  person,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  received  no  disadvantage 
thereby. 

in.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon 
equal  promises  with  the  gospel. 

IV.  That,  before  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
Tioua,  some  men  lived  without  sin. 

V.  That  new-born  infants  are  in  the 
same  condition  with  Adam  before  his  fall. 

VI.  That  the  seneral  resurrection  of  the 
dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection. 

VII.  That  a  man  may  keep  the  com- 
mands of  God  without  difficulty,  and  pre- 
serve himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  inno- 
cence. 

VIII.  That  rich  men  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  they  part 
with  all  their  estate. 


IX.  That  the  grace  of  God  is  not  granted 
for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act; 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  information  in 
points  of  duty,  being  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

X.  That  the  grace  of  God  is  given  in 
proportion  to  our  merits. 

Al.  That  none  can  be  called  the  sons  of 
God,  but  those  who  are  perfecdy  free 
from  sin. 

XII.  That  our  victory  over  temptation  is 
not  gained  by  God's  assistance,  but  by  the 
liberty  of  the  will. 

Pefaffius  was  accused  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  where  he 
recanted  his  opinions;  but  relapsing,  and 
discovering  the  insincerity  of  his  recanta- 
tion, he  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
several  councils  in  Africa,  and  by  a  synod 
at  Antioch. 

The  heresy  of  Peiagius,  notwithstanding 
its  condemnation,  made  its  way  into  Bri- 
tain, where  its  author  was  bom :  being 
conveyed  thither  by  one  Agricola,  the  son 
of  Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop  of  Gaul. 
The  orthodox  party  were  very  diligent  in 
opposing  Its  progress,  and  for  that  purpose 
requested  the  Gallican  bishops  to  send 
over  some  persons  of  eminence  to  manage 
the  contest.  Those  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose were  German  us,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troye ;  who,  arriving 
in  Britain^  held  a  famous  conference  with 
the  Pelagians  at  St.  Alban's,  in  which  the 
latter  were  put  to  silence,  and  the  people 
gave  sentence,  by  their  acclamations,  for 
Germanus  and  Lupus. 

PENANCE.  As  repentance  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  inward  feeling  of  sorrow  for 
sin,  which  we  are  determined  to  forsake, 
so  penance  is  the  outward  profession  of 
that  sorrow.  An  account  of^  penance  in 
the  primitive  Church  may  be  seen  in 
Bingnam,  and  more  concisely  in  Coleman, 
from  whom  we  shall  quote  in  this  article. 
Penance,  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  institution.  Excommunica- 
tion in  the  Christian  Church  is  essentially 
the  same  as  expulsion  from  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews;  and  the  penances  of  the 
offender,  required  for  his  restoration  to 
his  former  condition,  were  not  materially 
different  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches.  The  principal  point  of  dis- 
tinction consisted  in  this,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  affected  the  civil  re- 
lations of  the  offender  under  the  Jewish 
economy;  bat  in  the  Christian  Church  it 
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affected  only  his  relations  to  that  body. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  institu- 
tions of  the  Church,  nor  its  situation,  or 
constitution  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
was  at  all  compatible  with  the  intermin- 
gling or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  or  penalties. 

The  act  of  excommunication,  was,  at 
first,  an  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  from  the  agapa.  The 
term  itseit  implies  separation  from  the 
communion.  The  practice  was  derived 
from  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor. 
V.  11,  "With  such  an  one  no  noXtoeat?^ 
From  the  context,  and  from  1  Cor.  x.  16-18, 
xi.  20-34,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  apos- 
tle refers,  not  to  common  meals,  and  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  to  these 
religious  festivals. 

Examples  of  penitence  or  repentance 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament;  neither  are 
there  wanting  instances,  not  merely  of 
individuals,  but  of  a  whole  city  or  people, 
performing  certain  acts  of  penance, — last- 
ing, moumhig,  etc.  (Nehern.  ix.  and 
Jonah  iii.)  But  these  acts  of  humiliation 
were  essentially  different,  in  their  relations 
to  individuals,  from  Christian  penance. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  instance  of  the  excommunication 
of  an  offending  member,  and  of  his  resto- 
ration to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  by 
?enance,  agreeably  to  the  authority  of  St 
aul,  1  Cor.  V.  1-8 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  5-1 1.  This 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Church 
was  proiiounced  6y  the  assembled  body^  and 
in  the  name  of  tne  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
By  this  sentence,  the  offender  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  people  of  the  Lord,  with 
whom  he  had  oeen  joined  by  baptism, 
and  was  reduced  to  his  former  condition 
as  a  heathen  man,  subject  to  the  power  of 
Satan,  and  of  evil  spirits.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  true  import  of  uelivering  such  an  one 
up  to  Satan. 

A  similar  act  of  excommunication  is 
described  briefly  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  32,  *-If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let  him  be  anathema  maranatha."  The 
/lapav  oBh  corresponds,  in  sense,  with  the 
Hebrew  0*^11)  and  denotes  a  thing  devoted 
to  utter  destruction.  It  is  only  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  nnK  K^'^O)  expressed  in  the 
Greek  character,  and  means,  "  The  Lord 
cometh.''  The  whole  sentence  implies  that 
the  Church  leaves  the  subject  of  it  to  the 
Lord,  who  cometh  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  All  that  the  apostle  requires 
of  the  Corinthians  is,  that  tney  should  ex- 
clude him  from  their  communioD  aod  fel- 


lowship: so  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
regardecl  as  one  of  their  body.  Hepnh 
nounces  no  further  judgment  upoo  the 
offender,  but  leaves  him  to  the  jadgmeot 
of  God.  "What  have  I  to  do  to  judge 
them  that  are  without?''  (v.  12^  i.e.thiMe 
who  are  not  Christians,  to  which  class  the 
excommunicated  person  would  beUu^ 
"  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  r 
i.  «.  full  members  of  the  Church.  Bet 
them  that  are  without  God  judgeth;  « 
rather  will  judgt^  Kpiftty  as  the  reading 
should  be.  It  appears  from  2  Cor.  ii.  1-11, 
that  the  Church  had  not  restored  such  to 
the  privileges  of  communion,  bat  wefe 
willing  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  aposde  veiy 
gladly  authorized  the  measm«. 

It  IS  important  to  remark  that,  io  tte 
primitive  Church,  penance  related  only  to 
such  as  had  been  excluded  from  the  com* 
munion  of  the  Church.  Its  immediale 
object  was,  not  the  foi^veness  of  tiie 
offender  by  the  Lord  Gtod,  but  his  recoa- 
ciliation  with  the  Church.  It  could,  there- 
fore, relate  only  to  open  and  scandaleoe 
offences.  De  oecuhis  non  judicai  ecdem 
— the  Church  takes  no  cognisance  of 
secret  sins — was  an  ancient  maxim  of 
the  Church.  The  early  fathers  say  ex- 
pressly, that  the  Church  ofiers  pardoo 
only  for  offences  committed  against  her. 
The  forgiveness  of  all  sin  she  refers  to 
God  himself.  Omnia  axdem,  says  Cypriao, 
Ep.  55,  remiss\m\M  Deo  omnipoienti^  ta  cvjiu 
potestate  sunt  omnia  reservata.  Such  are 
the  concurring  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
early  writers  on  this  subject.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  later  age  to  confound  these 
important  distinctions,  and  to  arrogate  to 
the  Church  the  prerogative  of  forgiving 
sins. 

The  readmission  of  penitents  into  the 
Church  was  the  subject  of  frequent  coo- 
troversy  with  the  early  fathers,  and  an- 
cient religious  sects.  Some  contended 
that  those  who  had  once  been  excloded 
from  the  Church  for  their  crimes,  ought 
never  a^in  to  be  received  again  to  her 
fellowship  and  communion.  But  the 
Church  generally  were  disposed  to  ex- 
ercise a  more  charitable  and  forgiving 
spirit. 

PENANCE.  In  the  common  Uw  of 
England,  penance  is  an  ecdesiasticti 
punishment  or  penalty,  used  in  the  disei- 
pline  of  the  Church  of*^  England,  by  which 
an  offender  is  obliged  to  give  n  poblio 
satisfaction  to  the  Church  for  scandal  dooe 
by  his  evil  example.  For  small  ofleooes 
and  scandals,  a  public  satisfactioQ  or  pe- 
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nance  is  required  to  be  made  before  the 
minister,  churchwardens,  and  some  of  the 
parishioners,  as  the  ecclesiastical  judge  shall 
think  fit  to  decree.  These  penances  may 
be  moderated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  or  commuted  by  money  to  be  de- 
▼oted  to  pious  uses.  In  the  case  of  incest 
or  incontinency  the  offender  is  sometimes 
enjoined  to  do  public  penance  in  the  ca- 
thedral, the  parish  church,  or  the  market 
place,  bare-legged^  bare-headed,  and  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  to  make  open  confession 
of  his  crime  in  a  form  of  words  prescribed 
by  the  judge.  This  sort  of  punishment, 
however,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  profligate  being  found  to 
make  parties  to  abet  the  offender,  it  has 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

PENANCE,  THE  SACRAMENT  OF. 
The  Romanists  define  penance  a  sacra- 
ment, wherein  a  person,  who  has  the  re- 
quisite dispositions,  receives  absolution 
at  the  hands  of  the  priest,  of  all  sins  com- 
mitted since  baptism.  (See  Auricular  Con- 
fiuion.  Satisfaction^  Purgatory^  Absolution.^ 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  14,  can.  1) 
has  expressly  decreed,  that  every  one  is 
accursed  who  shall  affirm  that  penance  is 
DOt  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  m  the  universal  Church, 
for  reconciling  those  Christians  to  the  di- 
Tine  majesty  who  have  fallen  into  sin  after 
baptism ;  and  this  sacrament,  it  is  declared, 
consists  of  two  parts— the  matter  and  the 
form :  the  matter  is  the  act  of  the  penitent, 
including  contrition,  confession,  and  satis- 
faction ;  the  form  of  it  is  the  act  of  absolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  priest.  Accordingly 
it  is  enjoined,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  hath  fallen  after  baptism,  to 
confess  his  sins  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  a 
priest :  that  this  confession  is  to  be  secret : 
for  puolic  confession  is  neither  commandeu 
nor  expedient  \  and  that  it  must  be  exact 
and  particular,  including  every  kind  and 
act  of  sin,  with  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  When  the  penitent  has  so 
done,  the  priest  pronounces  an  absolution, 
whicn  is  not  conaitional  or  declarative  only, 
but  absolute  and  judicial.  This  secret  or 
auricular  confession  was  first  decreed  and 
established  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Late- 
ran,  under  Innocent  Ilf.,  in  1215  (cap.  21). 
And  the  decree  of  this  council  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  enlarged  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  and  in  that  of  Trent,  which 
ordains  that  confession  was  instituted  bj 
Christ;  that,  bv  the  law  of  God,  it  is 
necesaarv  to  salvation,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  practised  in  the  Christian 
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Church.  As  f6r  the  penances  imposed  on 
the  penitent  by  way  of  satisfaction,  they 
have  been  commonly  the  repetition  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  devotion,  as  ratemosters  or 
Ave-Marias,  the  payment  of  stipulated 
sums,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  or  various  species 
of  corporeal  discipline.  But  the  most  for- 
midable penance,  m  the  estimation  of  many 
who  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion, has  been  the  temporary  pains  of 
puigatory.  But,  under  all  the  penalties 
which  are  inflicted  or  threatened  in  the 
Romish  Church,  it  has  provided  relief  by 
its  indulgences,  and  by  its  prayers  or 
masses  for  the  dead,  performed  professedly 
for  relieving  and  rescuing  the  souls  that 
are  detained  in  purgatory. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
how  entirely  opposed  to  all  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Church  of  Rome  affirms  ^'  penance  "  to  be 
a  ^'sacrament,''  instituted  dv  Christ  him- 
self, and  secret  '^confession ''  to  be  one  of 
its  constituent  parts,  instituted  by  the 
divine  law ;  and  she  anathematizes  those 
who  contradict  her: — the  Church  of  Eng- 
land denies  *' penance''  to  be  a  sacrament 
of  the  gospel;  affirms  it  to  hive  ''grown 
of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles;" 
and  "  not  to  have  "  the  proper  "  nature  of 
a  sacrament,"  as  "  not  having  any  visible 
sij^n  or  ceremony  ordained  by  God  :"  and 
ofcourse  denies  the  sacramental  character 
of  "  confession."  The  Church  of  Rome 
pronounces,  that,  by  the  divine  law,  "  all 
persons"  must  confess  their  sins  to  the 
priest : — the  Church  of  England  limits  hep 
provisions  for  confession  to  "  sick  persons." 
The  Church  of  Rome  pronounces  that  all 
persons  are  "bound"  to  confess: — the 
Church  of  England  directs,  that  the  sick 
"be  moved'-  to  make  confession.  The 
Church  of  Rome  insists  upon  a  confession 
of  "  all  sins  whatsoever ;'' — the  Church  of 
England  recommends  "a  special  confession 
of  sins,"  if  the  sick  person  "feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighiy  matter." 
The  Church  of  Rome  represents  penance 
as  instituted  for  reconciling  penitents  to 
God  "  as  often  as  they  fall  into  sin  after 
baptism  ;'^  and  imposes  confession  "  once  a 
year :" — ^the  Church  of  England  advises  it 
on  a  peculiar  occasion.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  so  advising  it 
evidently  is  the  special  relief  of  a  troubled 
conscience :  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome 
pronounces  it  to  be  "  necessary  to  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  to  salvation;"  and  de- 
nounces with  an  anathema  "  any  one  who 
shall  say,  that  confession  is  only  useful  for 
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the  instruction  and  consolation  of  the 
penitent." 

PENITENTIAL.  A  collection  of  canons 
in  the  Romish  Church,  which  appointed 
the  time  and  manner  of  penance  to  be  re- 
gularly imposed  for  every  sin.  and  forms 
of  prayer  that  were  to  be  used  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  those  who  entered  into  penance, 
and  reconciling  penitents  by  solemn  abso- 
lution ;  a  method  chiefly  introduced  in  the 
time  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church. 

PENITENTIARIES,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  were  certain  presbyters, 
or  priests,  appointed  in  ever^  church,  to 
receive  the  private  confessions  of  the 
people ;  not  in  prejudice  to  the  public  dis- 
cipline, nor  witn  a  power  of  granting  abso- 
lution before  any  penance  was  performed, 
but  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  public 
discipline,  bv  acquainting  men  what  sins 
the  laws  of  the  Church  required  to  be 
expiated  by  public  penance,  and  by  di- 
recting them  in  the  performance  of  it; 
and  only  to  appoint  private  penance  for 
such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to 
be  publicly  censured,  either  for  fear  of 
doing  harm  to  the  penitent  himself,  or 
giving  scan#al  to  the  Church. 

The  office  of  penitentiary  priests  was 
abrogated  hy  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
upon  a  certain  accident  that  happened  in 
the  church.  A  gentlewoman,  coming  to 
the  penitentiary,  made  a  confession  ofthe 
sins  she  had  committed  since  her  baptism. 
The  penitentiary  enjoined  her  to  fast  and 
pray.  Soon  after  she  came  again,  and 
confessed  that,  during  the  course  of  her 

Eenance,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church 
ad  defiled  her.  This  occasioned  the 
deacon  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  people.  Whereupon 
the  bishop,  by  the  advice  of  a  presbyter 
named  Efudtcmon,  took  away  the  peni- 
tentiary's office,  leaving  every  one  to  his 
own  conscience ;  this  being  the  only  way 
to  free  the  Church  from  reproach. — 
Bingkam. 

N^ctarius's  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  bishops  of  the  East,  who  took  away 
their  penitentiaries.  However,  the  office 
continued  in  use  in  the  Western  churches, 
and  chiefly  at  Rome. 

PENITENTS.  (See  Penance.)  Penance 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  Coleman  from 
Augusti  remarks,  was  wholly  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject 
to  it.  The  Church  not  only  would  not 
enforce  it,  but  thev  refused  even  to  urge 
or  invite  any  to  submit  to  this  discipliae. 


It  was  to  be  sought  as  a  &Tor,  not  ia- 
flicted  as  a  penalty.  But  the  ofiiNidiiig 
person  had  no  aothoritjr  or  pennisBioQ  10 
prescribe  his  own  datie«  as  a  peniiesL 
When  once  he  had  resolved  to  seek  the  £» 
giveness  and  reconciliation  of  the  Chorch, 
it  was  exclusively  the  pren^^ative  of  tfait 
body  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  whidt 
this  was  to  be  effected.  No  one  could  em 
be  received  as  a  candidate  for  peoaoee, 
without  permission  first  obtained  of  thi 
bishop,  or  presiding  elder. 

The  duties  required  of  penitents  oofr 
sisted  essentially  in  the  following  parti> 
culars : 

1.  Penitents  of  the  first  three  cUsM 
were  required  to  kneel  in  worship,  whifat 
the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand. 

2.  All  were  required  to  make  knowa 
their  penitential  sorrow  by  an  open  and 
public  confes&ion  of  their  sin.  This  con- 
fession was  to  be  made,  not  before  tk 
bishop  or  the  priesthood,  but  in  thep» 
sence  of  the  whole  Chorch,  with  sighs,  wad 
tears,  and  lamentations.  These  expreesiooi 
of  grief  they  were  to  renew  and  continM 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  first  or 
lowest  class  of  penitents,  entreating  at  lbs 
same  time,  in  their  behalf,  the  prayers  and 
intercessions  of  the  faithful.  Some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  these  demonstrations  of  peni- 
tence may  be  formed  from  a  record  of  them 
contained  in  the  works  of  Cyprian.  Al- 
most all  the  canons  lay  much  stress  apoo 
the  sighs  and  tears  accompanying  these 
effusions. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  term  of  pe- 
nance, all  expressions  of  joy  were  to  be  re- 
strained, and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  penitents  were  reqaiied, 
literally,  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to  cover 
their  heads  with  ashes.  Nor  were  these 
acts  of  humiliation  restricted  to  Ash  Wed- 
nesday merely,  when  especially  they  weie 
required. 

4.  The  men  were  required  to  cut  sboit 
their  hair,  and  to  shave  their  beards,  in 
token  of  sorrow.  The  women  were  to  ap- 
pear with  dishevelled  hair,  and  wearing! 
peculiar  kind  of  veil. 

5.  During  the  whole  term  of  penance, 
bathing,  feasting,  and  sensual  gratifies* 
tions,  allowable  at  other  times,  were  pro* 
hibited.  In  the  spirit  of  these  regulatioos, 
marriage  was  also  forbidden. 

6.  Besides  these  restrictions  and  rules  of 
a  negative  character,  there  were  certain 
positive  requirements  with  which  the  peni- 
tents were  expected  to  comply. 

They  were  obliged  to  be  present,  audio 
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perform  their  part  at  erery  religious  as- 
sembly; whether  public  or  private ;  a  regu- 
lation which  neither  believers  nor  catechu- 
mens were  required  to  ob;»erve. 

They  were  expected  to  abound  in  deeds 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  particularly  in 
almsgiving  to  the  poor. 

Especially  were  they  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  parabolanij  m  giving  attendance 
upon  the  sick,  and  in  taking  care  of  them. 
These  offices  of  kindness  they  were  ex- 
pected particularly  to  bestow  upon  such  as 
were  affected  with  contagious  diseases. 

It  was  also  their  duty  to  assist  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  regulations  last 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  the  ChurcK  of  Africa. 

These  duties  and  regulations  collectively 
were  sometimes  included  under  the  general 
term  i(«/«»Xoy^if,  confession.  By  this  was 
understood  not  only  words,  but  works; 
both,  in  connexion,  being  the  appropriate 
means  of  manifesting  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

PENITENTS  IN  POPISH  COUN- 
TRIES. There  are,  in  Popish  countries, 
particularly  in  Italy,  several  fraternities 
(as  they  are  called)  of  penitents,  distin- 
guished by  the  different  shape  and  color 
of  th^ir  habits.  These  are  secular  so- 
cieties, who  have  their  rules,  statutes,  and 
churches:  and  make  public  processions 
under  their  particular  cross  or  banner. 
Of  these  there  are  more  than  a  hundred; 
the  most  donsiderabie  of  which  are  as 
follows :— 

I.  White  Penitents.  These  are  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  at  Rome.  The  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Gonfalon,  instituted  in  1264,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major;  in  imita- 
tion of  which  four  others  were  established 
in  the  church  of  Ara-CcDli ;  the  first  under 
the  title  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ;  the 
second  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin;  the  third  under  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Innocents ;  and  the  fourth  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Helena.  The  brethren 
of  this  fraternity,  every  year,  give  portions 
to  a  certain  number  of  young  ^irls.  m  order 
to  their  being  married.  Their  habit  is  a 
kind  of  white  sackcloth,  and  on  the  shoul- 
der is  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
red  and  white  cross. 

II.  Black  Penitents.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  are  the  Brethren  of  Mercy, 
or  St.  John  Baptist.  This  fraternity  was 
instituted  in  1488,  by  some  Florentines,  in 
order  to  assist  criminals  at  the  time  of  their 
death,  and  daring  their  imprisonment.  On 
the  day  of  execation,  they  walk  in  proces- 
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sion  before  them,  singing  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms,  and  the  litanies;  and,  after 
they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from 
the  gibbet,  and  bury  them.  Their  habit  is 
black  sackcloth.  There  are  others  whose 
business  is  to  bury  such  persons  as  are 
found  dead  in  the  streets.  They  wear  a 
death's  head  on  one  side  of  their  habit. 

III.  Blue  Penitents.     ^     All  these  are 

IV.  Gray  Penitents.    (  remarkable  only 

V.  Red  Penitents.         " 

VI.  Green  Penitents. 

VII.  Violet  Penitents. 
The  Church  of  Rome  wrongly  renders 

our  word  repentance  by  penance,  penance 
beiii^  an  attendant  on  repentance:  and 
she  has  erred  in  making  penance  a  sacra- 
ment in  the  same  sense  as  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper.  This  our  Church  con- 
demns, but  she  speaks  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  in  a  manner  which 
greatly  shocks  ultra-Protestants.  We  al- 
lude to  the  following  address  in  the  com- 
mination  service: — "  Brethren,  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church  there  was  a  godly  disciplme, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  such  per- 
sons as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin 
were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punished  in 
this  world,  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  others,  ad- 
monished by  their  example,  misht  be  the 
more  afraid  to  offend.  Instead  whereof 
(until  the  said  discipline  may  be  restored 
again,  which  is  much  to  be  wished),  it  is 
thought  good,  that  at  this  time  (in  the  pre- 
sence of  you  all),  should  be  read  ihegene^ 
ral  sentences  of  God's  cursing  against  im- 
penitent sinners,  gathered  out  of  the  seven- 
and-twontieth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  other  places  oi  Scripture;  and  that  ye 
should  answer  to  every  sentence,  Amen: 
to  the  intent  that,  being  admonished  of 
the  great  indignation  of  God  against  sin- 
ners, ye  may  the  rather  be  moved  to  earn- 
est and  true  repentance,  and  may  walk 
more  warily  in  those  dangerous  days,  flee- 
ing from  such  vices,  for  which  ye  affirm 
with  your  own  mouths  the  curse  of  God  to 
be  due." 

PENTATEUCH,  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  five  books.  It  is  the  general  or 
collective  designation  of  the  five  books  of 
Closes 

PENTECOST.  (From  ntt^rnKocra ,  the 
fiftuih.)  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews, 
so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty 
days  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  (Lev. 
xxiii.  15,  16.)  It  corresponds  with  the 
Christian  Whitsuntide,  which  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name. 
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PENTECOSTALS.  These  were  obla- 
tiona  tnatle  by  the  parishioners  to  their 
priest  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  are 
sometimes  called  Whitsun-farthings;  but 
they  were  not  at  first  offered  to  their 
priestS)  but  to  the  mother  church ;  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  that  the  deans  and  pre- 
bendaries in  some  cathedrals  are  entitled 
to  receive  these  oblations,  and  in  some 
places  the  bishops  and  arcndeaconS;  as  at 
Gloucester, 

PERAMBULATION.  Perambulations, 
for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  parishes, 
are  to  be  made  by  the  minister,  church- 
wardens, and  parishioners,  by  going  round 
the  same  once  a  year,  in  or  about  Ascen- 
sion week.  The  parishioners  may  justify 
goin^  over  any  man's  land  in  their  peram- 
bulations, according  to  usage;  and  it  is 
said  may  abate  all  nuisances  in  their  way. 
There  is  a  homily  appointed  to  be  used 
before  this  ceremony. 

PERNOCTALIANS,  watching  all  night, 
long  a  custom  with  the  more  pious  Chris- 
tians, especially  before  the  greater  festivals. 

PERPENDICULAR.  The  last  style  of 
pure  Gothic  architecture,  which  succeeded 
the  Decorated,  about  1360.  It  is  most 
readily  distinguished  by  its  window  tracery; 
but  the  use  of  the  four-centered  arch  is 
a  more  important  character,  though  by  no 
means  invariably  found  in  this  style. 

PERPETUAL  CURATE.  The  incum- 
bent of  a  church,  chapel,  or  district,  which 
is  within  the  bounclaries  of  a  rectory  or 
vicarage. 

PERSECUTION.  The  sufferings  which 
are  inflicted  by  the  worid  upon  the  Church 
in  all  ages,  the  most  striking  of  which  were 
those  which  are  designated  in  history  the 
Ten  Persecutions,  and  which  raged  from  the 
time  of  Nero,  a.  d.  64,  to  the  accession  of 
Constantino,  under  the  successive  Roman 
emperors,  Domitian  (4.  d.  81-86),  Trajan, 
Adrian,  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  Severus, 
Maximus,  Deoius,  Valerian,  Dioclesian.and 
Maximilian,  under  the  last  of  whose  rule 
the  persecution  raged  against  the  Church 
in  East  and  West,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years.  Each  of  these  periods  swelled  the 
list  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Under 
Nero,  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
suffered.  St.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome ; 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  Igna- 
tius, bishop  of  Antioch,  were  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  the  persecution 
of  Aurelius,  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras, 
ApoUinaris,  and  Tatian  presented  their 
apologies,  as  did  Tertulhan  in  the  next 
persecution  under  Severus  (200).    Nice- 


phorus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  t^  « 
that  it  were  easier  to  count  the  sands  opoo 
the  seashore  than  to  number  the  maitp 
doms  in  the  persecution  under  Decioi 
(249).  The  great  St.  Cyprian^  bishoD  of 
Carthage,  suffered  under  valerian  (14tn  of 
September,  258): 

Though  the  above  ten  are  the  moit 
memorable  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  the  Church  has  ever  besa 
opposed  by  the  world.  Thus  in  our  cooa- 
try,  during  the  Rebellion,  the  king  and  pri- 
mate underwent  martyrdom,  while  moor 
sands  of  faithful  men  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things  for  the  nanne  of  CHaisr.  Aad, 
even  in  this  day,  though  physical  perseci- 
tion  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  moral  penfr> 
cution  is  more  or  less  endured  by  eretj 
self-denying  Christian,  who  has  to  beu 
taunts  and  nicknatnes  from  ungodly  men. 

PERSON.  (See  Trinity.)  On  the  awful 
subject  of  the  persons  in  tne  TaiHrnr  ve 
shall  merely  quote  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
''  The  Catholic  faith  is  this,  That  we  wor- 
ship One  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 
Unity;  neither  confounding  the  Peisonis 
nor  dividing  the  substance.  For  there  ii 
One  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holt  Ghost. 

^'  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all 
One:  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co- 
eternal." 

The  application  of  the  term  "  persons^ 
to  the  sacred  Three  has  been  objected  to; 
but  it  is  defensible  on  the  g^round  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  phrase  equally 
expressive,  and  less  objectionable.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  well  says,  *'  Because  ve 
find  tne  Father,  Son,  and  Holt  Ghost 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  we  should  speak 
of  three  persons,  therefore  we  call  them 
persons;  and  since  the  Holt  Spirit  of 
God  in  Scripture  hath  thought  fit,  in 
speaking  of  these  three,  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  as  we  use  in  com- 
mon speech  to  distinguish  three  several 
persons,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why,  in 
the  explication  of  'this  mystery,  which 
purely  depends  upon  divine  revelation,  we 
should  not  speak  of  it  in  the  same  manuer 
as  the  Scripture  doth.''  Precision  in  speak- 
ing of  objects  of  faith  seems,  beyond  this, 
impossible.  That  the  Father,  Soh,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  three,  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  Scripture,  is  clear ;  as  it  is 
also  that  there  is  but  one  God  !  Why,  then, 
refuse  the  word  "persons,"  used  with  due 
reverence  and  humility,  by  which  we  only 
understand  a  peculiar  distinction  in  eacl^ 
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making;,  in  some  way,  a  difference  frora 
tbe  other  two.  Indeed  the  objection  was 
despised  as  a  bad  one  by  even  Socinus 
liimself. 

Bat  in  fact  the  word  '^  person"  is  used 
by  St.  Paul  as  applied  butn  to  the  Father 
«nd  tbe  Son  ;  to  tne  former,  Heb.  i.  3 ;  to 
the  latter,  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  and  also  iv.  6, 
as  it  should  have  been  rendered. 

The  word  was  used,  and  well  applied, 
against  the  opinion  entertained  oy  the 
Sabellians,  that  thdVe  was  but  one  real 
person  in  the  Godhrad  with  different 
manifestations*  and  the  notion  of  three 
hypostases  with  an  individual  unity  in  the 
Divine  essence,  wad  generally  received  in 
the  Church  as  a  proper  mean  for  avoiding 
the  opposite  heresies  of  Sabellius  and 
Arius. 

The  Latin  Church  understanding  "  sub- 
stance" by  the  term  hypostasis,  as  used 
by  the  Greek  Church,  and  denying  three 
substances,  would  not  readily  use  that 
term,  but  adopted  the  word  '*  person" 
{persona),  to  cnaracterize  the  three  dis- 
tinct subsistencies  in  the  one  Divine  es- 
fience.  And  bence  has  arisen  a  charge 
(the  word  hypostasis  being  used  for  person 
in  the  GreeK  copies  of  the  Creed),  that  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  are  in  op- 
position to  each  other ;  the  former  assert- 
ing that  the  Son  '*  is  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,"  while,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  one  substance  of  the  Father, 
another  of  tbe  Son,  &c.  But  as  the  word 
is  rij^htly  translated  in  our  version  ^*  per- 
son," from  the  original  Latin,  the  objec- 
tion, which  is  still  repeated  (the  passage 
being  quoted  as  if  it  were  one  **  substance" 
—not  one  "person— of  the  Father," 
4tc.),  is  persevered  in  under  a  mistake,  if 
it  be  not  a  wilful  misrepresentation. — See 
BuUsLiid  Waterland. 

PETER-PENCE  was  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  penny,  paid  at  Rome  out  of  every 
family,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter.  This, 
Ina,  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went  in 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  about  the  year  740, 
gave  to  the  pope,  partly  as  alms,  and 
partly  by  way  or  recompense  for  a  house 
erected  m  Rome  for  English  pilgrims.  It 
continued  to  be  generally  paid  until  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VI Ii.,  when  it  was 
enacted,  that  henceforth  no  person  ^hall 
pay  any  pensions,  Peter-pence,  or  other 
impositions,  to  the  use  of  the  bishop  and 
see  of  Rome. 

PEWS.  These  are  enclosed  seats  in 
churches.  Pews,  according  to  modern 
use  and  idea,  were  not  known  till  long 


after  the  Reformation.  Enclosed  pews 
were  not  in  general  use  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeeth  century :  they  were  for 
a  long  time  confined  to  the  family  of  the 
patron. 

The  earliest  pew  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation remaming,  whose  age  is  deter- 
mined by  the  appearance  of  a  date,  is  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Geddington  St.  Mary, 
Northamptonshire,  and  has  the  following 
inscription : 


Churchwardens  J 
Minuter, 


William  Thorn, 
John  Wilkie, 
Thomas  Jones,  1602. 


Another  pew  occurs  in  the  same  church, 
dated  1604. 

PHARISEES.  The  most  sanctimonious 
sect  of  the  Jews,  forming  their  religious 
world.  They  were  denounced  by  our 
Lord  for  their  hypocrisy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hypocrisy,  of  the  majority. 

PHOTINIANS,  or  SUTINIANS.  Here- 
tics,  in  the  fourth  century,  so  denomi- 
nated from  Pholinus,  bishop  of  Sirmich. 
a  person  of  great  accomplishments,  ana 
who,  in  the  nrst  years  of  his  administra- 
tion of  that  see,  appeared  very  regular,  but 
changed  suddenly  after  he  had  taught  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
that  is  aUempted  to  corrupt  them,  says 
Vincentius  Linnensis,  by  his  detestable 
opinions  and  doctrine;  tor,  not  contented 
with  renewing  the  errors  of  Sabellius, 
PaulusSamosatenus,  Cerinthus,.and  Ebion, 
he  added  to  their  impieties,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  only  mere  man,  but  began 
to  be  the  Christ  when  the  Holt  Ghost 
descended  upon  him  in  Jordan. 

PHYLACTERY.  (♦oX«r„piov.)  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  pro- 
perly denotes  a  preservative,  such  as  pasans 
carried  about  them  to  preserve  them  from 
evils,  diseases,  or  dangers;  for  example, 
they  were  stones,  or  pieces  of  metal,  en- 
graved under  certain  aspects  of  the  planets. 
The  East  is  to  this  day  filled  with  this 
superstition;  and  the  men  do  not  only 
wear  phylacteries  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  animals  also. 

PICARDS.  The  name  of  a  Christian 
sect,  who  improved  the  mistakes  of  the 
Adamites  to  the  extravagance  of  going 
naked.  They  sprang  up  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  deno- 
minated from  one  Picard,'who  set  it  on 
foot :  he  ordered  all  his  proselytes  to  go 
naked,  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and 
pretended  he  was  sent  into  the  world  as  a 
new  Adam,  by  his  Father,  to  refresh  the 
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notion,  and  restore  the  practice,  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which,  he  said,  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  two  tilings,  the  comno unity  of 
women,  and  going  stark  naked.  And  one 
of  tlie  principal  tenets  of  this  people  was, 
that  their  party. were  the  only  free  people 
in  nature,  all  other  men  being  slaves,  es- 
pecially those  who  wore  any  clothes  upon 
the  score  of  modesty. 

PIE.  This  was  a  table  used  before 
the  Reformation  to  find  out  the  service 
belonging  to  each  day.  If  the  word  be  of 
Greek  origin,  it  may  be  referred  to  »<»'«? 
or  rit^aKtStoif.  But  the  Latin  word  is  pica^ 
which  perhaps  came  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many  bar- 
barous words  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say 
pye  is  derived  from  litera  picata^  a  great 
black  letter  in  the  beginning  of  some  new 
order  in  the  prayer,  and  among  printers 
that  term  is  still  used,  the  pica  letter. 

PIETISTS.    A  set  of  zealous  but  mis- 

?iided  men  in  Germany,  the  followers  of 
hilip  James  Spiner,  who  attempted  the 
revival  of  what  he  called  vital  religion  in 
Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
to  that  end  assembled  ai'ound  him  those 
like  minded  with  himself,  and  in  societies 
which  he  formed,  commonly  called  Colleges 
of  Piety ^  laid  the  foundations  of  many  dis- 
orders. His  disciples  as  is  usual,  far  out- 
ran the  more  measured  zeal  of  their 
master^s;  and  their  false  notions,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  principles  of  mutiny  and 
sedition,  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy  in  Germany. 

PILGRIMAGE.  A  kind  of  supersti- 
tious discipline,  which  consists  in  making 
aiourney  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to 
adfore  the  relics  of  some  deceased  saint. 
Pilgrimages  bes^an  to  be  made  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  Church,  but  they  were 
most  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  every  one  was  for  visitin<; 
places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and 
princes ;  and  even  bishops  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  being  absent  from  their  churches 
on  the  same  account. 

PISCINA.  A  water-drain,  usually  ac- 
companied with  decorative  features,  near 
the  altar.  The  piscina  is  often  the  only 
remaining  indication  of  the  place  where 
an  altar  has  been. 

PISCIS,  PISCICULI,  and  VESICA 
PISCJS.  The  fish  is  an  hieroglyphic  of 
Jesus  Christ,  very  common  in  the  remains 
of  Christian  art,  both  primitive  and  medi- 
aeval. The  orijjin  of  it  is  as  follows : — From 
the  name  and  title  of  our  blessed  Lord, 

IvffOvS*  Xfxaro;  Oeo» 'Tm;  Zwrqpj    JeSUS  ChRIST, 


the  Son  of  God,  the  Satiour,  the  evlv 
Christians  taking  the  first  letter  of  can 
word,  formed  the  name  'ixerZy  Pisa^  i 
fish.  From  thi.^  name  of  oar  blessed 
Lord,  Christians  also  came  to  be  called 
Pisciculi,  fishes,  witti  reference  to  tbeir 
regeneration  in  the  waters  of  baptiuL 
consecrated  to  that  effect  by  our  bleMed 
Lord,  the  mystical  Ixerz.  Thus  Ter- 
tuUian,  speaking  of  Christians,  says,  '*  for 
we,  after  our  Lord  and  Satiour,  Jeio 
Christ,  our  'ixerz,  are  also  fishes,  and 
born  in  the  water ;  nor  are  we  othenrin 
saved  but  by  remaining  in  the  water.''' 
The  Vesica  Piscis,  which  is  the  figure  of 
an  oval;  generally  pointed  at  either  eod, 
and  which  is  much  used  as  the  form  of  tbe 
seals  of  religious  houses,  and  to  incloie 
figures  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  saintn, 
also  has  its  rise  from  this  name  of  oar 
blessed  Lord:  though  some  say,  that  tbt 
mystical  Vefica  Piscis  has  no  referenee, 
except  in  its  name,  to  a  fish,  but  represents 
the  almond,  the  symbol  of  virginity  and 
self-production.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  writing  of  the  ornaments  which  a  Chri»> 
tian  may  consistently  wear,  mentions  the 
fish  as  a  proper  device  for  a  ring,  and  sap, 
that  it  may  serve  to  remind  the  Christiao 
of  the  origin  of  his  spiritual  life. 

PIUS  Tv.     (See  Creed.) 

PLENARTY  (from  the  word  pleima, 
"  full"),  signifying  that  a  church  is  full,  or 
provided  with,  an  incumbent. 

PLURALITY.  This  is  where  the  same 
person  obtains  two  or  more  livings  with 
cure  of  souls.  There  are  various  canou 
of  the  Church  acainst  the  practice:  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  are  taking 

f>rompt  measures  to  abolish  it  in  the  £ng- 
ish  Church. 

POLITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  By 
this  is  meant  the  constitution  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church,  considered 
as  a  society. 

Scarce  anything  in  religion  (says  i 
learned  author)  has  been  more  mistaken 
than  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  power, 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  established  in 
his  Church.  Some  have  not  only  excluded 
the  civil  magistrates  of  Christian  stain 
from  having  any  concernment  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  and  exempted  all 
persons  invested  with  it  from  toe  civil 
courts  of  justice,  but  have  raised  their 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church  to  a  su- 
premacy, even  in  civil  affairs,  over  the 
chief  magistrate;  insomuch  that  he  has 
pretended,  on  some  occasions,  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiaace  to  their  lav- 
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fal  princes;  and  others  have  mn  so  far 
into  contrary  mistakes,  as  either  to  derive 
all  £>piritual  power  wholly  from  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  to  allow  tlie  exercise  thereof 
to  all  Christians  without  distinction.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  manifestly  tends  to 
create  divisions  in  the  state,  and  to  excite 
subjects  to  rebel  ai^ainst  their  civil  gover- 
nors: the  latter  do  plainly  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  power:  and 
wherever  they  are  put  in  practice,  not  only 
the  external  order  and  discipline,  but  even 
the  sacraments,  of  the  Church  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  constitution  quite 
dissolved. 

The  nature  of  ecclesiastical  polity  will 
be  best  understood  by  looking  back  to 
the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Church. 

The  Church,  as  a  society,  consisted  of 
several  orders  of  men.  Eusebius  reckons 
three:  viz.,  the'Hyou/ievoi,  n«<rroi,  andKarnxov- 
ptvot,  t.  e.  rulers,  believers,  and  catechu- 
mens. Origen  reckons  five  orders:  but 
then  he  divides  the  clergy  into  three  or- 
ders, to  make  up  the  number.  Both  these 
accounts,  when  compared  together,  come 
to  the  same  thing.  Under  the  'Hyon^croi. 
or  rulers,  are  comprehended  the  clergy, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  under  the 
Ilicrroi,  or  belie  vers,  the  baptized  laity;  and, 
under  the  Karnxovntwuf  or  catechumens,  the 
candidates  for  baptism.  The  believers 
were  perfect  Christians ;  the  catechumens 
imperfect.  The  former,  having  received 
baptism,  were  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
eucharist ;  to  join  in  all  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  ;  and  to  hear  discourses  upon  the 
most  profound  mysteries  of  religion :  more 
particularly  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
was  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  believers, 
whence  it  was  called  'Etc^i?  iritrnuy,  the  prayer 
of  believers.  From  all  these  privileges 
the  catechumens  were  excluded.  (See 
Catechumens.) 

The  distinction  between  the  laity  and 
the  clergy  may  be  deduced  from  the  very 
bemnnin^s  of  the  Christian  Church ;  not- 
withstanding that  Rigaltius,  Salmasius, 
and  Salden  pretend  there  was  originally 
no  distinction,  but  that  it  is  a  novelty,  and 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  of  the 
third  centuiy,  in  which  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tullian  lived.     (See  Clergy.) 

The  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  con- 
sisted of  several  orders,  both  superior  and 
inferior. 

The  snperior  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 
1.  The  bishops;  2.  The  Presbyters; 
3.  The  Deacons. 


It  has  been  pretended  that  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  the  same;  and  this 
opinion  has  given  rise  to  the  sect  of  the 
Presbyterians.  '  But  it  is  clearly  proved 
against  them,  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  distinct 
orders  of  the  clergy.  (See  Bishops,  Dea- 
conSf  Presbyters,  SLud  Presbyterians.) 

Among  the  bishops  there  was  a  sub- 
ordination, they  bein^  distinguished  into, 
1.  Primate  Metropolitans;  2.  Patriarchs 
or  Archbishops;  3.  Diocesan  Bishops;  4. 
Chorepiscopi  or  Suffragan  Bishops.  (See 
the  articles  Archbishops,  Chorepiscopi,  Dio- 
cese, Patriarchs,  and  Primates.) 

The  presbyters  were  the  second  order 
of  the  superior  clergy,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  smaller  districts,  or  parishes,  of  which 
each  diocese  consisted.  (See  Parishes  and 
Presbytei's.) 

The  deacons  were  the  third  order  of  the 
superior  clergy,  and  were  a  kind  of  assist- 
ants to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  in  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  and  other 
parts  of  divine  service.  There  were  like- 
wise deaconesses,  or  female  deacons,  who 
were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  wo- 
men. Out  of  the  order  of  deacons  was 
chosen  the  archdeacon,  who  presided  over 
the  deacons  and  all  the  inferior  officers  of 
the  Church.  (See  the  articles  Archdeacons^ 
Deacons,  and  Deaconesses.) 

The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 
1.  The  Sub-deacons;  2.  The  Acolyths; 
3.  The  Exorcists;  4.  The  Readers:  5.  The 
Door-keepers;  6.  The  Singers;  7.  The 
CopiatfB  or  Fossarii;  8.  The  Parabolani; 
9.  The  Catechists;  10.  The  Syndics;  11. 
The  Stewards.  (See  each  under  their  re- 
spective articles.) 

All  these  orders  of  the  clergy  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  several  offices  in  the 
Church  by  solemn  forms  of  consecration 
or  ordination,  and  had  their  respective  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  and  revenues.  And, 
by  means  of  this  gradation  and  subordi- 
nation in  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
exactly  kept  up,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
direction,  ^^  Let  everything  be  done  de- 
cently, and  in  order." 

How  far  the  constitution  of  our  own 
Church  agrees  with,  or  has  departed  from, 
this  plan  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  may  be 
seen  at  one  glnnce  of  the  eye.  We  have 
the  general  distinction  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters or  priests,  and  deacons.  Among  the 
first  we  retain  only  the  distinctions  of  arch- 
bishops (with  the  title  likewise  of  primates) 
and  bishops,  having  no  patriarchs  or  chor* 
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episcopi.  And  as  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  clergy^  as  acolyths,  &e.,  they  are  all 
unknown  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Rotnish  Church  has  retained  most  of  them, 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  she  came  as  near 
to  the  faith  and  worship,  as  she  does  to 
the  external  constitution,  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

But,  as  no  society  can  subsist  without 
laws,  and  penalties  annexed  to  the  breach 
of  them,  so  the  unity  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  secured  by  laws 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  eccle- 
siastical laws  were,  either  rules  and  orders 
made  by  each  bishop  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  his  particular  diocese;  or  laws 
made,  in  provincial  synods,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  dioceses  of  a  province ;  or, 
lastly,  laws  respecting  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  made  in  general  councils,  or  as- 
semblies of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  (See  S^mods.) 

The  civil  laws  of  the  Church  were  those 
decrees  and  edicts,  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  emperors,  either  restraining 
the  power  of  the  Church,  or  granting  it 
new  privileges,  or  confirming  the  old. 

The  breach  of  these  laws  was  severally 
punished  both  by  the  Church  and  State. 
The  ecclesiastical  censures,  respecting 
offenders  among  the  clergy,  were,  chiefly, 
suspension  from  the  office,  and  deprivation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  order. 
Those  respecting  the  laity  consisted  chiefly 
in  excommunication,  or  rejection  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  penance 
both  public  and  private. 

[The  American  Church  recognises  by 
her  ordinal  and  her  legislation  only  three 
orders  of  ministers, — Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons;  and  only  one  class  of  each  of 
these. 1 

POLVGLOTT  BIBLES,  are  such  Bibles, 
or  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  are 
printed  in  various  languages,  at  least  three, 
the  texts  of  which  are  ranged  in  opposite 
columns.  Some  of  these  Polyglott  edi- 
tions contain  the  whole  Bible,  others  but 
a  part  of  it.  The  principal  Polyglotts  that 
have  yet  anpeared  are  these  following: — 

1.  The  Bible  of  Francis  Ximenes,  car- 
dinal of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
printed  in  1517,  in  four  languages— He- 
brew. Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

2.  The  Bible  of  Justiniani,  bishop  of 
Nebio,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  It  ap- 
peared in  1518,  in  five  languages ;  Hebrew, 
Chaldee.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 

3.  The  Psalter,  by  John  Potken,  pro- 
vost of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George, 


at  Cologne,  published  in  1546.  in  four  ho- 
guages — Hebrew,  Greek,  Ethiopic,  and 
Latin. 

4.  The  Pentateuch,  published  by  the 
Jews,  at  Constantinople,  in  1546,  in  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Arabic ;  widi 
the  commentaries  of  Solomon  Jarchi. 

5.  The  Pentateuch,  by  the  same  Jews, 
in  the  same  city,  in  1547,  in  four  lan- 
guages— Hebrew,  Chaldee,  the  vulgar 
Greek,  and  Spanish. 

6.  The  Psalter,  Proverbs,  the  prophets 
Micah  and  Joel,  published  by  John  Dra- 
gonitis,  of  Carlostad,  in  Franconia,  in  1565, 
in  Ave  languages  —  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German. 

7.  Christopher  Platings  Polyglott  Bibk 

gublished  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  king  a 
,pain,  in  1572.  It  is  in  eight  voJumes, 
and  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin: 
with  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testir 
ment 

8.  Vatablus's  Polyglott  Bible,  being  tbt 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  widi 
two  Latin  versions,  one  of  St.  Jerome,  tbs 
other  of  Sanctus  Pagninue;  and  Vatablos's 
notes.    It  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  in  1586. 

9.  A  Bible  in  three  languaees,  Greek. 
Latin,  and  German,  published  by  Davki 
Wolder,  a  Lutheran  minister,  at  Hamboig, 
in  1596. 

10.  The  Polyglotts  of  Elias  Hunter,  i 
German.  The  first  printed  at  Nurembeig, 
in  1599,  contains  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth,  in  six  languages;  viz. 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  I^n,  La- 
ther's German ;  and,  as  to  the  sixth  lan- 
guage, the  copies  varied  according  to  the 
nations  they  were  designed  for. 

This  author  published  the  Psalter  aod 
New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German.  But  the  chief  work  is  the 
New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  vix. 
Striae.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Eng- 
lish, Danish,  and  Polish.  This  was  printM 
at  Nuremberg,  in  1599. 

11.  Mr.  Le  Jay's  Bible  in  seven  langua- 
ges, printed  at  Paris,  in  1645.  The  lan- 
guages are,  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chal- 
dee, Greek,  Svriac,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 

12.  Walton's  Polyglott,  published  in 
England,  in  1657.  This  was  a  new  edi- 
tion ot  Le  Jay's  Polyglott,  more  correct, 
extensive,  and  perfect.  It  consists  of  five 
volumes,  with  prolegomena,  some  treatises 
in  the  first  volume,  several  new  oriental 
versions  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  various  readings  in  the 
sixth. 


PONTIFICAL. 

PONTIFICAL.  A  book  containing  the 
ofRces  useil  by  a  bishop,  at  consecration  of 
churches,  &c.  Thus  the  Roman  Pontifical 
is  the  book  of  offices  for  a  bishop,  accord- 
ing 10  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church.  In 
£ngland  the  Pontifical  is  not  by  authority 
published  separately  from  the  liturgy,  so 
that  it  is  never  called  by  that  name: 
though  the  offices  of  confirmation  and 
ordination,  in  fact,  compose  the  English 
Pontifical.  For  the  consecration  of  churches 
and  churchyards  we  have  no  office  ap- 
pointed by  sufficient  authority.  (See  Con- 
tecration  of  Churches.) 

PONTIFICALIA.  Properly  the  ensigns 
of  a  pontiff's  or  bishop's  office;  but  the 
term  is  loosely  used  for  any  ecclesiastical 
dress. 

POPE,  THE.  The  sovereign  pontiflf,  or 
supreme  head  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
appellation  of  Pope  {Pajpa)  was  anciently 
ffiven  to  all  Christian  bishops :  but,  about 
tne  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  it  was 
usurped  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whose 
peculiar  title  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  sprung 
up  soon  after  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  one  great,  though  remote, 
instrument,  in  promoting  the  mcrease  of 
this  monarchy,  so  pernicious  to  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  was  the  barbarity  and 
ignorance  which  from  that  time  spread 
itself  over  the  Western  parts. 

Rome  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  be- 
cause this  city  had  the  particular  preroga- 
tive of  being  the  capital  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  the  Christian  religion  had 
its  orst  rise  and  increase.  For  what  is  re- 
lated concerning  St.  Peter's  chair  is  nothing 
but  a  vain  pretence,  which  may  easily  be 
seen  from  hence,  that,  afterwards,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  the  next 
place  assigned  him  after  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  only  because  that  city  was  then  the 
place  of  the  emperor's  residence,  and  called 
New.  Rome.  And  when  afterwards  the 
Western  empire  was  come  to-  decay,  and 
the  city  of  Rome  had  lost  its  formerlustre, 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  disputed  the 
precedency  with  the  Roman  Bishop.  It 
Iff  true  the  Emperor  Phocas  granted  the 
right  of  precedency  to  Boniface  III.,  then 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  thereupon  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Bishop :  but 
this  did  not  imply  any  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  rest ;  for  the  other  patriarchs 
never  acknowledged  any.  So  that  here 
axe  no  footsteps  ol  divioe  institution  to  be 
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found,  the  papal  power  being  purely 
human,  and  a  usurpation  upon  the  rights 
of  other  sees. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  did  not  extend 
their  power  over  the  Western  parts  all  at 
once ;  but  it  was  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  by  degrees,  by  various  artifices,  and 
under  various  pretences.  What  chiefiy 
contributed  to  lU*  growth  was,  first  the 
emperors  choosing  other  places  of  resi- 
dence besides  Rome ;  for,  bv  their  constant 
presence  there,  they  might  easily  have 
kept  under  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
bishops.  In  the  next  place,  the  Western 
empire  was  divided  into  several  new  king- 
doms, erected  by  the  several  barbarous 
and  pagan  nations,  and  these  having  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Romish  Church,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  pay  her  the  pro- 
found est  respect. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  bishops  on  this 
side  the  Alps  began  to  go  to  Rome,  to 
visit  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  This  voluntary  devotion  insensibly 
grew  into  a  necessity.  From  hence  it  was 
easy  for  the  popes  afterwards  to  pretend, 
that  the  bishops  ought  to  receive  their 
confirmation  from  Rome.  Besides,  some 
other  bishops  and  churches,  that  were 
novices  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Church,  used  to  refer  themselves  to, 
and  ask  advice  of,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  matters  of  ^eat  consequence, 
and  the  true  interpretation  of  the  canons. 
Hence  the  bishops  of  Rome,  perceiving 
their  answers  were  received  as  decisions, 
began  to  send  their  decrees  before  they 
were  demanded.  And  hence  they  set 
themselves  up  as  judges  of  the  differences 
arising  between  the  bishops,  and,  en- 
croaching on  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  metropolitans,  proceeded  to  suspend 
and  depose  whom  tney  thought  fit.  At  the 
same  time,  by  making  void  the  decisions 
of  the  provincial  synods,  they  so  dimi- 
nished their  authority,  that  by  degrees 
they  were  quite  abolished.  Add  to  this 
that  Gregory  VII.  forced  the  bishops  to 
take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  popes,  and  by 
a  decree  enacted  that  none  should  dare  to 
condemn  anyone,  who  had  appealed  to  the 
pope.  Nor  did  they  forget  to  send  legates 
or  nuncios  to  all  places,  whose  business 
was  to  exercise,  in  the  pope's  name,  the 
same  authority,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  bishops  and  provincial  sy- 
nods.    (See  Legate.) 

It  is  certain  that  many  Romish  bishops, 
especially  among  those  on  this  side  tne 
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Alps,  were  till  lately  opposed  to  the  pope'n 
authority ;  which  evidently  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  where  the  French  and 
Spanish  bishops  insisted  very  strongly  to 
have  it  decidea.  that  bishops  are  obliged  to 
residence  by  the  law  of  God  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  the  deriving  their 
authority  from  God  alone.  The  pope  met 
with  great  difficulty  before  he  could  sur- 
mount this  obstacle;  and  therefore  it  is 
very  likely  this  will  be  the  last  council, 
since  the  pope  will  scarce  put  his  grandeur 
to  the  hazard  and  decision  of  such  another 
assembly.  Not  to  mention  that  they  are 
now  of  no  farther  use,  since  the  Jesuits 
and  others  have  taught,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  and  superior  to  councils.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  bishops  are  obliged 
for  their  own  sakes  not  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  since 
thereby  they  would  fall  under  the  civil 
power,  and  would  be  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  their  sovereigns,  who  must 
be  potent  princes,  if  they  could  protect 
them  against  the  pope ;  so  that  they  think 
it  wiser,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least. 
.  The  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  could 
not  have  been  established,  had  its  bishops 
continued  dependent  on  any  temporal 
prince ;  and  therefore  the  popes  took  their 
opportunity  to  exempt  themselves  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  emperors,  whose 
authority  was  mightily  decayed  in  Italy. 
This  was  greatly  forwarded  by  the  dispute 
concerning  the  use  of  images.  For  the 
Emperor  Leo  Isaurus  having  quite  ejected 
them  out  of  the  churches,  Pope  Gregory 
11. ,  who  stood  up  for  the  images,  took  oc- 
casion to  oppose  him,  and  stirred  up  the 
Romans  and  Italians  to  refuse  to  pay  him 
tribute ;  by  which  means  the  power  of  the 
Greek  emperors  was  lost  in  Italy,  and 
these  countries  began  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

The  pope  having  freed  himself  from  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  being  in  danger  from  the  Lom- 
bards, who  endeavored  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Italy,  had  recourse  for 
protection  to  the  kings  of  France.  Pepin, 
and  afterwards  Charles  the  Great,  having 
entirely  subdued  the  Lombards,  these 
princes  gave  to  the  papal  chair  all  that 
tract  of  land,  which  had  been  formerly 
subject  to  the  Greek  emperors.  To  Obtain 
this  gift,  it  is  said,  the  pope  made  use  of 
a  fictitious  donation  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  which,  in  those  barbarous  times, 
was  easily  imposed  upon  the  ignorant 
world.    By  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  popes 


pretended  to  a  sovereign  jarifldictioa  over 
these  countries ;  which  the  people  at  fint 
refused  to  submit  to,  thinking  it  very  odd. 
that  the  pope,  who  was  an  ecclesiasticai 
person,  shoula  at  the  sanae  tirae  pretoad 
to  be  a  temporal  prince.  When,  therefoie, 
the  Romans  mutinied  against  Leo  IIL,  he 
was  forced  to  seek  for  assistance  fmm 
Charles  the  Great,  who  restored  the  pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  and  people 
of  Rome  proclaimed  Charles  emperor; 
whereby  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Italy,  whidi 
formerly  belonged  to  the  governors  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  other  remnants  of  the 
Western  empire ;  so  that  the  popes  afte^ 
wards  enjoyed  these  countries  ander  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  who 
therefore  used  to  be  called  the  patron  and 
defender  of  the  Churchy  till  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 

The   popes  at  length  began  to  grow 
weary  of  tne  imperial  protection,  because 
the  emperor's  consent  was  required  in  the 
election  of  a  pope,  and,  if  they  were  ran* 
tinous,  the  emperors  used  to  check  them, 
and  sometimes  turn  them  oot  of  the  chair. 
The  popes  therefore,   for  a  long   time, 
employed    various    artifices    to    exempt 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  empe- 
rors.   To  this  end,  they  frequently  laised 
intestine  commotions  against  them.    But 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  furnished  them 
with  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  de« 
signs  in^execution.  For  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
suroamed  Hildebrand,  haa  the  boldness  to 
excommunicate  this  emperor,  on  pretence 
that  he  made  a  traffic  of  ChurohbeneOces, 
by  selling  them   to  all  sorts  of  persons, 
whom  he  installed  before  they  had  taken 
orders.    And,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
cited  the  emperor  before  him,  to  answer 
to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  and  de- 
clared him  to  have  forfeited  all  right  and 
title  to  the  empire.    This  obliged  the  em- 
peror to  renounce  the  right  of  constituting 
bishops.    And  though  his  son,  Henry  V., 
endeavored  to  recover  what  was  forcibly 
taken  away  from  his  father,  and  made 
Pope   Paschal  a  prisoner,  yet   were  the 
whole  clergy  in  Europe  so  dissatisfied,  that 
he  was  obliged  at  last  to  resign  the  same 
right  again  into  the  pope's  hands.    This 
affair  gave    rise  to  the  factions  of  the 
Guelfi  and  Ghibbdmes^  the  first  of  which 
were  for  the  pope,  the  latter  for  the  em- 
peror.   The  succeeding  emperors  found  so 
much  work  in  Germany,  tnat  they  were 
not  in    a  condition  to  look   after  Italy; 
whereby  the  pope  had  sufficient  leimrs 
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to  make  himself  sovereign,  not  only  over 
his  own  possessions,  but  over  all  posses- 
sions pertaining  to  the  Church. 

But  the  pope,  not  satisfied  with  this  de- 
gree of  grandeur,  quickly  set  on  foot  a 
fretension  of  far  greater  consequence. 
or  now  he  pretended  to  an  authority  over 
princes  themselves,  to  command  a  truce 
Detween  such  as  were  at  war  together, 
to  take  cognizance  of  their  differences,  to 
put  their  kingdoms  under  an  interdict,  and, 
if  they  refused  submission  to  the  see  of 
Borne,  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
crowns.  This  has  been  attempted  against 
many  crowned  heads,  and  put  m  execution 
against  some  of  them.  And  for  this  abo- 
minable pretension  they  pleaded  their  fic- 
titious decretals,  which  grant  to  the  popes 
an  unlimited  power  over  all  Christians  what- 
ever. Pope  Boniface  VIII.  gave  the  world 
clearly  to  understand  his  meaning,  at  the  ju^ 
bilee  kept  in  the  year  1300,  when  he  ap- 
peared sometimes  m  the  habit  of  an  empe- 
ror, and  sometimes  in  that  of  a  pope,  and  had 
two  swords  carried  before  him,  as  the  en- 
signs of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power. 
But  the  popes  could  not  long  enjoy  this 
intolerable  usurpation  in  quiet ;  for  it  was 
often  called  in  question,  till  they  were 
obliged  to  desist  in  part  from  their  pre- 
tensions. In  particular,  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, king  of^  France,  gave  several  great 
blows  to  the  papal  authority.  But  the 
ensuing  schisms,  and  the  double  elections, 
when  the  opposite  factions  chose  two  dif- 
ferent popes  at  the  same  time,  contributed 
most  towards  weakening  the  power  of  the 
holy  see.  Hence  an  occasion  was  taken 
to  bndle  the  pope's  authority  by  general 
councils,  whicn  often  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  depose  the  holy  fathers.  Therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  popes  have  been  very 
averse  to  the  calling  of  general  councils, 
and  seem  to  have  bid.  adieu  to  them  for 
ever.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
translation  of  the  papal  chair,  by  Cle- 
ment v.,  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  where 
the  popes  constantly  resided  for  seventy 
years  together,  carried  along  with  it  several 
inconveniences,  which  proved  greatly  pre- 
judicial to  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 
Among  others,  the  pope's  authority  being 
founded  upon  this  belief,  that  St.  Peter 
had  been  at  Rome,  and  by  his  presence 
had  communicated  a  particular  prerogative 
and  holiness  to  that  chair,  it  was  very  much 
questioned  whether  the  same  could  be 
transferred  to  Avignon. 


But,  when  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy 
seemed  to  be  come  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
grandeur,  when  all  the  Western  parts  were 
either  in  communion  with,  or  in  obedience 
to,  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  outbreak 
of  Protestantism,  the  pope  became  only  the 
spiritual  head  of  a  sect,  and  eventually, 
as  a  civil  power,  beneath  contempt. 

The  manner  of  the  election  of  a  pope  is 
as  follows:  Nine  or  ten  days  after  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  pope,  tne  cardinals 
enter  the  conclave,  which  is  generally  held 
in  the  Vatican,  in  a  long  gallery,  where 
cells  of  board  are  erected,  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  one  for  each  cardinal.  (See 
Conclave.) 

The  election  is  made  by  scrutiny,  access, 
or  adoration.  The  first  is,  when  each  car- 
dinal writes  the  name  of  him  whom  he 
votes  for,  in  a  scroll  of  five  pages.  On 
the  first  is  written  by  one  of  his  servants, 
that  the  cardinal  may  not  be  discovered  by 
his  hand,  *^  Ego  eligo  in  summvm  vontificem 
reuerendum  dominum  meum  cardinniem,^^  On 
this  fold  two  others  are  doubled  down, 
and  sealed  with  a  private  seal.  On  the  . 
fourth  the  cardinal  writes  his  own  name, 
and  covers  it  with  the  fifth  folding.  Then 
sitting  in  order  on  the  benches  in  the  chapel, 
with  their  scrolls  in  their  hands,  they  go 
up  to  the  altar  by  turns,  and,  after  a  short 
prayer  on  their  knees,  throw  the  scroll 
into  a  chalice  upon  the  table,  the  first  car- 
dinal bishop  sitting  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  first  cardinal  deacon  on  the  left.  The 
cardinals  being  returned  to  their  places, 
the  cardinal  bishop  turns  out  the  scrolls 
into  a  plate,  whicn  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand,  and  gives  them  one  by  one  to  the 
cardinal  deacon,  who  reads  them  with  an 
audible  voice,  while  the  cardinals  note 
down  how  many  voices  each  person  has; 
and  then  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
burns  the  scrolls  in  a  chafing-dish,  that  it 
may  not  be  known  for  whom  any  one 
gives  his  voice.  If  two-thirds  of  the  number 
present  agree,  the  election  is  made,  and 
he,  on  whom  the  two-thirds  fall,  is  declared 
pope. 

When  the  choice  is  made  by  access,  the 
cardinal^  rise  from  their  places,  and  ap- 
proaching him  whom  they  would  have 
elected,  say.  Ego  aecedo  ad  reverendissi' 
mum  Dominum.  The  choice  by  adoration 
is  much  after  the  same  manner,  only  the 
cardinal  approaches  him  whom  he  would 
have  chosen  with  the  profound  est  reve- 
rence. But  both  the  one  and  the  other 
must  be  conBrmed  by  the  scrutiny. 

There  has  been  another  way  of  choosing 
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a  pope,  namely,  by  compromise :  that  is, 
when  the  (HfTerences  have  risen  so  high 
that  they  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
conclave,  they  have  referred  the  choice  to 
three  or  five,  giving  them  leave  to  elect 
any  one,  provided  it  were  determined, 
within  the  time  that  a  candle  lighted,  by 
common  consent,  should  last.  Sometimes 
they  have  had  recourse  to  what  is  called 
inspiration ;  that  is,  the  first  cardinal  rises 
up  in  chapel,  and,  after  an  exhortation  to 
make  choice  of  a  capable  person,  imme- 
diately, as  if  inspired,  names  one  himself: 
to  which,  if  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals 
present  agree,  he  is  reckoned  legally 
chosen. 

When  one  of  the  cardinals  is  chosen 
pope,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  comes 
to  his  cell,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  news 
of  his  promotion.  Whereupon  he  is  con- 
ducted to  the  chapel,  and  clad  in  the  pon- 
ti6cal  habit,  and  there  receives  the  adora- 
tion, or  the  respects  paid  by  the  cardinals 
to  the  popes.  Then  all  the  gates  of  the 
conclave  .being  opened,  the  new  pope 
shows  himself  to  the  people,  and  blesses 
them,  the  first  cardinal  deacon  proclaiming 
aloud  these  words :  Annuntio  vobis  gaudium 
magnum  J  Papam  habemus.  Reverendissimys 
Dominus  Cardinalis — eleciiis  est  in  summum 
Pontificemy  et  eligit  sibi  nomen.  After  this, 
he  is  carried  to  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  holy  apostles, 
where  the  cardinals  come  a  second  time  to 
the  adoration.  Some  days  after  is  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  his  coronation, 
before  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
where  is  erected  a  throne,  upon  which  the 
new  pope  ascends,  has  his  mitre  taken  off, 
and  a  crown  put  upon  his  head,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Afterwards  is  a 
grand  cavalcade  from  St.  Peter's  church 
to  St.  John  de  Late  ran,  where  the  arch- 
bisliop  of  that  church  presents  the  new 
pope  with  two  keys,  one  gold,  the  other  of 
silver. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  Roman  clergy  elected  the 
pope ;  and  some  think  the  people  had  a 
share  in  the  election.  Afterwards,  Odoa- 
cer,  king  of  the  Eruli,  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  would  suffer  no  elec- 
tion of  a  pope  to  be  made  without  their 
consent,  but  this  was  abolished,  in  502, 
under  Pope  Symmachus.  The  succeeding 
princes,  however,  reserved  to  themselves 
a  right  to  confirm  the  new  elected  pope, 
who.  without  this  confirmation,  could  not 
take  possession  of  the  pontificate.  The 
tenth  century  Baw  sevend  popea  elected 


and  deposed  at  the  fancy  of  the  Roman 
nobility  and  Italian  princes.  But,  since 
the  election  of  Celestin  II.,  in  1443,  the 
cardinals  have  retained  the  power  of  elec- 
tion, independent  of  the  Roman  people,  or 
any  sovereign  prince  whatever. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  in  the  choice  of 
a  pope,  to  elect  an  Italian  ;  which  is  dooe, 
not  only  because  they  choose  rather  to 
bestow  this  dignity  on  a  native  of  Italy 
than  on  a  foreigner,  bat  also  because  the 
security  and  preservation  of  the  papal  chair 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  ba- 
lance which  is  to  be  kept  between  Fiance 
and  Spain :  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  French  or  Spanish  pope,  who  wookl 
quickly  turn  the  sc-ale.  anu,  by  grantiog 
too  great  privileges  to  his  coontrymen,  oi- 
deavor  to  exclude  others  from  the  papal 
chair.  It  is  also  a  sort  of  maxim, to  cbooee 
a  pope  who  is  pretty  far  advanced  in  yean, 
Khat  there  may  be  the  quicker  saccessioD, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  t 
pope,  during  a  long  reign,  to  alter  their 
customs,  or  by  making  his  family  too 
powerful  to  entail,  as  it  were,  the  papal 
chair  upon  his  house.  They  also  take 
care  that  he  be  not  too  near  akin  to  the  de- 
ceased pope,  that  the  vacant  church  bene- 
fices may  not  be  engrossed  by  one  faoDily. 
It  often  happens,  that  one  is  chosen  pope, 
of  whom  nobody  thought  before ;  and  this 
comes  to  pass,  when  the  cardinals  are 
tired  out  by  so  many  intrigues,  and  are 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  conclave.  It  is  also 
observed,  that  a  pope  often  proves  qoite 
another  man,  when  he  comes  to  sit  in  the 
chair  than  he  was  before,  when  only  a 
cardinal. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
that  is,  since  the  year  1471,  the  popes  have 
made  it  their  business  to  enrich  their 
Aimilies  out  of  the  church  revenues,  of 
which  there  are  very  remarkable  instances. 
For  it  is  related  that  Sixtus  V.,  during  a 
reign  of  five  years,  bestowed  upon  his 
family  above  three  millions  of  ducats.  The 
house  of  the  Barbarini,  at  the  death  of 
Urban  VIII.,  was  possessed  of  227  offices 
and  church  benefices,  whereby  they 
amassed  thirty  millions  of  scudi. 

Sergius  III.  or  IV.,  who  was  before 
called  Os  Porci,  i.  e.  Swine  Face,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  pope  who  changed  his 
name  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  pontificate. 
This  example  has  been  followed  by  all  the 
popes  since  his  time,  and  they  assume  the 
names  of  Innocent,  Benedict,  t^lement,  && 

When  a  pope  is  elected,  they  put  on 
him  a  cassock  of  white  wool,  shoes  of  red 
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cloth,  on  which  is  embroidered  a  sold 
cross,  a  mantle  of  red  velvet,  the  rochet, 
the  white  linen  albe,  and  a  stole  set  with 
pearls.  At  home,  his  habit  is^  a  white  silk 
cassock,  rochet,  and  scarlet  mantle.  In 
vrinter  his  holiness  wears  a  fur  cap;  in 
sammer,  a  satin  one.  When  he  celebrates 
mass,  the  color  of  his  habit  varies  ac- 
cording[  to  the  solemnity  of  the  festival. 
At  Whitsuntide,  and  all  the  festivals  of  the 
martyrs,  he  officiates  in  red;  at  Easter, 
and  all  festivals  of  virgins,  in  white ;  in 
Lent,  Advent,  and  eves  of  fasting  days, 
in  violet ;  and  on  Easter-eve,  and  at  all 
masses  for  the  dead*,  in  black.  All  these 
colors  are  typical :  tne  red  expresses  the 
cloven  tongue,  and  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs; the  white,  the  joy  caused  hy  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  and  the  chastity  of 
virgins;  the  violet,  the  pale  aspect  of  those 
who  fast;  and  the  black,  grief  and  mourn- 


ing. 


The  pope's  tiara,  or  crown,  is  a  kind  of 
conic  cap,  with  three  coronets,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  and  adorned  with  jewels. 
Paul  II.  was  the  first  who  added  the  orna- 
ments of  precious  stones  to  his  crown. 
The  jewels  of  Clement  VIII.'s  crown  were 
valued,  they  say,  at  500.000  pieces  of  gold. 
That  of  Martin  V.  had  five  pounds  and  a 
half  weight  of  pearls  in  it.  '^  Nor  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  this  (says  Father 
Bonani),  since  the  pope  governs  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  quality  of  his  viceroy : 
now  this  kingdom  is  infinitely  superior  to 
I  all  the  empires  of  the  universe.  The  high 
priest  of  tne  Jews  wore  on  his  head  and 
Dreast  the  riches  which  were  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  God.  The 
pope  represents  that  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  nothing  better  expresses  it 
than  riches."  We  must  not  omit,  that  the 
two  strings  of  the  pontifical  tiara  repre- 
^  sent  the  two  different  manners  of  inter- 
'  preting  the  Scriptures,  the  mystical  and 
the  literal. 

The  pope  has  two  seals.  One  is  called 
**  the  fisherman's  ring,''  and  is  the  impres- 
sion of  St.  Peter  holdine  a  line  with  a  bait 
to  it  in  the  water.  U  is  used  for  those 
briefs  that  are  sealed  with  red  wax.  The 
other  seal  is  used  for  the  bulls,  which 
are  sealed  with  lead,  and  bears  the  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  cross  on 
one  side ;  and  a  bust,  with  the  name  of 
the  reigning  pope,  on  the  other.  Upon 
the  decease  of  a  pope,  these  seals  are  de- 
faced and  broken  by  the  cardinal  Camer- 
lenso,  in  the  presence  of  three  cardinals. 
.    When  the  pope  goes  in  procession  to 


St.  Peter's,  the  cross  is  carried  before 
him  on  the  end  of  a  pike  about  ten  palms 
long.  '^  Many  reasons,"  says  F.  Bonani, 
"  authorize  this  custom.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  pope's  adherence  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  true  mark  of  the 
pontifical  dignity,  and  represents  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  as  tne  Rom  an  fasces 
did  that  of  the  consuls."  At  the  same 
time  two  srooms  bear  two  fans  on  each 
side  of  his  holiness's  chair,  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  This  (according  to  the  above 
cited  author)  represents  the  seraphim  co- 
vering the  fqpe  of  Gop  with  their  wings. 

The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  feet  is 
very  ancient ;  to  justify  whicn  practice,  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  pope's  slipper  has  the 
figure  of  the  cross  upon  the  upper  leather; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  pope's,  foot,  but  the 
cross  of  Christ  which  is  thus  saluted. 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  the 
papal  power  in  England  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  But  the  pope,  havidg 
favored  and  supported  William  I.  in  his 
invasion  of  this  kingdom,  made  that  a 
handle  for  enlarging  his  encroachments, 
and,  in  that  king's  reign,  began  to  send 
legates  hither.  Afterwards  he  prevailed 
with  King  Henr}'  I.  to  part  with  the  right 
of  nominating  to  bishoprics;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  gained  the  pre- 
rogative of  appeals.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  he  exempted  all  clerks  from 
the  secular  power.  This  king,  at  first, 
strenuously  opposed  his  innovations ;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Becket,  who,  for  having 
violently  opposed  the  king,  was  slain  bv 
some  of  his  servants,  the  pope  got  sucn 
an  advantage  over  the  king,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  execute  the  laws  he  had 
made.  Not  long  after  this,  by  a  general 
excommunication  of  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, for  several  years,  King  John  was  re- 
duced to  such  straits,  that  he  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  to  receive  them 
again,  and  hold  them  of  him  under  a  rent 
of  a  thousand  marks.  In  the  following 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  partly  from  the  profits 
of  our  best  church  benefices,  and  partly 
from  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  pope,  there 
went  yearly  out  of  the  kingdom  70,000/. 
sterling.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
it  was  declared  by  the  parliament,  that  the 
pope's  taking  upon  him  to  dispose  of  Eng- 
lish benefices  to  foreigners,  was  an  en- 
croachment not  to  be  endured ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  statute  of  Provisors 
against  popish  bulls,  and  disturbing  any 
patron,  in  presenting  to  a  benefice. 
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But  the  pope's  power  received  a  mortal  and  we  can  give  the  ▼erjr  dates  of  lbs 

blow  in   England,  by  the  reformation  in  several  connplions. 

religion,  begun  in  the  reigii  of  Henry  VIII.;  AliriUon,  as  distinguished  from  eootti- 

since  which  time,  to  inamtam  the  pope's  ,ion,  was  first  pronoanced  to  be  safficieat 

authonty  here,  by  writintjr,  preachmg,  &c.,  ,n.       •    .>     •  ua  •  •     -•              ^^ 

was  till  lately  made  a  primmire  u™n  the  ^«  R"«'"Jf  "?^*.  "»tention  was  fintpn- 

first  conviction,  and  higli  treason  u^n  the  °°»?«ied  'o  be  indispensable  to  Hw  valid 

jggo„j             '            *                  '  participation  of  the  sacraments,  and 

POPERY.    (See  CAunA  of  Rome.  Coun.  f"'''.*^'^^  ',!'*".'i?*'*';;   ^■?,  fi^tpoWiclT 

cil  0/  Treta,  RomanUm.)    By  Popeiy  we  'SL*!""^'''  ^^  **  Council  of  Trent,  i.ik 

mean  the  peculiar  system  of  dcrtrine,  by  ,     ■    ■           e     •                ^    .      ■  .    i 

adopting  wWh  the  (!hnrch  of  Rome  sepi-  ,  Auricular  confession  was  first  enjoued 

rates  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Jx  Innocent  IIL,  at  the  fourth  Connalof 

Church,  and  is  involved  in  the  guih  of  *^'e«">  *"•  1215. 

schism.    The  Church  of  Rome,  or  popeiy,  .  fpocrypha  rweived  as  canonical  &« 

han   departed    from    the    apostles' *doc'  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  a.  d.  1547. 

trine,  by   requiring   all   who    communi-  Compulsory  celibacy  of  the  cleigyfi* 

caie  with  her  to  believe,  as  necessary  to  ?"J°'"*    P"**'!';!""  ""'  ^"^  ^""'^  *' 

salvation  Laleran,  a.d.  1123. 

I8t,  That  that  man   is  accursed   who  .. .^_?™P","*^" A^  °^^ ¥"^^ 


inl8  are  to  be  prayed  to.  .^uioui^.,  ur»i  puu.ici>  «i.rmea  ^a  wio 

3d,    That,    after    consecration    in    the  tfoned  in  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  i.a 

Lord's  supper,   the   bread   is  no  Ioniser  *'         .*         r      •         ^               t       •« 

bread,  and  the  wine  no  longer  wine.  Invocation  of  sainte   fint   Unght  wiik 

4th,  That  the  clergyman  should  be  ex-  «">'h?riiy  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Coo- 

communicated  who,  in  the  sacrament  of    *t*5      i**  • 'r ^n?!;-?-  • 

the  Lord's  supper,  gives  the  cup  to  the  .   Papal  infallibility  was  utteriy  nnknowa 

people.            « »^    '  "                   '  to  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople, 

5th,  That  they  are  accursed  who  say  *••*•"  Y'                   ^    .       ^..  .    •          i 

that  the  clergy  may  marry.                       '  .    ^^V  »»premacy  first  publicly  asserted 

6th,  That  there  is  a  purgatory:  that  is,  ''X '•>"  '^°"P  C<J""<;''  of  Lateran,  A.a  1215. 

a  place  where  sonls  which  had  died  in  rel  ^V'y^"  '?  »  '°'?'8'!  ">"S"«  ?,«»,<'*'''*■ 

pentance  are  purified  by  suffering.  ""«'y  "^nctioned  by  the  Council  of  W 

•^  7th,  That  tL  Church  of  Rome  is  the  ^"«  expressly  forbidden  by   the  fbarth 

mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches.  ^°""*'»'  °^  Lateran,  a   d  12 1 5. 

8th.  That  obedience  is  due  from  all  ,  T,"T  .7    *r      "^^ulfeilfe^    fin*  «* 

Churches  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  (""J   ■'X  '*"«  ^o"*""'  «'  Florence,  a.  d. 

9th,  That  they  are  accursed  who  deny  t-.'    -d                  ^       t  x. 

that  there  ate  seven  sacraments.  ^%   .  .""'"i.."  u""^'  ?f  *^®  .'**™!?*"'* 

From  these  doctrines,  contrary  to  Scrip-  ''**  fSs             ^        Council  of  Trent, 

tore  and  the  primitive  Church,  have  re«  *'.S         u  .    .•  .•              #.    ,      ,^..  .    . 

suited  these  ev^l  practices:  .  Transubstantiation  was  fii.t  publicly  m  • 

From  the  veneration   of   images    has  ""ted  on  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Later«i, 

sprung  the  actual  worship  of  them.  ^'  ^*  *^*^' 

The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  PORCH.    A    part    of  the    church  in 

and  of  other  saints,  has  given  rise  to  the  which  anciently  considerable  portions  of 

greatest  blasphemy  and  profaneness.  the  marriage  service  and  of  the  baptismal 

The  bread  in  the  eucharist  has  been  services  were  performed.  Beins  corn- 
worshipped  as  though  itself  were  the  eter-  menced  here  ihey  were  finished  in  lh« 
nal  God.  church. 

From    the   doctrine  of   purgatory  has  POSTILS.    A  name  anciently  giTeo  to 

sprung  thai  of  indulgences,  and  the  prac-  sermons  or  homilies.    The  name  sprang 

tice  of  persons  paying  sums  of  money  to  from  the  fact  that  these  were  nsuidly  do- 

the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy,  to  release  livered  immediately  after  reading  or  the 

the  souls  of  their  friends  from  the  fabulous  gospel   (quasi  post  iUaj  sc.   Evangelica). 

fire  of  purgatory.  Also,  in  printed  expositions  of  Scriptors, 

Popery  is  a  corrupt  addition  to  the  truth,  from  the  text  being  first  exhibited|  and 
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post  ilia  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the 
explication  of  the  writer. 

PRiEMUNIRE,  in  law.  is  either  taken 
for  a  form  of  writ,  or  for  the  offence, 
thereon  the  writ  of  prsemunire  is  granted. 
The  writ  in  question  is  named  Kom  its 
initial  words  Pritmunire  fociaSf  and  it  is 
chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  matters  from 
jR  persecuting  use  to  which  il  is  applied  by 
the  statute  of  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  which 
enacts,  that  if  the  dean  and  chapter  refuse 
to  elect  the  person  nominated  by  the  king 
to  the  vacant  bishopric,  or  if  any  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  refuse  to  confirm  or  con- 
secrate him,  they  shall  incur  the  penalties 
of  the  statutes  of  the  prsemunire.  These 
penalties  are  no  less  than  the  following : — 
From  the  moment  of  conviction,  the  de- 
fendant is  out  of  the  king's  protection*  his 
body  remains  in  prison  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  all  nis  goods,  real  or  per- 
gonal, are  forfeited  to  the  crown.  He  cat) 
bring  no  action,  nor  recover  damages  for 
the  most  atrocious  injuries,  and  no  man 
can  safely  give  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief. 
PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  THE. 
(From  TrpayfLa^  husiness.)  A  rescript  or  an- 
swer of  the  sovereign,  declared  by  advice 
of  his  council,  to  some  college,  order,  or 
body  of  people,  upon  their  consuhing  him 
in  some  case  of  their  community. — Hatman. 

Referring  to  the  expression  historically. 
the  earliest  Pragmatic  Sanction  on  record 
18  that  drawn  up  b^  Louis  IX.,  King  of 
France,  in  1268,  agamst  the  encroachments 
of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome.  It 
related  chiefly  to  the  right  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  with  reference  to  the  elections  of 
bishops  and  clergy.  It  was  superseded 
in  1438  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  Vft.,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
Bourges.  Having  reasserted  the  n^hts 
and  privileges  claimed  by  the  Gralhcan 
Church  under  Louis  IX.,  it  accorded  with 
the  Council  of  Basle  at  that  time  sitting, 
in  maintaining  that  a  general  council  is 
independent  of  the  pope,  and  in  asserting 
that  all  papal  bulls  should  be  null  and 
void,  unless  the^  received  the  consent  of 
the  king.  It  withheld  also  the  payment 
of  annates.  (See  Annates.)  Pope  Pius  II. 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of 
this  sanction  for  a  time.  But  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  refused  to  sanction  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XI.  in  setting  it  aside, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  influential  position.  It  accord* 
in^y  remained  in  full  force  up  to  the 
year  1517,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
concQidatj  which  was  agieedf  upon  between 


Francis  I.  and  Pope  Julius  II.  Although 
by  the  concordat  privileges  were  given 
and  received  on  both  sides,  yet  the  real 
advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Rome; 
which  advantages  it  has  ever  since  been 
her  constant  aim  to  improve. 

PRAISE.  A  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  bless* 
ings  flowing  from  them  to  mankind,  usu- 
ally expressed  in  hymns  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  and  especially  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  holy  eucharist — that  "  sacrifice 
of  praise,  and  sublimest  token  of  our  joy." 
(See  Eucharist.) 

PRAYER.  The  offering  up  of  our  de- 
sires to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his 
will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  aid  of 
his  Spirit,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 
The  necessity  of  prayer  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  so  clearly  en- 
joined in  Scripture,  that  to  insist  upon 
this  duty — ^this  sacred  and  pleasant  exer- 
cise to  the  renewed  in  heart — is  unneces- 
sary. Prayer  is  either  private  or  public, 
and  it  implies  faith  in  the  particular  pro- 
vidence of  God.  The  general  providence 
of  God  acts  through  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  Nature.  By  this  particular  pro- 
vidence God  interferes  with  those  laws, 
and  he  hath  promised  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  those  who  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
As  we  are  to  shape  our  labors  by  ascer- 
taining, through  tne  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  providentially  placed,  what 
is  the  will  of  God  with  reference  to  our- 
selves; as,  for  example,  the  husbandman, 
the  professional  man,  the  prince,  all  labor 
for  different  things  placed  within  their 
reach,  and  do  not  labor  for  that  which 
God  evidently  does  not  design  for  them ; 
so  we  are  to  regulate  ouf  prayers,  and  we 
may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  we  may 
pray  for  that  for  which  we  may  lawfully 
labor,  and  for  that  only.  And  when  we 
pray  for  what  is  requisite  and  necessary 
tor  the  body  or  the  soul,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  to  exert  ourselves.  Prayer  without 
exertion  is  a  mockery  of  God,  as  exertion 
without  prayer  is  presumption.  The  ge- 
neral providence  of  GrOD  requires  that  we 
should  exert  ourselves,  the  particular  pro- 
vidence of  God  that  we  should  pray. 

(For  public  prayer,  see  LUurgy  and 
FormtUarit.) 

PRAYER  BOOK.  (See  LUurgy  and 
Formulary.) 

PREACHING.  Proclaiming  or  pub* 
licly  setting  forth  the  truths  of  religion. 
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Hence  the  rending  of  Scripture  to  the 
congregntion  is  one  branch  of  preaching, 
and  ix  t^)  denomiriaied  in  Acts,  xv,  21. 
"  Alosca  of  olii  time  haih  in  everj-  ciiy  ihem 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  Ssbbatb-ilay."  Tbo  term  is, 
however,  generally  restriuted  lo  the  de- 
livering of  sermonB,  locluroB,  &c. 

Article  XXIII.  "  It  ia  not  lawful  for  an; 
man  to  lake  upon  him  the  odice  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments 
tn  the  congiegaiion,  before  he  be  tanfnily 
called  and  eent  tn  execute  the  same.  And 
those  tve  ought  lo  judge  lawfully  called 
and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  (o 
this  work  by  men  who  have  public  autho- 
rity given  unto  them  in  the  congregation, 
to  c^l  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
Tineyard." 

In  ihe  game  convocation  in  which  sub- 
Bcriplion  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,  it  was  enjoined, 
with  respect  lo  preachers:  In  the  first 
place,  let  preachers  lake  care  that  ihey 
never  teach  anything  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing, whifh  the^  wish  to  be  relained  religi- 
ously and  believed  by  the  people,  except 
what  is  agreeable  lo  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  what  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have 
collected  from  thai  same  doctrine. — Canon, 
Eulu,  Angl.  six.  a.  d.  1571. 

Canon  36.  No  person  shall  be  received 
into  the  ministry,  nor  ailmilled  lo  any 
ecclesiastical  living,  norsulTered  to  preach, 
to  catechise,  or  lo  be  a  lecturer  or  reader 
of  divinity  in  either  university,  or  in  any 
cathedral,  or  collegiate  church,  city,  or 
market  town,  parish  church,  chapel,  or  any 
Olher  place  within  this  realm,  except  he 
be  licensed  either  by  the  archbishop  or  by 
the  bishop  of  the-diocese  where  he  is  lo  be 
placed,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  by 
one  of  the  two  universities  under  their 
seal  likewise;  and  except  he  shall  first 
subscribe  to  the  three  articles  concerning 
the  king's  supremacy,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  thiiiy-nine  articles: 
and  if  any  bishop  shall  license  any  person 
wiihoui  such  Gubsciiption,  he  shall  be  siis-  - 
pended  from  giving  licenses  lo  preach  for 
the  space  of  twelve  months. 

And  by  the  31  Elizabeth,  c.  6,  If  any 
person  shall  receive  or  lake  any  money, 
fee,  reward,  or  any  other  prolit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  any  promise  thereof,  either 
Id  himself  or  lo  any  of  his  friends  (all  or- 
dinary and  lawful  fees  only  excepted),  to 
procure  any  license  to  preach,  he  sh«Il 


forfeit  40/.  ARer  (ha  prmdiw  gb*U  bt 
liierised,  ihen  il  is  ordained  as  foliows: 

Canon  45.  Bvery  beneficed  man,  *!■ 
lowed  lo  be  a  preacher,  and  ivsidiDg  oi 
his  benefice, havingno  lawful  impediownt, 
shall,  in  his  own  oura,  or  !□  tomo  «btr 
church  or  chapel  (where  he  majcoinm- 
enily)  near  adjoining,  where  no  preielur 
is,  preach  one  sermon  ever^  Sunday  of  dw 
year;  wherein  he  shall  soberly  and  si- 
cerely  divide  ibe  wont  of  tralh  U  ihi 
glaiy  of  God,  and  to  the  best  edificatNi 
of  the  people. 

Canon  47.  Every  beneficed  man,  & 
cen>4ed  by  ihe  laws  of  Ihia  realm  (apoa 
ur:<Rnt  ocoasions  of  other  service)  not  lo 
re.«ida  upon  his  benefice,  shall  canie  hil 
cure  to  be  supplied  by  a  curate  Ihat  is  i 
BiifllcienI  and  licensed  preachei,  if  ifa* 
worth  of  the  benefice  will  bear  it  But 
whosoever  hatb  two  benefices  shall miin- 
lain  a  preacher  licensed,  in  the  beneba 
where  he  doth  nol  reside,  except  he  preaeb 
himself  at  both  of  them  usnally. 

liy  Canon  50.  Neither  the  minimr, 
churirh wardens,  nor  any  other  otScen  ol 
Ihe  Church,  shtdl  suffer  any  man  lo  pieteh 
wiihin  their  churches  or  chapels,  but  sDrh 
as  by  showing  their  license  to  preach,  absll 
ajipear  unto  them  to  bo  sufficrenlly  antb» 
n^cil  thereutjlo  as  aforesaid. 

Canon  51.  The  deans,  presidents,  ud 
resi den lia  ties  of  any  cathedral  or  collEgiaw 
chiiruh  shall  suffer  no  alniuger  to  preich 
iinm  Ihe  people  in  their  churches,  except 
ilicy  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop  of  ibt 
province,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the  samedio- 
t'ea?,  or  by  either  of  the  tiniTersities ;  and 
it'  liny  in  bis  sermon  shall  publish  any  doe- 
trine  either  strange  or  disagreeing  fnoi 
the  word  of  God,  or  from  any  of  dte 
ihirly-nine  articles,  or  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  dean  or  residenls 
shall  by  their  letters,  subscribed  with  bdim 
of  iheir  hands  that  heard  him,  so  loon  W 
may  be,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  ihs 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  ha  may  deter- 
mine the  matter,  and  take  such  ordsr 
therein  as  he  shall  think  oonvenienl. 

Canon  52.  Thai  the  bishop  maruDdM" 
^and  (if  occasion  so  require)  what  se^ 
mons  are  made  in  every  church  of  hisdio- 
oeso,  and  who  presume  lo  preach  witbotit 
licenM,  the  chumhwardens  and  sidesman 
fhali  see,  that  the  names  of  alt  preacheit 
which  come  to  their  chorcli  itom  anr 
other  place  be  noted  in  a  book,  whica 
Ihey  shall  have  ready  for  that  purptM, 
wherein  every  preacher  shall  subscribe 
his  name,  the  day  when  ha  pteaohed,aiid 
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the  name  of  the  bishop  of  whom  he  had 
license  to  preach. 

Canon  53.  If  any  preacher  shall  in  the 
pulpit  particularly,  or  namely  of  purpose, 
impugn  or  confute  any  doctnne  delivered 
by  any  other  preacher  in  the  same  church, 
or  in  any  church  near  adjoining,  before  he 
hath  acquainted  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
therewith,  and  received  order  from  him 
what  to  do  in  that  case,  because  upon  such 
public  dissenting  and  contradicting  there 
may  grow  much  offence  and  disquietness 
unto  the  people,  the  churchwardens  or 
party  aggrieved  shall  forthwith  signify  the 
same  to  the  said  bishop,  and  not  suffer  the 
said  preacher  any  more  to  occupy  that 
place  which  he  hath  once  abused,  except 
he  faithfully  promi.<«e  to  forbear  all  such 
matter  of  contention  in  the  Church,  until 
the  bishop  hath  taken  further  order  therein ; 
who  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  so 
proceed  therein,  that  public  satisfaction 
may  be  made  in  the  congregation  where 
the  offi^nce  was  given.  Provided,  that  if 
either  of  the  parties  offending  do  appeal, 
he  shall  not  be  suffered  to  preach  pendente 
hte. 

Canon  55.  Before  all  sermons,  lectures, 
and  homilies,  the  preachers  and  ministers 
shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer,  in  this  form,  or  to  this  effect,  as 
briefly  as  conveniently  they  may:  "Ye 
shall  pray  for  Christ's  Holy  Catholic 
Church/'  &c.    (See  Bidding  Prayer.) 

PREBEND.  The  stipend  which  is  re- 
ceived by  a  prebendary,  from  the  revenues 
of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  with 
which  he  is  connected. 

So  called  from  the  prebenda,  or  income 
he  has,  as  a  memberof  a  cathedral  church 
It  denoted  originally  any  stipend  or  re 
ward,  given  out  of  the  -  ecclesiastical  re 
yenues,  to  a  person  who  had  by  his  labors 
procured  benefit  to  the  Church ;  and  the 
prratuity  which  was  given  either  to  a  proc- 
tor or  advocate,  or  any  other  person  of  the 
like  kind.  When  the  cathedral  churches 
became  well  endowed,  they  left  off  receiv- 
ing the  income  of  their  lands  into  one 
common  bank,  and  dividing  it  among  the 
members,  but  parcelled  out  the  lands  into 
several  shares,  appropriating  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  eacn  single  clergyman 
who  resided  about  the  cathedral,  calling  it 
Prttbenda,  or  Corpus  PrtebentliB^  the  Corps 
of  the  Prebend,  Henoe  arose  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  Prebend  and  a  Canonry. 
A  canonry  was  a  right  which  a  person 
had  in  a  church,  to  be  deemed  a  member 
thereof,  to  have  the  right  of  a  stall  therein, 
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and  of  giving  a  vote  in  the  chapter ;  but  a 
prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  certain  re- 
venues appropriated  to  his  place.  The 
number  of  prebends  in  the  several  cathe- 
dral churches  was  increased  by  the  bene- 
factions of  respective  founders;  oftentimes 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  rural  clergy, 
and  oftentimes  by  exonerating  the  lands 
of  prebends  from  paying  tithes  to  the  mi- 
isters  of  the  parisnes  where  they  lay.-* 
Nicholls. 

PREBENDARY.  A  clergyman  at- 
tached to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
who  enjoys  a  prebend  in  consideration  of 
his  officiating  at  stated  times  in  the  church. 
(See  Dean  and  Chapter.) 

PRECENTOR.    The  leader  of  a  choir. 

PRECEPTORIES  were  manors  or  es- 
tates of  the  Knights  Templars,  on  which 
they  erected  churches  for  religious  service, 
and[  convenient  houses  for  habitation,  and 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity  under  the 

foverament  of  one  of  those  more  eminent 
'emplars,  who  had  been  by  the  grand 
master  created  ^^preceptores  templi"  to 
take  care  of  the  lands  and  rents  in  that 
place  and  neighborhood :  these  precepto- 
ries  were  only  cells  to  the  temple,  or  prin- 
cipal house  of  the  knights  in  London. 

PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  CHRIST,  OUR 
LORD.  (See  Generation.^  His  existence 
before  he  was  born  of  tne  Virgin  Mary, 
and  even  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  him.  The  fact  is  stated  thus  by  Bishop 
Bull,  in  his  '*  Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed :" — All  the  Catholic  doctors  of  the 
first  three  centuries  taught,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  he  who  was  afterwards  so  called, 
existed  before  he  became  man,  or  before 
he  was  born,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  another  nature,  far  more 
excellent  than  the  human  nature ;  that  he 
appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
earnest,  as  it  were,  of  nis  incarnation : 
that  he  always  presided  over,  and  provided 
for,  the  Church,  which  in  time  to  come  he 
would  redeem  with  his  own  blood  j  and  of 
consequence  that,  from  the  beginning,  the 
whole  order  or  thread  of  the  divine  dispen- 
sation, as  Tertullian  speaks,  ran  through 
him ;  further  yet,  that  he  was  with  the  Fk- 
THCR  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  that  by  him  all  things  were  made. 

PREFACES.  Certain  short  occasional 
forms  in  the  communion  service,  which 
are  introduced  by  the  priest,'  on  particular 
festivals,  immediately  oefore  the  anthem, 
beginning,  '*  Therefore  with  angels  ana 
archangek,"  &c.  This  anthem  is  a  song 
of  praise,  or  an  act  of  profound  adoration. 
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equally  proper  at  all  times ;  but  the  Church 
calls  upon  us  more  especially  to  use  it 
on  her  chief  festivals,  in  remembrance  of 
those  events  which  are  then  celebrated. 
Thus,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  priest  having 
said — 'Ht  is  very  meet,  riffht,  and  our 
bounden  duty,  that  we  shoula  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
0  Lord  [Holt  Fatujbu]  Almighty,  ever^ 
lasting  God,"— adds  the  proper  preface 
which  assigns  the  reason  for  peculiar  thank- 
fulness on  that  particular  day,  viz.,  Because 
thou  didst  sive  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only 
Sox,  to  be  bom  as  at  this  time  for  us ; 
who,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holt  Ghost, 
was  made  very  man,  of  the  Viigin  Mary 
his  mother,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin, 
to  make  us  clean  from  all  sin :  therdbre^ 
with  angels,  &c.  The  days  tor  which 
these  prefaces  are  provided  are,  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  seven  days  after; 
also  Whitsunday,  and  six  days  after,  to- 
gether with  Trinity  Sunday.  The  anti- 
quity of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  tnat  they  are  mentioned  and 
enjoined  by  the  103d  canon  of  the  African 
code,  which  code  was  formed  of  the  deci- 
sions of  many  councils  prior  to  the  date 
of  418. 

The  decay  of  devotion  let  fall  the  apos- 
tolical and  primitive  use  of  daily  and 
weekly  communions,  and  the  people  in  the 
later  ases  did  not  receive  but  at  the  greater 
festivals ;  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  general  preface  mentioned, 
before  some  special  prefaces  relating  to  the 
peculiar  mercy  of  that  feast  on  which  they 
did  communicate,  the  Church  thinking  it 
fit,  that,  since  every  festival  was  instituted 
to  remember  some  great  mercy,  therefore 
they  who  received  on  such  a  day,  besides 
the  general  praises  offered  for  all  God's 
mercies,  should  at  the  Lord's  table  make  a 
special  memorial  of  the  mercy  proper  to 
that  festival ;  and  this  seemed  so  rational  to 
our  reformers,  that  they  have  retained  those 
prop^  prefaces  which  relate  to  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday,  and 
Trinity  Sunday,  so  as  to  praise  God  for  the 
mercies  of  Christ's  birth,  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  for  the  sending  of  the  Holt 
GfiosT,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  the  holy 
Trinitt. — Dean  Comber. 

Our  Lord  himself,  before  he  brake  the 
bread  and  distributed  it  gave  thanks;  and 
the  Church  Has  thought  St  to  do  the  same 
thing.  But,  because  our  Lord  has  not 
prescribed  any  set  form  for  this,  but  used 
one  agreeable  to  the  thing  and  the  time, 
the  Cooroh  therefore,  as  matters  and  oc- 


oasioo  required,  has  mccoidingly  ada^ 
peculiar  forms  of  praprer  and  thanksgivuig, 
suited,  as  St.  Augustine  saye,  to  the  diver- 
sity of  festival  aayn,  in  which  differoit 
benefits  are  commemoratedw— ^  Cotm. 
On  the  greater  festiTala  there  aie  pffopti 
prefaces  appointed,  which  axe  also  to  be 
repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  commuDioo, 
for  seven  days  after  the  festivals  ihem- 
eelves  (excepting  that  for  Whitsimday, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  only  six  days  after, 
because  Trinity  Sunday,  which  is  llie 
seventh,  hath  a  preface  peculiar  to  itadf); 
to  the  end  that  the  xnercite  may  be  ine 
better  remembered  by  often  lepetitioii, 
and  also  that  all  the  people  (who  in  sioi 
places  cannot  communicate  all  in  ooedaj) 
may  have  other  opportunities,  within  thoie 
eignt  days,  to  join  in  praising  Gca>  foroch 
great  blessings. 

2.  The  reason  of  the  Church's  leiutbn- 
ing  out  these  hi^  feasts  for  sevenldajB 
is  plain ;  the  subject-matter  of  them  is  of 
so  nigh  a  nature,  and  so  nearly  copcetM 
our  salvation,  that  one  day  woold  be  loo 
little  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  pni* 
God  for  them  as  we  ought  A  bodily  de> 
liverance  may  justly  require  one  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  joy;  but  the  d^Tefaooe 
of  the  soul  by  the  blessings  commemoiated 
on  those  times,  deserves  a  much  loi^ 
time  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  SiM, 
therefore,  it  would  be  injurious  to  Chris- 
tians to  have  their  joy  and  thankfulness 
for  such  mercies  confined  to  one  day,  tbe 
Church,  upon  the  times  when  these  un- 
speakable olessing  were  wrought  for  us, 
invites  us,  by  her  moat  seasonaUe  com- 
mands and  counsels,  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  and  let  them  OTe^ 
flow  eight  days  together. 

3.  The  reason  of  their  being  fixed  to 
eight  day9  is  taken  from  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  who  by  God's  appointment  ob- 
served their  greater  festivals,  some  of  them 
for  seven,  and  one,  namely,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  for  eight  days.  Andtherefoie 
the  primitive  Church,  thinking  that  the 
observation  of  Christian  festivals  (of  whieh 
the  Jewish  feasts  were  only  types  sad 
shadows)  ought  not  tocome  short  of  them, 
lengthened  out  their  higher  feasts  to  v^ 
days. — Bp.  Sparroiw,     WkealSy. 

These  preiaces  are  very  ancient,  thofl|h 
there  were  some  of  them,  as  they  stood  m 
the  Latin  service  of  later  date.  For  as 
there  are  ten  in  that  serrice,  whereof  the 
last,  concerning  the  Viigin  Mary,  was 
added  by  Pope  Urban,  1095,  so  it  n)Dow8 
that  the  rest  must  be  of  a  mote  consider- 


-abla  antiqnily.  Ovt  Church  hu  only  r»~ 
btined  five,  uid  thoae  upou  ibe  principai 
feKiTals  of  ihe  year,  which  teUle  only  lo 
die  peraone  of  the  ever-bleaaed  Triaity, 
■Dd  not  to  any  aaint— i>r.  Nichoib. 

PRELATE.  Ad  eeol«Bisatic  having  juris- 
diclioa  over  other  ecdesiaatica.  The  tiile. 
tboD^  applicable  to  biahope,  is  not  coa- 
fined  to  tfaair  order-  Before  the  Reforma- 
tioD  abbots  were  styled  prelates.  Arch- 
dewxHis  am  mlatoe  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.    (See  Souoniuy,  Bidop.) 

PREMONSTRATENSES,  (lot.)  Jn 
Vivach  prtmimMi.  A  leliglous  order, 
foundfld  by  St  Norbert^  descended  from  a 
noble  &niily  in  ihe  diooesA  of  ColaB[ne. 
He  was  educated  soilably  lo  his  quslity, 
and  lived  for  some  time  at  the  Emperor 
Heniy  the  Fifth's  oourt.  At  about  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest ;  and,  soon  after,  entenne  upon  a 
Teiy  strict  and  mortified  way  of  uviog,  he 
lesigned  his  cfaurcb  preferments,  anddis- 
tribaled  a  lane  p«tnraonial  eaiate  to  the 
poor-  Then  he  embraced  the  rule  of  Sl 
Au^nnine,  and  retiring  with  thirteen  com- 
pamons  to  a  placo  called  Ptemonstratum, 
m  the  diocese  of  Laon,  in  Picardy,  he 
there  began  his  order,  about  the  year  1 1 19. 
This  ground,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  was  given  to  SL  Noifaeii  by  the 
Bisliop  of  Leon,  with  the  approbation  of 
Lonis  le  Oroe,  king  of  France,  who  gave 
the  FreraoDslraienaeH  a.  charier  of  priri- 
l^ee.  The  place  was  called  Premonsira- 
tnin,  because  it  was  pretended  the  Blessed 
Vitgin  berxeif  pointed  onl  (premonsirevii) 
this  [dace  for  the  prinoipal  bouse  of  the 
Older,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded 
them  to  wear  a  white  habit. 

The  monks  of  this  order  were,  at  6rsl, 
no  poor,  that  they  had  nothing  they  ooutd 
eair  their  own  but  one  poor  ass,  which 
•enred  them  to  cany  wood,  which  they  out 
dovn  every  moramg  and  sent  to  Loan, 
where  it  was  sold  to  purchase  bread-  But,  ; 
in  a  short  time,  they  received  so  many 
donations,  and  built  eo  many  monasteries, 
that,  thirty  yeanalter  the  foondation  of  this 
Older,  tbey  had  above  one  hundred  abbeys 
in  Fiance  and  Germany. 

Hw  pope*  and  kings  of  France  have 
Ataoted  many  privileges,  and  been  very 
nbenl,  to  the  Premoostratenaes.  Besides 
■•  great  mnnbeT  of  seiats,  who  have  been 
eanoBiied,  this  order  has  had  several  per- 


brotheis:  as.  Gay,  earl  of  Brianne;  uou 
fmf,  «ul  of^  Nuanr,  &«.    It  baa  liuwi« 
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given  the  Church  a  great  nnmber  of  arch- 
biiihopa  and  bishops. 

The  order  of  PremonHtratenses  increased 
so  greatly,  that  it  had  monasteries  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  amounting  to  1000 
abbeys,  300  provostsnips,  a  vast  nnmber 
of  priories,  and  900  nunneries.  These 
were  divided  into  30  cyrcaries  or  pro- 
vinces. But  this  number  of  houses  is 
greatly  diminished^;  for,  of  65  abbeys  it 
bad  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  remaining  at 
present;  not  to  mention  the  Loss  of  all  their 
monasteries  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

These  monks,  vnlgarly  called  While 
Canons,  came  first  into  England  in  the 
year  I  lit,  where  their  first  monaMety, 
called  New  House,  was  bnill  in  Lincoln- 
shire, by  Peter  de  Saalia,  and  dedicated 
to  Sl  Maitialis.  In  the  reixn  of  Edward 
L,  when  that  king  gr&nled  nis  protection 
to  the  monasteries,  the  Premonstratenses 
had  twenly-seren  houses  in  this  kingdom. 

PREROGATIVE  COURT.  The  Pre- 
rogBtivB  Court  of  the  archbishop  is  that 
court  wherein  alt  teitaments  are  proved, 
and  all  administrsiions  granted,  when  a 


be  dies;  and  is  so  called  from  having  a 
orerogaiive  ihroogboat  his  whole  province 
for  the  said  purposes. 

PRE-SANCTinED.  A  woni  used  by 
the  Greek  Church,  who  havealiturgy  called 
ihe  Pre-sanctified,  because  thai  upon  those 
days  they  do  not  consecrate  the  bread  or 
wine,  but  receive  the  bread  which  was 
consecrated  the  day  before.  This  service 
is  observed  all  Lent  long,  except  Satnrdaya 
and  Sundays^  and  the  annunoiatioa  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  being  festivals  are 
exempt  from  fasting ;  the  Greeks  being  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  communion  servioe 
IS  not  to  be  celebrated  on  fasting  days,  and 
upon  this  account  charging  the  Latin 
Church  with  breach  of  the  canons,  becaose 
ihey  oelebraie  the  euchariBt  iu  Lent  lime, 
as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  year.  Good  Fri> 
day  excepted;  for  on  that  day  this  litur^ 
of  the  Pre-saootihed  is  offered  in  the  Latin 
Church;  the  prieet  then  consecrating  nei- 
iher  brMd  nor  wine,  but  makins  use  of  the 
bre«d  which  was  conseorated  the  day 
befoie,  and  communieating  only  under  one 
kind,  for  the  wine  he  receives  is  only  for 
absolittioD,  being  luconseoraied.  The 
^eeks  do  the  same  thing,  from  whence 
we  may  conclnde  thai  ihey  communicata 
only  ia  one  kind  during  Lent,  the  wins 
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that  they  then  receire  being  not  con- 
secr&ted 
PRESBYTER.  (See  Bishop,  Deacon,  Priat, 
Orders f  Clergy.^  The  name  rpu^wt^  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  commonly 
signifies  a  ruler  or  governor,  being,  as  St. 
Jerome  observes,  a  name  ot  office,  not  a 
mere  indication  of  a  man's  age ;  for  elders 
were  chosen  not  by  their  age,  but  by  their 
merits  and  wisdom.  So  that,  as  a  senator 
among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in 
our  own  language,  signifies  a  person  of 
such  an  order  and  station  witnout  any 
regard  to  age,  in  like  manner  a  presbyter 
or  elder  in  the  Christian  Church  is  one  who 
is  ordained  to  a  certain  office,  and  au- 
thorized by  his  qualitjT,  not  his  age,  to  dis- 
charge the  several  duties  of  that  office  and 
station  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  this  large 
and  extensive  sense,  bishops  were  some- 
times called  presbyters  in  tne  New  Testa- 
ment, for  the  apostles  themselves  did  not 
refuse  that  title.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  presbyt#rs  were 
sometimes  called  bishops,  while  bishops 
who  were  properly  such  were  distinguished 
by  other  titles,  as  that  of  chief  priests, 
apostles,  &c.  Bingham  shows,  however, 
that  those  who  maintained  the  identity  of 
the  names,  did  not  thence  infer  identity  of 
offices,  but  always  esteemed  bishops  and 
presbyters  to  be  distinct  officers. 

We  know  not  the  exact  period  at  which 
the  apostles  first  ordained  presbyters.  We 
do  not  read  of  their  existence  before  a.  d. 
43,  when  the  disciples  at  Antioch  sent  their 
collections  to  the  presbyters  of  Judea. 
About  A.  D.  56,  St.  Paul  sent  for  "the 
presbyters  of  the  church"  of  Ephesus; 
and  we  afterwards  read  of  bishops  or 
presbyters  at  Philippi :  and  the  directions 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  their  ordination 
in  every  city ;  the  exhortation  of  St.  Peter 
to  "the  presbyters;"  and  of  St.  James,  "is 
any  one  sick  amons  you,  let  him  send  for 
the  presbyters  of  the  church ;"  suffice  to 
prove  the  general  ordination  of  presbyters 
t>y  the  aposUes. 

The  office  of  presbyters,  like  that  of 
bishops,  consisted  in  "  feeding  the  Church 
of  GoD,'^  and  overseeing  it;  exhorting  and 
convincing  the  gainsayers,  by  sound  doc- 
trine. Being  invested  with  the  power  of 
teaching,  they  also  possessed  authority  in 
controversies.  The  Church  of  Antioch 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles 
and  "presbyters"  on  the  question  of  cir- 
cumcision :  and  we  find  afterwards  that 


heretics  were  sometimea  condemned  by 
the  judgment  of  preabytera,  as  well  u 
bishops  in  conncifs.  lliey  possessed  in 
their  decree  the  power  of  lemitliog  or  ie> 
taining  sms  by  absolution,  and  by  spiiitoil 
censures.  They  mast,  even  at  the  begin- 
ning, have  had  the  power  of  baptiziDg  sad 
celebrating  the  eochariat,  of  perforaung 
other  rites,  and  offering  np  pnblic  pny^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  apostles,  or  b]^  toeir 
permission :  and  the  institution  of  bisbopf 
in  every  Church  by  the  mpostles  onlv  n- 
strained  the  ordinary  exercise  of  tbeie 

Jowers.  We  know  in  particular  from  8l 
ames,  that  presbyters  nad  authority  to 
visit  the  sick  and  ofifer  prayers,  anobtiiy 
them  with  oil  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  From  the  time  of  the  apostle^ 
the  office  of  public  teaching  in  the  Choieh, 
and  of  administering  the  sacraments,  wm 
always  performed  by  the  bishop,  unleei  in 
oases  of  great  necessity.  The  power  «f 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  each  Church,  of 
regulating  its  a&irs  generally,  and  eips* 
cially  its  discipline,  was  shared  by  the 
bishop  with  the  presbyters,  who  abo  kh 
structed  and  admonished  the  pe<^  in 
private.  The  presbyters  sat  on  seats  or 
thrones  at  the  east  end  of  the  chnn^,  nnd 
the  bishop  on  a  higher  throne  in  the  audit 
of  them.  In  some  churches  they  laid  their 
hands  with  the  bishops  on  the  head  of 
those  who  were  ordained  presbyters,  and 
in  others  administered  connrmation. 

The  wealth  and  temporal  power  of 
bishops  during  the  middle  ages  may  have 
induced  some  of  the  ignorant  to  sumioBe 
that  presbyters  were  exceedingly  inferior 
to  bishops ;  but  the  Catholic  Church,  whk^ 
sees  with  the  eye  of  faith,  as  she  acknov- 
ledges  the  same  sacred  dimity  of  the  prieet- 
hood  in  every  bishop,  whether  oppreeeed 
with  extreme  poverty,  or  whether  mveelsd 
with  princely  dignity  and  wraith,  also  vievt 
the  greatness  and  the  sanctity  of  the  offiee 
of  presl^jTter  as  little  inferior  to  those  vim 
of  the  chief  pastors  who  succeed  the  anot- 
tles;  and  the  Church  has  never  flouiwied 
more,  nor  has  the  episcopate  ever  been 
held  in  truer  reverence,  than  under  the 
guidance  of  those  apostolical  prelates  who, 
like  St.  Cyprian,  resolved  to  do  no^ng 
without  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  and  who 
have  sedulously  avoided  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  '^  being  lords  over  God's  heii- 
ta^."  The  spirit  of  a  genuine  Christianity 
will  lead  the  presbyters  to  reverence  and 
obey  the  bishops  as  their  fathers;  and  will 
induce  bishops  to  esteem  the  presbyters 
as  fellow-workers  together  with  then,  and 
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brethren  in  Jesus  Christ. — Binghamy  Pal- 
mer^ Auffiuti. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  Protestant  sect, 
which  maintains  that  there  is  no  order  in 
the  Church  superior  to  preshyters,  and  on 
i  that  account  has  separated  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  sect  is  established  by 
law  in  Scotland,  where  there  nevertheless 
exists  a  national  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch,  under  canonical  bishops.  The 
establishment  of  a  sect  cannot,  of  course, 
convert  that  sect  into  a  Church:  for  in- 
stance, if  the  Socinian  sect  were  esta- 
blished in  England,  it  would  not  be  a  whit 
more  a  Church  than  it  is  at  present  (See 
Church  in  Scotland.) 

The  Presbyterians  had  many  endowed 
ohapeb  in  Eingland,  but  the  trustees  and 
ministers  havine  become  Socinians,  these 
endowed  chapels,  upwards  of  170  in  num- 
ber, are  the  stron^olds  of  Socinianism 
and  Rationalism  in  this  country.  In  Eng- 
land, Socinian  and  Presbyterian  have  thus 
become  synonymous  terms.  These  ob- 
servations do  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
meeting-houses  in  England  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians. 

PRESENCE.    (See  Real  Presence.) 

PRIEST.  (See  Premier,  Sacr^,  and 
Absolution.)  Who  can  deny  that  our  word 
priest  is  corrupted  of  presbyter  ?  Our  an- 
cestors, the  Saxons,  first  used  preoster; 
whence,  by  further  contraction,  came  vresle 
mud  priest.  The  Hish  and  Low  Dutch  have 
priester;  the  French,  prestre;  the  Italian, 
prele:  but  the  Spaniard  only  speaks  full, 
presbtftero. — Joseph  Mede, 

The  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  we 
translate  '^  priest,^^  are  derived  from  words 
that  signify  holy :  and  so  the  word  priest, 
according  to  the  etjrmology,  signifies  him 
whose  mere  charge  and  function  is  about 
holy  things ;  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a 
most  proper  word  to  him  who  is  set  apart 
to  the  holy  public  service  and  worship  of 
God,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  actual 
ministration  of  holy  things.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that,  according  to  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  it  signifies  him  that  oners 
up  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  al- 
'  lowed  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
hath  no  sacrifice  to  offer,  it  is  answered, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  sacri- 
fices to  offer  (I  Pet.  ii.  5.),  "  Ye  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer, 
praises,  thanksgiving,^'  &c.  In  respect  of 
these,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  may 
safely,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called 
priests;  and  in  a  more  eminent  manner 


than  other  Christians,  because  they  are 
taken  from  among  men  to  offer  up  these 
f<acrifices  for  others.  But  besides  these 
spiritual  sacrifices  mentioned,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  have  another  sacrifice 
to  offer,  viz.,  the  unbloody  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  anciently  called,  the  commemorative 
sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
does  as  really  and  truly  show  forth  the 
death  of  Cheust,  as  those  sacrifices  under 
the  law  did ;  and  in  respect  of  this  sacri* 
fice  of  the  eucharist,  tne  ancients  have 
usually  called  those  that  offer  it  up,  priests. 
— Fluayer^s  Comm. 

That  it  might  not  be  doubted  by  whom 
the  form  of  absolution  may  be  pronounced, 
the  rubric  expressly  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  prie^  who  officiates.  By  priest,  in 
Church  language,  is  understood  a  person 
who  is  advanced  in  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders to  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter;  and  no 
person,  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  who 
was  under  this  degree,  did  ever  pretend, 
as  of  right,  to  pronounce  absolution.  The 
penitentiaries,  in  the  ancient  and  mora 
modem  ages  of  the  Church,  were  always 
of  this  degree.  It  was  adopted  into  an 
axiom  in  the  canon  law,  '^  ejus  est  absolvere, 
cwus  est  Hgare."  No  one  could  pronounce 
absolution  but  he  who  had  power  to  ex- 
communicate. In  the  body  of  that  law, 
absolutions  of  all  kinds  are  reserved  either 
to  presbyters  or  bishops :  and  in  our  pro- 
vincial constitutions  it  is  strictly  enjoined, 
"eie  pceniientia  prtecipimus  quod  aicuoni, 
pceniterUias  dare nonpresumantf"  unless  the 
priest  be  away  when  a  man  is  dyin^.-« 
JLundwood.  Our  Church,  in  the  last  review 
of  the  litur^,  has  chosen  to  put  in  the 
word  priest  mstead  of  minister  (which  was 
in  King  Edward  Vlth's  second  book,  and 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's),  to  the  end  that  no 
one  might  pretend  to  pronounce  this  but 
one  in  priest's  orders ;  oeing  sensible  that 
some  bold  innovations  have  been  made 
herein,  by  reason  of  some  persons  misun- 
derstanding, or  misapplying  the  word  mi- 
nister.  But  the  first  compilers  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  understood  the  same  by 
minister,  as  we  do  now  by  priest,  that  being 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  at  that 
time.  The  compilers  of  the  second  book 
of  Edward  YI.  (in  which  the  Confession 
and  Absolution  were  first  inserted)  put  into 
the  rubric,  to  be  said  by  the  minister  (or 
priest)  alone,  to  avoid  the  imputation 
tirhich  the  Papists  had  charged  some  of  the 
reformed  witn,  for  permitting  absolution 
to  be  pronounced  by  persons  not  of  this 
order.    For  in  the  provincial  Council  of 
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Sens,  A.  D.  1528,  'which  was  before  that  of 
Trent,  and  twenty  years  before  the  com- 
piling our  Common  Prayer,  we  find  the 
Protestants  found  fault  with  for  affirming, 
that  laics  and  women  amonff  them  might 

Eronounce  absolution  ;  which  indeed  was 
lUther's  opinion,  but  only  so  (as  Chem- 
nitius  explains  it)  that  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity  they  might  use  it;  which  doc- 
trine he  had  from  the  Papists  themselves 
^Nicholh;  and  see  his  ions  note  on  the 
subject,  if  necessary,  in  his  **  Commentary 
on  the  Common  Prayer,"  Evening  Service. 

In  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  absolution  to  great  oriminals 
and  scandalous  offenders  was  reserved  to 
the  patriarch;  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Lamponianus,  an  excommunicated  pres- 
byter. ''  Though,"  says  he, ''  he  expressed 
his  repentance  with  tears,  and  the  people 
interceded  for  him,  yet  I  refused  to  ab- 
solve him  j  only  assuring  this,  that  if  he 
should  be  m  manifest  danger  ot  death,  any 
presbyter  should  receive  him  into  com- 
munion by  my  order."  And  in  ^neral, 
in  the  primitive  Church,  the  grantmg  ab- 
solution to  reconcile  penitents,  was  the 
bishop's  sole  prerogative,  and  rarely  com- 
mittea  to  presbyters;  but  never  to  dea- 
cons, except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
when  neither  bishop  nor  presbyter  was  at 
hand. — Bingham. 

The  privilege  was  also  allowed,  in  times 
of  persecution,  to  martyrs  and  confessors 
in  prison  ;  but  then  they  always  signified 
what  the3r  had  done  to  the  bishop. — See 
Cave's  Prim.  Ch, 

At  the  last  review  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  a.  d.  1661,  the  Presbyterian 
divines  requested  that,  '^  whereas  the  word 
minister,  and  not  priest  or  curate  (this 
statement  is  not  perhaps  quite  accurate), 
stands  in  the  ruoric  tor  the  absolution, 
and  divers  other  places,  this  usage  may 
be  continued."  To  which  the  Episcopalian 
commissioners  replied,  that  "  it  is  not 
reasonable  the  word  minister  only  should 
be  used  in  the  Common  Prayer.  For  since 
some  parts  of  the  liturgy  may  be  performed 
by  a  deacon,  and  others,  such  as  absolution 
and  consecration,  by  none  under  the  order 
of  a  priest,  it  is  fit  that  some  such  word 
as  onest  should  be  used  for  those  offices 
which  are  appropriated  to  his  character, 
the  word  minister  being  of  too  loose  ana 
lax  a  signification  for  this  purpose."  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  *'priestf"  in  its  exclu- 
sive sense,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
word  deacon,  was  inserted,  and  the  sense 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject. 


ascertained  through  the  objeetion  made  by 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  was  adopted  sod 
ratified  by  the  act  ofjMtilimment 

In  the  primitive  (Jhnichy  the  deaooas 
were  ranked  among  the  "saored  otdeaf 
and  though  their  office  has  not  alwm 
been  so  accurately  defined  as  that  of  tos 
presbyters,  or  priests,  jet  in  the  Choick 
of  England  they  are  to  moat  parpoMS 
considered  aa  an  inferior  degree  ol^^is 
friisihood.'*  Their  duties  are  laid  dowa 
m  the  office  of  ''^e  form  and  manner  of 
makinff  deacons ;"  and,  "  (or  the  resokutiM 
of  all  doubts,"  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  has  wisely  directed,  dot 
^Mhe  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  divensly 
take  anything,  shall  always  resort  to  ths 
bishop  of  the  diooeee.  who  by  his  diicie* 
tion  snail  take  order  for  the  qnieting  aod 
appeasing  of  the  same  ;  so  that  the  sano 
order  be  not  contrary  to  anjftbing  con- 
tained in  this  book." 

It  has  generally  been  cnstomaiy  fcr 
deacons  to  substitute  a  ptayer  taken  fnm 
the  lituj^gy,  which  has  been  nsnally  one  of 
the  collects  in  the  conclusion  of  the  cooh 
raunion  service;  and  a  pious commentatoi 
(Mr.  Waldo)  countenances  this  by  sayiag, 
**  a  deacon^  when  he  offioiates,^  is  nevorto 
use  it,  but  IS  to  oflfer  np  some  short  pnysi 
in  its  stead.''  But  this  is  improperly  nidi 
For  if  a  deacon,  an  officiating  minister  of 
the  lowest  order,  may  be  oonsideied  it 
liberty  to  make  this  alteration  in  brMchof 
the  act  for  uniformity,  where  is  the  point 
at  which  he  shall  stop  ?  What  in  this  case 
he  should  do  seems  settled  by  the  aoth^ 
rities  referred  to  by  Shepherd. 

If  a  deacon  is  neither  to  read  the  abso- 
lution, nor  to  substitute  a  prayer  in  iti 
room ,  what  is  he  to  do  1  The  mfe  is  (dain, 
and  leaves  him  no  alternative.  After  the 
confession,  he  is  to  remain  kneeling,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  This 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  necesmy 
and  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 

§  remises.  Suspecting,  however,  the  vali- 
it^  of  my  own  argumenta,  I  requested  the 
opinion  of  a  respectable  divine,  for  whoso 
modesty  I  have  such  regard,  that  I  daie 
describe  him  only  as  havrng  been,  for 
many  years,  the  confidential  and  intimate 
friend  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  his  jodgmoot, 
the  opinion  already  given  was  aanctiooed 
and  confirmed.  In  consequence  of  toher 
inquiry,  I  have  since  learned,  that  the 
heads  of  a  cathedral  church  lately  reeom- 
mended  the  same  practice.  It  is  the  bosi* 
ness  of  priest  vicars,  I  understand,  in  some 
cathedrals,  to  read  morning  and  evesiiig 
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prayer ;  and  it  once  happened,  that  a  dea- 
con was  appointed  a  priest  vicar.  When 
it  came  to  his  tarn  to  officiate,  he  was 
directed  to  omit  the  absolution,  and  after 
the  confession  to  say  the  Loan's  prayer. — 
Shepherd. 

PRIEST'S  INTENTION.  (See  Men- 
tion.) 

F  KIM  ATE,  (See  Arddnshcf.)  The 
bishop  of  a  province,  who  presides  over 
the  rest.  The  division  of  England  into 
provinces,  introduced  primacies  among  us. 
Canterbury,  which  before  was  the  metro- 
polis, gives  its  bishop  the  title  of  Primate 
of  all  England :  York,  only  that  of  Primate 
of  England.  The  former  has  some  juris- 
diction over  all  England,  while  the  latter 
has  only  in  his  province. 

PRIME.  The  ser\*ice  said  at  sunrising. 
(Sde  Canonical  Hours.)  ^ 

PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  fSee  Tradi- 
tion.)  The  Church  as  it  existed  in  the  ages 
immediately  after  its  first  establishment. 
From  its  near  connexion  with  the  apos- 
tles and  other  inspired  men,  the  primitive 
Charch  enjoyed  many  advantages,  of 
"which,  at  later  periods,  it  was  deprived. 
To  the  earliest  ages  we  naturallv  look  for 
illastrations  of  obscurities  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  evidence  and  testimony  of 
matter  of  fact,  for  sound  interpretations  of 
doctrine,  proofe  of  the  efficacy  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  examples  of  undaunted  Christian 
neroism.  Hence  the  value  we  are  accus-^ 
tomed  to  attach  to  the  writings  which  have^ 
come  down  to  us  from  the  nrst  three  cen- 
turies after  Christ  ;  and  this  case  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  fervor,  the 
beauty,  and  the  surpassing  eloquence 
which  adorned  the  Church  in  that  early 
day,  and  in  the  ages  following.  These 
were  familiarly  known  to  the  Reformers 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  having 
taken  the  primitive  Church  as  their  model, 
and  as  the  best  witness  of  Catholic  princi- 
ples and  usages,  they  transfused  its  spirit, 
not  only  into  the  liturgy,  but  into  the  whole 
framework  and  superstructure  of  that  vene- 
rable fabric  they  aimed  to  restore.  How 
well  they  succeeded,  is  evidenced  in  that 
fearless  appeal  which  Catholics  ever  make, 
first  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  then  to  those 
who  drew  their  principles  from  it  alone 
with  their  infant  breath,  and  flourished 
and  died  in  an  age  when  inspiration  itself 
was  scarcely  extinct.  That  Church  has 
nothing  to  dread  which  can  lay  its  stand- 
ards on  the  altars  of  antiquity,  and  return 
them  to  her  bosom,  sisned  with  the  glo- 
rious testimony  of  a  Polycarp,  an  Ignatius, 


a  Clement,  and  a  ^' noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs;'' nothing  has  she  to  dread  but  the 
possibility  of  declension,  and  unfaithful- 
ness to  her  sacred  trust. 

PRIOR.  (See  Monk.)  The  head  or 
superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  the 
second  person  after  the  abbot. 

PRIORY.  (See  Monastery.)  A  house 
occupied  by  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns, 
he  chief  of  whom  was  termed  a  prior  or 
prioress;  and  of  these  there  were  two  sorts; 
first,  where  the  prior  was  chosen  by  the 
convent,  and  governed  as  independently 
as  any  abbot  in  his  abbey ;  such  were  the 
cathedral  priors,  and  most  of  those  of  the 
Augustine  order.  Secondly,  where  the 
priory  was  a  cell  subordinate  to  some  great 
abbey,  and  the  prior  was  placed  or  dis- 
placea  at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  But 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
regulation  of  these  cells  ^  for  some  were 
altogether  subject  to  their  respective  ab- 
bots, who  sent  what  ofiScers  and  monks 
they  pleased,  and  took  their  revenues  into 
the  common  stock  of  the  abbeys ;  whilst 
others  consisted  of  a  stated  number  of 
monks,  under  a  prior  sent  to  them  from 
the  superior  abbey,  and  those  priories 
paid  a  pension  yearly,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  subiection,  but  acted  m 
other  matters  as  independent  bodies,  and 
had  the  rest  of  the  revenues  for  their  own 
use.  The  priories  or  cells  were  always  of 
the  same  order  as  the  abbeys  on  which 
they  depended,  though  sometimes  their 
inmates  were  of  a  different  sex ;  it  being 
usual,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  the 
great  abbeys  to  build  nunneries  on  some 
of  their  manors,  which  should  be  subject 
to  their  visitation. 

Alien  priories  were  cells,  or  small  reli- 
gious houses  in  one  country,  dependent  on 
large  foreign  monasteries.  When  manors 
or  tithes  were  given  to  distant  religious 
houses^  the  monks,  either  to  increase  the 
authority  of  their  own  order,  or  perhaps 
rather  to  have  faithful  stewards  of  their 
revenues,  built  convenient  houses  for  the 
reception  of  small  fratemhies  of  their 
body,  who  were  deputed  to  reside  at  and 
govern  those  cells. 

PRISCILLIANISTS.  Certain  heretics 
whose  founder  was  Priscillian,  a  Spaniard 
of  noble  extraction,  very  wealthy,  and  en- 
dued with  much  wit,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence. Mark,  an  Egyptian  heretic, 
having  sown  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  in 
Gaul,  went  into  Spain,  where  carnal  plea- 
sure, which  was  the  principal  article  of 
his  doctrine,  procured  him  quickly  a  great 
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many  disciples,  the  chief  whereof  was 
Priscillian.  who  covered  his  vanity  under 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  humility. 
He  taught,  besides  the  abominations  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  the  soul  was  of  the  same 
substance  with  God,  and  that  descending 
to  the  earth,  through  seven  heavens,  and 
certain  other  decrees  of  principality,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  evil  one,  who 
put  it  into  the  body,  which  he  made  to 
consist  of  twelve  parts,  over  each  of  which 
pref^ided  a  celestial  sign.  He  condemned 
the  eating  of  the  fle^h  of  animals,  and 
marriage  as  an  unlawful  copulation,  and 
separated  women  from  their  husbands 
without  their  consent;  and,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  man's  will  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  stars.  He  confounded  the 
noly  persons  in  the  Trinity  with  Sabellius, 
ordered-  his  followers  to  fast  on  Sundays 
and  Christmas  Day,  because  he  believed 
Christ  had  not  taken  true  flesh  upon  him. 
Lying,  a  most  abominable  vice,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  God  of  truth,  was  a  thing 
tolerated  amongst  his  followers.  There 
was  a  volume  composed  by  them  called 
Libra,  because  that  in  ihe  twelve  questions 
in  it,  as  in  twelve  ounces,  their  whole  doc* 
trine  was  explained.  Priscillian  broached 
his  heresy  in  the  fourth  century. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 
As  the  Father  is  eternal,  without  begin- 
ning, so  is  the  Son  without  beginning,  the 
only  begotten  God  of  God,  Lipht  of  light, 
being  very  God  of  very  God:  in  like  man- 
ner the  Holy  Ghost,  without  beginning, 
has  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which 
must  be  always  incomprehensible,  from 
our  inability  to  comprehend  an  eternity  a 
parte  ante.  In  all  discussions  relating  to 
these  subjects,  we  may  quote  to  the  ob- 
jector the  wise  words  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  :  ^^  Do  you  tell  me  how  the  Father  is 
unbegotten,  and  I  will  then  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  the  Son  is  begotten  and  the  Spi- 
rit proceeds." 

We  will  first  give  the  doctrine  as  stated 
in  the  articles  and  creed,  and  then  give 
from  Dr.  Hey  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy which  has  long  subsisted  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  fifth  article  says : 
"The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  ana 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God." 

The  same  doctrine  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

In  the  Nicene  Creed : 


'^I  believe  in  the  Holt  Ghost,  who  |no- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  we  Soi.'^ 

In  the  Athanasian  Creed : 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  FATHnaiid 
of  the  Son,  neither  made  nor  created  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding.'' 

In  the  fourtn,  fifth,  and  sixth  centoneB, 
various  disputes  took  place  with  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Macedonios  with  respect  to  ike 
nature  and  procession  of  the  Holt  Ghost. 
It  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  widi  a 
view  to  what  followed,  that  so  sooo  ai 
the  years  430  and  431,  in  the  Conneikof 
Alexandria  and  Ephesus,  it  was  declarsd 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  tbs 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  In  Ofda 
to  terminate  these  disputes,  the  Chnrch  in 
general  made  a  sort  of  settlement  or  de- 
termination what  should  be  accounted 
Catholic  doctrine;  and,  to  avoid  Luther 
adjustings  of  formularies,  agreed  that  so* 
thing  should  from  that  time  be  added  to 
those  then  under  consideration.  It  is  {»o- 
bable,  that,  at  that  time,  the  ouesuoa 
whether  the  Holt  Ghost  shoald  oe  spo* 
ken  of  as  proceeding  from  the  Fatbii 
and  the  Son  {Filioque  is  the  famous  word), 
did  not  occur  to  men's  minds.  FUiofit 
was  not  in  the  creeds,  though  it  was  not 
new.  The  students  in  the  Western  Church 
seem  ere  long  to  have  contracted  aa 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  for  them  to 
profess  in  a  creed,  that  the  Holt  Ghost 

W>roceedeth  from  the  Son  ;  they,  therefore, 
nserted  (or,  one  might  say,  resUnred),  Ft- 
lioquej  meaning,  probably,  no  harm ;  and 
then  the  BUistern  Church  thought  as  little 
of  complaining  as  the  Western  of  ofieod* 
ing.  Afterwards,  however,  contentiooi 
for  wordly  grandeur  produced  contentioos 
about  theological  truth.  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople were  rivals,  not  only  for  im- 
perial but  for  spiritual  pre-eminence.  The 
Patriarch  of  Constantmople  ^led  him- 
self Episcopus  CEcumenicus.  Griegory  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  more  lowly 
in  the  title  he  assumed;  he  was  ^^terxm 
servorum^*  scilicet  Dei;  but  in  his  preten- 
sions to  authority  he  was  equally  ambi- 
tious. The  patriarch  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  pope  of  the  West- 
em.  This  rivalship  made  the  Churches 
seek  occasions  for  blaming  each  other, 
and  thus  the  insertion  of  FiUoque  came  to 
be  complained  of  as  a  breach  of  faith.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Western  Church, 
because  the  word  contained  right  dodrm: 
this  was  enough  to  make  me  Eastern 
Church  dispute  the  dodrine:  they  did  so, 
and  the  dispute  still  subsists,  aod  adll 
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eauses  a  Beparation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  One  pope  (Leo 
III.)  did  once,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  order 
Fihoque  to  be  put  out  of  the  creed,  at  the 
same  time  ratifying  the  doctrine  which  it 
comprehends;  but  he  could  only  prevail 
in  those  churches  which  were  unaer  his 
immediate  sanction,  and  that  only  for  a 
time.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church  to  the  insertion 
of  FiUoqtie,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  owing 
to  some  worldly  consideration,  as  seversu 
of  the  Greek  fathers  have  the  doctrine  in 
their  works  clearly  expressed. — Hey.  (See 
Bohf  GhoH.) 

PROCESSION.  The  formal  march  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people  putting  up 
prayer. 

The  first  processions  mentioned  in  ec- 
clesiastical nistory  are  those  begun  at 
Constantinople  by  St.  Chrysostom.  The 
Arians  of  that  city,  being  forced  to  hold 
their  meetings  without  me  town,  went 
thither  night  and  morning,  singing  an- 
thems. Chrysostom,  to  prevent  their  per- 
Terting  the  Cfatholics.  set  up  counter  pro- 
cessions, in  which  the  clergy  and  people 
xnarchecl  by  night,  singing  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and  flam- 
beaux. From  this  period,  the  custom  of 
processions  was  introduced  among  the 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  Latins; 
but  they  have  subsisted  longer,  and  been 
more  frequently  used  in  the  Western  than 
in  the  Eastern  Church. 

PROCTOR.  Proctors  are  officers  es- 
tablished to  represent,  in  judgment,  the 
parties  who  empower  them  (by  warrant 
under  their  hands,  called  a  proxy),  to  ap- 
pear for  them  to  explain  tneir  nghts,  to 
manage  and  instruct  their  cause,  and  to 
demand  judgment. 

The  representatives  of  the  clergy  in 
convocation  are  also  called  proctors. 

The  same  name  is  giving  to  university 
officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  guard  the 
morals  and  preserve  the  quiet  of  the  uni- 
versity: they  are  two  in  number,  and 
chosen  annually  by  the  several  colleges  in 
csvcle 

PROCURATION.  A  pecuniary  sum 
or  composition  by  an  incumbent  to  an 
ordinary  or  other  ecclesiastical  judge,  to 
commute  for  the  provision  or  entertain- 
ment, which  he  was  formerly  expected  to 
provide  for  such  ordinary  at  the  time  of 
visitation.    (See  Synodal.) 

PROFESSOR.  A  public  teacher  in  a 
university.  ^ 

PROPHECY^     (From  »/»^ir<««.)    The 


prediction  of  future  thin^.    (See  Scrip- 
ture,  Inspiration  of,  and  Miracles.) 

PROPHESYINGS.  Religious  exercises 
of  the  cler^  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, instituted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting knowledge  and  piety.  The  minis- 
ters of  a  particular  division  at  a  set  time 
met  together  in  some  church  of  a  market 
or  other  large  town,  and  there  each  in 
order  explained,  according  to  their  abili- 
ties, some  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  to 
them  before.  This  done,  a  moderator 
made  his  observations  on  what  had  been 
said,  and  determined  the  true  sense  of  the 
place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  fixed 
for  despatching  tne  whole.  These  exer- 
cises being  however  abused,  by  irregu- 
larity, disputations,  and  divisions,  were 
restrained. — Canon  72. 

PROPHET.  One  who  foretells  future 
events.  We  have  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets ;  that  is, 
of  four  greater  prophets,  ana  twelve  lesser 
prophets.  The  four  greater  prophets  are 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 
The  Jews  do  not  place  Daniel  among  the 
prophets,  because  (they  say)  he  lived  in 
the  splendor  of  temporal  dignities,  and  a 
kind  of  life  different  from  omer  prophets. 
The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Jonah,  Na- 
hum^  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  and  Malachi. 

PROPITIATION.  (See  Covenant  of 
Redemptionj  Sacrifice,  Atonement^  SatvfaC' 
tion,  Jesus.)  Propitiation  is  onginally  a 
Latin  word,  and  signifies  the  appeasing 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  or  doing  something 
whereby  he  may  be  rendered  propitious, 
kind,  or  merciful,  to  us,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  provoked  him  to  anger 
by  any  sin  or  onence  committed  against 
him.  And  the  original  word,  (Xtur/ie);,  is 
used  by  the  Greeks  exactly  in  the  same 
sense,  as  might  easily  be  shown.  But 
that  we  may  fully  understand  the  true 
notion  of  the  word,  as  it  is  here  used,  our 
best  way  will  be  to  consider  how  it  is  used 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, made  long  before  St.  John's  tin>e ; 
for  he,  writing  to  those  who  were  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  the  words  and  phrases 
in  that  translation,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
but  he  useth  this,  as  well  as  other  words, 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  there :  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  so  well  have 
understood  him.  Now  there  we  find  that 
IXaffKsaeai  and  i^i\6aaoeai  all  along  answer 
to  the  n£)3,  which  signifies  to  appease,  to 

pacify,  to  reconcile,  a  person  offended,  to 
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atone  or  make  hira  at  one  agun  with  the 
oflenilei.  So  boih  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  words  are  used,  where  it  is  »aid, 
"  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  meuenKere  of 
death,  but  a  wise  man  will  pacify  it." 
And  nlso,  where  Jacob  having  sent  a  pie- 
sent  before  bim  to  bin  brother  EsaUj  that 
was  ofiended  with  him,  sailh,  "  I  will  ap> 
pease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  be- 
fore me."  He  calls  his  present  nnn, 
a  word  commonly  used  for  offerings  to 
God.  That  was  hu  propitialion,  wherebj 
his  brother  was  reconciled  to  him.  So 
were  the  aacriflces  of  the  Levitical  law  : 
they  were  the  iXufui,  the  expiations,  or 
propitiations,  whereby  God  was'atoned  or 
appeased  towards  him  which  brought 
them ;  or,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  ihej 
were  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement 
for  him.  And  when  a  man  had  thus  brought 
his  offering,  and  the  pnest  had  thorewilh 
made  alonemwil  for  him,  for  the  sin  he 
had  committed,  then  ii  was  forgiTan  him, 
as  we  often  read.  In  all  which  places, 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  before 
mentioned  are  used:  the  fint  by  Mottes 
him^If,  the  other  by  the  Seventy  which 
translated  him.  And  therefore  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  Greek  word  coming 
from  the  same  root,  is  here  also  used  in 
the  same  sense  for  such  a  propitiation,  or 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  whereby  God  is  re- 
conciled, or  rendered  propitious,  to  ns,  and 
Dui  sins  are  forgiven  us;  God  accepting, 
as  it  were,  of  that  sacriJice,  instead  of  the 
punishment  which  wa^  due  unio  ns  for 

The  same  appears  also  from  several 
words  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root,  as  ifij,  which  the  Seventy  sometimes 
translate  it^p;  or  Xtrptr,  which  signifies 
a  ransom,  a  price  paid  for  (he  tederaption 
of  man's  life,  that  was  forfeited  by  any 
capital  crime,  somolhing  given  in  recom- 
pense and  saliBfaclion  for  the  crime  where- 
by it  was  done ;  sometimes  iWay^a,  com- 
mutation or  propitiation,  as  the  vulgar 
Latin  renders  it;  sometimes  jthkuS^i, 
"picuulum,"  or  a  sacrifice  ofTeted  for  the 
purging  or  expiating  some  heinous  crime; 
or  for  iiie  diverting  some  heavy  judgment 
from  one  to  another,  on  in  Prov.  xxi.  18, 
where  the  wise  man  saith,  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  a  ransom  (as  we  translate  it)  for 
the  righteous ,"  that  is,  as  be  himself  else- 
where explains  it,  "The  righteous  is  de- 
lirered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked 
Cometh  in  his  stead."  Sometimes  they 
translate  it  l{iXw^a,  propitialion,  expia- 
tion.   And  so  the  Jews  anciently  usedtbi* 


word  in  theirn 
one  of  them  would  ehow  the  grealeM  Ion 
he  could  to  another,  he  vontd  say,  rw 
'Un,  "Behold,  let  me  be  hia  •xpiaboo;'' 
(hat  is,  as  one  of  their  moat  laamed  weuti 
interprets  h,  "  Let  his  iniquitiea  be  npco 
me,  that  I  may  bear  the  punudmunti  of 
them,"  which  will  sire  aa  sre«t  l^inta 
the  true  notion  of  the  worn,  u  we  iliU 
see  anon. 

Another  word  from  the  aune  Hebnv 
root  is  on{)3,  which  is  comiDoaly  aisd 
likewise  for  a  ranaom,  slooenieii^  ai- 
piation,  propitiation,  or  the  Ilka.  As 
when  we  read  of  the  d**W71  i^  tbs 
atonement  money.  The  Serenlj  mds 
il  ri  ifytpat  r^tiii^tpifi  the  tribots  nuNwy 
that  every  man  waa  to  vive  for  Oa  ran- 
som of  hie  life,  when  the  people  wan 
numbered.  The  am-cfiering  of  atoaamMi, 
Ttt  itAint^,  of  propitialion,  aa  the  Sevao^ 
translate  iL  The  tun  of  the  UaamsMt, 
in  the  Greek,  c^r  n»  DiwW,  the  laa  d 
propitiation.  In  all  which  places  waat 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  oooiatliing  ot 
fered  or  laid  down  for  the  paidon  of  a 
man's  sins,  and  so  for  the  redemptiM  d 
hia  life  that  was  forfeited  bv  them.  Bit 
that  which  is  most  obearTable  in  this  am 
is,  that  the  great  dky,  when  the  two  goM 
were  chosen,  the  one  for  a  ein-ofiHog, 
with  the  blood  whereof  the  bi^-ptte4 
made  atonement  for  the  people  in  me  mcNt 
holy  place;  and  the  other  for  the  scape- 
goat, upon  the  head  whereof  he  cenlnaed 
and  laid  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  thea 
sent  him  away  into  the  wilaemeaa,  Deret 
to  be  heard  of  more:  this  day,  I  say, ii 
called  onflsn  DV,  the  day  of  itooa- 
ment,  or,  as  the  Seventy  tender  it,  ^^ 
TtS  ixanftt,  and,  which  la  the  same,  ns 
<t<Aw»ri,  the  day  of  propitiation.  To 
which  we  might  also  add,  that  the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  ark  where  the  law  lay,  is 
called  n>o3,  whioh  the  Seventy  tiaos- 
late  Iiur4^>,  the  propitiatory,  we  the 
mercy-seat. 

These  things,  I  confess,  may  aeem  soaw- 
thing  too  nice  and  critical,  bat  I  could  DM 
but  lake  notice  of  them  for  the  satialaciioa 
of  myself,  and  of  all  that  nnderstaod  the 
original  languages,  as  being  of  great  mo 
to  our  finding  out  what  the  apostle  hare 
meaus  by  propitiation,  according  to  tlw 
common  notion  of  the  worrl  be  nselh  is 
those  days,  and  among  those  to  whom  he 
wrote ;  tor  hereby  we  may  perceive,  that, 
by  the  word  propitialion  here  umkI.  is 
meant  such  a  sacrifice  or  offering  made  to 
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God  for  the  sins  of  men,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  accept  of  as  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment and  satisfaction  for  the  dishonor 
and  injury  that  was  done  him  by  them,  so 
as  not  to  require  the  punishments  which 
were  due  unto  him  for  them,  but  to  for- 
give them  all,  and  to  become  again  as  kind 
and  propitious  to  the  persons  that  offended 
him  as  if  he  had  never  been  offended  by 
them.  For  he  is  now  propitiated,  he  is 
pacified,  and  reconciled  to  them ;  ne  re- 
ceives tnem  into  his  love  and  favor  again, 
and  so  into  the  same  state  they  were  in 
before  he  was  displeased  with  them.— 
Beveridge. 

PROPROCTORS.  Two  assistants  of  the 
proctors  in  the  universities  nominated  by 
them. 

PROSES.  There  are  hymns  in  the 
Roman  Church  which  are  called  Prow, 
Proses,  a  tide  given  to  composition  in 
rhyme,  in  which  the  law  of  measure  and 
quantity  established  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  neglected.  These  being 
aong  after  the  Gradual  or  Introits,  were 
likewise  called  Sequatio.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  beautiful  Slabai  Mater,  Tlie  use  of 
prosing  began  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century. — See  Bumey*s  HiHory  of 
Mu9ie,  An  uncharitable  inference  having 
been  drawn  from  the  epithet  '^  beautiful^ 
Iiaraigji>een  applied  to  the  Stabat  Mater, 
as  if  the  idolat^  of  that  composition,  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  principles  every- 
where prevailing  in  this  dictionary,  had 
been  approved,  it  is  necessaiy  to  state 
that  the  epithet  has  reference  only  to  the 
mnsic. 

PROTESTANT.  The  designation  of 
Protestant  is  used  in  England  as  a  general 
term  to  denote  all  who  protest  against 
popery.  Such,  however,  was  neither  the 
original  acceptation  of  the  word,  nor  is  it 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  still  applied  on 
the  Continent  It  was  originally  given  to 
those  who  protested  against  a  certain 
decree  issued  by  the  Emperor  Charies  V. 
and  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in   1529.—- JIfo- 


On  the  Continent  it  is  applied  as  a  term 
to  distinguish  the  Lutheran  communions. 
The  Lutherans  are  called  Protestants;  the 
Caivinists,  the  Reformed.  The  use  of  the 
word  among  ourselves  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  adopted  by  our  neighbors 
abroad,  has  sometimes  led  to  curious  mis- 
takes. The  late  Mr.  Canning,  for  instance, 
in  his  zeal  to  support  the  Romanists,  ana 
not  being  sufficiently  well  instructed  in 
the  principies  of  the  Church  of  England, 


assumed  it  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable 
fact,  thatj  being  Protestants,  we  must  hold 
the  doctnne  of  consubstantiation.  Having 
consuhed,  probably,  some  foreign  history 
of  Protestantism,  ne  found  that  one  of  the 
tenets  which  distinguishes  the  "  Protes- 
tant/' t.  e.  the  Lutheran,  from  the  '*  Re- 
fonned,''  t. «.  the  Caivinists,  is  that  the  for- 
mer maintains,  the  latter  denies,  the  dogma 
of  consubstantiation. 

It  is  evident  that  in  our  application  of 
the  word  it  is  a  mere  term  of  negation. 
If  a  man  says  that  he  is  a  Protestant,  he 
only  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a  Romanist ;  at 
the  same  time  he  may  be,  what  is  worse, 
a  Socinian,  or  even  an  infidel,  for  these 
are  all  united  under  the  common  principle 
of  protesting  a^inst  popery.  The  ap- 
pellation is  not  given  to  us,  as  far  as  tne 
writer  knows,  in  any  of  our  formularies, 
and  has  chiefiy  been  employed  in  politi- 
cal warfare  as  a  watchword  to  rally  in  one 
band  all  who,  whatever  may  be  their  re- 
ligious dififerences,  are  prepared  to  act 
politically  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
Romanists.  In  this  resi>ect  it  was  par- 
ticularly useful  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution; and  as  politics  intrude  them- 
selves into  all  the  considerations  of  an 
Englishman,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  term  is  endeared  to  a  powerful  and 
influential  party  in  the  state.  But  on  the 
very  ground  that  it  thus  keeps  out  of 
view  distinguishing  and  vital  principles, 
and  unites  m  apj^rent  agreement  those 
who  essentially  ainer.  many  of  our  divines 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word.  They  con- 
tend, with  good  reason,  that  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  Protestant  religion^ 
since  a  religion  must  of  course  be  dis- 
tinguished, not  by  what  it  renounces,  but 
by  what  it  professes :  they  apprehendf  that 
it  has  occasioned  a  kind  of  sceptical  habit, 
of  inquiring  not  how  much  we  ought  to 
believe,  but  how  much  we  may  refuse  to 
believe;  of  looking  at  what  is  negative 
instead  of  what  is  positive  in  our  religion ; 
of  fearing  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  lest 
it  should  lead  to  something  which  is  held 
by  the  Papists  in  common  with  ourselves, 
and  which,  therefore,  as  some  persons  seem 
to  argue,  no  sound  Protestant  can  hold ; 
forgetting  that  on  this  principle  we  ought 
to  renounce  the  litura;y,  the  sacraments, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Christ, — ^nay,  the  very 
Bible  itself  It  is  on  these  grounds  that 
some  writers  have  scrupled  to  use  the 
word.  But  although  it  is  certainly  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  Protestant  reHgion^  i.  e,  a 
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negative  religion,  yet  there  is  no  abBurdity 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
of  tne  Church  of  America,  as  a  Protestant 
Chunk;  the  word  Church  conveys  a  posi- 
tive idea,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  also  a  negative  appel- 
lation. If  we  admit  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  a  true  though  a  corrupt  Church, 
just  as  a  felon  is  a  man  though  a  bad  man, 
It  is  well  to  have  a  term  by  which  we  may 
always  declare  that,  while  we  hold  in 
common  with  her  all  that  she  has  which  is 
catholic,  scriptural,  and  pure,  we  protest 
for  ever  against  her  muhioliod  corruptions. 
Besides,  the  word,  whetner  correctly  or 
not,  is  in  general  use,  and  is  in  a  certain 
sense  applicable  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
it  is  surely,  therefore,  better  to  retain  it, 
only  with  this  understanding,  that  when 
we  call  ourselves  Protestants,  we  mean  no 
more  to  profess  that  we  hold  communion 
with  all  parties  who  are  so  styled,  than  the 
Church  of  England,  when  in  her  creeds 
and  formularies  she  designates  herself  not 
as  the  Protestant  but  as  the  Catholic  Church 
of  this  country,  intends  to  hold  communion 
with  those  Catholic  Churches  abroad  which 
have  infused  into  their  system  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Protestant  is 
our  negative.  Catholic  our  definitive,  name. 
We  tell  the  Papist  that  with  respect  to 
him  we  are  Protestant ,  we  tell  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenter  that  with  respect  to  him 
we  are  Catholic ;  and  we  may  be  called 
Protestant  or  Protesting  Catholics,  or,  as 
some  of  our  writers  describe  us,  Anglo- 
Catholics. 

[The  constitutional  title  of  the  American 
Church,  is  ^^The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.'' 
It  has  been  well  said  in  reference  to  this 
fact^  that  this  woril,  Protestant,  was  not  an 
accident  but  a  principle — a  great  principle. 
It  was  not  inconsiderately,  but  conside- 
rately, introduced  in  the  title.  It  would  be 
a  libel  on  those  who  put  it  there  to  suppose 
it  had  no  meaning.  Its  historical  import 
was  in  the  mind  of  all  the  world.  It  is  a 
great  word,  and  carries  in  it  the  most  preg- 
nant histories  the  pen  of  man  has  ever  re- 
corded. The  entire  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation itself  is  there.  The  history  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  Protestant  Church, 
is  there.  The  religious  and  political  his- 
tory of  all  Christendom,  for  more  than 
three  centuries  is  there.  The  history  of 
the  greatest  crimes  that  have  ever  affiicted, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  virtues  that  have 
adorned  humanity,  is  there.  There  is  not 
another  word  in  any  or  in  all  languages^of 


an  historical  import^  more  highly  diaiged 
with  meaning  than  this.  And  it  is  not  a 
word  that  could  sleep  in  men's  minds,  m 
one  of  insignificance,  or  in  regard  to  wkidi 
men  could  be  indifilerent 

The  organization  of  the  American  Rdf> 
copal  Church,  independent  of  the  mouier 
Church,  as  the  United  Slates  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  conntiy,  wis  m 
event  of  no  mean  consideration ;  and  tkt 
title  which  she  was  to  wear  in  all  fotoie 
time,  in  the  ears  of  the  world,  and  in  tin 
records  of  history,  was  to  be  a  definitiooof 
her  character  and  of  her  position.  Will 
any  say,  that  they  who  decreed  this  tidi 
did  not  understana  this?  Or  that  the  Chmeb 
herself  from  that  time  to  this,  or  that  ths 
public  have  not  understood  it?  If  ikm 
be  any  single  fact,  that  conld  detemuBS 
the  genius  of  the  American  Episoonl 
Church,  more  than  another,  it  is  tbi 
original  bestowment  and  her  prond  8ob» 

3uent  wearing  of  this  name  of  Protestant, 
own  to  this  time.  The  battle  hetveei 
Papal  power  and  freedom  on  die  Amen* 
can  continent  is  yet  in  the  distant  futon. 
But  come  it  must,,  and  ^'die  ProCestint 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States" 
must  have  her  part  in  it  We  know  not 
in  what  form  it  will  break  fordi  on  sodetr. 
He  that  is  forewarned,  should  be  forearmed. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  caonoc 
shrink  from  the  contest.  She  has  from 
the  beginning  flung  her  banner  out  in  her 
name,  and  still  proudly  wears  it.  She  may 
not  have  been  fully  conscious  of  her  des- 
tiny when  she  soread  it  to  the  breeze.  Bot 
there  it  is  in  her  nand ;  there  it  is  in  baptism 
on  her  forehead ;  and  the  sentiment,  deep 
and  irradicable,  is  in  her  heart.  It  is  an  ele- 
ment of  her  genius,  and  a  pervading  oo^ 
Her  antagonism  to  Rome  was  sucked  from 
her  mother^s  breast;  is  in  her  blood,  and 
sinews^  and  bones;  and  she  must  cease  to 
be,  before  she  can  cease  to  be  Protestant] 
PROTEVANGELION.  The  name  of  a 
book  attributed  to  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
which  treats  of  the  birth  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  that  of  our  Saviour.  It  was 
brought  first  from  the  East  by  Postulos  in 
Greek,  who  translated  it  into  Latin,  af- 
firming that  it  is  publicly  read  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  ana  formeriy  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  James,  first  bish- 
op of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  fables,  of  which 
it  is  full,  disprove  this. 

PROTHESIS.  The  place  in  a  chnich 
on  which  the  elements  in  the  euchariit 
are  placed,  previously  to  their  being  laid 
as  an  oblation  on  the  altar.    Cal^  alio 
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eredence.  The  word  protbesis  (wftemr) 
18  derived  from  the  temple  semce,  in 
which  the  placing  of  the  snow-bread  was 
called  h  trpoOcvcf  rwv  a^rwt  and  the  bread 
itself;  oi  ti^proi  rnt  »^»flwf«f ,  i.  «.  the  loaves  set 
in  order  before  the  Lord. 

PROTHONOTARY. ,  A  word  that  has  a 
different  signification  in  the  Greek  Church 
from  what  it  has  in  the  Latin :  for  in  the 
first  it  is  the  name  of  one  ot  the  great 
officers  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople. 
that  takes  place  next  to  the  patriarch,  and 
T^rites  all  despatches  he  sends  to  the 
iprand  seignor;  besides  which  he  is  em- 
powered to  have  an  mspection  over  the 
professors  of  the  law,  into  purchases, 
wills,  and  the  liberty  given  to  slaves:  but 
in  the  Roman  Church  they  were  formerly 
called  prothonotaries  who  had  the  charge 
of  writing  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  death ;  a  title  of 
honor  whereunto  is  ascribed  many  privi- 
leges, as  legitimatising  bastards,  making 
apostolic  notaries,  doctors  of  divinity,  of 
the  canon  and  civil  law :  they  are  twelve 
in  number. 

PROVIDENCE.  The  superintendence 
which  God  exercises  over  the  creation.  In 
the  very  notion  of  a  Creator  this  power  is 
implied.  The  work  of  a  creature  may 
continue  after  its  author's  death ;  because 
the  work  of  a  creature  does  not  depend 
upon  him  who  was  the  author  of  it,  but 
upon  some  pre-existing  things  which  were 
not  created  oy  him  but  merely  combined. 
While  the  pre-existing  thinss  remain  in 
combination, the  work  lasts; but  when  the 
pre-existing  thing  or  things  are  removed, 
the  work  perishes.  A  house  survives  the 
architect  and  builder,  because  the  pre- 
existing things,  the  stones  for  instance, 
and  the  mortar,  remain  in  combination. 
But  the  works  of  God  are  not  combinations: 
ihew  are  creations;  things  formed  out  of 
cothiog.  Thepre-existinff  Being  on  whom 
tiiey  depend  is  GrOD,  and  God  only.  If 
God  be  removed  from  them  jhey  must 

Ssrish.  His  presence  is  their  support, 
at  when  GrOD  is  present,  he  is  present  as 
an  acting  and  intellif;ent  beinff.  There- 
fore we  say,  that  what  in  his  wisdom  he  cre- 
ated, that  Dy  his  providence  he  sustains. 

The  eeneral  providence  of  God  is  seen 
in  the  Taws  of  Nature,  and  the  universe 
may  be  compared  to  a  great  machine,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  put  into  motion 
by  the  Creator,  who  watches  over  his 
works,  and  prevents  disorder  and  confu- 
sion. According  to  these  laws,  the  earth 
proceeda  in  its  annual  coarse,  the  moon 


observes  its  regular  changes,  the  seasons 
come  round  at  their  stated  periods,  and 
the  tides,  in  all  their  variety,  keep  their 
courses. 

But  although,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
perceive  that  there  is  such  regularity  in 
the  order  of  events,  that  Nature  may  be 
said  to  be  bound  by  laws;  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  find  that  there  is  an  occasional 
and  not  unfreguent  interference  with  those 
laws.  This  fact  is  expressed  in  every 
language  in  which  words  occur,  equivalent 
to  our  expressions  of  luck,  chance,  good 
or  ill  fortune.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  the  harvest  follows  the  seed-time; 
but  the  husbandman  is  sometimes  disap- 
pointed in  his  just  hopes :  the  race  is  to 
the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  but  acci- 
dents so  frequently  occur,  that  we  find 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  These  devia- 
tions from  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  us  to  refer  to  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  this  interference 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  we  regard  as  his 
particular  providence. 

Relyinff  on  his  general  providence,  we 
labor  and  adopt  the  best  means  for  the 
furtherance  ot  our  ends :  we  plant,  we 
sow,  we  endeavor  to  be  swift  or  strong. 
Believing  in  his  particular  providence,  we 
pray.     (See  Prayer.) 

PROVINCE.  The  limits  of  an  arch- 
bishop's Jurisdiction,  as  the  diocesfe  is  the 
limits  01  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop: 
and  so  provincial  constitutions,  provincial 
courts,  provincial  synods,  provincial  canons, 
are  the  canons,  synods,  courts,  and  con- 
stitutions, which  have  authority  within 
the  rule  of  a  single  archbishop. 

PROVISIONS.  An  oppressive  inven- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  whereby  the 
right  of  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
was  arbitrarily  suspended  by  the  pope, 
that  he  might  present  his  own  creatures, 
and  make  provision  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  foreign  ecclesiastics.  This  usur- 
pation of  the  pope  occasioned  much  dis- 
content in  the  Church  of  England;  and 
at  one  time  the  evil  had  become  so  in- 
tolerable, that  it  occasioned  frightful  dis- 
turbances. The  Pope  (Gregory  IX.)  had 
granted  a  provision  on  the  patronage  of 
one  Sir  Robert  Thwinge,  a  Yorkshire 
knight,  who  resented  it  so  highly  as  to 
associate  with  himself  some  eighty  others, 
who  had  received  the  like  treatment,  by 
whom  the  persons  of  foreign  ecclesiastics 
•were  seized,  and  even  the  pope's  envoys 
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mardered.  The  king,  Henry  HI.,  eet  him- 
self to  restore  peace ;  and  Thwinge,  be- 
taking himself  to  Rome,  was  reconciled  to 
the  pope,  and  recovered  his  right  of 
patronage;  and  the  pope  conceded  that 
there  should  be  in  future  no  provisions, 
except  in  benefices,  in  the  patronage  oi 
ecclesiastical  persons  or  bodies.  These  he 
had  u;«ually  found  more  defenceless,  and 
therefore  over  them  he  still  exercised  his 
usurped  authority. 

PSALMODY.  The  art  or  act  of  singing 
psalms.  Psalmody  was  always  esteemed 
a  considerable  part  of  devotion,  and  usually 
performed  in  the  standing  posture;  ana, 
as  to  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  the 
plain  sons  was  sometimes  used,  being  a 

Sentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  not  much 
ifTerent  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in 
cathedrals;  at  other  times  more  artificial 
compositions  were  used,  like  our  anthems. 
-^Bingham. 

PSALMS.  The  Book  of  Hymns.  The 
Book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
or  sacred  songs  in  praise  of  God,  and 
consists  of  poems  of  various  kinds.  They 
are  the  production  of  different  persons, 
but  are  generally  called  the  Pnednrus  of 
David,  because  a  great  part  of  them  was 
composed  bv  him,  and  David  himself  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Psalmist 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  all,  the  psalms 
written  by  David,  but  their  number  pro- 
bably exceeds  seventy ;  and  much  less  are 
we  able  to  discover  the  authors  of  the 
other  psalms,  or  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  were  composed ;  a  few  of  them  were 
written  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity. 

The  whole  collection  of  psalms,  usually 
divided  into  five  books,  is  eminently  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  The  first  book 
begins  with  the  1st  and  ends  with  the 
41  St  psalm,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Le 
David,  of  or  concerning  David  (or,  as  we 
may  read  according  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  concerning  the  Beloved) j  oo 
curs  before  almost  every  psalm.  The  2d 
book  begins  with  the  42d  psalm,  the  3d 
with  the  73d  p|salm,  the  4th  with  the 
90lh  psalm,  and  is  continued  to  the  106th. 
The  5th  and  last  book  opens  with  the 
107th.  The  seven  penitential  psalms  are, 
6,  32,  38,  51,  102,  130,  143. 

PSALTER.  The  book  in  which  the 
psalms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  division  of  the  psalms  into 
daily  portions,  as  given  in  our  Prayer 
Books,  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  con- 
venience.    Something  like  this  has  long 


prevailed  in  the  Church,  hot  withont  i!i 
regularity  and  system.  Thus  in  £«ypt, 
at  first,  in  eome  places,  they  reai  M 
psalms;  in  others,  50;  and  afterwards  they 
all  agreed  to  recite  12  only.  Colambanu. 
in  his  rule,  appointed  the  oumherof  paalmi 
to  vary  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  length  of  the  nights;  so  that 
sometimes  75  were  song.  In  the  menae- 
teries  of  Armeuia  they  repeat  99  psidmi 
to  the  present  day.  Preyioiisly  to  the 
reform  of  our  offices,  the  Elnglish  Chnreh 
prescribed  12  psalms  for  the  noctimi;  b« 
at  that  period  the  number  was  reduced  on 
an  average  to  three*  by  the  division  of  the 
119th,  and  by  reckoning  some  other  long 
psalms  as  each  more  than  one.  Codex 
the  present  arrangement  the  psalms  lie 
dividfed  into  60  portionsy  two  ot  which  in 
appointed  for  each  day  of  the  fnootL 
Selections  are  also  set  forth  by  the  AnM* 
rican  Churoh,  which  may  be  need  instead 
of  the  regularly  appointed  portions. 

The  custom  ot  repeating  the  psafani 
alternately,  or  verse  by  verse,  bstveei 
the  minister  and  the  people,  is  probablj 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of^the  tn- 
cient  autiphon,  or  the  responsive  chan'^g 
of  the  psalms  by  two  distinct  choiiib 
This  latter  practice  is  still  retained  in  the 
cathedrals  of  England,  and  is  mora  priini* 
live  than  the  alternate  reading  now  pis- 
vailing  in  parish  churches. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  (See  fbnmbjj, 
IMurgy.)  The  90th  Canon  ordaini:  The 
churchwardens  or  queetmen  of  eveij 
parish,  and  two  or  three  more  discreet 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  sidesmen  or  as- 
sistants, shall  diligently  see  that  all  the 
parishioners  duly  resort  to  their  chnreh 
upon  all  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  then 
continue  the  whole  time  of  divine  serviee; 
and  all  such  as  shall  be  found  slack  or  nx^ 
ligent  in  resorting  to  the  church  (haviiy 
no  great  or  urgent  cause  of  absence),  they 
shall  eamesdy  call  upon  them ;  and  after 
due  monition  (if  they  amend  not),  they  shall 
present  them  to  the  ordinary  or  the  plaoe. 

Article  20.  The  Church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that  are  not 
contrary  to  God's  word. 

Article  34.  It  it  not  nececeaiy  that 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places 
one,  or  utterly  like;  for  at  edl  times  ther 
have  been  divers,  and  may  be  cbansea 
according  to  the  diversity  of  countnes, 
times,  and  men's  manners :  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  word.  Who- 
soever through  his  private  jndgment  will- 
ingly and  pniposeiy  doth  openly  break 
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the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  be  oraained  and  ap- 
proved by  common  authority,  ought  to  be 
lebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to 
^o  the  like),  as  he  thkt  ofiends  against  the 
common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurts 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  wounds 
the  consciences  of  weak  brethren.  Every 
particular  or  national  Church,  hath  au- 
thority to  ordain,  change^  and  abolish  the 
oeremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  or- 
dained only  by  man's  authority;  so  that 
all  things  fale  done  to  edifyinff. 

Canon  6.  Whoever  shaU  affirm  that 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  law  established  are  wicked, 
anti-christian,  or  superstitious ;  or  such  as, 
being  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  men 
-who  are  zealously  and  godly  affected  may 
not  with  any  good  conscience  approve  them , 
use  them,  or,  as  occasion  requireth,  sub- 
scribe unto  them ;  let  them  be  excommu- 
nicated yjtsofiutOj  and  not  restored  until 
he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such  his 
.wicked  errors. 

By  Canon  80.  The  churchwardens  or 
questmen  of  evenr  church  and  chapel  shall, 
at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  provide  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained 
in  some  few  points  by  his  majesty's  autho- 
rity, according  to  the  laws  and  his  hieh- 
ness's  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and  that 
with  all  convenient  speed,  but  at  the 
'furthest  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  our  constitutions.  Every 
demn,  canon,  or  prebendary,  of  every 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  and  all 
masters  and  other  heads,  fellows,  chap- 
lains, and  tutors  of  or  in  an^  college,  hall, 
house  of  learning,  or  hospital,  and  every 
public  professor  and  reader  in  either  of  the 
universities,  or  in  every  college  elsewhere, 
and  every  parson  vicar,  curate,  lecturer, 
and  every  other  person  in  holy  orders,  ana 
avery  schoolmaster  keeping  any  pubUc  or 
private  school,  and  everv  person  instruct- 
ing or  teaching  any  youth  m  any  house  or 
private  family,  as  tutor  or  schoc^aster, 
who  shall  be  incumbent,  or  have  possession 
of  any  deanery,  canonr^,  prebend,  master- 
.  ahip,  headship,  fellowship,  professor's  place 
or  reader's  place,  parsonage^  vicarage,  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  promo- 
tion, or  of  any  curate's  place,  lecture,  or 
•chooU  or  shall  instruct  or  teach  any  youth, 
aa  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  at  or  before 
his  admission  to  be  incumbent,  or  having 
possession  aforesaid,  subscribe  the  declara- 
tioa  foUowing :  "  I,  A.  B.^  do  dedare,  that 


I  will  conform  to  thelitursy  of  the  Charch 
of  England,  as  it  is  now  bylaw  established." 
( 13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4,  s.  8,  and  1  William, 
sess.  1,  c.  8,  s.  1 1.)  And  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayers,  administration  of  sa- 
craments, rites,  or  ceremonies  shall  be 
openly  used  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place,  than  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
said  book  (s.  17). 

By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  sacraments, 
is  a  corrupt,  superstitious  or  unlawful 
worship  of  God,  or  ooutaineth  anything 
in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ^o  facto, 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked 
errors. 

By  Canon  38.  If  any  minister,  after  he 
hath  subscriped  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of  prayer, 
or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  the  Communion  Book,  let  nim 
be  suspended :  and  if  after  a  month  he  do 
not  reform  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be 
excommunicated ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not 
submit  himself. within  the  space  of  another 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  mi- 
nistry. 

Canon  18.  No  man  shall  cover  his  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of 
divine  service,  except  he  have  some  in- 
firmity; in  which  case  let  him  wear  a  night- 
cap, or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then 
present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their 
knees,  when  the  general  confession,  litany, 
or  other  prayers  are  read ;  and  shall  standi 
up  at  the  saying  of  the  Belief,  according  to 
the  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  likewise, 
when  in  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord 
Jksus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly 
reverence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons 
present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomeci ;  testi- 
fying by  these  outward  ceremonies  and 
gestures  their  inward  humility.  Christian 
resolution,  and  due  acknowledgment  that 
the  Lord  Jxsus  Christ,  the  true  eternal 
Son  of  God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world,  in  whom  alone  all  xhb  mercies, 
eraces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully 
and  wholly  comprised.  And  none,  either 
man,  woman,  or  child,  of  what  calling 
soever,  shall  oe  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  in  the  charch,  than  in  quiet  atten- 
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dance  to  hear,  mark,  and  understand  that 
which  is  reaa,  preached,  or  ministered: 
saying  in  their  due  places  audibly  with 
the  minister,  the  confessioui  the  Lord^s 
prayer,  and  the  creed,  and  making  such 
other  answers  to  the  public  prayers  as  are 
appointed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer: 
neither  shall  they  disturb  the  service  or 
sermon,  by  walking,  or  talking,  or  any 
other  way;  nor  depart  out  of  the  church 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  or  ser- 
mon, without  some  urgent  or  reasonable 
cause. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  paid  or  sung  distinctly  and  reverently, 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be  kept 
holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
their  eves,  and  at  convenient  and  usual 
times  of  tnose  days,  and  in  such  places  of 
every  church,  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  ecclesiastical  ordinary  ot  the  place  shall 
think  meet  for  the  largeness  or  straitness 
of  the  same,  so  as  the  people  may  be  most 
edified.  All  ministers  likewise  shall  ob- 
serve the  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  well  as  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  saying  of  prayers,  as  in  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  without  either  dimi- 
nishing in  regard  of  preaching,  or  in  any 
other  respect,  or  adding  anything  in  the 
matter  or  form  thereof. 

And  by  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer :  All  priests  and  deacons  are 
to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  either  privately  or  openly,  not  being 
let  by  sickness,  or  some  otner  urgent 
cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth 
in  every  parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,  shall  say  the  same  in  the  parish 
church  or  chapel  where  he  ministereth; 
and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  there- 
unto, a  convenient  time  before  he  begin, 
that  the  people  may  come  to  hear  God's 
word,  and  to  pray  with  him. 

[Tnese  directions  were  left  out  by  the 
American  reviewers  from  our  Prayer  Book. 
The  45th  Canon  of  1832  enjoms,  that 
«  every  minister  shall,  before  all  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  on  all  other  occasions  of 
public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  authority  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  this  Church.  And  in  perform- 
ing said  service,  no  other  prayer  shall  be 
used,  than  those  prescribed  by  the  said 
book."] 

PULPIT.  Sermons  were  originally  de- 
livered from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  but  in 


our  Church  a  raised  desk,  omlled  a  pnl^, 
is  ordered  in  every  ohaiclu  from  whick 
the  preacher  addresses  his  flock. 

PURGATORY.  A  place  ia  which  mli 
are,  by  the  Papists,  supposed  to  be  puged. 
whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  horn  euoai 
impurities,  before  they  are  received  idIo 
hetfven.  The  first  anthoritatiTe  decree  cqb- 
cerain^  pumtory  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  which  eonncfl  ea- 
deavors  were  made  (and  with  momeotiij 
success)  to  persuade  the  representativei 
of  the  Greek  Church  to  adopt  the  Romai 
innovations,  and,  amongst  others^  this  of 
purgatory,  which  was  so  ▼affue  and  oods- 
fined.  that  the  former  found  it  necessii^ 
to  asK  what  it  was  they  meant  by  it  The 
inquiry  produced  the  f^^owing  synodiol 
definition  of  it : 

*^  Since  you  have  demanded  to  have  tke 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church  expressed  coo* 
cemin^  the  truth  of  purgatory,  we  bneAj 
reply  m  these  writings,  ^  that  if  any  vho 
truly  repent  depart  from  life  before  that 
by  worthy  fruits  of  repentance  they  havs 
made  satisfaction  for  dieir  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission,  their  souls  are  pa- 
rified  after  death,  and  to  the  relieving  these 
pains,  the  suffrages  of  the  fkithfm  who 
are  alive,  to  wit,  the  sacrifices  of  masBet, 
prayers,  alms,  and  other  pious  works,  are 
profitable.'  '  But  whether  purgatory  is  t 
nre,  or  a  mist,  or  a  whirlwind,  or  anything 
else,  we  do  not  dispute.' " 

When  first  this  error  was  broached  by 
individuaU  it  is  not  easy  to  determiDe; 
but  in  St.  Augustine's  time,  a.d.  398,  k 
appears  to  have  been  new,  as  hemoksof 
it  as  a  thing  which  *'  possibly  may  befoiud 
so,  and  possibly  never ;  "  and  so  our  Eoe* 
lish  Bede,  ''not  altogether  incredible?' 
Its  novelty,  as  an  artime  of  iiaith,  is  weD 
expressed  by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester: 
"  For  some  time  it  was  unknown  :lMt 
lately  known  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Then 
it  was  believed  by  some  persons,  by  litde 
and  little,  partly  irom  Scripture,  and  partly 
from  revelations."  This  is  spoken  of  in 
our  twenty-second  article  as  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  groanded  on  no  wa^ 
ranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repngnant 
to  tne  word  of  Gon.  On  this  article, 
Bishop  Beveridge  remarks,  What  the  Ro- 
mish doctrine  concerning  puieatoiT  is,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  better  explained  thaa 
by  the  Romish  doctors  themselves^  who 
tell  us  in  the  Council  of  Trent|  "  It  any 
one  say,  that,  after  the  grace  of  justificatioa 
received,  the  fault  is  so  pardoned  to  eveiy 
penitent  sinner,  and  the  guil|  of  tempoial 
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punishment  is  so  blotted  out,  that  there 
remains  no  guilt  of  temporal  punishment 
to  be  done  away  in  this  world,  or  that 
which  is  to  come  in  purgatory,  before  the 

Saasage  can  be  opened  into  heaven,  let 
im  be  accuned.'^    And  elsewhere  they 
say,  *'  There  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
aouls  detained  there  are  helped  by  the 
safTrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  ahar/' 
So  that,  as  Bellarmine  saith,  '^  Purgatory 
is  a  certain  place,  in  which,  as  in  a  prison, 
the  souls  are  purged  after  this  life,  which 
were  not  fully  purged  in  this  life,  to  wit, 
that  so  they  may  be  able  to  enter  into 
heaven,  where  no  unclean  thing  enters  in." 
Thus  we  seoj  in  a  few  words,  what  the 
Romish  doctnne  concerning  purgatory  is. 
Now  that  this  doctrine  is  a  "fond  thmg" 
18  plain,  in  that,  by  the  confession  of  some 
of  their  own  writers,  there  is  little  or  no 
footing  for  it  in  the  Scriptures.    Nay,  if 
we  examine  it  by  Scripture  light,  we  shall 
find  it  so  far  from  bemg  funded  upon 
the  Scriptures,  that  it  is  directly  contrary 
to  them.    For  the  Scriptures  say,  <'  The 
dead  know  not    anythmg,  neither  have 
they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory 
of  them   is  forgotten.     Also  their   love 
and  their  hatred  and  their  envy  are  now 
perished :  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
portion,  for  ever,  in  anything  that  is  done 
under  the  sun."  (Eccles.  ix.  5, 6.)  Whereas 
this    doctrine    saith   quite  contrary,  that, 
when,  they  are  dead,  they  have  a  part  or 
portion  in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.    Again ;   the 
Scripture  makes  mention  but  of  a  twofold 
receptacle  of  souls  after  death,  the  one  of 
happiness,  the  other  of  misery.    (1  Sam. 
XXT.  29;  Matt  vii.  13,  14^  yiii.  11 ;  Luke, 
zvi.  22,  23.)   Whereas  this  doctrine  brings 
in  a  third,  called  purgatory,  betwixt  heaven 
and  hell,  half  happiness  and  half  misery. 
A&ain;  the  Scripture  saith,  "  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  [or 
pargeth]u8  from  all  sin''  (1  John,  i.  7); 
Irat  this  doctrine  would  persuade  us,  there 
are  some  sins  which  are  to  be  purged 
away  by  the  prayers  and  good  works  of 
others.    To  name  no  more,  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  pass  from  death  to 
life"  (John,  ▼.  24);  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
saith,  "  I  am  in  a  strait  between  two,  havins 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.^' 
(Phil.  i.  23.)    So  that  St.  Paul  reckoned 
▼erily  upon  it.  that  so  soon  as  ever  he  was 
dead,  he  should  be  with  Christ  ;  no  sooner 
**  absent  from  the  holy  but  present  with 
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the  Lord.''  (2  Cor.  v.  8.)  Whereas  this 
Romish  doctrine  about  purgatory  bids  him 
not  to  be  so  hast^r,  for  he  might  depart 
and  yet  not  be  with  Christ  neither:  he 
might  pass  from  death,  and  yet  not  to  life; 
he  might  and  must  be  absent  from  the 
body  a  good  while  before  he  be  present 
with  the  Lord  ;  he  might  go  from  earth 
yet  not  to  heaven,  but  to  purgatory,  a 
place  St.  Paul  never  dreamt  of.  So  that 
this  doctrine  directly  contradicts  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  Scriptures  say,  "  We  shall  pass 
from  death  to  life;  this  doctrine  saith, 
we  shall  not  pass  from  death  to  life,  but  to 
purgatory  :  the  Scriptures,  that  '*  when  we 
are  absent  from  the  body  we  are  present 
with  the  Lord  ; "  but  this  doctrine,  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body  we  are  not 
present  with  the  Lord:  the  Scriptures, 
that  '^  when  we  depart  we  shall  be  with 
Christ:"  this  doctrine,  that  when  we 
depart  we  must  be  in  purgatory:  the 
Scriptures,  that  "we  must  go  directly 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;^'  but  this  doctrine 
saith  that  we  must  go  about  by  purgatory, 
first  going  from  life  to  death,  then  from 
death  to  purgatory,  and  from  purgatory  to 
heaven. 

And  as  this  doctrine  herein  contradicts 
the  Scriptures,  so  does  it  contradict  the 
fathers  too.  For  Origen  saith,  "We, 
after  the  labors  and  strivings  of  this 
present  life,  hope  to  be  in  ttie  highest 
heavens,"  not  in  pure^atory.  And  so  Chry- 
sostom,  "  For  those  that  truly  follow  virtue, 
after  they  are  changed  from  this  life,  they 
be  truly  freed  from  their  fightings,  and 
loosed  from  their  bonds.  For  death,  to 
such  as  live  honestly,  is  a  change  from 
worse  things  to  better,  from  this  transitory 
to  an  eternal  and  immortal  life  that  hath 
no  end."  And  Macarius,  speakings  of  the 
faithful,  "When,"  saith  he,  "they  go  out 
of  their  bodies,  the  choirs  of  angels  receive 
their  souls  into  their  proper  places,  to  the 
pure  worid,  and  so  lead  them  to  the  Lord." 
Whence  Athanasius  saith,  "  To  the  right- 
eous it  is  not  death,  but  only  a  change, 
for  they  are  changed,  from  this  world  to  an 
eternal  rest.  And  as  a  man  comes  out  of 
prison,  so  do  the  saints  go  from  this  trouble- 
some life  to  the  good  things  prepared  for 
them."  Certainly  these  fathers  were  no 
purgatorians,  who  so  unanimously  affirmed 
the  souls  of  the  saints  to  go  directly  from 
earth  to  heaven,  never  touching  upon 
pura^atory. 

To  these  we  may  add  Gennadius,  who 
assures  us,  that,  "  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  the 
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Baints  are  with  Christ,  and  goin^  out  of 
the  bod^  go  to  Christ.,  expecting  the 
resurrection  of  their  body/'  And  to  name 
no  more  in  so  plain  a  case.  Prosper  also 
tells  US,  ''According  to  the  language  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  the  whole  life  of  man 
upon  earth  is  a  temptation  or  trial.  Then 
18  the  temptation  to  be  avoided  when  the 
fight  is  ended ;  and  then  is  the  fight  to  be 
ended,  when  after  this  life  secure  victory 
succeeds  the  fight,  that  all  the  soldiers  of 
Christ,  who,  being  helped  by  God,  have 
to  the  end  of  this  present  life  unwearily 
resisted  their  enemies,  their  wearisome 
travel  bein^  ended,  they  may  reign  hap- 
pily in  their  countiv."  So  that  mey  ao 
not  go  from  one  fight  here  to  another  in 
purgatory,  but  immediately  from  the 
Church  militant  on  earth  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven.  From  hence  we 
may  well  conclude,  that  "the  Romish 
doctrine  about  purgatory  is  a  fond  thing 
repugnant  to  Scripture,''  yea,  and  fathers 
too. 

PURIFICATIOIJ  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  This  holy  day  is  kept  in  memory 
of  the  presentation  of  Christ  m  the  temple, 
and  is  observed  in  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  second  of  February.  It  was  a  pre- 
cept of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  every  nrst- 
bom  son  should  be  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
to  attend  the  service  of  the  temple,  or 
tabernacle,  or  else  to  be  redeemed  with 
an  offering  of  money,  or  sacrifice.  The 
mother,  also,  was  obliged  to  separate  her- 
self forty  days  from  the  congregation, 
after  the  birth  of  a  male,  and  eighty  after 
that  of  a  female ;  and  then  was  to  present 
a  lamb,  if  in  good  circumstances,  or  a 
couple  of  pigeons,  if  she  was  poor.  AH 
this  was  exactly  performed  after  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  who  came  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness;  and  was  willing,  in  all  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  that  a  just  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  the  public  ordinances 
of  religion.  The  'ofienng  made  in  this 
case  is  an  undesigned  coincidence  attesting 
the  poverty  of  his  parents.  This  feast  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  St.  Chrysostom 
mentions  it  as  celebrated  at  his  time  in  the 
Church. 

PURITANS.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
ultra-Protestants  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  who  called 
themselves  pure,  though  their  doctrines 
were  so  impure  as  to  lead  them  on  to  the 
murder  of  tneir  archbishop  and  their  king. 
A  violent  and  popular  outcry  has  often 
been  raised  against  the  Church,  because, 
at  the  Restoration,  those  of  the  clergy  who 


refused  to  conform  were  ejected  from  their 
benefices.  But  it  will  be  well  to  see  how 
the  case  really  stands.  Semtt  tknuami 
English  clergymen,  having  refnneil  to  take 
the  covenant  at  the  great  Rebellion,  wen 
ejected  from  their  liyinga,  their  plaoci 
being  supplied  by  dissenting  teachsn. 
This  most  honorable  teslinumy  to  tin 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  En^and  at  thtt 
period,  ought  never  to  be  iorgotteo.  At 
the  Restoration  it  was  requited  that  aO 
those  persons  who  had  thus  become  pp 
sessedT  of  the  (iroperty  of  the  Eogliik 
Church  should  either  confona  to  the  » 
ffulations  of  the  Churchy  or  resign.  Of  afl 
me  Puritan  clergy  then  in  po88eMioa,<«^ 
two  thousand  thought  fit  to  resign  nih* 
than  comply.  And  these  two  thoowid 
were  ejected  fixmi  what?  From  tkdr 
rights?  No;  but  from  their  osnrpatiow 
Five  thousand  ooDformed.  and  still  i»- 
tained  possession  of  the  cliuich  pioperiy, 
so  that  many  of  the  pfeYioaaly  gseM 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  EogUndf  wh$ 
hoped,  at  the  Restoration,  to  be  mtani 
to  their  own,  were  sorely  disappointed  sad 
cruelly  used.  This  treatment  of  the  Eof- 
lish  deigy  by  the  Puritans  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  is  an  instructive  commeDiaiy 
on  the  spirituality  of  their  pretentjom, 
and  the  tenderness  of  their  consciences. 

The  taking  of  the  covenant  was  now 
pressed  close  through  all  the  pariiament 
quarters,  which  brought  a  terrible  pene- 
cution  upon  the  loyal  clergy.  Those  who 
refused  to  comply  were  turned  oat  of 
their  houses,  and  not  sufifered  to  compound 
either  for  oersonal  or  real  estate.  This 
rigor  forced  great  numbers  of  the  clergy 
to  quit  their  ^nefices,  and  retire  to  places 
under  the  king's  protection.  These  vocaa- 
cies  were  partly  supplied  by  those  Fre^ 
terians  who  had  formeriy  been  ledwren  or 
chaplains;  partly  by  yonn^  unqualifisii 
stuaents  from  the  universities;  to  which 
we  may  add,  some  refugees  from  Seodaai 
and  New  Enekmdf  who  came  in  for  their 
share  of  preferment  And  some  of  those 
Puritans,  who  had  formerly  declaimed  so 
much  against  pluralities,  were  now  recon- 
ciled to  the  holding  two  or  three  livings. 
As  to  the  honest  clergy,  who  refiised  to 
join  the  rebellion,  or  revolt  from  Um 
Church,  they  were  sequestered  and  im- 
prisoned, and  almost  every  way  harraased 
and  undone.  From  the  year  1641  to  six 
years  forward,  there  were  an  hundred  and 
fifteen  clergymen  tnrned  out  of  their 
livings  within  the  bUls  ofmortalily:  mnstof 
these  were  plundered|  and  their  wivsi 
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and  children  tunied  out  into  the  streets. 
By  these  barbarites  in  London,  the  reader 
may  conjecture  the  greatness  of  the  ca- 
lamity in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  They 
had  another  way  of  reaching  the  ortho- 
dox clergy  besides  the  covenant.  Some 
of  them  were  sequestered  and  ejected  upon 
pretence  of  scandal  and  immorality.  But, 
to  show  the  iniquity  of  their  proceeding 
upon  this  head,  it  may  be  observed,  first ^ 
that  some  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  them 
were  capital ;  and  therefore,  since  the  for- 
feiture of  their  lives  was  not  taken,  we 
may  reasonably  believe  the  proof  was  de- 
fective. Secondly,  the  depositions  against 
them  were  seldom  taken  upon  oath,  but 
hare  affirmation  went  for  evidence.  Thirdly , 
many  of  the  complainants  were  apparently 
factions  men,  who  had  deserted  the  Church 
and  professed  an  aversion  to  the  hierarchy. 
Fourihlyy  many  of  these  pretended  crimi- 
nals were  iji^orantly,  if  not  maliciously, 
charged  with  delivering  false  doctrine; 
for  instance,  some  were  persecuted  for 
preaching  that  bapfism  wished  away  ori' 
gianal  sin :  And,  hsily,  many  were  ousted 
tor  malignancy;  that  is,  for  being  true  to 
their  allegiance.  In  short,  it  is  observed 
there  were  more  turned  out  of  their  livings 
hy  the  Presbyterians  in  three  years,  than 
were  deprived  by  the  Papists  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  *  or  had  been  silenced,  sus- 
pended, or  deprived  by  all  the  bishops 
nom  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  time  we  are  upon. — Collier ^  ii.  828. 

PYX.  The  box  in  which  Romanists 
keep  the  Host. 

QUADRAGESIMA.    A  name  formerly 

S>en  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  from 
e  fact  of  its  being  forty  days  before 
Easter,  in  round  numbers. 

QUAKERS  owe  their  origin  to  George 
Fox,  in  1624.  The  following,  according 
to  Mr.  Bnrder,  are  their  principal  articles 
of  belief. 

Every  one  who  leads  a  moral  life,  and 
from  tne  sincerity  of  his  heart  complies 
with  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  must 
he  deemed  an  essentially  ^ood  Christian. 
An  historical  faith  and  belief  of  some  ex- 
traordinary facts,  which  the  Christians  own 
for  truths,  are  the  only  real  difference  be- 
tween a  virtuous  Pagan  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian, and  this  faith  is  not  necessary  to  sal- 
ration. 

Christ  is  the  true  inward  light,  which 
enlightens  all  men.  This  is  performed  by 
an  immediate  inspiration,  and  not  by  the 
outward  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which 
Chkist  has  preached  to  men  as  a  rule  of 


their  belief  and  practice;  which  outward 
preaching  of  evangelical  truths  is  not  the 
usual  and  ordinary  method  used  by  God 
to  enlighten  mankind  j  but  he  sends  to 
each  person  interior  inspirations.  This 
interior  light  is  the  true  gospel ;  it  is  to  be 
adored,  as  being  Christ  himself  and  God 
himself. 

Scripture  is  not  the  true  rule,  the  real 
guide  of  Christian  faith  and  moral  doc- 
trine ;  this  is  a  prerogative  belonging  only 
to  the  inward  light,  which  each  has  within 
himself,  or  which  breaks  forth  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  brethren  or  friends.  The 
dead  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  of 
so  fl^reat  authority  as  the  preaching  of  the 
authors  of  them;  the  particular  books 
which  make  up  the  Scripture,  were  di- 
rected to  private  churches  or  persons,  and 
we  are  not  interested  in  them. 

The  chief  rule  of  our  faith  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  interiorly 
teaches  us;  and  the  Scripture  is  only  a 
rule  subordinate  to  that  spirit.  An  im- 
mediate inspiration  is  as  necessary  to  us 
as  to  the  aposdes :  it  teaches  us  whatever 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  promise 
which  Christ  made  to  his  apostles,  to 
teach  them  all  truth  by  his  Spirit,  and  that 
the  Holt  Ghost  should  always  remain 
with  ihem,  was  not  confined  to  the  apos- 
tles only,  it  belongs  to  all  the  faithful ;  and 
it  is  said  of  them  all,  that  the  unction  shall 
teach  them  all  things. 

All  true  ministers  of  Christ  are  as  in- 
fallible in  what  they  teach,  as  the  prophets 
and  apostles  were  :  otherwise  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  would  not  be  infallible.  All  those 
who  are  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
are  equally  infallible,  without  which  the 
infallibility  of  the  Holt  Ghost  must  be 
divided :  there  is  no  exterior  way  of  teach- 
ing, which  may  help  one  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  preaches. 
The  immediate  inspiration  is  sufficient  to 
enable  a  minister  to  preach  without  Scrip- 
ture, or  any  other  exterior  helps.  With- 
out this  particular  inspiration  all  those 
who  pretend  to  argue  upon  or  explain  the 
words  of  Christ,  are  false  prophets  and 
deceivers.  The  Church  ought  to  have  no 
other  ministers,  but  those  who  are  called 
by  an  immediate  inspiration,  which  is  best 
proved  by  interior  miracles,  of  which  the 
outward  signs  were  only  a  representation 
or  figure.  The  Quakers  do  not  preach  a 
new  ffospel,  and  therefore  need  not  work 
miracles  to  prove  their  doctrine;  a  visible 
succession  of  ministers,  ordained  or  other- 
wise established,  is  likewise  of  no  use. 
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Whoever  ii»  inwardly  called  to  the  minis- 
terial function.s,  is  sufficiently  qualified  for 
that  post ;  inward  sanctity  is  as  essentially 
requisite  in  a  true  minister,  as  in  a  true 
member  of  the  Church. 

Women  may  preach  with  as  much  au- 
thority as  men,  and  be  ministers  of  the 
church;  for  in  Christ  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  male  and  female,  and  the  prophet 
Joel  has  foretold  that  women  should  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy  as  well  as  men. 

The  Scripture  nowhere  says,  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  three  persons ;  there  are  three  several 
manifestations ;  but  three  persons  would 
in  reality  be  three  Gods.  The  Scripture 
being  silent  as  to  the  manner  of  the  ximXy, 
and  of  the  distinction  in  the  Trinity,  it  is 
a  great  rashness  in  the  Christian  Churches 
to  meddle  with  deciding  such  intricate 
points.  The  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  is  a  speculative  subtlety,  not 
calculated  to  mend  our  lives,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  Christian  peace  and  charity. 
To  draw  up  an  exact  profession  of  faith, 
it  is  necessary  to  adhere  closely  to  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  Scripture. 

The  true  Christ  is  he  who  existed  be- 
fore he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
who  has  never  been  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
the  flesh.  Jesus  Christ,  as  Qod,  has  a 
heavenly  humanity,  of  which  the  earthly 
one  is  but  the  outw^ard  garment,  the  type 
or  figure.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  and 
Son  of  God,  did  not  personally  unite  him- 
self to  our  human  nature ;  he  only  took  it 
as  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  was  to  put 
on  for  a  while.  This  human  nature  was 
inspired,  as  other  men,  but  in  a  superior 
and  more  particular  degree.  Christ  could 
not  he  united  to  a  corrupt  nature ;  his  in- 
terior birth  within  men,  is  a  greater  mys- 
tery than  his  outward  nativity.  The  failh 
in  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  and  of  his  mysteries,  were 
but  the  first  elements  fit  for  the  infancy 
of  Christianity,  which  being  over,  those 
rudiments  become  useless :  we  now  have 
learned  to  be  in  Christ,  to  become  new 
creatures,  to  let  old  things  pass  away  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

The  expiation  of  our  sins  has  not  been 
merited  by  the  outward  spilling  of  Christ's 
blood,  which  was  not  more  precious  than 
that  of  any  other  saint :  neither  has  the 
Church  been  redeemed  by  it^  but  by  an 
inward  and  spiritual  blood,  which  purifies 
our  hearts  and  consciences,  of  which  the 
Scrif)ture  says,  it  was  spilt  for  our  justi- 
fication,'  lastly,  of  which  Christ  himself 


says,  that  he  who  does  not  drink  his  blood 
shall  not  have  life  in  him. 

The  Scripture  does  not  say  that  Christ 
satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for  our  sins. 
As  God  may  without  any  injastice  foigive 
our  sins  without  such  a  satisfaction,  it  was 
not  necessary,  neither  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  gratuitous  remission  of  our  nns: 
and  moreover,  God's  punishing  his  own 
Son,  who  was  innocent,  is  contrary  to 
divine  justice. 

Christ  did  not  go  np  to  heaven  wttli 
the  body  which  he  had  on  earth,  which  is 
not  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  to  think 
or  believe  that  the  body  ot  Christ,  wbidi 
is  in  heaven,  occupies  and  fills  any  pelli- 
cular limited  place :  the  body  of  Chidt 
is  wherever  his  Spirit  is ;  and  it  caonol 
save  us,  if  distance  of  place  separates  it 
from  us:  whoever  preaches  a  doetrim 
opposite  to  these  propositions,  is  a  false 
minister,  and  deceitful  teacher :  the  same 
gift  of  disceraraent  in  the  examinatioo  of 
spirits,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  apos- 
tles, remains  still  in  the  Church. 

Our  sins  being  once  forgiven,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  repent  of  tnem  any  fmther, 
or  to  go  on  in  askmg  forgiveness  for  them. 
We  cannot  become  God^  senrants  unless 
we  be  first  purified. 

Outward  baptism  is  not  an  ordinance  of 
Christ,  or  at  least  not  to  be  observed  as 
a  perpetual  law.    Whoever  pretends  that 
Christ's   order   is  to  be   understood  of 
water-baptism  adds  to  the  text,   which 
does  not  mention  water.    The  baptism 
enjoined  by  Christ  is  a  baptism  of  spirit, 
not  of  water.    The  water-baptism  was  Si. 
John's,  and  has  been  abolished.    St.  Pteol 
says  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach.    Water-baptism  was  used  by  the 
apostles  only  as  a  toleration  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jews,  but  it  can  do  no  good  to 
the  soul.    Baptism  by  inspersion  is  no- 
where   mentioned  in  Scripture.      Water 
baptism,  and  the  spiritual  baptism,  are 
two  entirely  different  baptisms.    The  in- 
ward baptism  alone  is  the  true  baptism  of 
Christ. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  sinee 
they  are  not  capable  of  taking  any  en^:age- 
ment  upon  themselves,  or  of  making  a 
profession  of  faith,  or  of  answering  to  God 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Taking  or  receiving  the  eucharist  is  not 
a  perpetual  obli^tion ;  it  was  instituted 
heretofore  only  tor  those  who  were  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  for 
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weak  Christian 8  in  the  beginning  of  their 
Christianity. 

Amongst  the  Quakers  the  spirit  is  what 
they  caU  free,  and  does  not  submit  to 
synods,  nor  to  worldly  learning,  wisdom,  or 
customs;  this  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
essential  articles  of  their  religion.  All  the 
raerobers  of  the  Church  may  and  ought  to 
concur  to  the  general  gooa  of  the  body ; 
all  may  have  the  same  helps  from  tne 
Holt  Ghost,  and  feel  the  same  irapres- 
Bions  of  his  power;  all  are  animated  and 
fed,  like  our  bodily  members,  by  the  same 
efficacy  and  in  the  same  manner ;  all  by 
consequence  ought  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  edification  of  the  mystical  body,  as 
natural  members  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  human  bodies.  This  they  apply  to  the 
evangelical  ministry :  the  Spirit,  say  the 
Quakers,  notifies  by  its  impulse  what  is 
wanting  to  the  Church,  and  obliges  those 
members,  upon  whom  he  makes  that  im- 
pulse, to  give  a  speedy  help  to  the  mysti- 
cal body.  If  it  should  happen  that  out  of 
laziness,  neglect,  or  distraction,  the  person 
so  moved  eiiould  not  be  sensible  of  the 
impulse,  or  not  give  a  due  attention  to  the 
delects  of  which  the  members  of  the  mys- 
tical body  are  guilty,  then  they  ought  to 
^ouse  themselves  with  new  fervor,  and  by 
a  perfect  recollection  make  a  trial  of  the 
gilts  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  life.  The 
call  to  pastoral  functions  essentially  con- 
sists in  this,  it  requires  no  pomp,  no  cere- 
mony, no  improvement  of^  the  mind,  no 
preparation,  no  examination,  nor  any  of 
the  means  used  in  other  Christian  societies. 
to  provide  churches  with  pastors  and 
teachers.  Yet  if  after  this  inward  trial 
any  one  be  moved  and  forcibly  drawn  by 
the  Spirit  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  the 
ecclesiastical  codncil  must  not  omit  the 
formality  of  examining  whether  the  person 
so  inspired  be  in  reality  fit  for  it,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  tnat  dignity ;  the 
importance  of  which,  in  regard  to  himself, 
and  to  the  whole  Church,  is  strongly  re- 
presented to  him,  in  a  speech  or  exhorta- 
tion made  to  that  end.  This  ceremony  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  letters  of 
other  churches  and  societies  of  Quakers, 
recommending  such  or  such  to  that  office. 
When  installed,  they  are  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions  only,  without  any 
settlement,  contract,  or  previous  agree- 
ment. Each  Quaker  contributes  freely 
according  to  his  power,  and  the  minister 
is  not  to  accept  of  their  benevolence, 
further  than  is  necessary  fcr  a  sober  ana 
frugal  maintenance ;  but  if  he  be  reduced 


to  poverty  for  want  of  such  contributions, 
it  is  lawful  for  him  to  leave  the  congrega- 
tion which  he  served;  he  may  even,  ac- 
cording to  their  historian,  shake  the  dust 
off  his  feet  against  that  Church,  as  Christ 
ordered  his  apostles  to  do  against  those 
who  would  not  receive  them. 

The  Quakers  apply  equally  to  all  go- 
vernments, or  pretended  governments,  and 
do  not  seem  to  make  one  title  better  than 
another:  for,  to  use  their  own  words,  they 
do  not  dispute  authority  with  any  man,  nor 

auestion  forms  of  government,  nor  trouble 
leir  heads  with  what  becomes  of  the 
world.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple, they  seem  to  make  a  kind  of  merit 
of^  their  faithful  obedience,  under  all  the 
usurpationsofthe  Rump  Parliament,  Crom- 
well, &c. 

Robert  Barclay,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  their  persuasion,  in  his  second  proposi- 
tion affirms,  that  tne  light  within,  or  the 
Divine  inward  revelation,  is,  like  common 
principles,  self-evident ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  subjected  either  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  the  natural  reason  of  man.  In 
his  third  proposition  he  asserts,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  principal  ground  of 
all  truth,  nor  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  they  being  only  a  secondary  rule 
and  subordinate  to  the  Spirit:  by  the  in- 
ward testimony  of  which  Spirit,  we  do 
alone  know  them :  so  that,  by  this  reasoning, 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  must  depend 
upon  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 
He  affirms  further,  that  the  depraved  seed 
of  original  sin  is  not  imputed  to  infants 
before  actual  transgression.  (Prop.  4.) 
Those  who  have  the  gift  of  the  light  within, 
are  sufficiently  ordained  to  preach  -  the 
gospel,  though  without  any  commission 
from  churches,  or  any  assistances  from 
human  learning;  whereas  those  who  want 
the  authority  ot  this  divine  gift,  how  well 
qualified  soever  in  other  respects,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  deceivers,  and  not  true 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  (Prop.  10.)^  All 
acceptable  worship  must  be  undertaken 
and  performed  by  the  immediate  moving 
of  the  Holt  Spirit,  which  is  neither 
limited  to  places,  times,  nor  persons ;  and 
therefore  all  outward  significations  of  di- 
vine worship,  unmoved  by  secret  inspira- 
tion, which  man  sets  about  in  his  own  will, 
and  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  pleasure, 
all  acts  of  worship  thus  misqualified,  con- 
sisting either  in  prayers,  praises,  or  preach- 
ing, prescribed,  premeditated,  or  extem- 
pore, are  no  better  than  superstitions,  will- 
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worship,  and  abominable  idolatry  in  the 
Bi";htolGoD.  (Prop.  11.)  The  dominion 
of  conscience  belong  onl^  to  God,  there- 
fore it  is  not  lawful  for  civil  magistrates  to 
punish  their  subjects,  either  in  fortune, 
liberty,  or  person,  upon  the  score  of  diflfe- 
rence  in  worship  or  opinions :  provided  al- 
ways  that  no  man,  under  pretence  of  con- 
science, does  any  injury  to  his  neighbor, 
relating  either  to  life  or  estate.  The 
Quakers  are  charged  with  other  errors  of 
a  very  bad  complexion,  drawn  especially 
from  the  writings  of  those  who  were  fii^t 
of  their  persuasion;  but  these  tenets  the 
modern  Quakers  seem  to  disown,  and 
appear  very  willing  to  explain  and  recon- 
cile their  authors  to  a  more  orthodox 
meaning :  the  truth  is,  the^  now  far  differ 
from  what  they  were  originally,  not  only 
in  principle,  but  even  their  external  de- 
mureness  and  rigidity  seem  to  be  abated. 

QUATRODECIMANI,  or  PASCHITES. 
A  name  given,  in  the  second  century,  to 
some  of  the  Christians,  who  would  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
soever  it  happened. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  (See  An- 
nates.) 

QUIETISTS.  A  Christian  sect,  that 
took  its  origin  in  the  I7th  century  from 
Michael  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
endeavored  to  establish  new  doctrines  in 
Italy;  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  men 
ought  to  annihilate  themselves,  in  order  to 
be  united  to  God,  and  remain  afterwards  in 
quietness  of  mind,  without  being  troubled 
for  what  should  happen  to  the  body,  and 
therefore  his  followers  took  the  name  of 
Quietists  from  the  word  quies,  rest :  by  that 
principle  he  pretended  that  no  real  act 
was  either  meritorious  or  criminal,  be- 
cause the  soul  and  its  faculties  being  anni- 
hilated, had  no  part  therein,  and  so  this 
doctrine  led  people  to  transgress  all  laws, 
sacred  and  civil.  The  doctrine  of  Molinos 
in  1687  was  by  the  inquisitors  and  pope 
declared  false  and  pernicious,  and  his  book 
burnt.  He  himself  was  imprisoned  after 
he  had  recanted,  and  died  in  1692.  It  is 
supposed  there  are  many  of  this  sect  still 
in  bein^  in  Italy,  though  covertly,  and 
that  their  doctrine  has  also  crept  over  the 
Alps  into  France,  the  ''  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  explained,''  written  by  the  Arch- 
bitshop  of  Cambray,  having  some  tendency 
that  way. 

QUINQUAGESTMA.  A  Sunday  so  called, 
because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter, 


reckoned  in  the  whole  nomben:  Shboti 
Sunday. 

QUINQUARTICULAR  CONTBOYERp 
SY.  The  controversy  between  the  Armi- 
nians  and  the  Calvinists  on  the  Fife 
Points.    (See  Fire  Points.) 

QUESTMEN.  Peraoos  amMinted  to 
help  the  churchwardens.  (See  dsnA^ 
ivardens.) 

RANTERS.  A  denomination  whiek 
arose  in  the  year  1645.  Thej  set  np  the 
light  of  nature  under  the  name  of  Cum 
in  men.  With  regard  to  the  Chorcb, 
Scripture,  ministry,  &c.,  their  sentimenit 
were  the  same  as  the  Seekers.  The  aed 
thus  instituted  is  now  extinct,  and  the 
name  is  given  to  the  Primitiye  Methodic, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Methodists  are  deoo- 
minated. 

RATIONALISM.  To  rationalize  is  to 
ask  for  reasons  out  of  place ;  to  ask  im- 
properly how  we  are  to  account  for  ce^ 
tain  things,  to  be  unwilling  to  beheve 
them  unle.ss  they  can  be  accounted  for, 
i.  e.  referred  to  something  else  as  a  caoss, 
to  some  existing  system  as  hsTmonizios 
with  them,  or  taking  them  up  into  itsd£ 
Again  ;  since  whatever  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  original  &ct  canvassed, 
admits  in  turn  of  a  like  question  htmg 
raised  about  itself,  unless  it  be  asceitaio- 
able  by  the  senses,  and  be  the  subject  of 
personal  experience,  Rationalism  is  bound 
properly  to  pursue  onwanl  its  course  of 
invesiisation  on  this  principle,  and  not  to 
stop,  till  it  can  directly  or  ultimately  refer 
to  self  as  a  witness,  whatever  is  offered  to 
its  acceptance.  Thus  it  is  characterized 
by  two  peculiarities:  its  love  of  system* 
atizing.  and  its  basing  its  system  upon  pe^ 
sonal  experience,  on  the  evidence  of  sense. 
In  both  It  stands  opposed  to  what  is  con- 
monly  understood  oy  the  word  faith,  or 
belief  in  testimony ;  for  which  it  delibe- 
rately substitutes  S3rstem  (or,  what  is  po- 
pularly called  reason)  and  sight  Ratios* 
alism  is  concerned  with  Anikropohgyt 
Faith  with  Theology. 

READER.  The  office  of  reader  is  one 
of  the  five  inferior  orders  in  the  Rcuniah 
Church. 

And  in  the  Church  of  England^  in 
churches  or  chapels  where  there  is  only 
a  very  small  endowment,  and  no  deigy- 
man  will  take  upon  him  the  chaige  or 
cure  thereof,  it  has  been  usual  to  admit 
readers,  to  the  end  that  divine  service  in 
such  places  might  not  altogether  be  ne- 
glected. 

It  is  said,  that  readers  were  firtt  ap- 
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poinieil  in  the  Church  about  the  third 
ceiitury.  In  the  Greek  Church  they  were 
said  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  im- 
position of  hands:  bot  whether  this  was 
the  practice  of  all  the  Greek  Churches 
has  been  much  questioned.  In  the  Latin 
Church  it  was  certainly  otherwise.  The 
Council  of  Carthage  speaks  of  no  other 
ceremony,  but  the  bisaop's  putting  the 
Bible  into  his  hands,  in  ttie  presence  of 
the  people,  with  these  words,  "  Take  this 
book  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  word 
of  God,  which  office  if  thou  shalt  faithfully 
and  profitably  perform,  thou  shalt  have 
part  with  those  that  minister  in  the  word 
of  God.''  And,  in  Cyprian's  time,  they 
seem  not  to  have  had  so  much  of  the 
ceremony  as  delivering  the  Bible  to  them, 
but  were  made  readers  by  the  bishop's 
commission  and  deputation  only,  to  such 
a  station  in  the  Church. — Bingham. 

Upon  the  Reformation  here,  they  were 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  following  in- 
junctions : — ^'  ImprimiSj — I  shall  not  preach 
or  interpret,  but  only  read  that  which  is 
appointed  by  public  authority : — I  shall  not 
minister  the  sacraments  or  other  public 
rites  of  the  Church,  but  bury  the  dead, 
and  purify  women  atter  their  childbirth: — 
I  shall  keep  the  register  book  according  to 
the  injunctions : — I  shall  use  sobriety  in  ap- 
parel, and  especially  in  the  church  at  com- 
mon prayer  :-*I  shall  move  men  to  quiet 
and  concord,  and  not  give  them  cause  of 
offence :— I  shall  bring  in  to  my  ordinary, 
testimony  of  my  behavior,  from  the  honest 
of  the  parish  where  I  dwell,  within  one 
half  year  next  following : — I  shall  give 
place  upon  convenient  warning  so  thought 
Dy  the  ordinary,  if  any  learned  minister 
•hall  be  placed  there  at  the  suit  of  the  pa- 
tron of  the  pariah : — I  shall  claim  no  more 
of  the  fruits  sequestered  of  such  cure 
where  I  shall  serve,  but  as  it  shall  be 
thought  meet  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ordi- 
nary :  I  shall  daily  at  the  least  read  one 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
other  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement, 
to  the  increase  of  my  knowledge: — I  shall 
not  appoint  in  my  room,  by  reason  of  my 
absence  or  sickness,  any  other  man ;  but 
shall  leave  it  to  the  suit  of  the  parish  to 
the  ordinarvi  for  assigning  some  other  able 
man  >— I  shall  not  read  but  in  poorer  pa- 
rishes destitute  of  incumbents,  except  in 
the  time  of  sickness,  or  for  other  good  con- 
siderations to  be  allowed  by  the  ordinary : 
I  shall  not  openly  intermeddle  with  any 
artificer's  occupations,  as  covetously  to 
seek  a  gain  thereby,  having  in  ecclesiasti- 


cal living  the  sum  of  twenty  nobles  or 
above  by  the  year." 

This  was  resolved  to  be  put  to  all  read- 
ers and  deacons  by  the  respective  bishops, 
and  is  si^ed  by  both  the  archbishops,  to- 
gether with  the  bishops  of  Ix>Qdon,  Win- 
chester, Ely,  Sarum,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Gloucester.— ^^ 
Strype's  Annals. 

By  the  foundation  of  divers  hospitals, 
there  are  to  be  readers  of  prayers  there, 
who  are  usually  licensed  by  the  bishop. 

READING-I)ESK.  The  reading-desk, 
or  reading-pew.  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quendy  erectea  at  the  same  time  as  the 
pulpit,  which  was  ordered  by  the  canons 
of  1603  to  be  placed  in  every  church  not 
already  provided  with  one. 

REAuING  IN.  A  ceremony  which  is 
required  of  every  incumbent  on  entering 
upon  his  cure. 

REAL  PRESENCE.  (See  Transubstan- 
tiationj  Communionj  Lor^s  Supper,  Eucha^ 
fist.)  The  Homily  on  the  sacrament  ex- 
pressly asserts,  "  Thus  much  we  must  be 
sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of  the 
Lord  there  is  no  vain  ceremony  or  bare 
sign,  iio  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent;  but 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord,  in  a  marvellous  incorporation, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the 
souls  of  the  faithful."  In  the  onier  for  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
elements  are  repeatedly  designateu  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  after  the 
reception  of  them  we  give  thanks  that  God 
^*  doth  vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly 
received  these  holy  mysteries  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  of 
[His]  Son,  our  Saviour  Jjcsus  Christ."  In 
the  exhortation  of  the  same  office,  mention 
is  made  of  '^  the  holy  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  "  We  spiri- 
tually eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink 
his  blood." — Ibid.  "Grant  us,  therefore, 
sracious  Lord,  so  to  eat  the  fiesh  of  thj 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  his 
blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made 
clean  oy  his  body,"  &o. — Prayer  before  Con- 
secration.  "  Grant  that  we,  receiving  these 
thy  creatures,   of  bread  and  wine,    &c., 

may  be  partakers  of  his  most 

precious  body  and  blood." — Consecration. 
The  catechism  in  agreement  with  this, 
defines  the  inward  part  of  this  sacrament 
to  be  "the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  iaithful  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per."   The  28th  article  asserts,  with  rere* 
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rence  to  the  holy  communion,  that  ''Buch 
as  rishtly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  bod}r  of  Christ,  and  like- 
wise the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of 
the  blood  ot  Christ.'' 

80  speaks  the  Church  of  England,  which 
expressly  rejects  the  Romish  figment  of 
transubstaiuiation.  Therefore,  the  Church 
of  England  distinguishes  between  the  real 
presence,  which  she  so  strongly  asserts, 
and  the  Romish  error  which  has  led  to 
Romish  heresy. 

Bishop  Ridley,  our  great  reformer,  who 
died  because  he  would  not  accept  the  fable 
of  transubstantiation,  said,  addressing  his 
judge,  **My  lord,  you  know  that  where 
any  equivocation,  which  is  a  word  having 
two  significations,  is,  except  distinction  be 
p[iven,  no  direct  answer  can  be  made ;  for 
It  is  one  of  Aristotle's  fallacies,  containing 
two  questions  under  one,  the  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  one  answer.  For  both 
you  and  I  agree  herein,  that  the  sacrament 
IS  the  very  true  and  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  even  that  which  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  which  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  which  shall  come  from 
thence  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  only  we  difier  in  modo,  in  the  way 
and  manner  of  being;  we  confess  all  one 
thing  to  be  in  the  sacrament,  and  dissent 
in  the  manner  of  being  there.  I,  beinff 
fully  of  God's  word  thereto  persuaded, 
confess  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  in  the 
sacrament,  indeed  by  spirit  and  grace,  be- 
cause whosoever  receiveth  worthily  that 
bread  and  wine,  receiveth  efiectually 
Christ's  body  and  drinketh  his  blood ; 
that  is,  he  is  made  efiectually  partaker  of 
his  passion ;  and  you  make  a  grosser  kind 
of  being,  enclosing  a  natural,  a  lively,  a 
moving  body,  under  the  shape  or  form  of 
bread  and  wine.  Now  this  difierence 
considered,  to  the  question  I  answer:  that 
in  the  sacrament  ot  the  altar  is  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  vere  et  realiter, 
indeed  and  in  reality,  ff  you  take  those 
terms,  indeed  and  really,  for  spiritually  by 
grace  and  efficacy  ;  for  so  every  worthy  re- 
ceiver receiveth  the  very  true  body  of 
Christ;  but  if  you  mean  really  and  indeed, 
60  that  thereby  you  include  a  lively  and  a 
movable  bocfy  under  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine,  then,  in  that  sense,  is  not 
Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  really  and 
indeed." — Wordgworth?$ Biography y  in. 237. 
The  difference  is  strongly  pointed  out  by 
Gloucester   Ridley.    With    reference    to 


Bishop  Ridley's  opinions,  he  andthoie  as- 
sociated with  him  deniea  the  pieaence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  natural  anbetance  of 
his  human  and  assumpt  nature,  but  grant 
the  presence  of  the  aame  by  grace :  that  is, 
they  afiirmed  and  said,  that  ttie  raMtaoee 
of  tne  natural  body  and  blood  of  Chust  it 
only  remaining  in  hearen,  and  to  shall  bs 
until  the  latter  day,  when  he  ahaU  com* 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead; 
but  by  grace  the  same  body  is  present 
here  with  us,  as  we  say  of  the  sun,  which 
in  substance  never  remoreth  his  plaeeool 
of  the  heavens,  is  jet  present  here  by  his 
beams,  light,  and  natund  influence,  whea 
it  shineth  upon  earth.  For  all  srant  thit 
St.  Paul's  words  requirey  that  vie  bnsd 
which  we  break  should  be  the  commnoioo 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  the  eap  of 
blessing  should  be  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ. — RidUy, 

That  which  is  given  by  the  priest  in  diis 
sacrament  is,  as  to  its  substance,  biead 
and  wine ;  as  to  its  sacramental  natnreand 
signification,  it  is  the  figure  or  representa- 
tion of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  which 
was  broken  and  shed  for  us.  The  veij 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  asyet,  it  is  not; 
but,  being  with  faith  and  piety  receiTcd 
by  the  communicant,  it  becomes  to  him, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  grace  tk 
the  Holt  Spirit,  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  ;  as  it  entitles  him  to  a  part  in 
the  sacrifice  of  his  death,  and  to  the  bene- 
fits thereby  procured  to  all  his  faithful  and 
obedient  servants.^-i46p.  Wake, 

These  words  (viz.  '^  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  which  are  yerily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received,")  are  intended  to  show, 
that  our  Church  as  truly  belieres  the 
strongest  assertions  of  Scripture  concern* 
ing  this  sacrament,  as  the  Cnureh  of  Rome 
doth,  only  takes  more  care  to  understand 
them  in  the  right  meaning ;  which  isL  thtt 
though,  in  one  sense,  aU  commnnicanti 
equally  partake  of  what  Chust  calls  his 
body  and  blood,  that  is,  the  outward  signs, 
of  them,  yet  in  a  much  more  important 
sense,  ^^  the  faithful"  only,  the  pious  and 
virtuous  receiver,  eats  his  fiesh  and  drinks 
his  blood,  shares  in  the  life  and  strength 
derived  to  men  from  his  incarnation  and 
death,  and,  through  fiaith  in  him,  becomes, 
by  a  vital  union,  one  with  him ;  '*  a  mem- 
ber," as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  '*of  his 
fiesh  and  of  his  bones"  (Eph.  r.  30); 
certainly  not  in  a  literal  sense,  which  yet 
the  Romanists  might  as  well  assert,  as  that 
we  eat  his  fiesh  in  a  literal  sense,  but  in  a 
figurative  and  spiritual  one.    In  appear^ 
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ance,  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  death  is 
piven  to  all  alike ;  but  '*  verily  and  indeed/' 
in  its  beneficial  effects,  to  none  besides 
the  £uthful.  Even  to  the  unworthy  com- 
municant he  is  present,  as  he  is  wherever 
we  meet  together  in  his  name ;  but  in  a 
better  and  most  gracious  sense  to  the 
worthy  soul,  becoming  by  the  inward  vir- 
tue ot  his  Spirit  its  food  and  sustenance. 

This  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  his  Church  hath  always  be- 
lieved. But  the  monstrous  notion  of  his 
bodily  presence  was  started  700  years  after 
his  death ;  and  arose  chiefly  from  the  in- 
discretion of  preachers  and  writers  of 
warm  imaginations,  who,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining judiciously  the  lofty  figures  of 
Scripture  language,  heightened  them,  and 
went  beyond  them,  till  both  it  and  they 
had  their  meaning  mistaken  most  astonish- 
ingly. And  when  once  an  opinion  had 
taken  root,  that  seemed  to  exalt  the  holy 
aacrament  so  much,  it  easily  grew  and 
spread;  and  the  more  for  its  wonderful 
absurdity  in  those  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious ages ;  till  at  length,  500  years  ago, 
and  1200  years  after  our  Saviour's  birth, 
it  was  established  for  a  gospel- truth,  by 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  and  even  this  had  been  tolerable 
in  comparison,  if  they  had  not  added 
idolatrous  practice  to  erroneous  belief, 
worshipping,  on  their  knees,  a  bit  of  bread 
for  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  are  they  content 
to  do  this  themselves,  but,  with  most  un- 
christian cruelty,  curse  and  murder  those 
who  refuse  it. 

It  is  true  we  also  kneel  at  the  sacrament 
88  they  do,  but  for  a  very  difierent  pur- 
pose ]  not  to  acknowledge  '^  any  corporal 
presence  of  Christ's  natural  fiesh  and 
blood,"  as  our  Church,  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  misconstruction,  expressly  de- 
clares, adding,  that  "his  body  is  in 
heaven,  and  not  here,"  but  to  worship  him, 
who  is  everywhere  present,  the  invisible 
God.  And  this  posture  of  kneeling  we  by 
no  means  look  upon  as  in  itself  necessary, 
but  as  a  very  becoming  appointment,  ana 
Tery  fit  to  accompany  the  prayers  and 
praises  which  we  offer  up  at  the  instant  of 
receiving  J  and  to  express  that  inward 
spirit  of  piety  and  humility,  on  which  our 
partaking  worthily  of  this  ordinance,  and 
receiving  benefit  from  it,  depend'-^Abp. 
Seeker. 

REALISTS.  The  Realists,  who  followed 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  with  respect  to 
univerMil  ideas,  were  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nominalists  (See  NominaluU)^ 


who  embraced  the  hypothesis  of  Zeno  and 
the  Stoics  upon  that  perplexed  and  intri- 
cate subject.  Aristotle  held,  against  Plato, 
that,  previous  to,  and  independent  of 
matter,  there  were  no  universal  ideas  or 
essences;  and  that  the  ideas,  or  exemplars, 
which  the  latter  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind,  and  to  have  been  the 
models  of  all  created  things,  had  been 
eternally  impressed  upon  matter,  and  were 
coeval  with,  and  inherent  in,  their  objects. 
Zeno  and  his  followers,  departing  both 
from  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems, 
maintained  that  these  pretended  universals 
had  neither  form  nor  essence,  and  were 
no  more  than  mere  terms  and  nominal 
representations  of  their  particular  objects. 
The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  prevailed  until 
the  eleventh  century,  when  Roscelinus 
embraced  the  Stoical  system,  and  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  whose  senti- 
ments were  propagated  with  great  success 
by  the  famous  Abelard.  These  two  sects 
difiered  considerably  among  themselves, 
and  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  their 
respective  tenets  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

RECTOR.  A  term  applied  to  several 
persons,  whose  oflices  are  very  difierent, 
as,  1.  The  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  clergy- 
man who  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a 
parish,  and  possesses  all  the  tithes,  &c.  2. 
The  name  name  is  also  given  to  the  chief 
elective  ofi[icer  in  some  of  our  colleges, 
and  also  to  the  head-master  of  large 
schools.  3.  'Rector  is  also  used  in  several 
convents  for  the  superior  ofiicer  who  go> 
veras  the  house.  The  Jesuits  gave  this 
name  to  the  superiors  of  such  of  their 
houses  as  were  either  seminaries  or 
colleges. 

RECUSANT.  A  Recusant,  in  general, 
signifies  any  person,  whether  Papist  or 
other,  who  refuseth  to  go  to  church  and  to 
worship  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  a  Popitk  Recusant  is  a 
Papist  who  so  refuseth ;  and  a  Popish  i2e- 
cusarU  convict  is  a  Papist  legally  convicted 
of  such  ofience. 

REDEEMER,  THE.  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth."  (Job,  xix. 
25.)  ^'  The  Redeemer  shall  cometo  Sion." 
(Isa.  lix.  20.)  *'  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us."  (Gal.  iii.  13.)  ^'  Redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  (1 
Pet.  i.  18,  19.)  '^  Having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  See 
also  Job,  xxxiii.  23,  24.    Matt.  xxvi.  28. 
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Rom.  ill.  24.  1  Cor.  i.  30.  Eph.  i.  7. 
Rev.  V.  9.) 

REDEMPTION  denotOB  oar  recovery 
from  sin  and  death,  by  the  obedience  and 
MLcrifice  of  Christ,  who  on  this  account  is 
called  the  ^'  Redeemer."  (Isaiah,  liz.  20. 
Job,  xix.  25). — See  Covenant  of  Redemption. 

REFUGEL    (See  Sanctuary.) 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  In  the  Leyiti- 
cat  law  six  cities  were  appointed  as  cities 
of  refuse  by  those  who  might  by  accident, 
and  without  malice,  unhappily  slay  another. 
There  they  were  to  dwell  till  the  death  of 
the  high  priest ;  and  if  caught  before  they 
came  thitncr,  or  afterwards  away  from  the 
city,  they  might  be  slain  by  the  avenger  of 
blood. 

REFORMATION.  The  rescue  of  our 
Church  from  the  usurped  dominion  of  the 
pope,  and  its  restoration  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery  to  a  nearer  approach  to 
primitive  puritjr,  which  took  place  in  the 
16th  century,  is  called  the  Reformation. 
(See  Church  of  England  and  Lutheranitm.) 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  contem- 
poraneous Protestant  movement  on  the 
Continent. 

REGIUM  DONUM  MONEY.  Money 
allowed  by  government  to  the  Dissenters. 
The  origin  of  it  was  in  the  year  1723.  As 
the  Dissenters  approved  themselves  strong 
friends  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  they 
enjoyed  favor;  and  being  excluded  all 
lucrative  preferment  in  the  Church,  the 
prime  minister  wished  to  reward  them  for 
their  loyalty,  and,  by  a  retaining  fee,  to 
preserve  them  steadfast.  A  considerable 
sum,  therefore,  was  annually  lodged  with 
the  beads  of  tne  Presbyterians,  indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists^  to  be  distributed  among 
the  necessitous  ministers  of  their  congre- 
gations. 

REGENERATION.  (See  Conversion.) 
A  Latin  word  signifying  new  birth,  or 
being  born  again.  We  are  taught  in  the 
catechism  that  '^  a  sacrament  is  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  ^race  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself  as  a  means  whereby  we 
receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure 
us  thereof.''  And  we  are  taught  also  that 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  to  us, 
which  by  means  of  baptism  we  receive,  is 
*'  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness;  for  being  by  nature  born 
in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are 
hereby,"  i.  e.  by  baptism,  "  made  children 
of  grace.''  Hence  the  catechism  teaches 
every  baptized  child  to  speak  of  his  bap- 
tism as  that "  wherein  I  was  made  a  mem- 


ber of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaveo? 
Hence,  in  perfect  coDsisteney  with  tha 
catechism,  tne  minister,  immediatelj  after 
the  administration  of  this  sactameot  to  i 
child,  addresses  the  congregatioo  thus: 
'*  Seeing  now,  dearly  belored  biethniL 
that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  gnfM 
into  the  body  of  Christ's  Chnicb,  let  m 
ffive  thanks  unto  Almightt  God  for  dim 
benefits;  and  with  one  accord  make  ov 
prayers  unto  him,  that  thi$  child  may  letd 
the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  this  kgwh 
ning."  And  he  returns  thanKs  to  onr  mth 
ciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  lua 
"to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thyHoljr 
Spirit."  In  the  office  of  priTate  bapliHi 
of  infants,  the  connexion  between  holr 
baptism  and  regeneration  is,  if  posablt, 
still  more  expressly  asserted,  for  the  prisM 
with  reference  to  the  baptism  perfonosd 
in  private,  is  taught  to  say,  on  the  receiviss 
of  the  infant  into  the  Chnrch,  "seeing 
now  that  this  child  is  by  baptism  rrgmh 
rate,  and  grcfied  into  the  bodv  of  Cbrir^ 
Church."  In  the  office  for  the  baptism  d 
such  as  are  of  riper  years,  the  conneiion 
between  baptism  and  regeneration  is  ai 
closely  observed.  To  many  persons  tlui 
doctrine  is  very  offensive.  We  belisfs 
that  it  is  repudiated  by  all  Dieaenten  ex- 
cept the  Romish,  who,  amidst  their  many 
errors,  retain  this  evangelical  troth.  As 
an  answer  to  the  objections  orsed  agaioat 
this  scriptural  doctrine,  we  shall  quote  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cam- 
bridge; we  do  so,  because  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  the  truth  more  briefly  vindi- 
cated. The  following  passage  is  bom  his 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

'*  In  the  baptismal  service,  v/e  thank  Gob 
for  having  regenerated  the  baptized  infud  h§ 
his  Holy  iSJptn/.  Now  from  hence  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ngf&racn, 
regeneration  and  remission  cf  sins  did  attom* 
pony  bajjtism.  But  in  what  aenpe  did  they 
nold  this  sentiment?  Did  they  maintain 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  seed  then 
sown  in  the  heart  of  the  baptized  persoa 
to  grow  up  and  to  bring  forth  finit:  or 
that  he  could  be  saved  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  progressive  renovation  of  his 
soul  after  tne  divine  iroajge?  Had  they 
asserted  any  such  doctrine  as  that,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  en- 
lightened person  to  concur  with  toem. 
But  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  re- 
pugnant to  their  sentiments  than  snch  an 
idea  as  this;  so  far  from  harboring  such 
a  thought,  they  have,  and  that  too  in  this 
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very  prayer,  taught  us  to  look  to  God  for 

that  total  change,  both  of  heart  and  life, 

which  long  since  their  days  has  begun  to  be 

'     expressed  by  the  terra  regeneration.    After 

'     tkankinr  (jod  for  regenerating  the  infant  by 

^     his  H(Hy  ^fnrit,  we  are  taupht  to  pray, 

'     '  that  he,  being  dead  unto  sin,  and  livins 

^     unto  righteoumess,  may  crucify  the  old 

■     man,  and  utterly  abolieh  the  whole  body  of 

•in ;'  and  then  declaring  the  total  change 

to  be  the  necessary  mean  of  his  obtaining 

■alyation,  we  add.  'so  that  finally,  with 

the  residue  of  thy  noly  Church,  he  may  be 

an  inheritor  of  thine  everlasting  kingdom.' 

Is  there  (I  would  ask)  any  person  that  can 

require  more  ?  There  are  two  things  to  be 

noticed  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the 

term  regeneration  and  the  thing.    The  term 

cxMyrsbut  twice  in  the  Scriptures;  in  one 

place  it  refers  to  baptism,  and  is  distin- 

gaished  from  the  renewing  of  the  Holt 
HOST,  whichj  however,  is  represented  as  at' 
Undant  onit;  and,  in  the  other  place,  it 
has  a  totally  distinct  meaning  unconnected 
with  the  suDJect.  Now  the  term  they  use 
as  the  Scripture  uses  it,  and  the  thing  they 
re()uire  as  strongly  as  any  person  can  re- 
quire it.  They  do  not  give  us  any  reason 
to  imagine  that  an  adult  person  can  be 
saved  without  experiencing  all  that  mo- 
dem divines  have  included  in  the  term 
regeneration;  on  the  contrary,  they  do, 
both  there  and  in  the  liturgy,  insist  upon 
a  radical  change  of  both  heart  and  life. 
Here,  then,  the  only  question  is,  not  ^  whe- 
ther a  baptized  person  can  be  saved  by 
that  ordinance  without  sanctification,'  but 
whether  God  does  always  accompany  the 
•ign  with  the  thing  signified?  Here  is 
certainly  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
but  it  cannot  be  positively  decided  in  the  negO' 
five;  becaus^  we  cannot  know,  or  even 
judge,  respecting  it,  in  any  case  whatever, 
except  by  the  fruits  that  follow :  and  there- 
fore, in  all  fairness,  it  may  be  considered 
only  as  a  doubtful  point ;  and  if  we  ap- 
peal, as  we  ought  to  do,  to  the  Holy  &$crip- 
tures,  they  certainly  do,  in  a  veiy  remarka' 
tie  way,  accord  with  the  expressions  in  our 
Htitrgv-  St.  Paul  says,  'By  one  Spirit  we 
are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether 
we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit.'  And  this  he  says  of 
all  the  visible  members  of  Christ's  body. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  13,  27.^  Again,  speaking  of 
the  whole  nation  oi  Israel,  infants  as  well 
as  adults,  he  says,  'They  were  all  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea,  and  did  all  eat  )he  same  spiritual 


meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink:  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was 
Christ.'  (1  Cor.  x.  1-4.)  Yet,  behold,  in 
the  very  next  verse  he  tells  us  that,  *  with 
many  of  them,  GrOD  was  displeased,  and 
overthrew  them  in  the  wilderness.'  In 
another  place  he  speaks  yet  more  strongly 
still:  'As  many  ot  you,'  says  he,  'as  are 
baptized  unto  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.' 
Here  we  see  what  is  meant  by  the  same 
expression  as  that  before  mentioned,  of 
the  Israelites  being  'baptized  unto  Moses 
(the  preposition  ^ii  is  used  in  both  places) : 
it  includes  all  that  has  been  initiated  into 
his  religion  by  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  of 
them  universally  does  the  apostle  say, 
^they  have  put  on  Chirst.'  Now  I  ask, 
have  not  the  persons  who  scruple  the  use 
of  that  prayer  in  the  baptismal  service, 
equal  reason  to  scruple  tne  use  of  these 
difierent  expressions? 

"Again;  St.  Peter  says,  'Repent  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  jor  the  re- 
mission  of  sins*^  (Acts  ii.  38.)  And  in 
another  place,  '  Baptism  doth  now  save  us.' 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  And  speaking  elsewhere 
of  baptized  persons  who  are  unfruitful  tn 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
he  says,  '  He  hath  forgotten  that  he  was 
purged  from  his  old  sins?  (2  Pet  i.  9.) 
Does  not  this  very  strongly  countenance  the 
idea  which  our  reformers  entertained, 

THAT  the  remission  OF  OUR  SINS  AND  THE 
REGENERATION  OF  OUR  SOUI.S,  IS  ATTENDANT 
ON  THE  BAPTISMAL  RITE?" 

REGULAR.  In  the  continental  churches 
those  persons  are  called  regulars  who  pro- 
fess and  follow  a  certain  rule  of  life,  and 
observe  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience. 

RELICS.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the 
remains  of  the  bodies  or  clothes  of  saints 
or  martyrs,  and  the  instruments  by  which 
they  were  put  to  death,  are  devoutl]^  pre- 
served, in  honor  to  their  memor]^ ;  kissed, 
revered,  and  carried  in  procession.  The 
respect  which  was  justly  due  to  the  mar- 
tyrs and  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith,  in 
a  few  ages,  increased  almost  to  adoration: 
and  at  length  adoration  was  really  paia 
both  to  departed  saints,  and  to  relics  of 
holy  men  or  holy  things.  The  abuses  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  relics 
are  very  great  and  flagrant,  and  are  justly 
censured  in  our  22d  article. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  gospel,  when  its 
professors  were  exposed  to  every  species 
of  danger  and  persecution,  it  was  natural 
for  Christians  to  show  every  mark  of  re- 
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Bpect,  both  to  the  bodies  and  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  sailered  death 
in  its  cause.  They  collected  their  remains 
and  buried  them,  not  only  with  decency, 
but  with  all  the  solemnity  and  honor  which 
circumstances  would  allow.  It  was  also 
the  custom  for  Christians  to  hold  their 
religious  meetings  at  the  places  where 
their  martyrs  were  buried,  by  which  they 
seemed,  as  it  were,  united  with  them;  and 
to  display  their  attachment  to  their  de- 
parted brethren  by  such  rites,  as  were 
dictated  by  the  fervor  of  their  devout  affec- 
tion, and  were  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  boundary  was  ever  transgressed 
in  the  three  first  centuries;  but  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  pure  and  simple 
worship  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  debased 
by  superstitious  practices,  we  find  strong 
proofs  of  an  excessive  love  for  everything, 
which  had  belonged  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  exertions 
or  their  sufferings  for  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, and  especially  for  any  part  of  their 
garments,  hair,  or  bones.  Augustine  in 
Africa,  and  Vigilantius  in  Spain,  com- 
plained loudly  of  this  culpable  fondness 
lor  relics,  which  they  speak  of  as  a  new 
corruption,  then  first  appearing  in  the 
Christian  world ;  but  the  warm  disposition 
of  Jerome  led  him  to  stand  forward  in 
their  defence  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion. However,  this  learned  father,  even 
while  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  miracles 
were  sometimes  wrought  by  relics,  expli- 
citly disclaims  all  idea  of  offering  them 
worship.  But,  when  superstition  has  once 
made  its  way  into  the  minds  of  men,  it 
gradually  gains  ground :  and  it  is  difficult 
to  set  limits  to  it,  particularly  when  there 
is  a  set  of  persons,  respected  for  their 
piety,  who  are  studious  to  encourage  it. 
Monks  carried  about  relics;  and  with 
great  ease,  and  no  small  advantage  to 
themselves,  persuaded  that  ignorant  age 
of  their  value  and  importance.  Under 
their  recommendation  and  patronage,  they 
were  soon  considered  as  the  best  preser- 
vatives against  every  possible  evil  of  soul 
and  body ;  and  when  the  worshipping  of 
images  came  to  be  established,  the  enshri- 
ning of  relics  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  that  doctrine.  This  led  the  way  to  ab- 
solute worship,  which  was  now  preached 
by  the  Romish  clergy  as  a  Christian  duty. 
Every  one  thought  it  necessary  to  possess 
a  relic  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  as  the 
effectual  means  of  securing  his  care  and 
protection ;  and  fraud  and  imposition  did 


not  fail  to  furnish  a  supply  propoitioiiable 
to  the  demand.  The  diaeovenr  of  the 
catacombs  at  Rome  was  an  ineihansiiMe 
source  of  relics;  and  thus  the  popes  them- 
selves became  directly  intereiiea  in  miio- 
taining  this  supeiatitioas  worship.  The 
Council  of  Trent  aathorized  Uie  adoniioi 
of  relics;  and  they  continue  in  high  es- 
teem among  the  Papistii  of  the  prasit 
day.  What  has  been  already  said  is  im- 
ply sufficient  to  point  out  the  abewditj  d 
worshipping  relics.  It  is  a  doctrine  mani- 
festly '^  grounded  apon  no  wanmotj  of 
Scripture:"  it  is  "a  fond  thing/'  thatii) 
foolish  and  trifling,  in  the  extreme;  direoilf 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  primitife 
Christians,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  vilk 
common  senses — Bp.  Tbrnlins. 

RELIGIOUS.  This  was  the  tenn  g^ 
in  our  Church  before  the  Reformtlios  lo 
persons  engaged  by  solemn  vows  to  fk 
monastic  lite.  It  is  still  used  in  this  aenM 
on  the  Continent,  and  among  the  Popiih 
Recusants. 

REMONSTRANTS.  (See  ArmimaaL) 
This  name  was  given  to  the  Arminiaiii. 
because  in  1610  they  presented  a  remoo- 
strance  to  the  states-general  of  HoUud 
and  West  Friesland,  specifying  their  giief- 
ancea 

RENUNCIATION.  In  holy  baptiim, 
the  persons  baptized,  or  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants their  sponsors  in  their  name,  ire 
asked,  '*  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  worksj  the  vain  pomp  and  glonr  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  tl» 
same,  ana  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh, 
so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow  nor  be  led  by 
themi''  And  their  answer  is,  ^^  Irmumu 
them  aU?^  This  renunciation  is  of  veiy 
great  antiquity,  so  great  indeed  that  iu 
beginning  cannot  be  traced^nor  any  time 
mentioned  when  it  was  not  used;  sothit 
it  is  probably  of  apostolic  origin. 

REPENTANCE  (see  Penilenc^  Pemmt) 
signifies  a  sincere  sorrow  for  all  past  tnms- 
gressions  of  God's  laws,  an  unfeigned  dis- 
position of  mind  to  perform  the  will  of 
God  better  for  the  future,  and  an  actosl 
avoiding  and  resisting  of  those  tempta- 
tions to  sin  by  which  we  have  been  over- 
powered. 

REREDOS.  A  screen  behind  an  altar. 
In  large  conventual  churches,  where  there 
is  a  space  behind  the  high  aitar,  this  was 
the  universal  termination  of  the  ritual  pres- 
bytery; and  sometimes,  as  at  Winchester 
and  Durham,  this  screen  was  of  extreme 
magnificence.  In  smaller  churches,  where 
the  reredos  was  not  required,  the  altar  he- 
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'  ing  at  the  extreme  east,  it  is  seldom  found, 
'  thoQgb  an  arcade,  or  other  enrichment  of 
''  Uie  space  beneatn  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
^  east  window  sometimes  occurs. 
'  RESPOND.  Before  the  Reformation 
'  a  short  anthem  was  so  called,  which  was 
Bang  after  reading  three  or  four  verses  of 
a  chapter;  after  which  the  chapter  pro- 

RESPONSE.  In  the  Church  service, 
an  answer  made  by  the  people  speaking 
alternately  with  the  minister.  The  use 
of  responses  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
incidental  peculiarity  of  liturgical  services, 
Imt  rather  as  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  divine  worship.  Responses  were  not 
made  for  liturgies,  but  liturgies  for  re- 
sponses. Many  of  the  psalms  are  con- 
structed on  the  responsive  model,  because 
this  was  a  prior  trait  of  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  responses  were  introduced  because 
these  psalms  happened  to  be  in  alternate 
verses.  Goo's  worship  is  an  act  in  which 
both  minister  and  people  are  concerned. 
This  worship  the  Church  requires  to  be 
both  mental  and  vocal;  and  has  ordered 
her  ritual  accordingly, — not  degrading  the 
priest  to  a  proxy,  nor  the  congregation  to 
an  audience;  but  providing  for  supplica- 
tions and  thanksgiving,  which,  like  her- 
self, shall  be  strong  because  united.  It 
should  be  deemed  a  high  privilege  by  the 
churchman,  that  he  is  permitted  to  lifl  up 
kis  voice  in  prayer,  as  well  as  in  praise, 
"  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints;''  that 
he  may  openly  profess  his  confidence  in 
the  Father  of  all,  and  his  trust  in  the 
''  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world;"  that  he  may  join  aloud  in  the 
^'solemn  litany,"  and  cry  for  grace  whereby 
lie  may  keep  God's  holy  law  for  the  time 
to  come.  In  ages  past  the  privilege  was 
prized.  Men  were  not  ashamed,  in  primi- 
tive days,  to  confess  Christ  before  the 
world,  and,  as  it  were,  to  rend  the  heavens 
with  their  fervent  appeals.  Neither  was 
it  by  an  ecclesiastical  notion,  but  in  solemn 
reality,  that  they  sung,  ^^  Therefore  with 
angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the 
company  of  heaven,  wi  laud  and  magnify 
THY  GLORIOUS  NAME."  May  the  time  come 
when  such  devotion  shall  again  adorn  the 
"  spaoious  courts"  of  Zion ;  when  the  vague 
murmur  of  confession,  and  the  languid 
tones  of  penitence,  the  silent  creed,  and 
the  smothered  prayer,  shall  give  place  to 
the  earnest  and  nervous  expression  of 
spiritual  concern,  and  the  animating  testi- 
'  mony  of  devout  gratitude ! 


It  was  a  very  ancient  practice  of  the 
Jews  to  recite  their  public  hymns  and 
prayers  by  course,  and  many  of  the  fathers 
assure  us  that  the  primitive  Christians 
imitated  them  therein ;  so  that  there  is  no 
old  liturgy  which  does  not  contain  such 
short  and  devout  sentences  as  these, 
wherein  the  people  answer  the  priest,  and 
which  are  therefore  called  ^'responses." 
This  primitive  usage,  which  is  now  ex- 
cludea  not  only  from  popish  assemblies 
by  their  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
but  also  from  those  of  our  Protestant  Dis- 
senters by  the  device  of  a  long  extempore 
prayer,  is  still  maintained  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  which  allows  the  people  their 
ancient  right  of  bearing  part  in  the  service 
for  these  good  reasons:  First,  hereby  the 
consent  of  the  congregation  to  what  we 
pray  for  is  declared ;  and  it  is  this  unity 
of  mind  and  voice,  and  this  agreement  in 
prayer,  whieh  hath  the  promise  of  prevail- 
mg.  (Rom.  XV.  6.  Matt,  xviii.  19.)  Se- 
condly, this  ffrateful  variety  and  different 
manner  of  address  serves  to  quicken  the 
people's  devotion.  Thirdly,  it  engages 
their  attention,  which  is  apt  to  wander, 
especially  in  sacred  things ;  and,  since  they 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  causes  them  to  be 
expectant  and  ready  to  perform  it.  Let 
all  those,  then,  who  attend  the  public  ser- 
vice, gratefully  embrace  the  privilege 
which  the  Church  allows  them,  and  make 
their  responses  gravely  and  with  an  audi- 
ble voice.— Deon  Comber, 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  when  our  prayers  to  God 
are  divided  into  such  small  portions  as  we 
call "  versicles,"  that  the  people  are  to  join 
mentally  in  that  part  which  the  minister 
utters,  as  well  as  in  that  which  they  are 
directed  to  pronounce  themselves.  And 
so  the  minister,  in  like  manner,  must  join 
in  what  the  people  utter,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  part.  For  otherwise  they  do  not  join 
in  prayer.  Besides,  if  this  be  not  done,  we 
shall  frequently  offer  to  God  that  which 
has  but  an  imperfect  sense.  For  instance, 
in  this  place,  these  words,  ^'and  our  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise,"  do  so  mani- 
festly depend  upon  what  the  minister  spake 
just  before,  that  the  sense  of  the  one  is  not 
perfect  without  the  other.  It  is  true  the 
Church  requires,  that  the  minister  shall  say 
the  one,  and  the  people  the  other  portion ; 
that  is,  the  one  portion  shall  be  vocally 
uttered  by  the  minister,  and  the  other  por- 
tion shall  be  vocally  uttered  by  the  people, 
alternately  and  by  way  of  responses;  but 
yet  both  the  minister  and  the  people  ought 
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mentally  to  offers  and  to  upeak  to  God, 
what  is  vocally  ofTered  and  spoken  by  the 
other  party  respectively,  for  the  reasons 
already  civen.  And,  that  both  the  minis- 
ter and  tne  conp;reffation  may  be  the  bet- 
ter  able  to  do  this,  they  should  respectively 
take  care,  that  they  do  not  confound  and 
disturb  each  other  by  beginning  their 
several  portions  too  soon.  The  minister's 
first  versicle  should  be  finished,  before  the 
people  utter  a  word  of  the  second;  and 
the  people  should  have  time  enough  to 
finish  the  second,  before  the  minister  be- 
gins the  third,  &c. :  so  that  both  the  minis- 
ter and  the  people  may  have  time  enough 
deliberately  to  ofier  every  portion,  and 
make,  all  of  them  together,  one  continued 
act  of  devotion.  The  same  rule  must  be 
observed  in  all  those  psalms  and  hymns 
which  are  used  alternately. — Dr,  Be/meL 

RESTORATION.  The  name  generally 
given  to  the  happy  return  of^  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  divinely  appointed 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  lawful  prince,  Charles  II.,  which 
took  place  in  1660;  a  happy  event,  for 
which  Christian  people  cannot  be  too 
thankful,  and  of  whichj  and  all  the  dread- 
ful evils  from  which  it  uelivered  them,  they 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded.  It  has  been 
accordingly  appointed  by  authority,  that 
the  29th  of  May,  in  every  year,  shall  be 
kept  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  these  unspeakable  mer- 
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RESURRECTION.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
either  obscurely  hint  at  the  resurrection, 
or  immediately  refer  to  it.  (Job,  xix.  23- 
27.  Dan.  xii.  2.  Isa.  xxv.  8;  xxvi.  19. 
Hosea,  vi.  2;  xiii.  14.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1- 
14.)  It  follows,  indeed,  from  an  accep- 
tance of  the  promise  of  a  redeemer.  A 
redeemer  was  promised  as  a  blessing  to 
Adam  and  the  first  patriarchs ;  but  wnen 
Adam  and  the  first  patriarchs  died,  how 
was  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  to  be  a 
blessing  to  them?  The  answer  is  p;iven 
by  Job :  *'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  at  the  latter  day  he  shall  stand 
upon  the  earth ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  my- 
self, and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  ;'*  i.  e.  by 
being  raised  from  the  dead.  The  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  one  of 
the  great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
We  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  acain ; 
we  also  believe,  for  so  we  are  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  "them  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him,'' 
that  ^''  Christ  by  his  rising  became  the 


first-fruits  of  them  that  dept,"  tint  "the 
dead  shall  be  raiBed  incorraptibke,"  that 
"  the  grave  and  the  eea  shall  give  op  their 
dead,"  that  at  this  resarrection  *^  the  dad 
in  Christ  shall  rise  firal,"  that  the  Lou 
Jesus  Christ  will  change  "  onr  Tile  body, 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  slorioM  bodf, 
according  to  the  working  of  that  migkiy 
power  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdns  u 
things  to  himself."  (1  Thess.  ir.  14-11 
1  Cor.  XV.  20-52.  Rer.  zz.  13.  PhiLiM. 
21.) 

As  Christ,  the  "  first-fhiits  of  themdiat 
sleep"  (1  Cor.  zt.  20),  arose  from  the 
deaa,  so  shall  there  be  also  a  general  ■■- 
8URRBCTI01I  OF  THE  bodt;  for  hs  ^'thit 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  our  mortal  bodies."  (Rom.TiiL  1 1.) 
A  seeming  difficulty,  bowoTer,  attends  the 
latter  case,  which  does  not  die  fermer.  i 
The  body  of  Christ  did  not  "see  ecw*  | 
ruption  ;'^  but  we  know  that  in  our  case, 
'^  after  the  skin  worms  shall  destroy  the 
body  itself,''  and  that  '^  yet  in  our  flcfh 
shall  we  see  God."  (Job,  ziz.  26.)  We 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  this  resonec- 
tion,  however  apparently  difficult,  is  not 
impossible,  for  with  him  by  whom  we  are 
to  DO  raised  ^'all  things  are  possible." 
We  know  that  by  him  "  the  reiy  hairs  of 
the  head  are  all  numbered ;"  and  he  "  who 
measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,"  and  '^  comprehends  the  dnst  of 
the  earth"  (Is.  3d.  12),  whose  "eyes*' 
could  "  see  our  substance,"  "  made  in 
secret,"  and  "yet  being  imperfect"  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  15,  16),' can  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  particles  of  every 
different  body,  whether  it  be  crombled  into 
dust,  or  dissipated  into  air,  or  sobliraated 
by  fire.  He,  too,  the  artificer  of  the  body 
so  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  14),  can  be  at  no  loss  to  reunite 
the  innumerable  and  widely  scattercNl 
atoms ;  for  these  shall  not  perish ;  and  with 
equal  ease  re-form  the  man,  as  he  origi- 
nally made  him. 

The  union  of  the  immortal  sonl  to  the 
companion  made  for  it,  then  become  more 
pure  and  glorified,  after  they  have  existed 
together  in  this  transitory  life,  is  also  highly 
probable ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  this  should 
be  the  case  as  man  is  an  accountable  agent, 
intended  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  or 
suffer  eternal  misery— decreed  to  '' receive 
the  things  in  the  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  ^ood  or  bad." 
(2  Cor.  V.  lO.S  It  is  also  typified  by  many 
things  arouncl  us :  the  constant  succession 
of  death  and  revivifioatioo— the  night  is 
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followed  by  a  new  dajr — the  winter,  the 
death  of  the  year,  is  followed  by  the  spring, 
•nd  tlie  renewal  of  vegetation ;  the  ^'graiir ' 
■own  is  not  requickened  except  it  first 
^die,"  and  is  buried  in  the  ground  and 
brought  to  corruption. 

By  this  is  Reason  prepared  to  assent  to 
Revelation ;  and  therefore,  as  it  has  been 
prophesied  that,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
■miction  of  the  body,  yet  in  our  "  flesh" 
■hall  we  '^  see  Goo,"  and  our  "  eyes  shall 
behold  him"  (Job,  xiz.  26);  that  the 
<<  dead  men  shall  live,"  and  with  the  "dead 
body  arise ;"  for  "  the  earth  shall  cast  out 
the  dead"  (Is.  xxvi.  19),  and  that  thev 
that  ^  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  (Dan. 
xii.  2),  BO  ahall  it  be  accomplished : 
**  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead" 
(Acts,  zziv.  15);  "the  hour  is  coming 
when  the  dead---all  that  are  in  the  grave 
—ahall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God," 
And  "shall  come  forth;"  the  "sea"  and 
<<  death  and  hell"  (or  the  grave)  "  shall 
deliver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them." 
(Rev.  XX.  13.) 

This  our  Lord,  who  calls  himself  "  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life"  (John,  xi.  25), 
proved  to  the  Sadducees  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  since  he  who  was  then  the  God 
of  their  fathers  "is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  (Matt.  xxii.  32.) 
St  Paul,  too.  confirms  the  doctrine  by 
most  powerful  reasoning;  declaring,  that 
if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
then  is  "  Christ  not  risen ;"  and  then  is 
their  "  faith"  vain ;  and  he  shows,  in  an- 
swer to  cavillers,  that,  as  Christ  is  risen, 
'^  the  first-fruits,"— -so  shall  "  all  be  made 
alive,''  exemplifying  the  probability  and 
the  manner  of  this  by  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion.    (1  Cor.  XV.  12-23,  36-49.) 

It  shall  be,  too,  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  every  one  his  own  body  as  it  "  hath 
pleased"  God  to  give  him:  although  the 
"  natural  body,"  "  sown  in  corruption,— 
in  dishonor, — and  in  weakness,"  shall  be 
"  raised  a  spiritual  body, — in  incorruption, 
in  glory,  and  in  power."  The  "earthly 
house"  shall  have  "  a  building  of  God" 
(2  Cor.  v.  1) ;  the  "  corruptible"  shall  "pot 
on  incorruption ;"  and  the  "  mortal,  im- 
mortality." Those  that  do  "not  sleep" 
■hall  "  be  changed," — "  caught  up  in  tne 
clouds  to  meet  the  Lord."    ( 1  Tness.  iv. 

We  believe  in  this  article,  as  the  great 
troth  it  contains  is  for  the  glory  of  God's 
eternal  government,  "the  hand  of  the 


Lord  shall  be  known  towards  his  servants, 
and  his  indignation  towards  his  enemies 
(Is.  Ixvi.  14);  as  it  proves  the  value  of 
the  "  gospel,"  which  has  "  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light'*  (2  Tim.  i.  10);  as  it 
consoles  us  under  "  afHictions,"  which  are 
"  but  for  a  moment :"  since  we  know  Ihat 
our  "  Redeemer  liveth ;"  and  that  we  "  sor- 
row not,"  therefore,  "  as  others  which  have 
no  hope"  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,  with  14-18); 
and  excites  us  "to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
toward  men"  (Acts,  xxiv.  16.  with  15); 
since  "  it  is  a  fearful  thins  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God!"  (Heb.  x.  31.) — 
of  "  him  that  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell  1"  (Matt.  x.  28.)  There- 
fore should  we  be  "  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord;  for  as  much  as  we 
know  that  our  labor  in  the  Lord  is  not  in 
vain."     (1  Cor.  xv.  58.) 

REVELATION.  The  divine  commu- 
nication of  the  sacred  truths  of  religion. 
(See  BibUy  Scripiure,) 

The  Apocalypse,  or  prophecy  of  St.  John, 
revealing  future  things.  This  is  the  last 
book  ot  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  contains 
the  revelations  made  to  St.  John  at  Pat- 
mos.  It  is  quoted  as  an  inspired  book  by 
Justin  Martyr.  Ireneeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  Its  authenticity  and 
genuineness  were  never  disputed  until  a 
prejudice  was  excited  against  it  by  the 
follies  of  certain  Millenarians,  who  thought 
to  support  their  conclusions  by  its  autho- 
rity. But  the  Church  never  doubted  of  its 
being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  of  its  di- 
vine origin.  Indeed,  few  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  more  complete  evi- 
dence of  canonical  authority  than  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  It  treats  1.  "Of  the  things 
which  were  then"  (i.  19),  t.  e.  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  John ;  and, 
2.  "  Of  things  which  should  be  hereafter," 
or  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  its  propa- 
gation, corruption,  reformation^  and  tri- 
unoph. 

kEVEREND,  venerable,  deserving  awe 
and  respect.  It  is  the  title  given  to  eccle- 
siastics of  the  second  and  third  orders,  the 
bishops  beinff  styled  right  reverend.  In 
foreign  churcnes,  where  females  are  or- 
dained to  ofiices  in  the  Church,  abbesses 
and  prioresses  are  called  reverend  mothers. 
It  was  so  in  our  own  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  but,  since  that  time,  the 
custom  of  consecrating  females  to  the 
service  of  God.  except  so  far  as  all  lay 
persons  are  so  consecrated  at  holy  baptism 
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and  at  confirmation,  has  ceased.  The 
more  zealous  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation^  and  especially  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  very  strongly  objected  to 
the  title  of  reverend,  implying  too  much 
to  be  given  to  a  mere  creature,  and  be- 
cause of  God  only  it  may  be  said  with 
propriety,  '*  holy  and  reverend  is  his 
name.''  But  dissenting  preachers  are  in 
these  days  ambitious  of  the  title,  and  few 
clergymen  refuse  it. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  JUSTICE,  HOLI- 
NESS. (See  Just^ication  and  Sanct^ica- 
tion.^ 

RING,  in  holy  matrimony.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  mutual  promises  or  stipu- 
lations in  the  office  of  matrimony,  the  very 
ancient  ceremony  occurs  of  placing  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  woman.  The  object 
of  this  is  stated  in  the  prayer  following,  to 
be  '^  a  token  and  pledge''  of  the  vow  and 
covenant  just  mane  by  the  parties.  Ri- 
tualists have  supposed,  that  the  ring  was 
also  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  that  honorable 
maintenance  and  participation  in  '^  worldly 
soodSf "  which  are  promised  in  that  part  of 
the  office  where  the  ceremony  takes  place. 
It  has  also  been  considered  as  a  sign  or 
seal  of  admittance  of  the  wife  to  ^'  the 
nearest  friendship  and  highest  trust," 
which  it  was  in  tne  husband's  power  to 
|:ive.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  weight 
m  all  these  opinions,  though  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  prominent  one  in  the  view 
of  the  Church. 

Various  analogies  and  figurative  appli- 
cations have  sprung  from  the  ceremony  of 
the  ring,  some  of  which  are  thus  statea  by 
Dean  Comber  and  Wheatly.  The  matter 
of  which  this  ring  is  made  is  gold,  to 
signify  how  noble  and  durable  our  aflfection 
is ;  the  form  is  round,  to  imply  that  our 
respect  shall  never  have  an  end ;  the  place 
of  it  is  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  where  the  ancients  thought  was  a 
vein  which  came  directly  from  the  heart, 
and  where  it  may  be  always  in  view :  and 
being  a  finger  least  used,  where  it  may  be 
least  subject  to  be  worn  out.  But  the 
main  end  is  to  be  a  visible  and  lasting 
token  and  remembrance  of  this  covenant, 
which  must  never  be  forgotten ;  and,  if  in 
ordinary  bargains  we  have  some  lastinc 
thing  delivered  as  an  earnest  or  pledge  and 
memorial,  much  more  is  it  needful  here; 
and  to  scruple  a  thing  so  prudent  and 
well  designed,  so  anciently  and  universally 
used,  does  not  deserve  our  serious  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  ahhough  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage  used  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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remnant  of  popery  by  altra^Protestants,  it 
seems  now  to  be  uniyersally  toleiated. 

Besides  the  pledge  of  oar  trath,  thefs  ii 
a  visible  pledge  also,  namely,  tke  rnv, 
which  being  anciently  the  seal  by  whioi 


all    orders    were 


and  all  ^oice 


things  secured,  the  deliTery  of  this  was  a 
sign  that  the  party  to  whom  it  was  gifn 
was  admitted  into  the  nearest  frieooihip 
and  the  highest  trust,  so  as  to  be  inveiled 
with  our  authority,  and  allowed  to  maiiage 
our  treasure  and  other  concerns  (Geo.  xlL 
42),  and  hence  it  came  to  be  a  toksa  of 
love  (Luke,  xv.  22) ;  and  was  nssd  io 
matrimony,  not  onl  v  among  the  Jews  and 
Grentiles,  but  the  Cnristians  also;  whOfia 
Clemens  Alexandrinns's  time,  gave  their 
spouse  a  ring,  to  declare  her  worthy  of  the 

fovemment  of  the  family,  and  thosithalli 
een  used  ever  since.— I)tam  Cmnber, 

The  ring  is,  by  positive  institatioa,  "a 
token  and  pledge  of  the  coTenaat  nade'' 
by  the  parties  contracting  marriage ;  asd, 
as  it  is  a  permanent  monnment  n  As 
vows  and  promises  then  reciprocally  made, 
so  it  ought  to  be  a  perpetnal  monitor, 
that  these  vows  be  relisionsly  observed, 
and  these  promises  faithfully  perfomsd^— 
SkeoKerd, 

KING,  in  invtHitwres,  A  ring  was  an- 
ciently given  to  bishops  on  their  coois- 
cration,  with  these  words,  ''  Aocipe  annii- 
lum  discretionis  et  honoris,  fidei  sigDom; 
ut  qucB  signanda,  signes;  et  quas  aperienda 
sunt,  aperias;  qaao  liganda  sunt,  liges; 
quGs  solvenda  sunt,  solvas.'^  It  was  worn 
on  different  fingers,  most  freaaently  on 
the  middle  finser  of  the  right  nand;  and 
was  a  sign  of  the  bridegroom's  espousal  of 
the  Church  in  her  representative,  the 
bishop. 

Investiture  with  the  ring  and  staff,  which 
signified  a  spiritual  character  and  office, 
was  always  claimed  by  the  Church,  though 
sometimes  unjusdy  usurped  by  temponl 
princes.  [Not  used  in  the  Americaii 
Church.] 

RIT£b.  Religious  observances,  so  csll- 
ed  because  they  are  prescribed  (/ivm)  by 
competent  authority. 

It  is  very  visible,  that  in  the  gospels  and 
epistles  there  are  but  few  rules  laid  down 
as  to  ritual  matters.  In  the  episdes  thoe 
are  some  general  rules  given,  that  most 
take  in  a  ^at  many  cases ;  such  as,  **  Let 
all  things  be  done  to  edification,  to  order. 
and  to  peace"  (Rom,  ziv.  19:1  Cor.  xiv! 
40) :  and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  many  rules  are  given  in  such  gene- 
ral words,  as,  ^*  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
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man,"  that,  in  order  to  the  guiding  of  par- 
ticiilar  cases  by  them,  many  distinctions 
and  specialities  were  to  be  interposed,  to 
making  them  practicable  and  useful.  In 
matters  that  are  merely  ritual,  the  state 
of  mankind  in  different  climates  and  aces 
is  apt  to  vary;  and  the  same  things,  that 
in  one  scene  of  human  nature  may  look 
gOLve,  and  seem  fit  for  any  society,  may  in 
moother  age  look  light,  ana  dissipate  men's 
thoughts.  It  is  also  evident,  that  there  is 
not  a  system  of  rules  given  in  the  New 
Testament  about  all  these ;  and  yet  a  due 
method  in  them  is  necessarv.  to  maintain 
the  order  and  decency  that  become  divine 
things.  This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
{i^pel  '*  liberty,'^  that  it  is  not  '^  a  law  of 
ordmances''  (Gal.  ii.  4;  iv.  9;  v.  1)  :  these 
thin^  bein^  left  to  be  varied  accoroing  to 
the  aiversities  of  mankind. 

The  Jewish  religion  was  delivered  to 
one  nation,  and  the  main  parts  of  it  were 
to  be  performed  in  one  place :  they  were 
also  to  be  limited  in  rituals,  lest  they 
mi^ht  have  taken  some  practices  from 
their  neighbors  round  about  them,  and  so 
by  the  use  of  their  rites  have  rendered 
idolatrous  practices  more  familiar  and  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  And  yet  they  had  many 
rites  among  them  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
the  Old  Testament :  such  was  the  whole 
constitution  of  their  synagogues,  with  all  the 
service  and  ofRcers  tnat  belonged  to  them ; 
they  had  a  baptism  among  them,  besides 
several  rites  added  to  the  paschal  service. 
Our  Saviour  reproved  them  for  none  of 
these :  he  went  to  their  synagogues :  and, 
though  he  reproved  them  for  overvaluing 
their  rites,  for  preferring  them  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  making  these  void  by  their 
traditions,  yet  he  does  not  condemn  them 
for  the  use  of  them.  And,  while  of  the 
greater  precepts  he  says,  '^  these  things  ye 
ought  to  have  done,''  he  adds,  concern- 
ing their  rites  and  lesser  matters,  "  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  (Matt 
xxiii.  23.) 

If  then  such  a  liberty  was  allowed  in  so 
limited  a  religion,  it  seems  higlUy  suitable 
to  the  sublimer  state  of  the  Christian 
liberty,  that  there  should  be  room  left  for 
•uoh  appointments  and  aherations  as  the 
different  state  of  times  and  places  should 
require.  In  such  rules  we  ought  to  ac- 
qmesce.  Nor  can  we  assign  any  other 
bounds  to  our  submission  in  this  case,  than 
those  which  the  gospel  has  limited.  ''  We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man"  (Acts, 
T.  29) ;  and  we  must  in  the  first  place 
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"render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
and  then  "  give  to  Ca)sar  the  things  that 
are  Cssar's."  (Matt.  xxii.  21.)  So  that 
if  either  the  Church  or  State  have  power 
to  make  rules  and  laws  in  such  matters, 
they  must  have  this  extent  given  them — 
that,  till  they  break  in  upon  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  gospel,  we  must  be  bound  to 
obey  them.  A  mean  cannot  be  put  here 3 
either  they  have  no  power  at  all,  or  they 
have  a  power  that  must  go  to  everything 
that  is  not  forbid  by  any  law  of*^  God. 
This  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  given 
in  this  matter. — Bp.  Burnet. 

RITUAL.  A  book  or  manual  in  which 
is  ■  given  the  order  and  forms  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and, 
in  general,  all  matters  connected  with  ex- 
ternal order,  in  the  performance  of  sacred 
offices. 

Palmer  says,  the  English  ritual  resem- 
bles that  of  tne  Eastern  Church  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  combining  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  in  one  volume.  The  eucholo- 
gium,  or  ritual  of  the  Greeks,  now  com- 
prises the  offices  for  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  the  liturgy  or  eucharist,  baptism, 
litany,  orders,  &c.  The  Westem  Churches 
have  more  commonly  divided  these  offices 
into  at  least  four  parts,  entitled,  the  brevi- 
ary, the  missal  or  liturj^ical  book,  the  rituals, 
and  the  pontifical.  Ihe  ritual  and  ponti- 
fical correspond  to  that  part  of  the  Enslish 
ritual  which  begins  with  the  office  of  bap- 
tism. The  ritual,  termed  in  the  English 
churches  of  Salisbury  and  York,  and  else- 
where, manual,  comprised  all  those  occa- 
sional offices  of  the  Church  which  a  pres- 
byter could  administer.  The  pontifical 
contained  those  only  which  a  bishop  could 
perform. 

The  euchologium,  or  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Church,  illustrated  with  notes  by  Goar.  is 
well  known  and  easily  accessible,  and  fur- 
nishes abundant  information  with  resard 
to  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  East.  The  baptismal  and  some  other 
occasional  offices  of  the  Jacobites  or  Mo- 
nopbysites  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Armenia,  and  of  the  Nestorians,  have  been 

Eublished  by  Assemani  in  his  '*  Codex 
iturgicus."  Many  of  the  Oriental  offices 
for  ordination,  as  well  as  all  the  Westem, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  treatise  oJ; 
Morinus,  ^'  De  Ordinationibus."  The  most 
valuable  collection  of  records  relative  to 
the  occasional .  offices  of  the  Westem 
Churches  has  been  published  by  Martens, 
in  his  work,  "  De  antiquis  Eoclesiso  Riti- 
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bas."  This  author,  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, transcribed  and  edited  a  multitude 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  collected  what- 
ever had  previously  been  published.  So 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  ritual 
knowledge  which  he  has  not  greatly  eluci- 
dated. 

ROCHET.  A  linen  garment  worn  b^' 
bishops  under  the  chimere.  It  was  their 
ordinary  garment  in  public  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  word  rochet,  however, 
is  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  chief  difference 
between  this  garment  and  the  surplice  was, 
that  its  sleeves  were  narrower  than  those 
of  the  latter ;  for  we  do  not  perceive  in 
any  of  the  ancient  pictures  of  English 
bishops  those  very  wide  and  full  Uwn 
sleeves  which  are  now  used. 

Palmer  says,  the  rochette  is  spoken  of 
in  the  old  *^Ordo  Romanus.''  under  the 
title  of  linea  ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  very 
anciently  used  by  bishops  in  the  Western 
Church.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
their  ordinary  garment  in  public. 

Dr.  Hody  says,  that,  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  our  bishops  wore  a  scarlet 
garment  under  the  rochette ;  and  that,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  they  wore  a  scarlet 
chimere,  like  the  doctors'  aress  at  Oxford, 
over  the  rochette ;  which,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  changed  for  the 
black  satin  chimere  used  at  present. — His- 
tory of  Convocations,  p.  141. 

The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  gar- 
ment used  by  bishops  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  called  mantelletum;  which  was 
a  sort  of  cope,  with  apertures  for  the 
arms  to  pass  through.  (See  Du  Gangers 
Glossary.) 

ROGATION  DAYS.  (So  called  from 
rogare^  "to  beseech.")  They  are  three 
days  immediately  before  the  festival  of 
Ascension.  These  litanic  or  Rogation  days 
were  first  instituted  by  Mamertus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  in  the  fifth  century.  Mamertus 
was  not  the  originator  of  litanical  suppli- 
cations, but  was  the  first  institutor  oi  the 
Rogation  fast,  and  the  first  who  applied  the 
use  of  litanies  on  these  days  accompanied 
with  public  processions,  continued  till  the 
era.  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  con- 
tinue the  observance  of  these  days  as  pri- 
vate fasts.  There  is  no  ofi^ice,  or  order  of 
prayer,  or  even  single  collect  appointed 
for  the  Rogation  days  in  the  Prayer  Book; 
but  among  the  homilies  there  is  one  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  these  days. 


The  requisitiona  of  the  Church  are  "absti- 
nence'' and  "  extraordinaiy  acts  and  ex- 
ercises of  devotion.^' 

ROMANISM.  (See  Pope  and  Papery, 
Church  of  Rome,  Council  if  TmA.)  Ro- 
manism consists  of  the  addition  ofcertain 
anti-scriptural  propositions  to  the  trtidei 
of  the  ancient  Catoolio  faith. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  other 
articles  referred  to,  we  niay  state  the  teoets 
of  Romanism  in  the  words  of  Mor;^,  in 
his  interesting  work  on  the  "Verities  of 
the  Church." 

1.  The  spiritusJ,  and,  by  the  Uhramoih 
tane  party,  the  temporal,  aatociacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

2.  The  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  prieit- 
hood. 

3.  Solita.ry  priestly  commaoion,  or  jxi- 
vate  mass. 

4.  The  denial  of  the  chalice,  or  the  cop 
of  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  to  the  laity. 

5.  Compulsory  auricular  confessioii. 

6.  Mariolatry,  or  the  adoration  oi  tiw 
Blessed  Virgin. 

7.  Ha^olatry,  or  the  adoration  of  cano- 
nised saints. 

8.  Transubstantiation. 

9.  The  invention  of  purgatory. 

10.  The  doctrine  of  sapererogatoiy 
merits. 

11.  Limitation  of  the  Catholic  Chorch 
of  Christ  lo  one  episcopate. 

12.  The  image  and  relic  sy.stem. 

13.  The  doctrines  of  papal  pardons,  io- 
dulgences,  and  dispensations. 

14.  The  interpolation  of  the  Apocrypha 
into  the  rule  of  faith. 

15.  Interdiction  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  except  by  special  permission. 

(For  the  form  of  reconciling  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  the  Catholic  Church  of  England, 
see  Abjuration.) 

ROOD  LOFT.  A  gallery  running  alcmg 
the  top  of  the  rood  screen,  which  in  parish 
churches  usually  crossed  the  chancel  aich, 
on  which  the  rood,  or  the  figure  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  on  the  cross,  was  placed, 
and  on  either  side  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  John .  In  large  cross  churches,  the  rood- 
loft  with  its  screen  was  usually  of  stone, 
and  sometimes  contained  a  cnapel  and 
altar  within  it.  These  more  substantial 
rood-lofts  have  been  almost  universally 
converted  into  omn-lofts. 

ROOD  SCREEN.  A  screen  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  nave,  on  which  was 
formerly  the  rood  loft. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
is  a  pretended  instrument  or  help  to  piety. 


ROSECRUCIANS. 


RUBRICS. 
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being  a  chaplet,  consisting  of  five,  or  fifteen, 
decades  or  tens  of  beads,  to  direct  the  re- 
citing so  many  Ave  Marias  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Before  a  person  repeats  his  rosary,  he 
most  cross  J^imself  with  it :  then  he  must 
repeat  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  say  a  Pater 
and  three  AveSj  on  account  of  the  three 
relations  which  the  Virgin  bears  to  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries to  devotion,  he  pa«*ses  on  to  his 
decades,  and  must  observe  to  let  himself 
into  the  mysteries  of  each  ten  by  a  prajrer, 
which  he  will  find  in  the  books  treating 
of  the  devotion  of  the  rosary. 

Some  attribute  the  institution  of  the 
rosary  to  Dominic :  but  it  was  in  use  in 
the  year  1100;  and,  therefore,  Dominic 
could  only  make  it  more  celebrated. 
Others  ascribe  it  to  Paulus  Libycus,  others 
to  St.  Benedict,  others  to  Venerable  Bede, 
and  others  to  I^eter  the  Hermit. 

ROSECRUCIANS.  A  sect  of  philo- 
sophers in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  combined  much  re- 
ligious error  and  mysticism  with  their 
philosophical  notions  of  transmutations, 
and  of  the  chemical  constitutions  of  things. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  roSj  "  dew," 
which  they  held  to  be  the  most  powerful 
solvent  of  gold;  and  crux,  the  "cross," 
which  in  the  chemical  style  signifies  light, 
because  the  figure  of  the  cross  exhibits  at 
the  same  time  the  three  letters  in  the  word 
hue.  Now  light,  according  to  this  sect, 
and  in  their  absurd  jargon,  is  the  men- 
etruum  of  the  red  dragon,  t.  e,  the  sub- 
stance out  of  which  gold  is  produced. 
The  Rosecrucians  then  were  alchemists, 
who  sought  for  the  philosopher's  stone  by 
the  intervention  of  dew  and  of  light. 
These  absurdities  were  associated  with 
others  in  their  system  which  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  collect ;  but  the  ruling  principle 
of  their  society  seems  to  have  been  the 
imposing  mystery  in  which  they  wrapped 
up  everything  which  they  knew,  or  pre- 
tended to  know,  as  if  the  secrets  of  nature 
were  made  known  to  them,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  kept  secret  from  all 
others.  Of  their  leaders  and  religious 
fancies  Mosheim  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

At  the  head  of  the  fanatics  were  Robert 
Fludd,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  man 
of  surprising  genius;  Jacob  Behmen,  a 
shoemaker,  who  lived  at  Goslitz;  and 
Michael  Mayer. 

These  leaders  of  the  sect  were  followed 
by  John  Baptist  Helmont,  and  his  son 


Francis  Christian  Knorrius  de  Rosenroth, 
Kuhlman,  Nollius,  Sperber,  and  many 
others  of  various  fame.  A  uniformity  of 
opinion,  and  spirit  of  concord,  seemed 
scarcely  possible  in  such  a  society  as  this; 
for  as  a  great  part  of  its  doctrine  is  derived 
from  certain  internal  feelings  and  fiights 
of  imagination,  which  can  neither  be  com- 
prehended nor  defined;  and  is  supported 
by  testimonies  of  the  e.vternal  senses, 
whose  reports  are  illusory  and  changeable, 
so  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  more 
eminent  writers  of  this  sect,  there  are 
scarcely  any  two  who  adopt  the  same 
tenets  and  sentiments.  There  are,  never- 
theless, some  common  principles  that  are 
generally  embraced,  and  which  serve  as  a 
centre  of  union  to  the  society.  They  main- 
tain, that  the  dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the 
power  of  fire,  is  the  only  way  through 
which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wisdom,  and 
come  to  discern  the  first  principle  of  things. 
They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy 
and  harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  believe 
that  the  Deity  governs  the  kingdom  of 
grace  by  the  same  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  they  employ  chemical  denomina- 
tions to  express  the  truths  of  religion. 
They  all  hold  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine 
energy,  or  soul,  difiused  through  the  frame 
of  the  universe,  which  some  call  Archceus, 
others  Universal  Spirit,  and  which  others 
mention  under  difierent  appellations.  They 
all  talk  in  the  most  obscure  and  supersti- 
tious manner  of  what  they  call  the  signa- 
tures of  things,  of  the  power  of  the  stars 
over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  par- 
ticular influence  over  the  human  race,  of 
the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  the  various 
species  and  classes  of  the  demons.  In 
fine,  they  all  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
most  crude,  incomprehensible  notions  and 
ideas,  in  the  most  obscure,  quaint^and  un- 
usual expressions. 

RUBRICS.  Rules  and  orders  directing 
how.  when,  and  where  all  things  in  divine 
service  are  to  be  performed,  which  were 
formerly  printed  in  a  red  character  (as 
now  generally  in  an  italic),  and  therefore 
called  Rubrics,  from  the  Latin  rubrica  {pro- 
ruberica,  ti  rubre,  subaud.  terra ^  red  earth : 
thence  any  red  color).  All  the  clergy  of 
England  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
observe  the  rubrics. 

The  rubric,  to  which  we  here  bind  our- 
selves by  express  consent  and  promise,  is 
upon  a  difierent  footing  from  all  other 
ecclesiastical  laws.    For  without  considei- 
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ini;  it  as  statute,  and,  as  such,  only  upon 
the  level  with  several  other  subsequent 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  our  occa- 
sional ministrations,  we  are  under  this 
peculiar  circumstance  of  obligation  to  ob- 
serve it,  that  we  have,  by  our  subscrip- 
tions at  both  ordinations,  by  one  of  our 
vows  at  the  altar  for  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, by  our  subscriptions  and  declarations 
of  conformity  before  our  ordinary,  and 
repetition  of  them  in  the  church  i)efore 
our  congregations,  and  likewise  by  our 
declarations  of  assent  and  consent,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  I  say. 
we  have  in  all  these  several  ways  tied 
ourselves  down  to  a  regular,  constant, 
conscientious  performance  of  all  and  every- 
thing prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  seeing 
it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  our  Church  to 
lay  us  under  these  engagements,  in  order 
to  preserve  exact  uniformity  in  the  public 
worship  and  all  the  liturgic  offices ;  nay, 
since  it  hath  been  judged  proper  to  carry 
us  through  a  train  of  these  stipulations 
before  we  can  get  possession  of  any  bene- 
fice ;  and  to  make  us  renew  them  again 
and  again,  as  often  as  we  change  our  pre- 
ferment, or  obtain  any  new  promotion; 
and  seeing  that  we  have  entered,  as  we 
have  professed,  bx  animo  into  this  cove- 
nant with  the  Church,  and  have  deliberately 
renewed  it  as  often  as  there  hatlL  been 
occasion ;  how  frivolous  is  it  for  any  of 
us  to  say,  that  the  connivance,  or  the 
presumed  consent  of  our  ordinary,  or 
the  private  conveniency  of  ourselves  or 
families,  or  the  obliging  of  any  of  our 
pari:»hioners,  or  the  apparent  inexpediency 
of  adhering  to  the  letter  in  some  few  cases, 
will  dissolve  this  our  obligation  to  con- 
formity? Surely  we  must  know,  that 
these  and  the  like  allegations  are  quite 
out  of  the  case;  that,  however  our  Church 
governors  may  dispense  with  our  breaches 
of  the  rubric,  however  our  people  may 
acquiesce  in  tnem  or  appro vo  of  tnem;  yet 
the  question  is,  how  far  we  are  at  liberty 
to  dispense  with  ourselves  on  account  of 
the  forementioned  engagements,  to  which 
GuD  and  the  Church  are  made  witnesses 
in  as  solemn  a  manner  as  they  are  to  our 
personal  stipulations  at  connrmation  or 
matrimony;  or  whether  we  have  not  in 
this  case  precluded  ourselves  from  all 
benefit  of  such  exemption  or  dispensation, 
as  might  perhaps  be  reasonably  alleged  in 
several  other  merely  statutable  or  canonical 
matters? 


This  indeed  we  mast  always  take  akng 
with  us.  that  our  obligatioiia  to  obaene 
the  rubric,  how  indispensable  soever,  in 
subject  to  this  proviso ;  namely,  that  the 
rule  prescribed  be  a  tbin^  prscticabfe; 
whicn  perhaps  cannot  be  said  of  aUralsici 
in  all  churcnes,  or  in  all  places  of  ^ 
kingdom ;  nay,  that  it  be  a  thing  whi^ 
falls  witmn  the  ministers  power,  so  thM 
he  be  not  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  acti% 
or  restrained  in  it  by  the  preTions  ads  a 
other  people,  whereby  that  which  wooU 
be  practicable  in  itself  is  rendered  not 
practicable  by  him.  I  will  not  positiTclT 
say,  that  no  other  proviso  is  to  be  allowed 
of  or  admitted;  because  this  canoot  be 
determined  abeolotelyy  or  otherwise  thii 
by  a  particular  consideration  of  eadi  role 
or  injunction  under  several  diflferent  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  may  affirm  in  gene* 
ral,  that  we  are  under  higher  obiigatiom  to 
observe  the  rubric  than  any  other  eccle- 
siastical law  whatsoever;  thaty  ezoepdog 
a  very  few  cases,  or  under  some  necesEiiT 
limitations  and  reservations,  we  aieboond 
to  adhere  to  it  literally,  punctually,  aod 
perpetually;  and  that,  whosoever  amonf 
the  clergy  either  adds  to  it,  or  dimioiehei 
from  it,  or  useth  any  other  rule  instead  of 
it,  as  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  so  &r  i 
nonconformist,  so  it  behoves  him  to  con- 
sider with  himself,  whether,  in  point  of 
conscience,  he  be  not  a  breaker  of  hii 
word  and  trust,  and  an  eluder  of  his 
engagements  to  the  Church. — Jrtkdaum 
Sharpe. 

RURAL  DEANS.  The  office  of  raial 
dean  is  an  ancient  office  of  the  ChurclL 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  one  of  whose 
laws  mention  is  made  of  the  dean  of  the 
bishop. 

The  proper  authority  and  jurisdictioa 
of  rural  deans,  perhaps,  may  be  best  un- 
derstood from  the  oath  of  office  which  in 
some  dioceses  was  anciently  administered 
to  them;  which  was  this:  ''I,  A.  B»  do 
swear  diligently  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  office  of  dean  rural  within  the  deanery 
of  D.  First,  1  will  diligently  and  iaith- 
fully  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  all 
such  processes  as  shall  be  directed  onto 
me  from  my  Lord  Bishop  of  B.,  or  hie 
officers  or  ministers  by  his  authority. 
Item,  I  will  give  diligent  attendance,  by 
myself  or  my  deputy,  at  every  consistory 
court,  to  be  hold  en  bv  the  said  reverend 
father  in  God,  or  his  chancellor,  as  well  to 
return  such  processes  as  shall  be  by  me 
or  my  deputy  executed ;  as  also  to  receive 
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others,  then  unto  me  to  be  directed. 
Item,  I  will  from  time  to  time,  during  my 
said  ofRce,  diligently  inquire,  and  true 
information  give  unto  the  said  reverend 
father  in  God,  or  his  chancellor^  of  all  the 
name?  of  ail  such  persons  withm  the  said 
deanery  of  D.  as  shall  be  openly  and  pub- 
licly noted  and  defamed,  or  vehemently 
mispected  of  an^  such  crime  or  offence, 
as  18  to  be  punished  or  reformed  by  the 
authority  of  the  said  court  Item,  I  will 
diligently  inquire,  and  true  information 
give,  of  all  such  persons  and  their  names, 
as  do  administer  any  dead  man's  goods, 
before  they  have  proved  the  will  of  the 
testator,  or  taken  letters  of  administration 
of  the  deceased  intestates.  Item.  I  will 
be  obedient  to  the  right  reverend  father 
in  God  J.,  bishop  of  B.,  and  his  chancellor, 
in  all  honest  and  lawful  commands; 
neither  will  I  attempt,  do,  or  procure  to  be 
done  or  attempted,  anything  that  shall  be 
prejudicial  to  nis  jurisdiction,  but  will  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  same  to  the  utter- 
most of  my  power." — God.  Append. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that,  besides 
their  duty  concerning  the  execution  of 
the  bishop's  processes,  their  office  was  to 
inspect  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy 
ana  people  within  their  district,  and  to  re- 
port the  same  to  the  bishop ;  to  which  end, 
that  they  might  have  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  respective 
deaneries,  they  had  a  power  to  convene 
rnral  chapters. — Gibson. 

SABAOTH.  A  Hebrew  word,  signify- 
ing hosts  or  armies.  Jehovah  Sabaoth 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

SABBATARIANS,  are  so  called  from 
their  keeping  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath ;  whilst  Christians  in  ge- 
neral keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or 
Sunday,  m  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
having  risen  that  day  from  the  dead.  On 
the  Continent  they  are  generally,  but  im- 
properly, called  Israelites.  It  is  uncertain 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance; 
bat  we  learn  from  Fuller  that  tnere  were 
Sabbatarians  in  1633. 

They  object  to  the  reasons  which  are 

fenerally  alleged  for  keeping  the  first 
ay;  and  they  insist  that  the  change  of 
the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
it  was  effected  by  the  Emperor  Uonstan- 
tine,  on  his  conversion  to  Cnristianity.  A 
summary  of  their  principles,  as  to  this 
article  of  the  Sabbath,  hy  which  they 


stand  distinguished,  is  contained  in  the 
three  following  propositions: — 1.  That 
God  has  required  the  observance  of  the 
seventh,  or  lasi  day  of  every  week,  to  bo 
observed  by  mankind  universally  for  the 
weekly  Sabbaih.  2.  That  this  command 
of  God  is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  And  3.  That  this 
sacred  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  Sabbath, 
is  not  changed  by  Divine  autnorily,  from 
the  seventh  and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  or,  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  re- 
quires the  observance  of  any  other  day  of 
ine  week  for  the  weekly  Sabbaih,  but  the 
seventh  day  only,  which  is  still  kept  by 
the  Jews,  to  whom  the  law  on  this  subject 
was  given.  These  are  much  more  con- 
sistent in  their  rejection  of  all  the  sub- 
sidiary helps  of  antiquity  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  than  those  Protestants  who 
observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  with 
Judaical  strictness. 

SABBATH,  REST.  Sabbath  day,  the 
day  of  rest.  The  Sabbath  day,  strictly 
speaking,  is  Saturday,  the  observance  of 
which  is  not  considered  obligatory  by 
Christians.  But  the  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  feast  by  the  Church  universal. 
(See  Lord's  Day.) 

SABELLIANS,  were  so  called  from 
Sabellius,  a  presbyter,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  bishop  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect. 

Sabellius  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  and  his  doctrine  seems 
to  have  had  many  followers  for  a  short 
time.  Its  growth,  however,  was  soon 
checked  by  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced 
upon  its  author  by  Pope  Dionysius  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  263. 

Sabellius  taught  that  there  was  but  one 
person  in  the  Godhead:  and,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  doctrine,  ne  made  use  of 
this  comparison :  as  a  man,  though  com- 
posed of  body  and  soul,  is  but  one  person, 
so  God,  though  he  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  is  but  one  person.  Hence, 
the  Sabellians  reduced  the  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity  to  three  characters  or  re- 
lations, and  maintained  that  the  Word 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  ema- 
nations, or  functions  of  the  Deity ;  that  he 
who  is  in  heaven  is  the  Father  of  all 
things;  that  he  descended  into  ihe  Virgin, 
became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a 
son;  and  that,  having  accomplished  the 
mystery  of  our  redemption,  he  difiused 
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himself  upon  the  apostles  in  tongues  of 
fire,  and  was  then  denominated  the  Holt 
Ghost. 

Between  the  system  of  Sabellianisra  and 
what  is  termed  the  indwelling  scheme, 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  resem- 
blance, if  it  be  not  precisely  the  same,  dif- 
ferently explaiued.  The  indwelling  scheme 
is  chiefly  founded  on  a  false  and  unautho- 
rized sense  of  that  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, where  the  apostle,  speaking  of 
Christ,  says,  ^^  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Dr. 
Watts,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  intro- 
duced the  Sabellian  heresy,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  in  its  defence.  His  senti- 
ments on  the  Trinitv  appear  to  have  been 
that  "  the  Godhead,  the  Deity,  itself,  per- 
sonally distinguished  as  the  Father,  was 
unitea  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  union  or  indwelling  of 
the  Godhead,  he  became  properly  God." 
Mr.  Palmer  observes  that  Dr.  Watts  con- 
ceived this  union  to  have  subsisted  before 
the  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  existed  with 
the  Father  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  ;  on  which  ground  he  maintains 
the  real  descent  of  Chrlst  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  the  whole  scene  of  his  humilia- 
tion, which  he  thought  incompatible  with 
the  common  opinion  concerning  him.  Dr. 
Doddridge  is  supposed  to  have  entertained 
the  same  sentiments. 

SACRAMENT,  {^ee  Seven  Sacraments.) 
In  classical  writers,  observes  Bishop 
Kaye,  in  his  learned  treatise  on  Tertul- 
lian,  the  word  sacramenlum  means  an  oath 
or  promise  ratified  by  a  sacred  or  re- 
ligious ceremony:  thus,  the  oath  taken 
by  the  military  was  called  sacramentum. 
In  strict  conformity  with  this,  its  original 
signification,  it  is  used  to  express  the  pro- 
mise made  by  Christians  in  baptism.  From 
the  oath  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
ceremony  by  which  it  was  ratified.  Thus 
sacramentum  came  to  signify  any  religious 
ordinance,  and  in  general  to  stand  for  that 
which  in  Greek  is  expressed  by  the  word 
itvoTfipiow  (mysteryj,  any  emblematical  ac- 
tion of  a  sacred  import,  any  external  rite 
having  an  internal  or  secret  meaning.  If 
the  word  is  understood  in  this  extended 
sense,  the  Romanists  are  clearly  wrong  in 
confining  the  title  to  only  seven  rites  or 
ordinances.  The  first  who  did  this  was 
probably  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Sen- 
tences. Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of 
seven  sacraments  was  first  decreed  by 
Eugenius,  in  the  fifteenth  century^  that  the 


first  provincial  council  which  coofinned 
the  decree  was  one  convened  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  first  coondL 
even  pretending  to  be  general,  thatadopM 
it  witQ  an  anathema  was  the  Couitcil  d 
Trent. 

This  is,  in  fact,  oar  dilute  on  this  point 
with  Rome.  If  the  Romanists  take  ttie 
word  sacrament  in  its  enlarged  sense,  theo 
they  ou|;ht  not  to  confine  it,  as  they  do,  to 
seven  ntes;  if  they  take  it  in  its  stiict 
sense,  then  they  ought  to  confine  it  to 
two,  baptism  and  the  sapper  of  the  Loto. 
Taking  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  tbs 
Church  of  England  directs  the  clergy  to 
speak  to  the  people  of  matrimony  as  i 
sacrament.  *'By  the  like'holy  promise  tk 
sacrament  of  matrimony  knitteth  man  tod 
wife  in  perpetual  love,"  &c.  Homih  m 
Swearing,  part  i.  The  Church  of  Engbud 
in  this  sense  acknowledges  other  rites  to 
be  sacraments  besides  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  for  example  :  <'  Though  the  or- 
dering of  ministers  hath  this  visible  siga 
or  promise,  yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of 
remission  of  sin,  as  all  oiher  m»cnmetiM 
besides  the  above  named  do.  Therefon 
neither  it,  nor  any  other  sacraments  else^ 
be  such  sacraments  as  baptism  and  thecom- 
munion  are.-' — On  Common  Prayer  and  tkt 
Sacramentt,  part  i.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant distinction :  '^  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood," says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  '^it 
is  none  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  there  are  two  sacramenl* 
only,  but  that  of  those  rituals  comroaoded 
in  Scripture,  which  ecclesiastical  use  calU 
sacraments,  by  a  word  of  art,  two  only  art 
generally  necessary  to  salvationJ' — Tayhr^s 
Dissuanvey  p.  240.  In  like  manner  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  says,  ^*  As  tHe  word  sacra- 
ment is  not  a  scripture  one,  and  hath  at 
different  times  been  differently  understood, 
our  catechism  does  not  require  it  to  be 
said  absolutely  that  the  sacraments  are  tvo 
only  but  two  only  necessary  to  salvation; 
leaving  persons  at  liberty  to  comprehend 
more  things  under  the  name  if  they  please, 
provided  they  insist  not  on  the  necessity 
of  them,  and  of  dignifying  them  with  this 
title." — Secker^s  Inures,  xxxv.  Of  Bap- 
tism. It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  answer  in  the  catechism 
to  the  question,  ^'How  many  sacraments 
has  Christ  ordained  in  his  Church?-'  the 
answer  being  not  simply  ttco,  but  ^'  two  only 
as  generally  necessary  to  salvation.*' 

We  have  said  that  the  distinction  is 
important,  for  it  enables  us  to  take  high 
ground    on    this  doctrine.    It  is  not  by 
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depressing  the  other  ordinances  of  the 
Church  which  Cranmer  and  Taylor  call 
•acramentaU,  but  by  placing  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  in  their  proper  place  and 
dignity^  that  we  best  defend  the  English 
Cnurcn  on  this  point.  If,  with  the  latitadi- 
narians,  we  depress  the  proper  sacraments 
and  make  baptism  a  mere  ceremony,  and 
the  eucharist  only  a  more  solemn  form  of 
•elf-dedication  or  worship,  our  controversy 
becomes  a  childish  dispute  about  words. 
Not  so  if  we  distinguish,  with  the  Church 
of  England,  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
from  all  other  ordinances,  because  they 
are,  what  the  others  are  not,  necessary  for 
salvation  to  all  men,  whenever  they  can  be 
bad.  Other  ordinances  may  confer  grace, 
bat  baptism  and  the  eucharist  alone  unite 
with  Christ  himself.  '^By  baptism  we 
receive  Christ  Jksus,  and  from  him  the 
saving  grace  which  is  proper  to  baptism  ; 
by  the  eucharist  we  receive  him  also  im- 
parting therein  himself,  and  that  grace 
which  the  eucharist  properly  bestows." 
Again ;  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are  what 
none  of  the  other  ordinances  are,  federal 
rites,  the  one  for  initiating,  the  other  for 
renewing  the  covenant  of  grace,  instituted 
for  a  reciprocal  communion  between  God 
and  man,  of  blessings  on  the  one  part  and 
duty  on  the  other ;  they  are  not  merely  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  they  are  actually  a 
part  of  our  moral  and  Christian  holiness. 
piet^r.  and  perfection :  **  as  much  a  part 
of  virtue,"  says  Dr.  Waterland,  ''as  the 
performance  of  any  moral  duty  is,  as 
much  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,"  &c. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen, 

1.  That,  in  the  large  acceptation  of  the 
word  sacrament,  there  are  many  more  sa- 
craments than  seven. 

2.  That,  in  the  strict  definition  of  the 
word,  there  are  only  two,  baptism  and  the 
eucharist. 

But  we  may  sum  up  the  whole  in  the 
words  which  the  Church  of  England  uses 
in  one  of  the  homilies :  ''  You  shall  hear 
how  many  sacraments  there  be,  that  were 
instituted  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  are 
to  be  continued,  Und  received  of  every 
Christian  in  due  time  and  order,  and  for 
such  purpose  as  our  Saviour  Christ  willed 
them  to  be  received.  And  as  for  the  num- 
ber of  them,  if  they  should  be  considered 
according  to  the  exact  signification  of  a 
sacrament,  namely,  for  visible  signs,  ex- 
pressly commanded  in  the  New  Testament, 
whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of  forgiveness 
of  our  sinSj  and  of  our  holiness  and  joining 


in  Christ,  there  be  but  two,  namely, 
baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord.  For, 
although  absolution  hiiih  the  promise  of  for* 
giveness  of  sin,  yet  by  the  express  word  of 
tne  New  Testament  it  hath  not  this  pro- 
mise annexed  and  tied  to  the  visible  sign, 
which  is  imposition  of  hands.  For  this 
visible  sign  (I  mean  laying  on  of  hands) 
is  not  expressly  commanded  in  the  New 
Testament  to  be  used  in  absolution,  as  the 
visible  sign  iii  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  are ;  and  therefore  absolution  is  no 
such  sacrament  as  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion are.  And  though  the  ordering  of 
ministers  hath  this  visible  sign  and  promise, 
yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of  remission  of 
sin  as  all  other  sacraments  besides  the  two 
above-named  do.  Therefore  neither  it, 
nor  any  other  sacrament  else,  be  such  sa- 
craments as  baptism  and  the  communion 
are.  But  in  general  aceeptationy  the  name 
of  sacrament  maybe  atlrtouied  to  anything 
wherdy  an  holy  thing  is  signaled.  In  which 
understanding  of  tne  word,  the  ancient 
writers  have  given  this  name,  not  only  to 
the  other  five,  commonly  of  late  years 
taken  and  used  for  supplying  the  number 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  but  also  to  divers 
and  sundry  other  ceremonies,  as  to  oil, 
washing  of  feet,  and  such  like,  not  mean- 
ing thereby  to  repute  them  as  sacraments, 
in  the  same  signification  that  the  two  fore- 
named  sacraments  are.  And  therefore  St. 
Augustine,  weighing  the  true  signification 
and  exact  meaninc  of  the  wora,  writing 
to  Januarius,  and  also  in  the  third  book  of 
Christian  doctrine,  afiirmeth,  that  the  sa- 
craments of  the  Christians,  as  they  are 
most  excellent  in  signification,  so  are  they 
most  few  in  number,  and  in  both  places 
maketh  mention  expressly  of  two,  tne  ssf 
crament  of  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord.  And  although  there  are  retained  by 
order  of  the  Church  of  England,  besides 
these  two,  certain  other  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies about  the  institution  of  ministers  in 
the  Church,  matrimony,  confirmation  of 
children,  by  examining  them  of  their 
knowledfge  in  the  articles  of  the  faith,  and 
joining  thereto  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
for  them,  and  likewise  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick ;  yet  no  roan  ought  to  take 
these  for  sacraments  in  such  signification 
and  meaning  as  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  are." — Homily  of 
Common  Prayer  ana  .Sacraments. 

A  sacrament  is  defined  in  the  catechism, 
in  the  strict  sense,  as  an  outward  and  vi- 
sible sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself 
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as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same, 
and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

1 .  Tnere  must  be  an  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign,  the  solemn  application  of  some 
bodily  and  setasible  thing  or  action  to  a 
meaning  and  purpose  which  in  its  own 
nature  it  hath  not.  In  common  life,  we 
have  many  other  signs  to  express  our 
meanings,  on  occasions  of  great  conse- 
(uience,  besides  words.  And  no  wonder 
tnen  if,  in  religion,  we  have  some  of  the 
same  kind. 

2.  In  a  sacrament,  the  outward  and 
vipible  sign  must  denote  "  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us;"  that  is, 
some  favor  freely  bestowed  on  us  from 
heaven,  by  which  our  inward  and  spiritual 
condition,  the  state  of  our  souls,  is  made 
better.  Most  of  the  significative  actions 
that  we  use  in  religion  express  only  our 
duty  to  Gou.  Thus,  kneeling  in  prayer  is 
used  to  show  our  reverence  towards  him 
to  whom  we  pray.  And  signing  a  child 
wilh  the  cross,  after  it  is  baptized,  declares 
our  obligation  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  But  a  sacrament,  besides 
expressing  on  our  part  duty  to  God.  ex- 
presses on  his  part  some  grace  or  favor 
towards  us. 

3.  in  order  to  entitle  anything  to  the 
name  of  sacrament,  a  further  requisite  is, 
that  it  be  ''  ordained  by  Christ  himself." 
We  may  indeed  use,  on  the  foot  of  human 
authority  alone,  actions  that  set  forth  either 
our  sense  of  any  duty,  or  our  belief  in 
GoD^s  grace.  For  it  is  certainly  as  lawful 
to  express  a  good  meaning  by  any  other 
proper  sign  as  by  words.  But  then,  such 
marks  as  these,  which  we  commonly  call 
ceremonies,  as  they  are  taken  up  at  plea- 
sure, may  be  laid  aside  again  at  pleasure ; 
and  ought  to  be  laid  aside  whenever  they 
grow  too  numerous,  or  abuses  are  made  of 
them  which  cannot  easily  be  reformed ;  and 
this  hath  frequently  been  the  case.  But 
sacraments  are  of  perpetual  obligation, 
for  they  stand  on  the  authority  of  Christ, 
who  hath  certainly  appointed  nothing  to 
be  for  ever  observed  m  his  Church  but 
what  he  saw  would  be  for  ever  useful. 

Nor  doth  every  appointment  of  Christ, 
though  it  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  sacrament,  but  those, 
and  no  other,  which  are,  4.  Not  only  signs 
of  grace,  but  means,  also,  whereby  we 
receive  the  same.  None  but  our  blessed 
Lord  could  appoint  such  means;  and 
which  of  his  ordinances  should  be  such, 
and  which  not,  none  but  himself  could  de- 
termine.   From  his  word,  therefore,  we 


are  to  leam  it ;  and  then,  aa  we  hope  to 
attain  the  end,  we  must  uee  the  meau. 
But  when  it  is  said  that  the  sacfameiitsan 
means  of  grace,  we  are  not  to  undentand 
either  that  the  performance  of  the  mere 
outward  action  doth^  by  its  own  Tiitm, 
produce  a  spiritual  effect  in  us,  or  that 
God  hath  annexed  any  auch  effect  to  tbn 
alone ;  but  that  he  will  accompany  the 
action  with  his  blessing',  provided  it  be 
done  as  it  ought,  with  those  qoalificatioM 
which  he  requires.  And  therefore,  qoIsm 
we  fulfil  the  condition,  we  most  not  e^)ect 
the  benefit 

Further,  calling  the  sacraments  means 
of  grace  doth  not  signify  them  to  be  raeaoi 
by  which  we  merit  grace ;  for  nothing  btt 
the  sufierings  of  our  blessed  Saviour  cai 
do  that  for  us ;  but  means  by  which  whet 
he  hath  merited  is  conyeyed  to  as. 

Nor  yet  are  they  the  only  means  of  con- 
veying grace ;  for  reading,  and  bearing, 
and  meditating  upon  the  word  of  God  an 
part  of  the  things  which  he  hath  appoiDied 
tor  this  end ;  and  prayer  is  another  pai^ 
accompanied  with  an  express  proiniss, 
that  if  we  *^  ask,  we  shall  receive.''  (John, 
xvi.  24.)  But  these,  not  being  such  actioDS 
as  figure  out  and  represent  the  benefits 
which  they  derive  to  us,  though  they  are 
means  of  grace,  are  not  signs  of  it,  and 
therefore  do  not  come  under  the  notion  of 
sacraments. 

But  5.  A  sacrament  is  not  only  a  sigD 
or  representation  of  some  heavenly  favor, 
and  a  means  whereby  we  receive  it,  bat 
also  ^'  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof.''  Not 
that  anytning  can  give  us  a  greater  assur- 
ance, in  point  of  reason,  of  any  blessing 
from  God,  than  his  bare  promise  can  do; 
but  that  such  observances,  appointed  in 
token  of  his  promises,  affect  our  imagina- 
tions with  a  stronger  sense  of  them,  and 
make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  there- 
fore more  useful,  impression  on  our  minds. 
For  this  cause,  in  all  nations  of  the  world, 
representations  by  action  have  ever  been 
used,  as  well  as  words,  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions; especially  upon  entering  into  and 
renewing  treaties  and  covenants  with  each 
other.  And  therefore,  in  condescension  to 
a  practice  which,  being  so  universal  among 
men,  appears  to  be  founded  in  the  nature 
of  man,  God  hath  graciously  added  to  hie 
covenant  also  the  solemnity  of  certain  out- 
ward instructive  performances,  by  which 
he  declares  to  us,  that,  as  surely  as  our 
bodies  are  washed  by  water,  and  nourished 
by  bread  broken  and  wine  poiiied  fo^ 
and  received,  so  surely  are  our  souls  pa* 
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rified  from  sin  by  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, and  Btrencthened  in  all  {^oaness 
by  partakinff  of  that  mercy  which  the 
iRTounding  ofthe  body  of  Christ  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  hath  obtained  for  us. 
And  thus  these  religious  actions,  so  far 
ma  they  are  performed  by  Gtod's  minister, 
in  pursuance  of  his  appointment,  are  an 
earnest  or  pledgee  on  his  part,  which  was 
one  ancient  signification  of  the  word  sacra- 
ment; and,  so  far  as  we  join  in  them,  they 
are  an  obligation,  binding  like  an  oath  on 
onr  part,  which  was  the  other  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word. — Abp.  Seeker. 

SACRAMENTALS.  (See  Sacrament.) 
A  name  conveniently  given  to  those  rites 
which  are  of  a  sacramental  character, — 
Buch  as  confirmation  and  matrimony,  but 
are  not  sacraments  in  the  proper  and  strict 
sense,  as  baptism  and  the  noly  eucharist 

SACRAMENTARY.  in  the  Romish 
Church,  a  book  containing  the  collects, 
together  with  the  canon,  t.  e.  that  part  of 
the  communion  office  which  is  invariable, 
whatever  changes  might  occur  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  service. 

SACRIFICE.  (See  Mass,  the  Sacrifice 
cf.)  An  offering  made  to  God.  In  strict- 
ness of  speech,  there  has  been  but  one 
■acrifice  once  oflfered,  and  never  to  be  re- 
peated, the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  our 
T^RD  Jesus  Christ.  He  suffered  death 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  and 
there,'  by  the  one  oblation  of  himself,  once 
~lered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri- 
..M^te.  oblation,  and  sadsfaction,  for  the  sins 
'~it  -T^e  whole  world,  was  once  made,  and 
once  for  all.  TSee  Covenant  t^  Redemption.) 
Bnt,  figuratively  speaking,  all  divine  wor- 
ship was  anciently  called  a  sacrifice — a 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  but 
more  especially  has  this  term  been  applied 
to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Justin 
Martyr,  says  Dr.  Waterland,  is  the  first 
we  meet  with  who  speaks  of  the  eucharist 
under  the  name  of  sacrifice  or  sacrifices. 
Bnt  he  does  it  so  often,  and  so  familiarly, 
that  one  cannot  but  conceive  that  it 
had  been  in  common  use  for  some  time 
before;  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  have 
been  so,  because  oblation  (which  is  near 
akin  to  it)  certainly  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above. 

Irensns,  of  the  same  century,  mentions 
the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  more  than 
once,  either  directly  or  oblianely.  Ter- 
tullian,  not  many  years  later,  does  the  like. 
Cyprian  also  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
eucharist,  understanding  it  in  one  parti- 
cular passage  of  the  lay  oblation.    Tnis  is 


not  the  place  to  examine  critically  what 
the  ancients  meant  by  the  sacrifice  or 
sacrifices  of  the  eucharist.  But,  as  before 
observed  of  oblation,  that,  anciently,  it 
was  understood  sometimes  of  the  lay  of- 
fering, the  same  may  be  observed  now  of 
sacrifice:  and  it  is  plain  from  Cyprian. 
Besides  that  notion  of  sacrifice,  there  was 
another,  and  a  principal  one.  which  was 
conceived  to  go  along  with  tne  eucharis- 
tical  service,  and  that  was  the  notion  of 
spiritual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  many  par- 
ticulars, and  it  was  on  the  account  of  one, 
or  both,  that  the  eucharist  had  the  name 
of  sacrifice  for  the  first  two  centuries. 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  if 
not  sooner,  it  began  to  be  called  a  sacrifice, 
on  account  of  the  grand  sacrifice  repre- 
sented and  commemorated  in  it ;  the  sign, 
as  such,  now  adopting  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified.  In  short,  the  memorial  at 
length  came  to  be  called  a  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  an  oblation :  and  it  had  a  double  claim 
to  be  so  called  ;  partly  as  it  was  in  itself 
a  spiritual  service  or  sacrifice,  and  partly 
as  It  was  a  representation  and  commemo- 
ration of  the  nigh  tremendous  sacrifice  of 
Christ  God-man.  This  last  view  of  it, 
being  of  all  the  most  awful  and  most 
endearing,  came  by  degrees  to  be  the 
most  prevailing  acceptation  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice,  as  held  forth  in  the  eucharist 
But  those  who  styled  the  eucharist  a  sacri- 
fice on  that  account  took  care,  as  often  as 
need  was,  to  explain  it  off  to  a  memorial 
of  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  a  strict  or  proper 
sacrifice,  in  that  precise  view.  Cypnan 
is  the  first  who  plainly  and  directly  styles 
the  eucharist  a  sacrifice  in  the  commemo- 
rative view,  and  as  representing  the  grand 
sacrifice.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
new  in  the  doctrine,  but  there  was  a  new 
application  of  an  old  name,  which  had  at 
the  first  been  brought  in  upon  other 
accounts. — Waterland. 

Bishop  Buroet  remarks,  that  Christian 
writers  called  the  eucharist  an  unbloody 
sacrifice,  as  being  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  and  adds,  ^*In  two  other 
respects,  it  may  be  also  more  strictly  called 
a  sacrifice :  one  is,  because  there  is  an 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine  made  in  it, 
which  bein^  sanctified,  are  consumed  in  an 
act  of  religion  :  to  this  many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  do  relate. 
Another  respect  in  which  the  eucharist  is 
called  a  sacrifice  is,  because  it  is  a  com- 
memoration and  a  representation  to  God, 
of  the  sacrifice  that  Christ  offered  for  us' 
on  the  cross;  in  which  we  lay  claim  to  that 
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as  to  onr  expiation,  and  feast  upon  it  as 
our  peace-offering,  according  to  that  an- 
cient notion,  that  covenants  were  by  a 
sacrifice,  and  were  concluded  in  a  feast  on 
the  sacrifice.  Upon  these  accounts  we  do 
Dot  deny,  but  that  the  eucharist  may  be 
well  called  a  sacrifice ;  but  still  it  is  a 
commemorative  sacrifice,  and  not  propi- 
tiatory," &c. — Burnet. 

The  ancients,  says  Bishop  Cosins,  called 
the  whole  communion  *Mhe  sacrifice  of 
praise,"  as  our  Church  doth :  whereas  the 
Romanists  only  call  it  a  sacrifice,  without 
any  other  addition.  But  it  is  not  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  which  we  here  speak  of: 
for  that  is  always  pleasing  to  God,  ana 
was  absolutely  perfect :  but  it  is  our  own 
peace-offering,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
m  which  there  have  been  many  failings, 
and  therefore  we  desire  and  beg  that  it 
may  be  accepted  in  mercy. — Dean  Comber. 
In  this  regard;  and  in  divers  others  also 
the  eucharist  may,  by  allusion  and  analogy, 
be  fitly  called  ^*  a  sacrifice,"  and  the  Lord's 
table  **  an  altar ;"  the  one  relating  to  the 
other,  though  neither  of  them  can  be 
strictly  and  properly  so  termed.  It  is  the 
custom  of  Scripture  to  describe  the  service 
of  God  under  tlie  New  Testament,  be  it 
either  internal  or  external,  by  the  terms 
which  otherwise  belonged  to  the  Old :  as, 
immolation,  offering,  sacrifice,  and  altar. 
So  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  fore- 
telling the  glory  and  amplitude  of  the 
Christian  Church,  speaketh  of  God's  altar 
which  shall  be  there,  upon  which  ^'  an 
acceptable  offering  shall  be  made."  (See 
also  Rom.  xv.  16.  Phil.  ii.  17.  Heb. 
xiii.  10.^  And  indeed  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucnarist  carries  the  name  of  a  sa- 
crifice, and  the  table,  whereon  it  is  cele- 
brated, an  altar  of  oblation,  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  any  of  their  former 
sacrifices  did,  which  were  but  the  types 
and  figures  of  those  services  that  are  per- 
formed in  recognition  and  memory  of 
Christ's  one  sacrifice,  once  ofifered  upon 
the  altar  of  his  cross.  The  prophecy  of 
Malachi  concerning  the  Church  under  the 
New  Testament  (see  Mai.  i.  lOV  applied 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
their  proper  sacrifice,  as  they  call  it.  of  the 
mass,  is  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  sometimes  m  general  to 
all  the  acts  of  our  Christian  religipn,  and 
sometimes  in  particular  to  the  eucharist : 
that  is,  the  act  of  our  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  once 
made  for  us  upon  the  cross,  as  here  we  use 
in  the  Church  of  England.    The  Church 


of  England  therefore  herein  foUoweth  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  fathen. 
(See  also  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Rev.  viiL  %. 
Ps.  cxli.  2 J — Bp.  Cotins. 

SACRIFICATI.  Christiaos  who,  to 
avoid  condemnation  before  a  heathen  tn- 
bunal,  offered  sacrifice  to  an  idol.  When 
such  persons,  after  the  persecntioo  wu 
over,  returned  to  the  profesftion  of  Ceiiir. 
they  were  obliged  to  nndergo  a  ^ery  r^ 
penance  before  they  could  oe  readmi^Mi 
into  the  Church.  It  mast  be  observed 
the  Sacrificaii  is  their  denominatioo  u 
penitents,  after  their  return  to  the  iiitL 
Those  who  continaed  in  idolatry  wen 
simply  apostates.  (See  Labettatki  and 
Thurificati.) 

SACRILEGE.  The  act  of  Tiolatmg 
sacred  things,  or  subjecting  them  to  pn>- 
fanation ;  or  the  desecration  of  objadi 
consecrated  to  God.  Thus  the  rofaloiii2 
of  churches  or  of  graves,  the  aboae  <■ 
sacred  vessels  and  altars,  by  employing 
them  for  unhallowed  parposes,  the  ptnn* 
derin^  and  misappropriation  of  alms  and 
donations,  &c.,  are  acts  of  sacrilege  whicli, 
in  the  ancient  Church,  were  pnnisbed  with 
great  severity. 

SACRISTAN.  The  person  to  whose 
charge  the  sacred  vestments,  &e.,  in  t 
church,  are  committed  ;  now  corropted  to 
Sexton^  which  see. 

SACRISTY.  The  place  in  which  saoed 
vestments,  &c.,  are  kept,  answering  to  the 
modern  vestry. 

SADDUCEES.  A  famous  sect  among 
the  Jews:  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their 
founder,  Sadoc.  It  began  in  the  time  of 
Antigonus,  of  Socho,  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  teacher  of 
the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school  of 
that  city.  Antigonus,  having  often  in  his 
lectures  inculcated  to  his  scholars  that  they 
ought  not  to  serve  God  in  a  servile 
manner,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and 
fear,  two  of  his  scholars,  Sadoc  and 
Baithus,  thence  inferred  that  there  were 
no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life;  and, 
therefore,  separating  from  the  school  of 
their  master,  they  thought  there  was  no 
resurrection  nor  future  state,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit.  (Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts,  xxiii.8.) 
They  seem  to  agree  greatly  with  the  Epi- 
cureans; differing  however  in  this,  that 
though  they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  they 
allowed  the  power  of  God  to  create  the 
world ;  whereas  the  followers  of  Epicurus 
denied  it.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  re- 
jected the  Bible,  except  tha  Pentateuch; 
denied    predestination,   and    tanght   that 
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God  had  made  maD  absolute  master  of  all 
his  actions,  without  assistance  to  good,  or 
restraint  from  evil. 

SAINT.  (See  Communion  of  Saints, 
Invocation  of  Saints.)  A  person  either  in 
the  flesh  or  out  of  it,  who  is  made  holy  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holt  Spirit.  The 
aposdes  in  their  epistles  use  this  word 
«mply  for  baptized  believers,  that  is,  for 
all  Christians. 

The  word  saints  is  of  the  same  meaning 
with  the  word  holy  ;  and,  therefore,  com- 
prehends all  Christians  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  been  already  explained.  Having 
€ommunion,  is  being  entitled  to  partake  of 
benefits  and  kindnesses,  and  bound  to 
make  suitable  returns  lor  them.  And 
thus  Christians*  or  saints,  have  communion 
or  "  fellowship"  with  "  the  Father,  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift:''  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (1 
John,  i.  3 ;  James,  i.  17),  through  whom 
forsiveness  and  mercy  is  conveyed  to  us; 
nvith  the  Holt  Ghost,  whose  sanctifying 
graces  are  conferred  on  such  as  duly  qua- 
lify their  hearts  for  the  reception  of  them. 
And  for  these  blessings  we  owe  all  thank- 
fulness and  all  duty,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Christians  have  also  communion 
with  the  holy  angels,  as  these  ^'are  minis- 
tering spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  wno  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation" 
(Heb.  i.  14):  and  undoubtedly  we  ought 
to  think  of  what  they  do  for  us,  with  an 
inward  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.  But, 
as  we  are  unacquainted  with  particulars, 
we  can  make  no  particular  acknowledg- 
ments ;  nor  ought  we  to  make  any  general 
ones,  by  outward  ejcpressions  of  respect; 
since  **  worshipping  God  alone"  is  com- 
manded (Matt.  iv.  10),  and  worshipping 
angels  condemned,  in  Scripture.  (OoL 
ii.  18.) 

Wim  respect  to  those  of  our  own  na- 
ture, we  are  bound  so  far  to  hold  commu- 
nion even  with  the  worst  of  unbelievers, 
as  not  only  to  do  them  every  kind  of  jus- 
tice, but  sincerely  to  wish,  and,  if  occa- 
sion offer,  heartily  endeavor  their  good, 
both  in  body  and  soul.  But  to  all  **  who 
have  obtained  the  like  precious  faith  with 
ourselves"  (2  Pet.  i.  1),  we  bear  a  still 
nearer  relation ;  as  being,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  children  of  the  same  father,  disci- 
ples of  the  same  master,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  members  ojf  the  same  body. 
And  these  thin^  oblige  us  to  the  utmost 
care  of  preservmg,  by  prudent  order  and 
mutual  forbearance,  as  much  unity  in  the 
Church  as  we  possibly  can. 


Such;  indeed,  as  obstinately  deny  the 
fundamental  doctrines,  or  tranf^ress  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  Christianity,  ought 
to  be  rejectea  from  Christian  communion. 
But  to  renounce  communicating  with  any 
others,  who  are  willing  to  admit  us  to  it 
on  lawful  terms,  is  the  way  to  cut  off  our- 
;  selves,  not  them,  from  the  body  of  Christ; 
who  yet,  we  doubt  not,  will  allow  those  on 
both  sides  to  belong  to  his  Church,  who, 
through  pardonable  passions  or  mistakes, 
will  not  allow  one  another  to  do  so. 

And,  as  we  f^hould  maintain  communion 
with  all  proper  persons,  we  should  show 
our  disposition  to  it  in  all  proper  ways : 
attend  on  the  public  instructions,  join  in 
the  public  worship,  sacraments,  and  disci- 
pline, which  our  Lord  hath  appointed,  and 
keep  the  whole  of  them  pure  from  all  for- 
bidden or  suspicious  alterations  or  mix- 
tures; avoid,  with  great  care,  both  giving 
and  taking  needless  offence,  in  respect  to 
these  or  any  matters :  and  by  all  fit  means 
^'  edify  one  another  in  love"  (Rom.  xiv. 
19;  £ph.  iv.  16):  '^  obeying  those  who 
are  set  over  us ; "  condescending  to  those 
who  are  beneath  us ;  esteeming  and  ho- 
noring the  wise  and  virtuous ;  teaching  and 
admonishing  the  ignorant  and  faulty ;  bear- 
ing with  the  weak,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
comforting  the  afflicted. 

Nor  have  we  communion  only  with  the 
saints  on  earth,  but  are  of  one  city  and  one 
family  with  such  as  are  already  got  safe 
to  heaven.  Doubtless,  they  exercise  that 
communion  towards  us  by  loving  and  pray- 
ing for  the  brethren  whom  they  have  left 
behind  them.  And  we  are  to  exercise  it 
towards  them,  not  by  addressing  petitions 
to  them,  which  we  are  neither  authorized 
to  offer,  nor  have  any  grounds  to  think 
they  can  hear,  but  by  rejoicing  in  their 
happiness:  thanking  God  for  the  grace 
which  he  nath  bestowed  on  them,  and  the 
examples  which  they  have  left  us  j  holding 
their  memories  in  honor,  imitatmg  their 
virtues,  and  beseeching  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,  that,  having  followed  them  in  holi- 
ness here,  we  may  meet  them  in  happi- 
ness hereafter;  and  become,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  ''fellow-citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God"  (£ph.  ii.  19)  : 
''  having,  with  all  those  that  are  departed 
in  the  true  faith  of  his  holy  name,  our  per- 
fect consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  in  his  eternal  and  everlasting 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
Amen."     (See  Burial  Office.) — Ahp.  Seeker. 

SAINTS'  DAYS.  (See  Feasts.}  Two 
of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  eccle- 
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siastical  history  that  we  possess^  except 
the  New  Testament,  are  tne  accounts  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
both  disciples  of  St.  John,  written,  at  the 
time  of  their  suffering,  by  the  Churches  of 
Antioch  and  Smyrna,  of  which  they  were 
bishops:  and  in  those  they  mention,  as  of 
course,  their  purpose  of  celebrating  yearly 
the  festival  of  their  birthdays,  of  their  en- 
trance into  a  better  life,  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  their  excellent  graces,  and  the 
incitement  of  others  to  imitate  them. 
Thus  did  they  provide  that  the  ^^  righteous 
should  be  in  everlasting  remembrance*' 
(Ps.  cxii.  6),  and  observed  .the  more  par- 
ticular direction  given  to  that  intent  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^'  Remember  them 
which  have  (had)  the  rule  over  you,  who 
have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God; 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end," 
the  event,  *'  of  their  conversation."  (Heb. 
xiii.  7.)  The  rest  of  the  primitive  Churches 
appear  to  have  followed  the  same  rule; 
and  each  to  have  honored  the  more  emi- 
nent of  their  own  martyrs,  who  had  been 
usually  their  teachers  also,  bv  anniversary 
assemblies  for  preserving  the  reverence 
due  to  their  characters,  and  offering  up 
thanks  to  God  for  their  examples. 

But  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  sufferers  of  one  Church 
into  the  liturgies  of  another,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  eminently  good  persons,  who 
had  ^^  not  resisted  unto  blood  "  (Heb.  xii. 
4),  and  the  frequent  grants  which  in  sub- 
sequent ages  were  made,  of  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction, with  little  care  of  previous  in- 
quiry, multiplied  the  returns  of  these 
solemnities  very  improperly  and  incon- 
veniently. Then,  besides,  a  still  greater 
evil  was,  that  praises  and  panegyrics  too 
soon  grew  to  be  immoderate,  and  after- 
wards impious.  In  the  vehemence  of 
national  encomiums  and  exclamations,  thd 
saint  was  called  upon  as  present,  until  at 
length  he  was  thought  so;  and  what  at 
first  was  merely  a  bold  and  moving  figure 
of  speech,  became  at  length  in  good  earnest 
a  prayer :  which  requested  of  a  dead  man, 
wno  was  not  able  to  hear  it,  not  only  that 
he  would  intercede  with  God  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  servants,  but  that  he  would 
himself  bestow  such  blessings  upon  them, 
as  no  creature  hath  in  his  power.  Things 
being  found  in  this  condition  at  the  Re- 
formation, it  was  necessary  both  to  abolish 
entirely  these  unlawful  addresses,  and  to 
limit  the  original  sort  of  commemorations 
to  a  moderate  list  of  persons,  indisputably 
worlliy  of  them.    Accordingly  no  day  is 


appointed  hy  onr  Charch  for  the  cel^ 
bration  of  any  other  than  the  principil 
saints  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  being  hard  to  stop,  if  more  were  tddci 
And  amongst  these,  St.  Stephen  is  the  onlj 
one  who  stands  solely  on  tne  foot  of  being 
a  martyr;  as  indeed  it  was  fit  that  the 
foremost,  the  leader,  of  that '' noble  annj'' 
should  be  distinguished,  and  chosen,  u  it 
were,  to  represent  the  rest. — Abp.  Seeker, 
When  a  Snnday  and  a  saint's  day  emn- 
cide,  we  appear  to  be  left  in  some  degree 
of  uticertainty,  whether  the  first  Ismoo, 
together  with  the  service  for  the  bolidsj, 
or  that  for  the  Snnday,  is  to  be  read.  Hie 
consequence  is,  says  Archdeacon  Sharp, 
that  the  cleigy  differ  in  their  practice,  m 
use  the  service  appropriated  to  that  fesdvil, 
to  which,  in  their  private  opinion,  they 
give  the  preference.  Some  choose  to  in- 
termix them,  using  the  collects  appointed 
to  each,  and  preferring  the  first  lessen  fer 
the  Sunday  taken  oat  of  a  canonical  book, 
to  that  for  the  holiday,  if  it  happens  to  be 
appointed  in  the  Apocrypha.  Unifomiiy 
ot  practice  was  certainly  intended  by  the 
Church;  and  what  now  may  seem  lo 
require  the  direction  of  a  rabric,  or  it 
least  the  decision  of  a  diocesan,  oor 
forefathers,  in  allprobabilitj,  thoo^t saf- 
ficiently  plain.  They  knew  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation  (admitting  that  the  prK- 
tice  of  England  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  Roman  and  Galilean  Churches), 
the  service  for  all  the  holidays  now  le* 
tained  being  doubles,  generally  took  place 
of  that  appointed  for  ordinary  Sandays, 
(excepting  those  of  Advent  and  Lent,  with 
Easter  day,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Snn- 
day^. They  would,  therefore,  naturally, 
read  the  service  for  the  saint's  day,  and 
omit  that  for  the  Sunday  in  general.  This 
continues  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  and  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Galilean  Church  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  era  of  our  Reformation.  In 
some  parts  of  the  late  Galilean  Church,  a 
change  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  service  for 
the  Sunday  was  appointed  to  supersede 
that  for  the  saint's  day.  Bat,  in  oor 
Church,  no  such  alterations  have  beeo 
made  by  lawful  authority.  Henoe  it 
would  appear,  that  the  service  for  the 
saint's  day,  and  not  that  for  the  Snnday, 
should  be  used  ;  and  notwithstanding  there 
exists  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  yet  the  moFt  general  practice 
seems  to  be  to  read  the  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel  for  the  saint's  day,  and  it  is 
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most  consonant  to  that  practice  to  read 
also  the  first  lesson  appropriated  to  that 
day.  This  remark  I  have  heard  made  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. — Shepherd. 

When  the  feast  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday, 
it  was  ordered  in  the  service  of  Sarum, 
that  the  Sunday  service  should  sive  way 
to  the  proper  service  ordained  for  the 
festival,  except  for  some  peculiar  Sunday 
only,  and  then  the  one  or  the  other  was 
transferred  to  some  day  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing.— Overall. 

SALUTATION.  Having  all  repeated 
our  creed  together,  and  thereby  given 
sood  proof  that  we  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  such  as  have  a  right 
to  join  in  the  prayers  thereof,  we  now 
prepare  ourselves  to  pray.  And  since 
aalutations  have  ever  been  the  expressions 
Rnd  badges  of  that  mutual  charity,  without 
which  we  are  not  fit  to  pray,  therefore  we 
begin  with  an  ancient  form  of  salutation, 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture :  the  minister 
commencing  salutes  the  people  with  '^  The 
Lord  be  with  you"  (Rutn,  ii.  4;  Ps. 
cxxii.  8;  2  Thess.  iii.  16),  and  they  re- 
turn it  with  a  like  prayer,  ^*  And  with  thy 
•pint''  (2  Tim.  iv.  22),  which  words  have 
been  of  early  use  in  the  Christian  litur- 
gies :  and  indeed  the  phrase  is  the  very 
words  of  St  Paul;  and  St  John  forbids 
US  to  say  to  any  heretic,  *'  God  speed."  (2 
John,  ver.  10,  11.)  But  when  the  mi- 
nister hath  heard  every  one  in  the  congre- 
sation  repeat  his  faith,  and  seen,  b^ 
tneir  standing  up  at  it,  a  testimony  of  their 
assent  to  it,  he  can  now  safely  salute 
them  all  as  brethren  and  members  of  the 
true  Church ;  and  surely,  as  difference  in 
religion  creates  ^reat  animosities,  so  agree- 
ment in  one  faith  is  an  excellent  means 
to  beget  charity,  and  to  make  minister 
and  people  heartily  pray  for  one  another; 
the  people  are  going  to  pray,  which  they 
cannot  do  without  God's  help,  and  there- 
fore the  minister  prays  that  ''the  Lord 
may  be  with  them  to  assist  them  in  the 
duty,  according  to  that  gracious  promise 
of  our  Saviour,  that  when  two  or  three 
are  met  to  pray,  he  will  be  with  them." 
(Matt  xviii.  20.^  And  since  the  minister 
prays  for  all  tne  people,  and  is  their 
month  to  God,  they  desire  he  may.  heartily 
and  devoutly,  offer  up  these  prayers  in 
their  behalf,  saying,  *<  The  Lord  be  with 
thy  spirit."— Dean  Comber, 

By  a  man's  spirit  in  Scripture  phrase 
is  freouently  meant  the  man  himself.  So 
that  the  people  do  in  reality  answer  thus : 
May  God  be  with  thee,  as  thou  desirest 


he  may  be  with  us  in  the  oblation  of  our 
joint  |)rayers.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  pl&ce,  whence  this  form  is 
borrowed.  (2  Tim.  iv.  22.) — Dr.  Bennet. 

Till  every  person  has  finished  the  repe- 
tition of  the  creed,  and  there  is  silence  in 
the  whole  congregation,  the  minister  should 
not  pronounce  the  words,  ^*The  Lord  be 
with  you."  These  words  ought  also  to 
be  pronounced  by  the  minister  in  a  stand- 
ing posture,  they  being  addressed  to  the 
people.  And  after  the  people  have  re- 
turned their  answer,  the  minister  should 
still  stand  and  pronounce  these  words, 
'^  Let  us  pray ;"  and  then  give  the  people 
time  enough  to  kneel  down,  that  there 
may  not  be  the  least  noise,  and  every 
person  may  be  perfectly  composed,  and 
ready  to  join,  when  the  minister  begins 
the  prayers. 

And  because  these  words,  ''The  Lord 
be  with  you,"  and  the  reply  of  the  people, 
''And  with  thy  spirit:"  and  those  also. 
"Let  us  pray,"  are  all  of  them  directeu 
and  spoken,  not  to  Almighty  God,  but 
only  to  men :  namely,  by  the  minister  and 
people  alternately  to  each  otheij  therefore 
care  should  be  taken  that  a  difierence  be 
made  in  the  tone  of  voice  between  the^e 
short  forms  of  mutual  compellation,  and 
the  prayers  themselves. — Dr.  Bennet. 

In  the  Romish  Church  the  angelical 
salutation,  as  they  call  it,  consists  of  the 
angel's  salutation,  and  that  of  Elizabeth. 
It  runs  thus:  Ave  Maria^  gratuB  plena: 
Dominus  tecum:  benedicta  tu  in  mvlienbuSf  ef 
benedtctus^fruetus  ventrie  tui.  Sanda  Maria, 
mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,  nunc  et 
in  hord  mortis  nostra.    Amen, 

The  latter  clause,  Sanda  Maria,  mater 
Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peceatoribus,  was  added, 
they  tell  us,  in  the  fifth  century ;  but  the 
last  words,  nunc  et  in  hard  mortis  nostra, 
were  inserted  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 

Urban  II.  ordered  a  bell  to  be  tolled 
three  times  a  day,  to  put  the  people  in 
mind  of  repeating  this  salutation,  that 
God  might  prosper  the  Christian  arms  in 
the  recovery  ot  the  Holy  Land;  which 
custom,  having  continued  about  134  years, 
fell  at  length  into  neglect;  till  Gregory 
IX.  revived  it,  with  me  addition  of  a 
constant  noop-bell. 

The  repeating  of  this  salutation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sermon  was  first  enjoined 
by  St.  Dominic,  or,  as  some  will  have  it 
by  Vincent  Ferrerius.  (See  Idolatry  and 
MariolatryA 

SALVATION  (see  Covenant  of  Retkmp- 
tion)  is  taken  in  Scripture,  1.  For  deliver* 
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ance  or  victory  over  outward  dangers  and 
enemies.  (Exod.  xiv.  13.  ;i  Sam.  xiv.  45.) 
2.  For  remission  of  sins,  true  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  obedience,  and  other  saving 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  the  way 
to  salvation.  (Luke,  xix.  9.)  ''This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house."  3.  For 
eternal  happiness  hereafter,  which  is  the 
object  of  our  hopes  and  desires.  Thus  it 
is  said,  ''  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation 
to  his  people."  (Luke,  i.  77.)  "Godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion." (2  Cor.  vii.  10.)  And  the  gospel 
is  called,  the  "  gospel  of  salvation  "  (Eph. 
i.  13),  because  it  brings  the  good  news 
that  salvation  is  to  be  had ;  it  offers  salva- 
tion to  lost  sinners;  it  shows  upon  what 
terms  it  may  be  had,  and  the  way  how 
to  attain  it;  it  also  fits  for  salvation,  and 
at  last  brings  to  it.  4.  For  the  author  of 
salvation.  (Ps.  xxvii.  1.)  '*The  Lord  is 
my  light,  and  my  salvation,"  he  is  ray 
counsellor  in  all  my  difficulties,  and  my 
comforter  and  deliverer  in  all  my  distresses. 
5.  For  the  person  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.  (Luke^  ii.  30.)  "Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  says  Simeon ;  I  have 
seen  him  whom  thou  hast  sent  into  the 
world,  to  be  the  author  and  procurer  of 
salvation  to  lost  sinners.  6.  For  the  praise 
and  benediction  that  is  given  to  God. 
(Rev.  xix.  1.)  "Alleluia,  salvation  and 
glory  and  honor  and  power  unto  the  Lord 
our  God."  The  Hebrews  but  rarely  made 
use  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called; 
but  often  of  abstracted.  Thus,  instead  of 
saying,  God  saves  men,  and  protects  them, 
they  say,  that  GrOD  is  their  salvation. 
Thus  the  word  of  salvation,  the  jo3r  of 
salvation,  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  shield 
of  salvation,  the  horn  of  salvation,  &c., 
is  as  much  as  to  say.  The  word  that  de- 
clares deliverance;  the  joys  that  attend 
the  escaping  a  great  danger ;  a  rock  where 
any  one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may 
be  in  safety  from  his  enemy;  a  buckler, 
that  secures  him  from  the  arm  of  the 
enemy;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  hap- 
piness and  salvation,  &c.-»Cru(2m>  Con' 
cord. 

SAMARITANS.    These  were  a  mixed 

Eeople,  inhabiting  the  parts  of  Palestine 
etween  Galilee  and  Judroa.,  They  were 
in  part  descended  from  the  remnant  of  the 
ten  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Assyrians,  blended  with  other 
distant  nations,  and  settled  in  the  same 
district  with  their  conquerors.  These 
different  people,  Babylonians,  Cutheans, 
and  other  idolaters,  for  some  time  retained 
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their  ^spective  forms  of  worship;  but 
finding;  the  country  ravaged  by  wild  beasts, 
they  thought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the 
country  by  restoring  bis  worebip;  and 
one  of'^the  priests,  whom  they  had  carried 
away  from  Samaria,  came  and  ^  dwelt  at 
Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  shoaki 
fear  tne  Lord."  (2  Kings,  xvii.  28.) 
After  this,  they  were  delivereii  from  the 
plague  of  wild  beasts,  and  embraced  the 
law  of  Moses,  with  which  they  mixed  i 
great  part  of  their  ancient  idolatry.  Upoa 
the  return  of  the  Jews  firom  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  it  appears  that  thejr  had 
entirely  quitted  the  worship  of  their  idohk 
But  though  they  were  united  in  relig^o, 
they  were  not  so  in  affection,  with  the  Jews; 
for  they  employed  various  calumnies  and 
stratagems  to  hinder  their  rebuild ing  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  could 
not  prevail,  the^  erected  a  temple  oo 
Mount  Gerizim,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Jerusalem.  (Ezra,  iv.  v.  vL)  The  Sama- 
ritans at  present  are  few  in  number,  \mi 
pretend  to  great  strictness  in  their  ob- 
servation of  the  law  of  Moses.  They  aie 
said  to  be  scattered,  some  at  Damaseus, 
some  at  Gaza,  and  some  at  Grand  Cairo, 
in  Egypt. 

SAMUEL,  THE  BOOKS  OF.  Two 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called,  because  they  are  usually  ascribed 
to  the  prophet  Samuel. 

These  two  books  are  styled  Reigns  ia 
the  Greek  version,  and  in  the  vulgar 
Latin,  Kings;  but  in  the  Hebrew  thej 
are  styled  the  Books  of  Samuel.  Bat, 
since  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  con- 
tain all  that  relates  to  the  history  of 
Samuel,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  book,  and  all  the  second,  include  the 
relation  of  events  that  happened  after  the 
death  of  that  prophet,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  first 
twenty-four  chapters,  and  that  the  pro- 
phets Gad  and  Nathan  finished  the  work. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Talmodists, 
founded  upon  the  following  text  of  the 
Chronicles:  ''Now  the  acts  of  David,  first 
and  last,  behold  they  are  written  io  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Gad  the  seer." 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of 
Kings  are  a  continued  history  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah; 
for  which  reason,  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
likewise  styled  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Kings;  and  the  two  books  of  Kings 
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xe  also  called  the  third  and  fourth  books 
f  Kings. 

The  first  book  of  Samoel,  otherwise 
ailed  the  first  book  of  Kings,  compre- 
Lcnds  the  transactions  under  the  govem- 
aent  of  Eli  and  Samnel,  and  under  Saul 
he  first  king;  as  also  the  acts  of  David 
vhilst  he  lived  under  Saul,  and  is  sup- 
losed  to  include  the  space  of  about  101 
^eara  Here  we  read,  how  the  republic 
»f  Israel  was  changed  into  a  monarchy, 
ind  what  great  evils  they  suffered  in  con- 
equence  thereof.  We  have  here  an  ac- 
oont  of  the  deposition  of  their  first  king, 
laol,  on  account  of  his  profane  sacrificing, 
Jid  his  wilful  disobedience  to  the  com- 
oands  of  God,  in  relation  to  the  destruc- 
ion  of  the  Amalekites ;  his  treachery  to 
>avid,  and  cruel  pursuit  of  him:  and. 
latly,  the  tragical  death  of  himself,  ana 
lia  son  Jonatliuu],  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel,  otherwise 
ailed  the  second  book  of  Kings,  contains 
he  history  of  about  forty  years,  and  is 
rbolly  spent  in  relating  the  transactions 
»f  King  David's  reign ;  the  military  ex- 
»loits  of  that  prince,  and  his  administra- 
ion  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  state. 
Vith  these  are  mixed  the  great  failings 
.nd  miscarriages  of  David,  and,  in  con- 
equence  thereof,  the  manjr  distresses  he 
net  with,  and  the  various  judgments  and 
>lagues  inflicted  upon  him  ana  his  people 
ly  God. 

8ANCTE  BELL.  A  bell  which  was 
DDg  when  the  '*  SanduSj  SanctUt,  Sanctus 
'Jbminus,  Dem  Sabaoth  "  was  said,  to  pre- 
are  the  people  for  the  elevation  of  the  host 

SANCTIFY.  (See  SanctiJIeation,)  To 
nake  holy,  to  treat  as  holy,  or  to  set  apart 
or  holy  services.  (Exod.  xix.  10,  22,  23. 
:zx.29.  Deut.  V.  12.  Isa.  viii.  13.  xxix. 
18.     Eph.  V.  26.     1  Thess.  v.  23.) 

SANCTIFICATION.  (See  JustpUa- 
ion.)  The  progressive  conformity  of^the 
iMirt  and  life  to  the  will  of  God,  or  our 
nherent  righteousness,  as  distinsuished 
rom  the  righteousness  of  justification. 
?o  say  that  we  detract  from  the  necessity 
€  inherent  righteousness,  or  what  is  called 
lie  righteousness  of  sanctification,  because 
re  exclude  it  from  the  office  of  justifica- 
lon,  and  thus  demolish  the  whole  fabric  of 
luman  merit,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to 
ay,  that  because  we  receive  food  by  the 
aooth,  and  not  by  the  ear  or  the  eye,  the 
ye  and  the  ear  are  unnecessary  members 
1  the  htmian  frame,  and  that  no  other 
•odily  functions  are  requisite  to  the  life  of 
nan.    The  man  will  die  if,  by  tetanus,  he 


is  unable  to  open  his  mouth ;  but  he  will 
also  die  if,  having  received  food  into  his 
mouth,  he  is  unable  to  digest  it ;  and  yet 
the  digestion  of  food,  and  its  mastication, 
are  processes  entirely  distinct,  while  the 
food  itself  is  a  gift  from  without.  It  is 
one  thing  to  assert  that  a  Christian  must 
have  inherent  righteousness,  and  another 
to  assert  that  his  mherent  righteousness  is 
the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  a  right- 
eous God.  ' 

We  may  refer  to  Hooker  for  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  case:  '^Concerning  the 
rignteousness  of  sanctification,  we  deny  it 
not  to  be  inherent;  we  grant  that,  unless 
we  work,  we  have  it  not;  only  we  dis- 
tinguish it  as  a  thing  different  in  nature 
from  the  righteousness  of  justification : 
we  are  righteous  in  one  way,  by  the  faiih 
of  Abraham;  the  other  way,  except  we 
do  the  toorks  of  Abraham,  we  are  not  right- 
eous. Of  the  one,  St  Paul,  *To  him 
that  worketh  not,  but  believeth,  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness.'  Of  the  other, 
St.  John,  ^  He  is  righteous  which  worketh 
righteousness.'  Of  the  one,  St.  Paul  doth 
prove  by  Abraham's  example,  that  we 
nave  it  of  faith  without  works.  Of  the 
other,  St.  James,  by  Abraham's  example, 
that  by  works  we  have  it,  and  not  only  by 
faith. 

"  St.  Paul  doth  plainly  sever  these  two 
parts  of  Christian  righteousness  one  from 
the  other.  For  in  the  sixth  to  the  Romans 
thus  he  writeth :  Being  freed  from  sin,  and 
made  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fi^iit 
in  holinesSy  and  the  end  everlasting  life. 

'' '  Ye  are  made  free  from  sin,  and  made 
servants  unto  God  f  this  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  justification. 

'* '  Ye  have  your  fruit  in  holiness ;'  this 
is  the  righteousness  of  sanctification. 

"  By  the  one  we  are  interested  in  the 
right  of  inheriting;  by  the  other  we  are 
brought  to  the  actual  possession  of  eternal 
blissj  and  so  the  ena  of  both  is  everlast* 
inff  life." 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  discourse 
Hooker  says:  '^  It  is  a  childish  cavil  where- 
with, in  the  matter  of  justification,  our  ad- 
versaries do  so  greatly  please  themselves, 
exclaiming,  that  we  tread  all  Christian 
virtues  under  our  feet,  and  require  nothing 
in  Christians  but  faith ;  because  wo  teach 
that  faith  alone  justifieth :  whereas,  by  this 
speech,  we  never  meant  to  exclude  either 
hope  or  charity  from  being  always  joined 
as  inseparable  mates  with  faith  in  the  man 
that  is  justified;  or  works  from  being 
added  as  necessary  duties,  required  at  the 
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hands  of  every  justified  man :  but  to  fbow 
that  faith  is  the  only  hand  which  putteth 
on  Christ  unto  justilication :  and  Christ 
the  only  garment,  which,  being  so  put  on, 
covereth  the  shame  of  our  defiled  natures, 
hideth  the  imperfection  of  our  works,  pre- 
serveth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God, 
before  whom  otherwise  the  weakness  of 
our  faith  were  cause  sufficient  to  make 
us  culpable,  yea,  to  shut  us  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  not 
absolute  can  enter/' 

^Mt  is  not  the  question,*'  says  Bishop 
Andrewes,  *' whether  we  have  an  inherent 
righteousness  or  no,  or  whether  God  will 
accept  or  reward  it:  but  whether  that 
must  be  our  righteousness  coram  rege 
justo  ptdiciam  faciente,  which  is  a  point 
yery  material,  and  by  no  means  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  for,  without  this,  if  we  compare 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  what  heretofore 
we  have  been,  or  if  we  compare  ourselves 
with  others,  as  did  the  Pharisees,  we  may 
take  a  fancy,  perhaps,  and  have  some  good 
conceit  of  our  inherent  righteousness.  Yea. 
if  we  be  to  deal  in  schools  by  argument  or 
disputation,  we  may,  peradventure,  argue 
for  it,  and  make  some  show  in  the  matter. 
But  let  us  once  be  brought  and  arraigned 
coram  rege  jiuto  sedente  in  soliOy  let  us 
set  ourselves  there,  we  shall  then  see  that 
all  our  former  conceit  shall  vanish  straight, 
and  righteousness  in  that  sense  (that  is, 
an  inherent  righteousness)  will  not  abide 
the  trial." 

'^  The  Homilies  of  our  Church,"  as  Dr. 
Waterland,  adopting  their  doctrine,  ob- 
serves, "  describe  and  limit  the  doctrine 
thus :  *  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance, 
hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to 
be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is 
justified:  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from 
the  office  of  justifying;'  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  office  of  accepting  or  receiving  it; 
for  as  to  the  office  of  justifying  in  the 
active  sense,  that  belongs  to  God  only,  as 
the  same  homily  elsewhere  declares. 
The  doctrine  is  there  further  explained 
thus:  ^Because  faith  doth  directly  send 
us  to  Christ  for  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  that,  by  faith  given  us  of  God,  we 
embrace  the  promise  of  God^s  mercy,  and 
of  the  remission  of  our  sins  (which  thing 
none  other  of  our  virtues  or  works  pro- 
perly doth),  therefore  the  Scripture  useth 
to  say,  tluit  faith  without  works  doth 
justify.' " 

It  IS  observed  b]^  Faber  '^  that,  in  the 
progress  of  a  Christian  man  from  nis  ori- 
ginal justificatioa  to  his  final  salvation, 


these  several  states  or  conditioos  of  li^ 
teousness  successively  appertain  to  lum. 

'^  First  in  order  comes  tne  fofensie  righ- 
teousness of  justification ;  a  ligfateousiieii 
reputatively  his,  throng  fitith,  and  oo 
account  ot  the  perfect  meritofioosnast  of 
Christ. 

"  Next  in  order  comes  the  inherent  ligb- 
teousness  of  sanctification ;  a  rigfateoi»> 
ness  infused  into  him  by  the  Holt  Shrit 
after  he  has  been  justified. 

"  And  last  in  order  comes  ih»  complete 
righteousness  of  glorification ;  a  righteous- 
ness acquired  by  him,  when  this  corrapti- 
ble  puts  on  incorruption,  and  this  nortil 
puts  on  immortality. 

"  The  first  riehteousness,  being  the  ligli- 
teousness  of  Christ,  is  perfeot,  bm  not 
inherent. 

'^  The  second  righteousness,  being  the 
subsequently  infu^  lighteonsnen  of  i 
justiAed  Christian  man,  is  inherent,  bat  not 
perfect. 

*'  The  third  righteousness,  being  die  ao* 
quired  righteousness  of  a  diparUd  Chrif> 
tian  man  in  his  glorified  state  hereafier,  k 
both  perfect  and  inherent." 

SANCTUARY.  The  holy  of  holiet 
(Lev.  iv.  6) ;  the  temple  at  iaxge  (t 
Chron.  xx.  8) ;  the  one  place  of  national 
worship  for  the  Israelites  (Dent.  xii.  5); 
also  the  place  where  the  altar  stands  id 
the  Christian  Church. 

B)r  sanctuary  is  also  meant  the  privilege 
of  criminals  who  have  fled  to  certain  sacred 
places,  their  freedom  from  arrest  and  pao- 
ishment,  except  ecclesiastical  discipline,  so 
long  as  they  remain  therein.  This  custom 
of  sanctuary,  which  is  now  almost  evety- 
where  done  away  with,  for  the  abuse  to 
which  it  ffave  rise,  was  derived  from  the 
Leviticallaw  of  refuge,  by  which,  at  Goo^s 
express  appointment,  six  cities  were  made 
cities  of  refu^  for  the  involuntary  man- 
slayer  :  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  was 
also  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons  who  had 
undesignedly  committed  smaller  offences. 
(Deut.  xix.  11,  12.  Joshua,  xx.l  In  this 
divine  law  the  object  seems  to  nave  been 
to  mark  God's  hatred  of  sin,  by  i^owiiiR 
that  even  accidental  and  unpremeditateu 
offences  were  forgiven  only  by  an  especial 
exercise  of  his  meroy.  Ine  corrupt  cos- 
tom  of  sanctuary  in  the  middle  ages  was 
extended  to  the  protection  of  those  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  committed  the 
most  hejnous  offences. 

SANCTUS.    (See  Tersawtus.) 

SANDEMANLANS,orGLASSrrE&  A 
dissenting  communityi  which  had  its  origin 
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in  the  preaching  and  deposition  of  one 
John  61a«,  Presbyterian  minister  of  the 

E Irish  of  Tealing,  near  Dundee,  in  1730. 
18  pnpii,  Robert  iSandenaan,  brought  his 
doctrine  into  England,  and  also  into  Ameri- 
ca, and  from  him  the  sect  derives  its  name, 
though  in  Scotland  it  is  still  designated 
after  its  first  founder.  The  Sandemanians 
are  not  a  numerous  sect. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SENATE.  The  chief 
council  of  the  Jewish  nation,  composed  of 
seventy  or  seventy-two  judges,  and  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  to  assist  Moses. 
SARUM.  (See  Use.) 
%ATAN.  A  Hebrew  word,  |otsr,  signi- 
fying an  adversary f  an  enemy ^  an  accuser. 
U  is  often  translated  adversary,  in  our 
translation  of  the  Bible,  as  also  in  the  Sep- 
toagint  and  Vul^te.  For  example  ( 1  Sam. 
xxix.  4^,  the  prmces  of  the  Philistines  say 
to  Achish,  '^  Send  back  David,  lest  in  the 
battle  he  be  an  adversary  to  us,  and  turn 
his  arm  against  us."  The  Lord  stirred  up 
adversaries  to  Solomon  in  the  persons  of 
Hadad  and  Rezon.  (1  Kings,  xi.  14.  23, 
&c.)  Sometimes  Satan  is  put  for  the 
Ejevil ;  for  example,  Satan  presented  him- 
self amonff  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  Lord 
said  unto  Satan,  "  Whehce  comest  thou  ?" 
(Job,  i.  6,  7,  &c.)  And  in  Psalm  cix.  6, 
it  is  said,  *'  Let  Satan  stand  at  his  right 
hand;"  and  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  it  is  said. 
'*  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand ;  and 
the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  *  The  Lord  re- 
bake  thee,  0  Satan.'"  In  the  books  of 
Uie  New  Testament,  the  word  Satan  is 
taken  both  in  the  sense  of  an  adversary, 
and  also  for  the  Devil ;  for  example,  Christ 
says  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23.),  ^-  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me;"  that  is.  Begone,  0  mine  adversary, 
you  that  withstand  what  I  most  desire,  and 
what  I  came  into  the  world  about.  But 
most  commonly  Satan  is  taken  for  the 
Devil.  (Matt.  xii.  26;  Mark,  iii.  23.) 
'Uf  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided 
against  himself."  And  in  the  Revelation 
(xx.  2).  ^^  He  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent,  which  is  tlie  Devil  and  Satan, 
and  bound  him  a  thousand  years."  (See 
tbe.article  Devil,) 
SATAN,  KINGDOM  OF.    In  the  gos- 

EbI  (Matt.  xii.  26.  Mark,  iii.  23,  and 
uke,  xi.  18),  our  blessed  Lord  repre- 
sents Satan  to  us  as  a  monarch,  who  has 
other  subordinate  devils  obedient  to  him. 
Beelzebub  is,  as  it  were,  their  king.  *'  If 
Beelzebub,"  says  he,  "  drives  out  devils, 
his  kJDgdom  is  divided  against  itself;  he 
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labors  for  his  own  ruin ;  which  is  by  no 
means  credible ;  it  is  therefore  false  that 
I  drive  ont  devils  in  the  name  of  Beel- 
zebub." St.  Paul  acknowledges  in  the 
Acts  (xxvi.  18),  that  all  those  which 
are  not  in  the  religion  of  Jbsus  Christ, 
are  under  the  empire  and  power  of  Satan. 
St.  John  (Rev.  xx.  7)  says,  that,  after  a 
thousand  years,  Satan  should  be  unbound, 
should  come  forth  from  hell,  and  subdue 
the  nations. 

To  be  delivered  up  to  Satan  is  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Devil  for  a  season,  who  visibly  possessed 
this  sort  of  people,  that  had  deserved  this 
punishment  for  their  crimes  or  errors, 
ot.  Paul  delivered  up  to  Satan,  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  that 
they  might  not  learn  to  blaspheme.  He 
also  surrendered  up  to  biro  the  incestuous 
person  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.  6),  "For 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

When  Christ  sent  forth  his  disciples  to 
preach  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judea. 
thev  returned  back  with  great  joy,  ana 
told  him,  saying,  '^  Lord,  even  tbe  devils 
are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name." 
(Luke,  X.  17,  18.)  Jesus  tells  them,  "I  be- 
held Satan  as  lightninir  fall  from  heaven;" 
where  he  seems  to  allude  to  that  passage 
of  Isaiah  (xiv.  12),  "  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning:"  and  by  which  he  insinuates 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Devil  was  coming 
to  a  period;  that  Satan  should  soon  lose 
his  power  and  dominion  in  the  world,  by 
the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the  apostles; 
and  in  Luke,  xxii.  31,  he  says^  ^*  Simon, 
Simon,  behold  Satan  bath  desired  to  have 
vou,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
not:"  showing  thereby  what  vain  efforts 
the  Devil  would  make  to  destroy  the  in- 
fant Church. 

SATISFACTION,  {^ee  Atonement,  Co- 
venant of  Redemptiony  Jesus,  Propitiation.) 
Whatever  that  is,  which  being  done  or 
suflfered  by  an  offending  creature  himself, 
or  by  another  person  for  him,  shall  secure 
the  favor  of  the  Divine  government,  in 
bestowing  upon  the  offender  pardon  and 
happiness,  may  be  properly  called  a  satis- 
faction or  atonement  made  to  God  for  him. 
In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  atsbert 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  creature  to 
satisfy  for  his  own  sins,  for  this  is  impos- 
sible; but  only  to  show  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  his  doing  it. 
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Such  a  senra  of  the  word  Batisfaction, 
though  not  in  strict  propriety  of  speech 
amounting  to  the  payment  of  a  debt,  w 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Roman  law;  where  it  signifies  to  content  a 
person  aggrieved,  and  is  put  for  some  valu- 
able consideration,  substituted  instead  of 
what  is  a  i>roper  payment,  and  consistent 
with  a  remission  of  that  debt,  or  oflfence 
for  which  such  supposed  satisfaction  is 
made  :  which  is  a  circumstance  to  be  care- 
fully observed,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  we  are  about  to  establish,  and  to 
maintain  the  consistency  between  different 
parts  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

Christ  has  made  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  all  those  who  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  return  to  God  in  the  way  of  sincere 
though  imperfect  obedience. 

1.  Although  Christ  was  innocent,  never- 
theless he  endured  very  grievous  suffer- 
ings both  in  body  and  mind  (Isa.  liil  3. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38^ ;  and  he  did  this  sponta^ 
neously.    (Heo.  x.  7,  9.) 

2.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture, 
that  these  sufferings  were  brought  upon 
Christt  for  the  sake  of  sinful  men,  in  whose 
$tead  he  is  also  said  to  have  suffered. 
(Isa.  liii.  5,  6,  10.  Matt.  xx.  28.  Rom. 
iii.  25 ;  v.  6,  8.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Gal.  iii.  13. 
£ph.  v.  2.  Heb.  vii.  27 ;  ix.  26 ;  x.  1 2. 
iTet.  ii.  24;  iii.  18.) 

3.  The  offers  of  pardon,  and  eternal  sal- 
vation are  made  in  Scripture  to  those  that 
repent  and  return  to  Gbi),  for  the  sake  of 
what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered:  in 
whom  they  are  therefore  declared  to  be 
accepted  Dy  (tod,  and  to  whom  they  are 
hereupon  taught  to  ascribe  the  glory  of 
their  salvation.  (John,  iii.  14-17.  Acts, 
X.  35,  36,  43;  ii.  38;  iii.  18,  19.  Rom. 
iv.  25.  Col.  i.  20-22.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  20. 
Eph.  i.  5,  7.  Heb.  ii.  3;  ix.  14;  x.  4,  10, 
14.     Rev.  i.  5,  6;  v.  9,  10;  vii.  13,  14.) 

4.  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
gospel  institution,  pardon  and  life  were  to 
be  offered  to  all  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  came,  without  any  exception. 

iMark,xvi.  15,  16.    Acts,  xiii.  38,  39.     1 
ohn,  ii.  1,  2.    Isa.  liii.  6.    John,  i.  29.) 

5.  It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  from  some  particular  passages 
of  it,  that  there  was  a  remainder  of  imper- 
fection, eenerallv  at  least,  to  be  found  even 
in  the  best  Cnristians;  notwithstanding 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  salvation  by  Christ.  (Phil, 
iii.  13.  Gal.  V.  17.  James,  iii.  2.  iJohn, 
i.  8,  10;  ii  1,2.) 


SATISFACTION,  ROMISB. 

6.  Whereas^  so  far  as  we  cmn  judge,  the 
remission  of  sm,  without  any  aatisfaetioa 
at  all,  miffht  have  laid  a  foimdation  for 
men's  thinking  lightly  of  the  law  of  God. 
it  is  certain  that,  bj  the  obedieuoe  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  a  very  great  honor 
is  done  to  it ;  and  meroy  common ieated  to 
us  as  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  comes  in 
so  awful,  as  well  as  so  endearing  a  manner, 
as  may  nave  the  best  tendency  to  eneige 
those  who  embrace  the  goepei  to  a  life  of 
holy  obedience. 

SATISFACTION,  ROMISH.  Tliisliei 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  Romish 
heresy.  It  directly  opposes  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  mith  only,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Romish  notion  of  the 
merits  of  g^ood  works.  The  following  is 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Council  of  Trsnt 
upon  the  subject. 

Lastly,  as  concerns  satisfaction,  which 
of  all  the  parts  of  repentance,  as  it  has 
been  at  all  times  recommended  by  oar 
fathers  to  the  Christian  people,  so  now,  in 
our  time,  is  chiefly  impugned,  imder  the 
highest  pretence  of  piety,  by  those  who 
teach  a  mrm  of  godliness,  Dot  have  denied 
the  i)ower  thereof;  the  holy  synod  declares 
that  it  is  altogether  false,  and  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  to  say  that  sin  is  never 
remitted  by  the  Lord,  but  the  entire  pa- 
nishment  is  also  pardoned.     For,  besides 
divine  tradition,  clear  and  illostrions  ex- 
amples are  found  in  the  holy  books,  bv 
which  this  error  is  roost  plainly  refulca. 
In    truth,  even    the    principle  of  divine 
justice  seems  to  demand  tnat  they  who 
have  sinned  through  ignorance  before  bap- 
tism should  be  received  by  him  intognee, 
after  a  different  manner  from  those  who, 
having  been  once  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  Satan,  and  having  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  have  not   been 
afraid  knowingly  to  violate  the  temple  of 
God,  and  to  grieve  the  Holt  Sptarr;  and 
it  becometh  the  divine  mercy  that  our  sms 
should  not  be  so  remitted  without  anv 
satisfaction,  lest  we  take  occasion  to  thins 
lightly  of  our  sins,  and  so,  injuring  and 
insulting  the  Holt  Spiarr,  we   fiUl  into 
worse,  treasuring  up  unto  ourselves  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.     For,  bejrond 
all  doubt,  these  punishments  of  satisfaction 
recall  the  penitents  very  much  from  sin, 
and  restrain  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  bit, 
and  make  them  more  cautious  and  watch- 
ful for  the  future.    They   cure  also  the 
remains  of  sins,  and  by  actions  of  opposite 
virtues,    destroy  vicious  habits  acquired 
by  evu  living.    Nor,  in  trath,  was  there 
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ever  any  way  considered  in  the  Charch 
more  sure  for  the  removal  of  the  impend- 
ing punishment  of  God,  than  that  men, 
with  real  grief  of  mind,  should  accustom 
themselres  to  these  works  of  repentance. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  while  we  suflfer 
by  making  satisfaction  for  sins,  we  are 
made  like  unto  Christ  Jksus,  who  made 
satisiaction  for  our  sins,  from  whom  all 
our  sufficiency  is  derived;  and  having 
hence,  also,  a  most  sure  covenant,  that,  if 
we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  be  also  glori- 
fied together.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  this  satis- 
faction which  we  pay  for  our  sins  in  such 
sort  ours,  that  it  should  not  be  through 
Christ  Jksus  ;  for  we  who  of  ourselves 
can  do  nothing  as  of  ourselves,  can  do  all 
things  by  the  assistance  of  him  who  com- 
fbrteth  us  :  so  that  a  man  hath  not  whereof 
he  may  ooast:  but  all  our  boasting  is 
in  Christ,  in  wnom  we  live,  in  whom  we 
merit,  in  whom  we  make  satisfaction : 
doing  worthy  fruits  of  repentance,  which 
have  their  virtue  from  him,  by  him  are 
offered  to  the  Father,  and  through  him 
accepted  of  the  Father.  The  priests  of 
the  Lord  therefore  ought,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  and  their 
own  prudence,  to  enjoin  wholesome  and 
suitable  satisfaction,  proportioned  to  the 
Quality  of  the  crimes,  and  the  means  of 
the  penitents:  lest,  haply,  they  become 
partakers  in  other  men's  sins,  it  they  con- 
nive at  sin,  and  deal  too  tenaerly  with  the 
penitents,  enjoining  trifling  works  for  the 
most  grievous  crimes.  Let  them  have 
also  before  their  eyes,  that  the  satisfaction 
which  thev  impose  is  not  only  for  a  de- 
fence of  the  new  life,  and  a  remedy  for 
infirmity,  but  also  a  revenge  and  punish- 
ment for  past  sins:  for  the  ancient  fathers 
believe  and  teach  that  the  keys  of  the 
priests  were  ^ven  not  only  for  loosing  but 
also  for  binding.  Nor  did  they  therefore 
think  that  the  sacrament  of  repentance  is 
the  tribunal  of  anger  and  punishments; 
joat  as  DO  Catholic  has  ever  thousht  that, 
DT  our  satisfactions  of  this  kind,  tne  force 
01  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  either  obscured  or  les- 
sened in  any  degree:  which,  while  our 
innovators  are  unwilling  to  understand, 
they  teach  that  a  new  life  is  the  best  re- 
pentance, that  they  ma}r  destroy  altogether 
the  virtue  and  use  of  satisfaction. 

ThiS|  says  Perceval  in  his  **  Romish 

Schism,"  IS  a  remarkable  chapter.    The 

repeated  expressions  of  reference  to  our 

.  blessed  Lord,  "  in  whom  we  live,  in  whom 

we  mQrit,  in  whom  we  make  satisfaction 
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when  we  perform  worthy  fruits  of  repen- 
tance, which  from  them  have  power,  by 
him  are  offered  to  the  Father,  and  througn 
him  are  accepted  of  the  Father,"  plaiiuy 
show  how  keenly  alive  the  Triaentine 
Fathers  were  to  the  danger  of  men  consi- 
dering their  own  penances  as  irrespective 
of  our  Lord's  deam  and  mediation,  against 
which  error  they  thus  endeavor  to  guard. 
But  the  other  error  of  making  God,  or  God's 
ministers  in  his  behalf,  through  Vengeance 
of  past  sins,  and  not  merely  for  the  cor- 
rection of  tne  offence,  insist  upon  penal 
satisfactions  from  those  who,  with  true  re- 
pentance, and  with  faith  in  Christ,  have 
forsaken  their  sins,  as  though  the  vicarial 
punishment  inflicted  upon  tne  Son  of  God 
were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  divine 
vengeance,  is  left  and  must  needs  be  left, 
untouched.  But  how  great  injury  this 
does  to  the  fulL  perfect,  and  sumcient 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  and  how  great  in- 
jury also  to  the  character  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  there  need  no  arguments  to  prove. 
The  passage  cited  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Tridentine  decrees  (Gen.  iii.;  2  Sam.  xii., 
and  XX.),  being  all  taken  from  the  old  dis- 
pensation, cannot  be  pressed,  because  the 
analogy  of  God's  deahngs  before  and  after 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  will  not  altoge- 
ther hold :  besides,  they  all  relate  to  cases 
of  open  sin,  in  which,  for  the  edification 
of  otners,  temporal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, from  which  no  argument  whatever 
can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  vindictive 
penalties  for  secret  sins,  which  have  been 
repented  of,  confessea,  and  forsaken, 
with  faith  in  Christ.  It  would  seem  from 
certain  expressions  that  they  consider  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  most  opposed  to  the 
sins  committed  among  the  vindictive  pe- 
nalties for  sin.  A  strange  and  most  un- 
happy light  in  which  to  regard  what  the 
Scriptures  would  have  us  consider  our 
highest  privileges  and  our  choicest  happi- 
ness. That  the  practice  of  the  Churcn  of 
Rome  is  in  accordance  with  this  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  repeating  of  a  certain  number  of  praters 
is  often  enjoined  as  a  penance  or  punish- 
ment for  sin. 

SAVIOUR.  (See  Jesus.)  One  who  deli- 
vers from  danger  and  misery;  asGondoes 
by  his  providential  care  (Psalm  cvi.  21 ; 
Isa.xlv.  15-21 J  Jer.  xiv.  8  ;  1  Tim.iv.  10); 
and  as  does  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke,  ii.  11  ;  John,  iv.  42;  Acts,  v.  31, 
xiii.  23;  Eph.  v.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20).  He 
saves  from  sin  (Matt.  i.  21);  from  the 
thraldom  of  Satan  (Heb.ii.  14;  1  John,  iii. 
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8);  from  the  world  (Gal.  i.  4);  from  the 
sting  of  death  (l  Cor.  xv.  55-57);  from 
thegrave(lCor.xv.22,23;  Phil.ui.20,21); 
from  heii  (1  Thess.  i.  10);  and  brings  to 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss  in  heaven 
(Matt.  XXV.  34  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3, 4  :  2  Pet.  i.  1 1). 
Christ  is  able  to  save  to  tne  uttermost 
(Heb.  vii.  25) ;  and  he  is  willing  to  save 
all  who  come  to  him  (Matt  xi.  28 ;  John, 
vi.  37). 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE.  A  conference 
held  at  the  Savoy,  in  London,  in  1661, 
between  the  Catholic  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Presbyterians;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  account : 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  what  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  the  liturgy  could  con- 
ciliate the  Presbyterians,  or  Low  Church 
party  of  that  day.  The  representatives  of 
that  body  demanded  the  discontinuance  of 
all  responses  and  similar  divisions  in  the 
litany;  and  abolition  of  saints'  days:  an  in- 
troduction of  exten[)poraneous  prayer;  a 
change  as  to  several  of  the  epistles  and 
gospels,  which,  remaining  in  the  old  ver- 
sion, contained  various  errors ;  the  length- 
ening of  the  collects ;  the  rejection  of  the 
Apocrypha ;  a  removal  from  the  baptismal 
office  01  the  word  regenerated,  as  applied 
to  all  baptized  persons ;  and  a  similar  re- 
jection of  the  giving  thanks  for  brethren 
taken  by  God  to  himself,  as  embracing  all 
alike  who  were  interred,  ooth  these  phrases 
being  held  incompatible  with  the  commi- 
nation.  They  would  have  the  liturgy  be 
more  particular,  and  the  catechism  more 
explicit.  They  consented  to  ^ve  up  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  for  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  somewhat  altered ;  and  they  wound 
up  their  expectations  with  the  old  request, 
that  the  cross,  ring,  surplice,  and  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament,  should  be  left  indifferent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  commis- 
sioners maintainea  that  bishops  already 
performed  ordination  with  the  assistance 
of  presbyters;  that  it  was  expedient  to 
retain  a  certain  number  of  holydavs  for 
the  reasonable  recreation  of  the  laboring 
classes;  that  the  surplice  was  a  decent 
emblem  of  that  purity  which  became  the 
ministers  of  God;  that  its  high  antiquity 
was  sho\yn  by  St.  Chrysostom.  in  one  of 
his  homilies;  and  that  it  received  a  sanc- 
tion from  several  passages  in  the  Revelation 
(ch.  iii.  4,  5).  They  affirmed  that  Christ 
himself  kept  the  feasts  of  dedication,  a 
festival  of  numan  appointment ;  that  the 
si^n  of  the  cross  had  been  always  used 
'^  tn  immortali  lavacro; ''  that  kneeling  was 
an  ancient  and  decent  usage,  and  that  the 


high  antiquity  of  liturgies  in  the  Church 
is  indisputable.  To  the  demand  that  the 
answers  of  the  people  Bhoald  be  confined 
to  ^'  Amen^"  they  replied,  that  Dissenters 
say  more  m  their  psalms  and  hymns:  if 
then  in  poetry,  why  not  in  f^roset  if  in 
psalms  ot  Hopkins,  whr  not  in  those  of 
David?  and  if  in  a  psaJter,  why  not  in  t 
litany  ?  That  Scripture  containecf  all  which 
is  needful  for  salvatioi^  they  deemed  no 
more  an  objection  to  the  Apocrypha  than 
to  preaching.  To  read  the  commonioo 
service  at  the  communion  table  was  maio- 
tained  to  be  an  ancient  custom^  and  '^  let 
ancient  customs  be  observed,  aoless  rea- 
son demands  their  abolitiooj'  was  the 
golden  rule  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

They  could  see  no  real  advantage  io 
compromise  and  concession.  What  bad 
the  former  alternate  preaching  of  regular 
incumbents  and  puritanical  lecturers  ever 
effected  but  .the  sowing  of  perpetual  du- 
sensions  in  every  parish,  the  aspersion  of 
the  characters,  and  defeating  of  the  use- 
fulness of  regular  pastors,  and  a  distraction 
of  the  people's  minds  with  different  windi 
of  doctrine,  till  they  knew  not  what  to  be- 
lieve ?  In  truth,  it  was  certain  that  what- 
ever concessions  might  be  made,  so  long 
as  the  love  of  novelty,  the  pride  of  aigo- 
mentation ,  the  passion  for  holding  forth,  and 
the  zeal  for  proselytising,  continued  to  be 
principles  in  the  human  heart,  no  conces- 
sion would  ever  abolish  sects  in  religion; 
while  the  Church  of  England,  by  departing 
from  her  ancient  practice,  would  only 
compromise  her  dignity,  and  forfeit  her 
title  to  due  reverence.  Yet,  since  some 
fondly  conceived  that  all  parties,  tired  of 
dissension  and  disturbance,  were  now 
eager  to  coalesce :  and  that  to  concede  the 
minor  points  of  difference  to  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  would  afford  them  a  plao- 
sible  excuse  for  maintaining  harmony 
without  violating  their  principles;  they 
would  not  object  to  a  revision  of  the  litur- 
gy, they  would  even  give  up  the  ceremo- 
nies if  any  shadow  of  objection  could  be 
brought  forward  on  the  score  of  their  sin- 
fulness or  impropriety.  Their  antagonists, 
however,  refusea  to  accept  this  chuienge. 
since  admitting  them  to  be  neither  sinfoi 
nor  improper,  tney  deemed  it  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  positive  obligation  should  not 
be  imposed  with  respect  to  things  indif- 
ferent. On  this  question,  which  was  in 
fact  the  point  at  issue,  as  the  parties  could 
come  to  no  agreement,  the  conference,  like 
the  former,  terminatea  in  mutual  dissatis- 
faction. 
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SAXON.  The  earliert  developnneni  of 
Bomane«que,  as  applieil  to  et-clesianticaJ 
archileclure  in  England,  is  so  called.  His- 
toricallf  ihii  alyle  onghl  lo  extend  from 
the  coming  of  St.  Augusiine  lo  the  Con- 
quest (1068)  ;  but  iho  intercourw  of  Eng- 
land with  Normaiid]'  was  so  conslftnt  be- 
foie  ibat  time,  that  there  can  be  no  doubl 
we  had  already  much  Norman  archilec- 
Inre.  It  is  scarcely  less  to  be  doubled 
that  many  more  ante-Conquest  buildings 
yet  remain,  thau  ere  usually  accounted 
Saioo.  The  characters,  most  relied  on  to 
determine  Saxoti  notk  are  ihe  long  and  i 
short  work,  trianzular-headed  doors  and 
windows,  the  sptayin^  of  the  windows 
externally  as  well  as  inlemally,  and  the 
occurrence  of  balubter  shafts  in  the  win- 
.  flows.  These,  however,  are  not  constant 
in  well-authenticated  Saxon  buildings, 
nor  do  they  invariably  indicate  a  Saion 
date. 

SCARP.  A  piece  of  silk  or  other  stuff 
which  hangs  from  the  neck,  and  is  worn 
over  the  rochet  oi  surplice.  It  is  not 
mentiooed  in  tbo  rubric  of  the  English 
mual,  but  is  worn  by  our  bishopii  and  dig- 
nitariea  of  tbo  Church.  Il  is  used  from 
lon^  CDSIom,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
oucient  practice  of  the  Church,  according 
to  which  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  a 
scarf  or  stole  in  the  administration  of  the 
•acraments,  and  on  some  other  oecasiouB, 
The  stole  has  been  used  from  the  most 
primitive  ages  by  the  Christian  clergy,  ll 
was  faslenM  on  one  shoulder  of  the  dea- 
con's alb,  and  hong  down  before  and  he- 
bind.  The  priest  had  it  over  both  shoul- 
ders, and  the  ends  of  il  hung  down  in  front, 
"niaisimply  were  the  dresses  of  the  priests 
and  deacons  diEtinguishe-i  from  each  other 
in  primitive  tiroes. 

SCEPTICS.  (From  the  Greek  word 
•""^•1,  to  too*  about,  lo  dtliberate.)  This 
woni  was  applied  lo  an  ancient  sect  of 
pfatlasophera  lonnded  by  Fyrrho,  who  de- 
nied the  real  eiislence  of  all  qualities  in 
bodies  eioept  those  which  are  ensemial  to 
primaiy  atoms,  and  referred  everything 
else  to  the  percepiions  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  external  objects  ■  in  other  words, 
to  appsBTanoe  and  opinion.  In  modem 
times,  the  word  has  bet^n  applied  to  Deists, 
or  those  who  donbt  of  the  truth  and  au- 
thentioily  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

SCHISM,  in  the  eeclesiaBtical  senM 
of  the  word,  is  a  breaking  off  from  com- 
tnnnioa  with  the  Church,  on  account  of 
some  disagreement  in  matters  of  faith  or 
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discipline.  The  word  is  of  Greek  original, 
and  signifies  a  fissure  or  rent. 

We  shall  easily  learn  what  the  ancients 
meant  hj  the  itnily  of  the  Church  and 
schism,  if  we  consider  Ihe  following  par* 
liculars: — 1.  That  (here  were  different  de- 
grees of  unity  and  schism,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  which  a  man  was  said 
'    be  more  or  less  united  to  the  Church, 

divided  from  it.  2.  Thai  they  who  re- 
tained faith  and  bspliEm,  and  the  com- 
mon form  of  Christian  worship,  were  in 
thooe  respects  at  unity  with  the  Church; 
though,  in  other  respects,  in  which  theii 
schism  consisted,  ihey  might  be  divided 
from  her.  3.  That  to  give  a  man  the  deno- 
mination of  a  true  Catholic  Christian,  ab< 
solulely  speaking,  il  was  necessary  thai  he 
should  in  all  respecle,  and  in  every  kind 
of  unity,  be  in  perfect  and  full  communion 
with  Ihe  ChurcD ;  but  to  denominate  a  roan 
a  schismatic,  it  was  sufficient  lo  break  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  any  one  respect; 
ihoiigh  ihe  malignity  of  the  schism  was  to 
be  inietpreied  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  decrees  of  separation  he  made  from 
her.  Because  the  Church  could  not  ordi- 
narily judge  of  men's  hearts,  or  of  Ihe 
motives  ihat  engaged  them  in  error  and 
schism,  therefore  she  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed by  another  rule,  and  judge  of  their 
unity  with  her  by  Iheir  external  communion 
and  professions. 

And  as  the  Church  made  a  distinction 
between  the  degrees  of  schism,  so  did  she 
between  (he  censures  inflicted  on  schis- 
matics; for  these  were  proportioned  to  the 
quality  and  heinousness  of  the  oflence. 
Such  as  absented  themselves  from  church 
for  a  short  time  (which  was  reckoned  (be 
lowesi  degree  of  separation)  were  punished 
with  a  few  weeks'  suspension.  Others, 
who  attended  only  some  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  voluntarily  wiihdrew  when  (be 
eucharisl  was  to  be  administered;  these, 
as  greater  criminals,  were  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  any  oblations,  and  ex- 
cluded for  some  time  from  all  the  olber 
holy  offices  of  the  Church.  But  the  third 
sort  of  sejiaralists,  who  are  most  properly 
called  schismatics,  being  those  who  with- 
drew totally  and  universally  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  endeavored  (o 
justify  the  separation  ;  against  these  the 
Church  proceeded  more  severely,  using 
(he  highest  censure,  thai  of  excommunica- 
tion, as  against  the  professed  enemies  and 
destroyers  of  her  peace  and  unity. 

Ecclesiastical  history  presents  us 
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which  whole  bodies  of  men  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Such  were,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
schisms  of  the  Donatists,  and  the  many 
heretics  that  sprung  up  in  the  Church, 
as  the  Arians,  Photmians,  Apollinarians, 
&c.;  the  schism  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
occasioned  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
in  Sardinia ;  m  the  fifth  century,  the  schism 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  between  Lauren- 
tius  and  Symmachus  ]  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from 
the  Latin:  but,  particularly,  the  grand 
schism  of  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  1409. — 
Bingham. 

A  pious  writer,  speaking  of  schism,  tells 
us,  *'  It  is  a  causeless  separation  from  such 
governors  in  the  Church  as  have  received 
their  authority  and  commission  from  Jjcstrs 
Christ.  If  there  be  a  sufficient  cause, 
then  there  may  be  a  separation,  but  no 
schism.  But  if  there  be  no  sufficient 
^und  for  the  separation,  it  is  schism,  that 
IS,  a  culpable  separation,  which  was  al- 
ways reckoned  a  sin  of  a  very  heinous 
nature.  For  St.  Paul  charges  the  Ephe- 
sians  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  because  there  is  but 
one  God,  one  faith^iOne  baptism,  and  one 
body  of  Christ.  The  same  doctrine  is 
taught  in  the  writings  of  the  first  fathera 
of  the  Church,  particularly  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Cyprian ;  and  this  was  reputed  a 
great  sin  by  them,  even  before  the  Church 
and  state  were  united,  and  when  the 
meetings  of  the  schismatics  were  as  much 
tolerated  by  the  state  as  the  assemblies  of 
the  Catholics.  For  toleration  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  schism.  Such  laws 
only  exempt  the  persons  of  schismatics 
from  any  penal  prosecution.  Donatism 
and  Novatianism  were  counted  as  damna- 
ble schisms,  under  the  reigns  of  those  em- 
perors who  granted  toleration  to  them,  as 
under  the  reigns  of  those  who  made  laws 
against  them.^' — Nelson, 

SCHOOLMEN.  The  title  given  to  a 
class  of  learned  theologians  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  ases.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  schools  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedrals in  which  they  lectured.  Some 
make  Lanfranc  (William  the  Conqueror's 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  V  the  first  author 
of  scholastic  theolo^ ;  otners,  the  famous 
Abelard  ;  others,  his  master  Roscelinus ; 
and  othera  again  his  pupil  Peter  Lom- 
bartl.  But  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Schoolmen    lived    in  the    next  century, 


the  thirteenth,  and  were  Albertns  Mignu, 
Bonaventura,  and  Thomaa  Aquinas,  John 
Duns  Scotus,  Ochara,  and  Durandiis.  The 
scholastic  theology  was  the  fint  attempiat 
forming  a  systematic  theoloffj.  Their  fint 
step  towards  a  systematic  theoloey  was  lo 
collect  the  sentences  of  the  fauTers;  the 
next  step  was  to  harmonize  them  by  re- 
ducing them  to  principles.  This  eoold 
only  be  done  by  the  application  of  philo- 
sophy to  divinity,  for  piiiloeojc^y  nnfoldt 
the  principles  of  reasoning.  The  School* 
men,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  reigii* 
ing  philosophy,  that  of  AiiMotle;  mod 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  Seeuwla  Saotids, 
t.  e.  the  second  part  of  the  second  division 
of  the  sum  of  theology,  has  ^Ten  the  best 
and  clearest  exposition  of  Anstotle^s  Ethics 
to  be  met  witn  out  of  Aristotle  himself 
The  great  error  of  the  Schoolmen  which 
has  occasioned  the  min  of  their  theology 
was  this,  that,  instead  of  taking  the  Bibls 
only  for  their  basis,  they  took  tne  Choich 
for  their  first  authority,  and  made  the  BiUs 
only  a  part  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  of  our 
deserving  grace  of  congruity,  is  censund 
in  our  13th  article. 

SCHOLASTIC  DIVINITY.  The^*em 
of  the  Schoolmen.    (See  prMfdtftf  Arikk,) 

SCOTLAND.    (See  Chtrck  if  SnUaid.) 

SCREEN.  Any  separation  of  one  part 
of  a  church  from  another,  generally  of 
light  construction,  tabernacle  work,  opea 
arcading,  or  wood  tracery.  The  screens 
separating  side  chapels  from  the  ohancd, 
nave,  or  transept,  are  usually  called  par* 
doses.    (See  Rood4(fi  and  Randot.) 

SCRIPTURE.  (SeefiiMe.)  Holy  Scrip- 
ture containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal* 
vation;  so  that  whatsoeyer  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  it 
not  to  be  required  ot  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  anide  of  the 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary 
to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Hol^ 
Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt 
in  the  Church. 


Cf  the  Namis  and  Ntanber  cf  tkt 

Book». 

Grenesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 


Judge*. 
Ruth. 

•  The  FItbI  Book  of  Samual. 
The  Second  Book  of  Stmael. 
The  First  Book  of  Kinss. 
The  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
The  First  Bonk  of  Chronicles. 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  Fint  Book  of  Eodras. 
The  Second  Book  of  Eadru. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  PmIim. 
Hie  Proverbs. 
EccleMUtea,  or  Preacher. 
Cantica,  or  Sonea  of  SolomoD. 
Four  Prophets  Ue  Greater. 
Twain  Prophets  the  Less. 

And  the  other  Books  (as  Hierome  saiih) 
the  Chtirch  doth  read  foi  example  of  life, 
and  instructioQ  of  manDera;  but  yet  doth 
it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine ;  such  are  these  following : 

Tlie  Third  Book  of  Eiidnis. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Eadras. 

The  Book  of  Tobias. 

The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

Baruch  the  Prophet. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  Story  of  Susanna. 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Prayer  of  Manasses. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 
AH  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
tbey  are  coniinonly  received,  we  do  re- 
ceive, and  acoooat  them  canonical. — Ar- 
fKb  VI 

The  Jews  acknowledge  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Tertaraeni  only,  which  both  Jews 
tuid  Chiistians  agree  were  collected  into 
one  body,  except  the  Book  of  blalachi.  by 
£zra.  They  had  been  preserved  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  coUec- 
tioD  was  made  by  him  on  the  return  from 
it.  He  divided  the  Bible  (nv):3)  mikra, 
fcoon,  litlurt,  or  Scr^Aure,  Biiti  (Uit  Book) 
ioto  three  parts:  1.  The  Iaw,  containing 
ibe  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses; 
2.  The  Prophets,  coniainingihirtaen  books; 
and  3.  The  Hagiographia,  four  books, 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-two,  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
but  which  the  Jews  now  make  twenty- 

Ths  fint  (thft  Law)  waa  dividsd  mto 


diVf-fovt  sections,  for  (he  several  Sabbaths 
(with  the  intercalated  month),  anil  these 
sections  into  veises.  The  division  into 
chapters,  which  were  originally  subdivided 
by  letters,  not  figures  as  now,  is  of  late 
date,  and  was  done  to  faciliiale  the  use  of 
concordances. 

Some  Books  are  cited  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  are  now  io»t,  unless  the  same 
as  others,  under  difierent  names;  as  1. 
"The  Book  of  Jasher''  (Josh.  x.  13.  3 
Sam.  i.  J8) ;  2.  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord"  [Numb.  i\i.  14);  3.  "The 
Book  of  Chronicles  or  Days,"  containing 
the  annals  of  the  kingdoms  of  laniel  and 
Judah,  frequently  cit^  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chranicles;  4.  The  remainder 
of  Solomon's  "three thousand  proverbs," 
and  "  a  thousand  and  five  songs,"  and  the 
whole  of  his  writings  on  natural  history, 
"of  trees,"  "of  bMsts,  and  of  fowl,  and 
of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes"  (1 
Kings,  iv.  32,  33) ;  and  6.  Probablv  the  la- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of 
Jofliah,  as  this  subject  seems  not  included 
in  the  book  now  extant.  Some  think  that 
the  first,  the  Book  of  Jasher,  is  the  same 
as  the  second;  others,  the  Books  of  Mo- 
ses; and  others  think  the  first  three  are 
the  same,  and  were  public  records  depo- 
sited in  the  house  of  Goo.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  references  to  these  books, 
from  the  sense  of  them,  were  subsequent 
introductions. 

Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  oenerally,  but  Ezra  and  Daniel 
are  in  Chaldee.  The  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  in  Greek,  except, 
only,  it  i*  questioned  whether  Matthew 
did  not  write  in  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  the 
language  then  spoken  in  Judea  ^  and  Mark 
in  Latin  ;  and  whether  the  Epistle  to  the- 
Hebrews  wea  not  first  written  in  Hebrew. 


Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  doubtful.  Som« 
imagine  that  the  passage.  Gen.  xxii.  IT, 
is  an  actual  abridnnent  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  field  of  Epbron  made  lo  Abraham. 
It  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  the 
palriaroha  might  have  compiled  recordsof 
their  time,  and  that  by  inspiration ;  and 
that  Moses  might  collect  these,  as  Ezra 
did  in  afteitimes.  And  this  is  argued  by 
some  from  a  supposed  difference  of  stvie. 
Moses  himself  was  expressly  directed  to 
write  by  way  of  record ;  a  custom  which 
continued  under  the  Judges  and  the  Kings, 
some  of  the  latter  of  whom  collected  and 
anrnnged  the  books  then  existing;  as  it  is 
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dear  Hezekiah  Hid  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  we 
know,  were  publicly  read;  and,  when 
Ezra  made  his  collection,  the  number  of 
copies  was  great,  and  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  them  is  supposed  to  form  the 
marginal  readings,  amounting  in  all  to 
840.  It  was  after  his  time  that  translations 
began  to  be  made. 

The  preservation  of  the  sacred  Sc^rip- 
tures,  and  of  the  genuineness  and  integrity 
of  the  text,  seems  almost  miraculous.  It 
was  in  order  to  this  that  the  Massora  was 
composed,  by  which  was  ascertained,  with 
stu pendens  labor,  the  number  of  verses,  of 
words,  and  even  of  letters,  contained  in 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  and  in  every  section  and  subdivi- 
sion; and  also  the  words  supposed  to  be 
changed,  superfluous  letters,  repetitions  of 
verses  and  words,  significations  different 
or  analogous,  mute  letters^  and  various 
other  particulars  and  mysteries. 

The  Targuro  (explanation)  is  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase;  being  this  rather  than 
literal  translations  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  which,  when  the  He- 
brew text  was  read  in  the  syni^ogue,  it 
was  explained  to  the  people.  The  6rst 
Targum  was  that  of  Jonathan,  about  thirty 
years  before  Christ,  on  the  greater  and 
lesser  Prophets.  The  next  is  that  of 
Oiikelos,  something  later,  on  the  Books  of 
Moses  only,  short  and  simple,  and  the 
most  esteemed.  The  Targuro  of  Joseph 
the  Blind,  on  the  Hagiographia,  is  more 
modem,  in  a  corrupt  Chaluee,  and  less 
regarded.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  Pentateuch  only,  is  very  imperfect, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  only  a  frag- 
ment. On  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
there  is  no  Targum. 

Most  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
at  present  in  existence  were  collated  by 
and  for  Dr.  Kennicott,  250  by  himself,  and 
350  by  another,  bein^  from  480  to  800 
years  old.  Since  this  more  than  400 
others,  of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  have  been 
discovered. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  in  1488;  the  first  Latin  transla- 
tion was  by  Munster,  in  1534.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  was  probably  the  first  Greek  ver- 
sion ;  to  which  followed  those  of  Svmma- 
chus  andTheodotion,  with  three  others  by 
unknown  authors.  The  Septuagint  (a 
translation  supposed  to  have  been  by 
seventy-two  Jews),  called  for  conciseness 
"the  Seventy,"  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.  c.  277,  at  an  ex- 


pense of  above  136,000^.  Tbere  areibnr 
principal  modern  editioos :  the  Compliip 
tensian.  a.  d.  1515;  the  Aldine,  1518;  die 
Roman  of  Sixtns  V.,  1587 ;  mnd  Giabe'i, 
printed  at  Oxford,  1707-1720.  In  179S, 
Dr.  Holmes  began  publishioii^  an  edition 
at  Oxford,  carri^  on  ntnce  his  death  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  but  not  yet  completed. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek  was  that  of  Erasmus,  in  1511 
The  editions  of  the  Stephenses  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  beauty.  The  celebrated 
edition,  with  various  readings,  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mill,  was  published  at  Oxfoid  ii 
1707,  after  the  labor  of  thirty  years,  and 
the  readings  amounted  to  30,0001  That 
of  Wetstein,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1751,  with 
a  far  greater  numt)er;  and  that  of  Gries* 
bach,  at  Halle,  in  1775-1777,  with  a  select 
collection  of  these  readings. 

With  this  great  number  of  Tariom 
readings  may  be  mentioned  the  increass 
of  parallel  passages,  in  the  English  edi* 
tions  of  the  Bible ;  bein<r,  from  tM  editioa 
1611,  when  they  were  first  introdnced,  to 
Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  a.  ix  1785,  ftom 
8980  to  66,955.  And  these  in  the  "Con- 
cordance of  Parallels,"  published  after- 
wards by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell,  the  editor 
of  this  last  Bible,  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  the  number. 

SCRIPTURES,  INSPIRATION  OF. 
(See  Bible,  Revelation.)  All  Scriptare,  we 
are  told,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
To  understand  which  expression  we  would 
remark,  that  divine  inspiration,  or  the  su- 
pernatural influence  of  God  upon  the  mind, 
to  form  it  for  intellectual  improvement, 
may  be,  1.  An  inspiration  of  superintend- 
ency,  by  which  God  preserves  a  writer 
commissioned  by  him  to  communicate  his 
will  from  error  in  those  points  vfkiA  rekU 
to  his  commission.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  writer  shall  be  preserved  from  error  in 
what  relates  to  grammar,  or  natural  phi- 
losophy; but  he  is  pre^^rved  from  error 
in  all  that  God  has  commissioned  him  to 
reveal.  2.  An  inspiration  of  suggestion 
which  precedes  the  former,  and  takes  place 
when  God  doth,  as  it  were,  speak  directly 
to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  person,  making 
such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  hot 
by  miracle  obtain.  This  has  been  done 
in  various  ways,  by  immediate  impression 
on  the  mind,  By  dreams  and  visions  repre- 
sented to  the  imagination  :  at  other  tiroes 
by  sounds  formed  in  the  air,  or  by  visible 
appearances. 

The  New  Testament  was  written  by  a 
superintendent  inspiration.    The  aposdes 
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were,  according  to  Christ's  promise,  fur- 
nished with  all  necessary  powers  for  the 
discharge  of  their  office,  oy  an  extraor- 
dinary effusion  of  the  HoLy  Spirit  upon 
them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts,  ii.  4, 
&c.^;  and  a  second  time  (Acts,  iv.  31). 

We  may  assure  ourselves  that  thev 
were  hereoy  competently  furnished  for  all 
those  services  which  were  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  spread  and  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  of  so  ^at  difficulty  as  to 
need  supernatural  assistance. 

Considering  how  uncertain  a  thing  oral 
tradition  is,  and  how  soon  the  most  public 
and  notorious  facts  are  corrupted  by  it,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Christian  religion 
could  be  preserved  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  purity,  without  a  tpritten  account  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apos- 
tles* and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  God  would  suffer  a 
doctnne  introduced  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner  to  be  corrupted  and  lost. 

The  discourses  of  Christ  were  several 
of  them  so  long,  and  some  likewise  of  so 
curious  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  the  apostles  should 
have  been  able  exactly  to  record  them, 
especially  so  many  years  after  they  were 
deliverea,  and  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
cares  and  dangers,  without  such  extraor- 
dinary divine  assistance,  or* without  an 
inspiration  of  superintendency. 

Many  of  the  doctrines  which  the  apostles 
delivered  in  their  writings  were  so  sublime 
and  so  new,  that  as  they  could  not  have 
been  known  at  first  otherwise  than  by  an 
inspiration  of  suggestion,  so  they  would 
need  an  inspiration  of  superintendency  in 
delivering  an  accurate  account  of  them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 

Sromise  of  Christ,  that  such  parts  of  the 
few  Testament  as  were  written  by  the 
apostles  were  written  by  an  inspiration  of 
superintendency. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  persons,  so 
eminent  for  humility,  piety,  humanity,  and 
other  virtues,  as  the  apostles  were,  would 
have  spoken  of  their  writings  as  the  words 
and  the  commands  of  the  Lord  as  the  test  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  gloried  so  much 
in  beinff  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit, 
if  they  had  not  certainly  known  themselves 
to  be  so  in  their  writings,  as  well  as  in 
their  preaching ;  and  the  force  of  this  ar- 
P^ment  is  greatly  illustrated,  by  recollect- 
m^  the  extraordinary  miraculous  powers 
with  which  they  were  honored,  while 
making  exhortations  and  pretensions  of 
this  kind|  as  was  hinted  above. 


There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  in,  the  number  of 
the  seventy  disciples  who  were  furnished 
with  extraordinary  powers  from  Christ, 
and  received  from  him  promises  of  assis- 
tance much  resembling  those  made  to  the 
apostles  (compare  Luke,  x.  9^  16,  19): 
and  if  it  were  so,  as  the  arguments  usea 
to  prove  both  the  understanding  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  apostles  may  be  in  great 
measure  applied  to  them,  we  may,  on  the 
principles  laid  down,  conclude  that  they 
also  had  some  inspiration  of  superinten- 
dency. But  there  is  much  reason  to  regard 
that  received  and  ancient  tradition  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his 
gospel  instructed  by  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke 
his  by  St.  Paul's  assistance ;  which,  if  it 
be  allowed,  their  writing  will  stand  nearly 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Peter 
and  Paul. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  just  to 
mention  the  internal  marks  of  a  Divine 
original  in  Scripture.  The  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  the  spirituality  and  ele- 
vation of  its  design,  the  majesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  style,  the  agreement  of  its 
parts,  and  its  efficacy  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  concur  to  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  it,  and  corroborate  the  ex- 
ternal arguments  for  its  being  written  by 
a  superintendent  inspiration  at  least. 

There  has  been  in  the  Christian  Church, 
from  its  earliest  ages,  a  constant  tradition, 
that  these  books  were  written  by  the  ex- 
traordinary assistance  of  the  Spirit,  which 
must  at  least  amount  to  superintendent 
inspiration. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
books  we  have  inherited  from  the  Jews  were 
always  regarded  by  them  as  authentic  and 
inspired.  And  our  blessed  Lord  and  his 
apostles  were  so  far  from  accusing  the 
Jews  of  superstition,  in  the  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  from  charging  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  (whom  Christ,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  censured  so  freely)  with  having 
introduced  into  the  sacred  volume  more 
human  compositions,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  not  only  recommend  the  diligent  and 
constant  perusal  of  them,  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  men's  eternal  happiness,  but 
speak  of  them  as  divine  oracles,  and  as 
written  by  an  extraordiriary  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  the 
authors.  (Vide  John,  v.  39 ;  x.  35.  Mark, 
xii.  24.  Matt.  iv.  4,7,  10;  v.  17,  18;  xxi. 
42;  xxii.  29,  31,  43;  xxiv.  15;  xxvi.  54, 
56 ;  Luke,  i.  67,  69,  70 ;  x.  26,  27 ;    xvi. 
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31.  Acts,  iv.  25;  xyh.  11;  xviii.  24-28. 
Rom.  iii.  2;  x^.  4;  xvi.  26.  Gal.  iii.  8. 
1  Tim.  V.  17,  18.  2  Tim.  iii.  14-17. 
James,  ii.  8;  iv.  5.  1  Pet.  i.  10-12.  2 
Pet.  i.  19-21.)  To  this  list  may  be  added 
many  other  places,— on  the  whole,  more 
than  five  hundred, — in  which  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  and 
argue  from  those  of  the  Old,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  they  would  not  surely  have  done,  if 
they  had  apprehended  there  were  room  to 
allege  that  it  contained  at  least  a  mixture  of 
what  was  spurious  and  of  no  authority.— 
Lowth  on  Innfiration.  Tillotson^s  Sermons, 
Doddridge's  Lectures, 

The  argument  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Scripture  aa  an  induction  from  its 
adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man— «ven  as 
regards  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  have  been  most  obnoxious  to  cavil- 
is  ably  maintained  in  the  Bampton  Lecturer 
of  1817.  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller, 
fix>m  wnich  the  following  is  extracted: — 
Although  Scripture  presents  the  most  humi- 
liating portraiture  of  human  nature,  and 
that  intentionally,  to  lead  man  into  a  know- 
ledge of  himself,  as  the  subject  of  its  operas 
tion ;  it  should  be  added  that  the  Bible  does 
not  exhibit  an  unmixed  image  of  evil,  inas- 
much as,  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  that  exact 
resemblance  of  the  character  of  man,  which 
it  is  now  afiirmed  to  be.  Nor  do  I,  in  sub- 
joining this  qualification,  feel  a  conscious- 
ness either  of  having  carried  the  main  pro- 
position unreasonably  far,  to  countenance 
a  partial  construction,  or  of  now  adding  any 
such  inconsistent  exception  as  may  neu- 
tralize or  destroy  its  force. 

The  representation  of  evil  was  intended, 
and  is  necessary,  for  the  analysisof  doctrine. 
We  hold  the  opinion,  that  a  man  is  a  being, 
"  very  far  gone  from  an  original  righteous- 
ness,^' in  which  he  was  created.  And  it 
is  maintained  that  the  whole  substance  of 
Scripture  so  fully  justifies  this  doctrine  as 
to  be  quite  inexplicable,  and  therefore,  as 
a  record  of  divine  wisdom,  inadmissible, 
without  it. 

It  is,  however,  contended  also,  that  vnth 
this  doctrine,  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
substance  of  its  histories,  and  harmonizing 
with  the  end  of  its  great  provisions,  Scrip- 
ture commends  itself,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  our  belief  and  acceptation,  as  a  record 
which,  while  it  extends  to  the  very  root 
of  our  disease,  and  so  alone  points  out  the 
true  method  of  recovery  from  it,  falls  in 
thereby  with  the  observations  of  our  own 
pergonal  experience. 

But  such  involvmeat  of  a  general  truth 


by  no  meaoa  neceasarily  fixes  or  define* 
the  measure  or  degree  of  sia  in  individinli 
acting  in  various  stages  of  moral  raspoos- 
bility.  and  subject  to  infloenoes,  not  only 
of  rational  motives,  but  (as  woold  sapm, 
more  or  less  even  from  the  beginniiig)  to 
those  of  an  infused  grace  i  And  it  my 
confidently  be  maintained,  that  the  tvo 
several  propositions  now  affirmed  of  Holy 
Writ,  viz.,  that  it  gives  a  most  hnmiliaiin| 
view  of  man,  and  yet  not  one  of  onmixed 
evil,  are  not  only  not  inconsistent,  bat  ei- 
planatory'  one  of  the  other.  Tlie  one  ii 
specially  profitable  for  '' doctrine,"  the 
other  for  "instruction  in  righleooineH." 
For  Scripture  not  to  have  discovered  a  foU 
and  intimate  acqoaintanoe  with  the  extast 
and  quality  of  evil  itself,  woold  have  nb- 
tracted  from  our  snre  persuasion  of  illpe^ 
fisct  insight  into  tnith.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  to  nave  displayed  the  operstioo  of 
that  evil  otherwise  tluui  as  it  is  seen  pne- 
tically  existing  in  its  effects^  wonld  not 
have  been  to  give  that  real  Ukoness  of  ow^ 
selves,  which  we  have  a  claim  to  look  for 
in  a  record  offering  itself  to  be  oor  fiathfiil 
ffuide.  Hence,  in  the  first  ease,  withoot 
uie  darker  lineaments  of  the  Bine,  hov 
could  we  rightly  have  arrived  at  that  tnio 
doctrinal  statement,  which  now  affirms  the 
general  existence  of  an  extreme  nnfomid- 
ness  in  the  Constitution  of  human  natnze^ 
if  that  which  is  in  man  can  only  be  de- 
veloped adequately,  or  inferred  oonertly, 
through  scrutiny  of  the  worst  deeds  which 
man  has  done?  How,  in  the  second- 
while  we  consent  entirely  to  the  troth  of 
this  broad  abstract  statement  of  the  natav* 
of  man— could  we  consent  with  willing 
minds  to  take  our  sole  or  only  chief  in- 
struction in  the  ways  of  rignteonaness, 
from  ffuidanoe  which  should  represent  os 
all  as  beinff  just  alike,  at  any  or  at  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  when  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  practical  appearanoes  of  evil 
show  very  many  gradations,  and  pot  on 
very  different  aspects,  in  the  condition  of 
difierent  individuals?  *  *  *  If  Scripture 
does  indeed  thus  show  us  to  ourselves,  and 
we  cannot  deny  the  trath  of  the  resem- 
blance ;  if  it  neither  conceals  deformity  to 
tempt  us,  nor  yet  drives  ns  into  extrsmity, 
so  as  to  overwhelm  us;  if  it  neither  threa- 
tens nor  promises  too  much,  could  it  hsve 
proceeded  either  from  one  that  did  not 
know  us,  or  from  one  that  did  not  love  us? 
SKCT.  A  religious  community  follow- 
ing some  particular  master,  instead  of  ad- 
hering to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Thus    Calvinists  are   the 
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llowine  Calvin ;  Weeleyans  the  sect  fol- 
wing  Wesley.  We  are  to  remember 
■t  we  are  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
re  thus  to  call  any  man  master:  one  is 
ir  master,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.  In  those 
harches  in  which  there  are  monasteries, 
e  clergy  attached  to  those  monasteries 
«  called  Regulars,  the  other  cleisy  are 
yled  Seculars.  In  our  Church,  before 
e  Reformation,  the  number  of  Regulars 
as  very  great;  but,  since  the  Reforma- 
Ml.  we  have  only  had  Secular  clergy. 
8EDILIA.  Seats  near  an  altar,  almost 
liTersally  on  the  south  side,  for  the  mi- 
sters officiating  at  the  holy  eucharist. 
bey  are  genenulv  three  in  number,  but 
uy  from  one  to  nve. 

SEE.  (Latin,  Sn2et.)  The  seat  of  episco- 
il  dignity  and  jurisdiction,  where  the 
shop  has  his  throne,  or  cathedra, 
8ELAH.  An  untranslated  Hebrew  word, 
earring  several  times  in  the  Psalms,  on 
e  meaning  of  which  there  are  many 
unions.  It  is  most  probably  a  direction 
raise  the  voice  at  certain  passages,  and 
merely  a  musical  notation. 
SEMf-ARIANS.  The  Arian  sect  was 
Tided  into  tw6  principal  parties ;  the  one 

which  adhering  more  closely  to  the 
linion  of  their  master,  maintained  that 
e  Son  of  God  was  unlike  the  Father, 
M^Mr,  and  of  this  party  was  Eunomius: 
e  other  party  refused  to  receive  the  word 
msubstantiaf,  yet  acknowledged  the  Son 
'  God  'O/iff0wrMr,  of  a  like  substance  or 
eenee  with  the  Father,  and  therefore 
ere  called  Semi-Arians,that  is^  half  Arians ; 
is  party  inade  the  majority  m  the  coun- 
b  of  Rimint  and  Seleucia. 
SEMI-PELAGIANS,  or  MASSILIEN- 
SS.    A  sect  of  heretics,  who  endeavored 

find  a  medium!  betwixt  the  Pelagians 
id  the  orthodox ;  thev  had  their  origin  in 
ranee  about  430.  Tlieir  principal  favor- 
B  were  Cassianus,  a  disciple  ot  Chrysos- 
m ;  Faustus,  abbot  of  Lyre ;  Vincentins, 
shop  of  the  same,  &c.  Their  agreement 
ith  the  Pelagians  was  in  the  power 
'  free  will,  at  least  as  to  the  beginning  of 
ith  and  conversion,  and  to  the  co-opera- 
wi  of  God  and  man,  grace  and  nature,  as 
predestination,  from  foreknowledge  and 
iiversal  giace,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
K>8tasy  of  the  saints.  Some  of  them 
so  would  modify  those  opinions,  and 
aintained  only  the  predestination  of  in- 
iits  from  a  foreknowledge  of  the  life 
ey  would  lead.  The  great  opposers  of 
tc»  heresy  were  St.  Augustine,  Fulgentius, 


&c.  The  original  of  the  predestinarian 
heresy  in  this  age  is  denied  by  Jansenius 
and  others,  as  well  as  Protestants,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  fiction  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians. 

SEMINARIES,  in  Popish  countries,  are 
certain  colleges,  appointed  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  young  persons,  des- 
tined for  the  sacred  ministry.  The  first  ^ 
institution  of  such  places  is  ascribed  to/ 
St.  Augustine.  And  the  Council  of  Trent 
decrees,  that  children,  exceeding  twelve 
years  of  age,  shall  be  brought  up,  and  in- 
structed in  common,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  that  there 
shall  be  a  seminary  of  such  belonging  to 
each  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop. 

In  the  seminaries  of  France  none  are 
taken  in  but  young  persons,  ready  to  study 
theology,  and  to  be  ordained.  And  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  seminaries  cer- 
tain benefices  are  allotted,  or  else  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  are  obliged  to  maintain  them. 
These  colleges  are  furnished  with  halls  for 
the  public  exercises,  and  little  chambers 
or  cells,  where  each  student  retires,  studies, 
and  prays  apart.  Such  is  the  seminary  oi 
St.  Sulpicius  at  Paris. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Roman  Catholics  projected  the  founding 
English  seminaries  abroad,  that  from 
thence  they  might  be  furnished  with  mis- 
sionaries to  perpetuate  and  increase  their 
communion.  Accordingly  the  college  of 
Douay  was  founded  in  1569,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Philip  IL,  King  of  Spain;  and 
UT.  William  Allen,  an  Englishman,  was 
made  head  of  it.  In  the  year  1579,  a  col- 
lege was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  same 
purpose,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  who  settled 
4000  crowns  per  annum  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  society.  The  famous  Robert  Par- 
sons, an  English  Jesuit,  was  rector  of  this 
college.  King  Philip  founded  another  of 
these  nurseries  at  Valladolid  in  the  year 
1589,  and  one  at  Seville  in  1593.  The 
same  prince  founded  St.  Omers  in  Artois, 
A.D.  1596.  In  the  next  century  more 
seminaries  were  established,  at  Madrid, 
Lou  vain,  Liege,  and  Ghent. 

The  two  colleges  of  Douay  and  Rome 
received  such  great  encouragement,  that 
some  hundreds  of  priests  were  sent  off 
from  thence  into  England.  And  to  engage 
the  members  of  these  societies  more  firmly 
they  obliged  them,  at  their  admission,  to 
take  the  following  oath :  '^  I,  A.  B.,  one 
bred  in  the  English  college,  considerinff 
how  great   benefits  God  hath  bestowed 
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upon  me.  but  then  especially  when  he 
brought  me  out  of  my  own  country,  so 
infected  with  heresy,  and  made  me  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  also 
desiring  with  a  thankful  heart  to  improve 
80  great  a  mercy  of  Groo ;  have  resolved 
to  offer  myself  wholly  up  to  divine  service 
as  much  as  I  may,  to  fulfil  the  end  for 
which  this  our  college  was  founded.  I 
promise,  therefore,  and  swear,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  that  I  am  pre- 
pared from  mine  heart,  with  the  assistance 
of  Divine  grace,  in  due  time  to  receive 
holy  orders,  and  to  return  to  England,  to 
convert  the  souls  of  my  countrymen  and 
kindred,  when,  and  as  often  as,  it  shall 
seem  good  to  the  superior  of  this  college.'' 
As  a  farther  encouragement,  Pope  Pius  V., 
sent  his  brief  to  the  students  of  these 
colleges,  for  undertaking  the  mission  into 
England.  And  that  thev  might  act  without 
clashing,  and  with  the  better  harmony,  he 
put  them  all  under  the  direction  or  Dr. 
Alan,  afterwards  Cardinal. 

By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is 
made  a  prsmunire  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Popish  seminary.  And 
by  one  of  King  James  I.,  no  persons  are 
to  go,  or  be  sent,  to  Popish  seminaries,  to 
be  instructed  or  educated,  under  divers 
penalties  and  disabilities  mentioned  in  the 
statute. 

The  houses  of  the  society  De  Pro- 
pagandd  Fide^  established  for  the  preparing 
ecclesiastics  for  missionaries  among  in- 
fidels and  heretics,  are  also  called  semi- 
naries. The  principal  of  these  is  that  at 
Rome,  called  the  Apostolic  College  or 
Seminary,  or  the  seminary  De  Propaganda 
Fide. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.  The  Sunday  which 
in  round  numbers  is  70  days  before  Easter: 
hence  the  name.  There  being  exactly  50 
days  between  the  Sunday  next  before  Lent 
and  Easter-day  inclusive,  that  Sunday  is 
termed  Quinc|ua;|;esima,  t.  e.  the  50th. 
And  the  two  immediately  preceding  are 
called  from  the  next  round  numbers,  Sexa- 
gesima  and  Septuagesima,  60th  and  70th. 
The  Church  thus  early  begins  to  look  for- 
ward to  Easter,  the  queen  of  festivals. 
She  would  call  back  our  minds  from  the 
rejoicing  seasons  of  Christmas,  and  by 
reflection  on  the  humiliating  necessity 
there  was  for  Messiah's  advent,  prepare  us 
for  that  solemn  season  in  Lent ;  in  which, 
if  with  deep  contrition  and  lively  faith  we 
follow  Christ  in  his  sufferings,  we  may 
rejoice  with  him  here,  and  humbly  hope 
to  reign  with  him  hereafter  in  his  glory. 


The  observance  of  these  days  mod  the 
weeks  following  appears  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  Some 
of  the  more  devout  Christians  obserrol 
the  whole  time  from  the  first  of  these  Son- 
days  to  Easter,  as  a  season  of  hnmiliatioo 
and  fasting,  though  the  ordinary  eoMoni 
was  to  commence  fasting  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  Temion  of 
Scripture,  which  was  received  both  by  the 
Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
first  account  which  we  have  of  the  origin 
of  the  Septuamnt,  is  thai  which  is  given  m 
by  Aristsus  (or  Aristeas).  It  is  to  this 
efiisct.  Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Demetrms  Phalereus,  having  de- 
termined to  enrich  his  library  at  Alexaodria 
with  a  translation  of  the  books  of  the  Jew- 
ish law,  sent  AristSBas,  his  minister,  aoeoD' 
panied  by  Andrew,  a  person  of  celebiity, 
to  Eleazar  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  that 
he  might  obtain  both  a  copy  of  the  original, 
and  persons  duly  qualified  to  lender  it  into 
Greek.  The  request  was  complied  with. 
A  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law  written  in  golden 
letters  was  sent,  with  seventy-two  men,  six 
from  each  tribe,  to  translate  it.  The  trans- 
lators, persons  skilled  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  were  honorably  received  by  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  by  him  were  sent  to  die  isle 
of  Pharos ;  and  there,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  days,  they  completed  their 
work,  mutually  assisting  each  other,  and 
dictating  their  translation  to  Demetrins. 
This  version  was  afterwards  read  in  an  as- 
sembly consisting  of  Jewish  priests  and 
other  learned  men,  and  being  stamped  by 
their  approbation,  was  placed  in  the  ubraij 
of  Alexandria. 

This  account,  given  us  by  Aristcos,  is 
sometimes  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Josephus,  ana  is  also  edited  separately. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  de- 
scription nothing  of  the  marvellous  » 
introduced,  and  it  would  clearly  seem  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
that  only. 

Josephus,  in  the  twelfth  book,  s.  1,  of 
his  ^'Antiquities,"  for  the  most  part  agiees 
with  this  account  by  Aristsas.  But  in  the 
life  of  Moses,  by  Philo-Judeus,  we  find 
both  variations  and  additions.  Agreeing 
with  Aristffius  in  his  assertion,  Jhat  certain 
learned  Jews  were  sent  from  Jerusalem 
to  Alexandria  to  translate  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  that  they  were  lodged  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  isle  ot  Pharos,  he  tells  us 
in  addition,  that  all  the  translators  were 
kept  apart  from  each  other;  but  that,  not* 
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withstanding  this,  their  translations,  upon 
comparison,  were  found  exactly  to  corre- 
spond, as  it  were,  by  Divine  inspiration. 
From  Justin  Martyr  we  find,  that  in  his 
time  the  story  was  that  the  seventy-two 
translators  were  shut  up  each  in  a  separate 
oell,  where  no  intercourse  could  possibly 
take  place;  but  that  the  translations,  when 
produced,  were  found  to  agree  not  only  in 
tense  but  verbally,  not  varying  even  in  a 
single  syl^ble.  Here  we  certainly  find  a 
miracle  implied;  and  in  the  time  of  Justin 
the  story  must  have  been  well  established, 
since  he  mentions  his  having  seen  the  cells 
himself.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  cells,  however,  there  must  have  been, 
as  they  easily  might  be,  some  uncertainty, 
for  Epiphanius.  mentions  only  thirty-six. 
Bot  the  story  had  been  made  to  shape  itself 
according  to  the  fact;  and  it  was  reported 
in  his  time,  that,  instead  of  a  cell  being 
allotted  to  each  translator,  two  were  shut 
ap  in  each  cell,  who  having  been  employed 
from  sunrise  till  evening,  translated  in 
order,  not  merely  ihe  Pentateuch,  but  each 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
they  so  completed  their  work,  that  there 
"was  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  difference 
in  any  of  the  thirty-six  versions ;  an  asto- 
Diahing  harmony,  in  which  a  singular 
niiracle  of  Divine  providence  could  not 
fail  to  be  traced. 

Now,  if  to  these  statements  implicit 
credit  be  given,  the  question  is  decided  as 
to  the  miraculous  origin  and  consequent 
inspiration  of  the  Septuagint.  But  to  these 
stories  there  are  several  obvious  objections. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  assent  to  the 
principle  of  that  objection  which  is  urced 
by  the  learned  and  candid  Dupin,  w-ho, 
among  the  Romanists,  is  almost  singular 
in  opposing  the  divine  origin  of  the  LXX., 
when  he  asks  why  there  should  be  seventy- 
two  translators  when  twelve  would  have 
sufficed?  For  this  is  the  very  spirit  of 
rationalism :  "  /  do  not  see  why  such 
should  have  been  the  case;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  the  case."  To  such  an  objection 
the  answer  of  the  equally  learned  Dr.  Brett, 
among  Protestants  the  chief  vindicator  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Septuagint,  is  more 
than  sufficient,  when  he  urges  that  we 
might  as  well  deny  that,  on  our  authorized 
English  version,  fifty-two  persons  were 
employed,  when  by  twelve,  or  even  by  two, 
the  work  might  have  been  accomplished. 
Nor  would  I  insist,  with  Dean  Prideaux, 
that  the  stories  must  be  rejected,  because 
the  Septuagint  is  written  m  the  Alexan- 
drian dialect:  and  that,  therefore^  it  could 


not  have  been  effected,  according  to  the 
supposition,  by  the  Jews  sent  from  Judea ; 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  spoken  in  Palestine  was  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  in  Egypt,  that  lan- 
guage having  been  introduced  into  both 
countries  only  about  fifty  years  before  by 
the  same  people — the  Macedonians.  In- 
deed, a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  with  that  of  the  Septua- 
cint  will  disarm  this  objection  of  its  force. 
We  may,  indeed,  afford  to  give  up  another 
objection,  which  has  very  plausibly  been 
urged,  though  its  character  is  rationalistic, 
viz.,  tnat  to  collect  six  learned  men  from 
each  tribe  would  have  been  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  the  ten  tribes  having  been  dis- 
persed after  the  taking  of  Samaria;  for 
we  know  that  many  individuals  belonging 
to  these  tribes  were  incorporated  with  the 
Jews,  and  there  may  have  been  means  still 
left  for  distinguishing  them.  But,  after  all 
these  allowances,  there  is  strong  internal 
evidence  against  these  stories,  arising  from 
the  difference  of  the  manner  and  the  style 
in  which  the  several  books  are  translated. 
In  some  the  Hebraisms  are  said  to  be 
preserved,  in  others  not;  some  books  (the 
Pentateuch  for  instance,  the  Proverbs, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  Judges,  Kings,  and  many 
of  the  Psalms)  are  well  executed,  while 
the  translation  of  Isaiah  is  bad,  and  that 
of  Daniel  was  so  decidedly  incorrect,  that 
it  was  rejected  by  Origen,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  version  of  Theodotion. 
Now,  is  it  probable  that,  if  the  Septuagint 
had  been,  according  to  the  accounts  already 
given,  the  work  of  the  same  men,  at  the 
same  time,  and  acting  under  a  miraculous 
inspiration,  such  very  material  difiference 
should  exist  between  the  several  books  ? 
Our  own  authorized  version,  though  made 
by  different  persons,  and  though  some  of 
the  books  may  be  more  correctly  rendered 
than  others,  nevertheless  preserves  a  uni- 
fotmity  of  style  which  stamps  it  as  being 
all  the  work  of  the  same  a^e.  And  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Septuacint,  is  a  presumption  against  its 
being  the  work  of  the  same  men  living  at 
the  same  time.  And  this  is  a  consideration 
which  prepares  us  to  regard  the  external 
evidence  with  some  suspicion.  When, 
indeed,  we  look  to  the  external  evidence, 
we  find  that  the  authority  which  was  at 
first  assumed  only  for  the  Pentateuch  is 
gradually  assumed  for  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  Aristsus  we  read  of 
no  miracle:  the  miracle  was  evidenly  gra- 
dually introduced  and  enlarged  upon,  until 
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subsequent  writers  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 
And  we  are  always  and  most  justly  suspi- 
cious of  a  story  which  thus 

**  Mobilitata  viget  vireiqae  acqutrit  cundo.^^ 

Each  successive  writer  has  added  to  the 
marvellous.  And  we  are,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  deducting  from  the  account  each 
marvellous  addition.  And  when  we  have 
done  this,  what  is  the  result?  We  find 
the  simple  fact,  that,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Demetriui«  Phalereus,  a  transla- 
tion into  Greek  of  the  Mosaic  books  was 
made  by  persons  sent  from  Judea.  We 
roust  indeed  ^o  a  step  further,  and  deduct 
from  the  original  statement,  the  assertion 
that  the  translation  was  made  "bythedireC' 
turn  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;"  for  though 
Demetrius  was  in  great  credit  at  Alexan- 
dria till  the  death  of  Soter,  he  was,  im- 
mediately after  that  event,  ''disgraced  by 
Philadelphus,  and  perished  in  confine- 
ment." We  cannot,  therefore^  attribute 
more  than  the  original  suggestion  to  De- 
metrius. But  that,  with  tais  necessary 
deduction,  we  may  fairly  admit  this,  or  at 
least  the  historical  fact  that  it  embodies, 
appears  from  the  improbability  of  these 
stories  havins  no  foundation,  and  from  the 
fact  that  botn  ^ian  {Var,  Hist.  iii.  17) 
and  Plutarch  {0pp.  t.  ii.  p.  J 89^  inform  us 
that  Deinetrius  was  appointea  by  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  preside  over  the  drawing 
up  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  had  advised  his 
sovereign  to  collect  all  the  books  he  could 
which  treated  of  political  subjects,  and  in 
which  doctrines  were  laid  down  which 
even  their  most  familiar  friends  would 
not  dare  to  mention  to  kings.  It  derives 
strength  also  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Samaritans  contended  with  the  Jews 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint;  pretending  that  Ptolemy,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  disagreement  between 
the  two  nations,  caused  a  translation  to  be 
made  of  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  he  preferred  to  the  copy  he 
received  from  Jerusalem.  Although  this 
story  is  not  corroborated,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  collation  of  the  two  copies 
may  have  taken  place,  care  having  evi- 
dently been  taken  to  procure  as  good  a 
version  as  possible.  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  that  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  by  Eusebius.  a  quotation  from  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  and  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher named  Aristobulus  has  been  pre- 
served, in  which  he  affirms  that  a  Greek 


translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  io 
existence  anterior  to  the  SeptoagiDL  of 
which  Plato  and  other  Greek  philoeoDneit 
availed  themselves.  That  eome  snaU  por 
tions  of  the  ancient  Scriptons  may  have 
been  translated  is  far  tram  impoHible: 
but  we  cannot  attach  any  weight  to  die 
unsupported  testimony  of  a  penoo  Wk» 
lived  only  175  years  oefora  the  ChndiB 
era,  and  adduced  in  support  of  whatvai 
at  the  time  a  faTorite  theory  with  tiM 
Jews.  His  testimony,  ho  woTer,  it  of  some 
importance,  as  proving  that  the  Gieek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  wu 
then  in  use,  was  universally  lefisned  lo 
the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos. 

After  taking  into  consideiation  all  thsM 
various  circumstances,  all  that  we  eao 
satisfactorily  say  of  the  Septoagiot  is,  tint 
the  Mosaic  books  were  tranalaisd  ioio 
Greek  about  285  years  before  CbrhTjIo 
which  the  other  lx)oks  were  added  fnn 
.time  to  time,  especially  when,  on  occukn 
of  the  prohibition  by  Antiochus  Epiphaies 
to  reaa  the  law,  the  prophets  osea  to  be 
read  publicly  in  the  pynaeogues,  and  oo 
the  restoration  of  the  law  hecame  *'  a  le- 
cond  lesson."  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  work  was  completed  in  the  main  paiH 
prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second  oeolvj, 
before  the  birth  of  our  Sxtiovr:  that  it 
was  used  as  a  sort  of  authorized  venioo 
by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  general ;  and  that  as 
such  it  is  expressly  quoted  nearly  eighty 
times  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, being  indirectly  referred  to  much 
more  frequently.  And  thus,  to  adopt  the 
very  beautiful  and  pious  language  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  ^'the  greatest  authority  of  this 
translation  appeareth  in  that  the  holy 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  dolh  m 
much  follow  it.  For  as  God  useth  tha 
translation  as  a  harbinger  to  the  fetching 
in  of  the  Gentiles,  so  when  it  was  grown 
into  authority  by  the  time  of  Cflanrs 
coming,  it  seemed  good  to  his  infinite 
wisdom  to  add  to  its  authority  himaelf, 
the  better  to  forward  the  buildmg  of  the 
Church.  And  admirable  it  is  to  see  with 
what  sweetness  and  humony  the  Kew 
Testament  doth  follow  this  translation 
sometimes  beside  the  Old,  to  show  that  he 
who  save  the  Old  can  and  may  best  ex- 
pound it  in  the  New." — fforkg,  iv.  32. 

SEPULCHRE.  A  niche  geneiaUy  at 
the  north  side  of  the  altar,  used  in  the 
scenic  representations  of  our  Satioor's 
burial  and  resurrection,  on  Good  Friday 
and  Easter,  before  the  Beformatton,  and 
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representing  our  Lord's  tomb,  is  called 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  sometimes  quite 
plain,  sometimes  gorgeously  adorned:  the 
Mneral  subjects,  where  it  is  much  decorated, 
being  the  Roman  soldiers  sleeping  on  the 
hame,  and  angels  censing  at  the  top.  There 
is  a  remark]U)Iy  fine  series  of  these  in  the 
churches  of  Lmcolnshire,  and  in  Lincoln 
cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  kingaom. 

SERAPHIM  denotes  an  order  of  angels 
who  surround  the  throne  of  the  I/Ord. 

SERMONS  are  orations  or  discourses, 
'delirered  by  the  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Chnrch,  in  their  religious  assemblies. 

Ill  the  ancient  Church,  immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  psalms  and  lessons  out 
of  the  Scnptures,  before  the  catechumens 
'^rere  dismissed,  followed  the  sermon, 
^rhich  the  bishop,  or  some  other  appointed 
by  him,  made  to  the  people.  This  being 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  catechumens 
"was  therefore  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Aiissa 
CaUtkamenorum  or  ante-communion  ser- 
▼ice.  Such  discourses  were  commonly 
termed  homilies,  from  the  Greek  o/nXiai, 
which  signifies  indifferently  any  discourse 
of  instruction  to  the  people.  Among  the 
Latins  they  were  frequently  called  tractatuSj 
and  the  preachers  tractatores. 

Preacning,  anciently,  was  one  of  the 
chief  offices  of  a  bishop  ;  insomuch  that, 
in  the  African  Churches,  a  presbyter  was 
never  known  to  preach  before  a  bishop  in 
his  c-athedral  cnurch,  till  St.  Austin's 
time.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  presbyters 
were  indeed  allowed  to  preach  before  the 
bishop ;  but  this  was  not  to  discharge  him 
of  the  duty,  for  still  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  the  same  time  after  them.  In  the 
lesser  churches  of  the  city  and  country, 
the  office  of  preaching  was  devolved  upon 
the  presbyters;  but  deacons  never  were 
allowed  to  perform  it.  There  are  num- 
berless passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
fiuhers,  which  speak  of  preaching  as  a 
duty  indispensably  incumbent  on  a  bishop. 
-  If  any  canons  of  councils  either  support 
or  enjoin  it.  And  in  the  imperial  laws 
there  are  several  edicts  of  tne  secular 
power  to  the  same  purpose.  Particularly 
in  theThecdosian  code,  there  is  one  jointly 
made  by  the  three  emperors  Gratian, 
Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  which  bears 
this  title,  De  munere  seu  (ffieio  epi9cop<h 
nun  inpnuticando  verbo  Det,  of  the  duty 
and  omce  of  bishops  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  laymen 
were  erer  allowed  by  authority  to  make 


sermons  to  the  people.  It  is  certain  they 
did  it  in  a  private  way,  as  catechists,  in 
their  catechetic  schools  at  Alexandria  and 
other  places  ;  but  this  was  a  different  thing 
from  public  preaching  in  the  church.  Some- 
times the  monks,  who  were  only  laymen, 
took  upon  them  to  preach ;  but  this  was 
censured  and  opposed,  as  an  usurpation  of 
an  office  that  d  la  not  belong  to  them.  Yet 
in  some  cases  a  special  commission  was 
given  to  a  layman  to  preach ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Ori^en,  who  was  licensed  by  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  preach  and 
expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  church,  be- 
fore he  was  in  orders.  As  to  women, 
whatever  gifts  they  could  pretend  to,  they 
were  never  allowed  to  preach  publicly  in 
the  church;  agreeably  to  the  apostolic 
rule,  ^*  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches,''  &c.  But  they  might  teach 
those  of  their  own  sex,  as  private  cate- 
chists.  and  to  prepare  them  for  baptism. 
And  tliis  was  the  office  of  the  deaconesses. 
The  Montanists  were  a  noted  sect  for  giv- 
ing the  liberty  of  preaching  to  women, 
under  pretence  of  inspiration  by  the  Spirit  : 
for  they  had  their  prophetesses,  their  wo- 
men-bishops, and  women-presbyters. 

Next  to  the  persons,  the  manner  in  which 
the  office  of  preaching  was  executed, 
comes  to  be  considered.  And,  first,  it  is 
observable,  that  they  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  sermons  preached  in  the  same 
assembly,  first  by  the  presbyters  and  then 
by  the  bishop.  When  two  or  more  bishops 
happened  to  be  present  in  the  same  as- 
semoly,  it  was  usual  for  several  of  them 
to  preach  one  after  another,  reserving  the 
last  place  for  the  most  honorable  person . 
In  some  places  they  had  sermons  every 
day,  especially  in  Lent,  and  the  festival 
days  of  Easter.  St.  Chrysostom's  homilies 
were  evidently  preached  in  Lent,  one  day 
after  another;  and,  in  St.  Augustine  s 
homilies,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  sermon  made  ken  and  hetterno  die. 
In  many  places  they  had  sermons  twice 
a  day  for  the  better  edification  of  the 
people.  But  this  is  chiefly  to  be  under- 
stood of  cities  and  large  churches.  For 
in  the  country  parishes  there  was  not  such 
frequent  preacning. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  their 
different  sorts  of  sermons,  and  different 
ways  of  preaching.  These  are  distin- 
suished  into  four  kinds:  1.  Expositions  of 
Scripture.  2.  Panegyrical  discourses  upon 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  3.  Sermons  upon 
particular  times,  occasions,  and  festivals. 
4.  Sermons  upon  particular  doctrines,  or 
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moral  subjects.  There  are  examples  of  all 
these  kinds  in  St.  Chrysostom's  and  St. 
Augustine's  homilies,  the  two  great  stan- 
dards of  preaching  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  But  though  most  of  these  were 
studied  and  elaborate  discourses,  penned 
and  composed  beforehand,  yet  some  were 
also  extempore,  spoken  without  any  pre- 
yious  composition,  and  taken  down  iii 
shorthand  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher. 
Origen  was  the  first  that  began  the  way  of 
extempore  preaching  in  the  church.  The 
catechetical  discourses  of  St.  Cyril  are 
thought  to  be  of  this  kind ;  most  of  them 
beins  entitled  axnlKurOrtva,  which  the  critics 
translate  an  extempore  discourse.  Instan- 
ces of  this  sort  were  very  frequent  among 
the  fathers  of  the  ancient  Church.  And, 
in  regard  to  this,  they  are  wont  frequently 
to  mention  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in 
composing  and  preaching  their  sermons ; 
by  which  they  did  not  mean  any  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  but  onl^  the  concurrence  of 
tl^e  Spirit  of  God  with  their  honest  en- 
deavors, as  a  blessing  on  their  labors  and 
studies. 

Upon  this  account  it  was  usual  for  the 
preacher  to  usher  in  his  discourse  with  a 
short  prayer  for  such  divine  assistance.  In 
this  sense  we  are  to  understand  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  when  he  says,  we  must  first  pray, 
and  then  preach.  Sometimes,  before  they 
began  to  preach,  they  used  the  common 
salutation.  Pax  vobiSj  Peace  be  with  you;  to 
which  the  people  answered,  And  vnth  thy 
spirit.  And  sometimes  they  prefaced  the 
sermon  with  a  short  form  of  oenediction, 
especially  in  times  of  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, or  of  happy  deliverances  out  of  them. 
Sometimes  they  preached  without  any  text, 
and  sometimes  upon  more  texts  than  one. 
Neither  did  thev  entertain  their  auditory 
with  light  and  ludicrous  matters,  or  fabu- 
lous and  romantic  stories,  such  as  those 
with  which  preaching  so  much  abounded 
in  the  age  before  the  Reformation.  Their 
subjects,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  describes 
the  choice  of  them,  were  commonly  such 
as  these :  of  the  world's  creation,  and  the 
soul  of  man;  of  angels;  of  providence; 
of  the  formation  of  man,  and  his  restora- 
tion; of  Christ's  first  and  second  coming, 
his  passion,  &c. ;  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment,  &c. 

And  as  they  were  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  so  were  they  in  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  it  up,  and  delivering  it, 
that  they  might  answer  the  true  ends  of 
preaching.  St.  Augustine  has  laid  down 
excellent  rules  for  the  practice  of  Chris- 


tian eloquence;  and  if  we  will  tike  his 
character  of  the  ancient  preacben,  it  wai 
in  short  this:  that  their  discoiims  were 
always  upon  weic^hty  and  heaTenly  mil- 
ters, and  their  style  answerable  to  tbe  w^ 
ject,  being  plain,  elegant^  majeiuc,  ud 
nervous ;  fitly  adapted  to  instruct  iiid  de- 
light, to  convince  and  charm  their  heiren 
It  wa^  no  part  of  the  ancient  ontoij  is 
raise  the  affections  of  the  auditory  eithtf 
by  gesticulations,  or  the  ase  of  ezteml 
shows  and  representations  of  things  in  their 
sermons,  as  is  now  very  common  in  the 
Romish  Church.  As  to  the  length  of  tkeir 
sermons,  scarce  any  of  thero  would  liMa 
hoar,  and  many  not  half  the  time.  And 
among  those  of  Sl  Augustine  there  m 
many  which  a  man  may  pronoonoe  die* 
tinctly,  and  deliver  decsently,  in  e^ 
minutes.  They  always  cxmcluded  their 
sermons  with  a  doxology  to  the  Hoij 
Trinity.  And  it  is  farther  obsenrabie,  thit 
the  preacher  usually  delivered  his  sennei 
sitting,  and  the  people  heard  it  staodiog; 
though  there  was  no  certain  rule  ibMt 
this,  out  the  custom  varied  in  di&reot 
churches. 

It  was  a  peculiar  custom  in  the  Afiicin 
Church,  when  the  preacher  chanced  to  cite 
some  remarkable  text  in  the  middle  of  hn 
sermon,  for  the  people  to  join  with  him  in 
repeating  the  close  of  it.  St.  Augustine 
takes  notice  of  this  in  one  of  his  sermonti 
where  having  begun  those  words  of  di 

Paul,  The  end  of  the  commcotdmera  if , 

the  people  all  cried  out,  charity  out  cf  a  jmn 
heart,  hut  it  was  a  much  more  geneml 
custom  for  the  people  to  testify  their  esteem 
for  the  preacher,  and  approbation  of  his 
sermon,  by  public  applause  and  aoclimi- 
tions  in  the  church.  Thus  we  are  told  the 
people  applauded  St.  Chrysostom's  ser- 
mons, some  by  tossing  tlieir  garments  lod 
waving  their  handkerchiefs.  Many  lodi- 
tors  practised  the  art  of  notaries,  and  took 
down  the  sermons  word  for  word  as  diey 
were  delivered.  He^ce  we  possess oopies 
of  sermons  delivered  extempore. — Bm^ 
ham. 

SEVEN  SACRAMENTS.  (See  Sacm- 
ment.)  The  Papists  extend  and  eafoioe 
the  word  sacrament  to  five  ordinances, 
which  are  not  sacraments  in  the  strict 
sense.  Against  these  our  25th  article  is 
directed,  which  is  as  follows: 

^'  Sacraments  ordained  by  Chkist  be  not 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
professions,  but  rather  they  be  certain  sore 
witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace  and 
God's  good-will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
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he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  nearly  agree  with  one  another:  for  that 

only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  con-  wherein  the  species  do  most  nearly  agree 

firm,  our  faith  in  hini.  with  one  another,  must  needs  be  their  ge- 

"  There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  neral  nature.  Now,  there  are  several  things 

Christ  our  Lord  in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to  w^herein  these  two  do  so  agree ;  for  they 

my,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  are  both  instituted  by  Christ.    They  have 

^'  Those  five,  commonly  called  sacra-  both  external  signs  and  symbols  deter- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  pe-  mined  in  the  gospel,  which  represent  in* 
nance,  orders,  matnmony,  and  extreme  ward  and  spiritual  grace  unto  us :  yea,  and 
Qnction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra-  they  have  both  promises  annexed  to  them : 
ments  of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  have  whereas  the  other  five  agree  with  these  in 

Sown,  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  none  of  these  things,  or,  howsoever,  none 

e  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  sd-  of  them  agree  in  aU  of  them,  and  by  con- 

lowea  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  yet  have  not  sequence,  cannot  be  sacraments  properly 

like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism  so  called. 

and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  i.  First,  they  do  not  agree  with  them 

not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  in  their  institution    from    Christ.    That 

of  God.                                         j  .     j    r  ^*pt**n^  ^^^  ^^®  Lord's  supper  were  in- 

" The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  stituted  by  Christ,   they  cannot    deny; 

Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  but  that  the  other  were,  we  do. 

•bout,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.  j    j^     ^       ^^^  confirmation,  which  we 

And  m  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^,^  a  custominciently  used  in  the 

wme,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  Church  of  Christ,  and  still  ought  to  be 

operation;  but  they  that  receive  them  un-  ^^^^j^^j   ^^^^  for  children  after  baptism 

irorthily  purchase  to  themselves  damna-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  bishop,  that  they  might 

tion,  as  the  apostle  St.  Paul  «iuh."  ^^^^i^.^  ^^e  Holy  Ghost  by  prayers,  and 

Peter  Lombard  saying,  that  baotism,  ^^^  ^  •  ^„  of  hands.  But  some  of  the 
confirmation,  the  blessing  of  bread,  pe-  Papist8  themselves  acknowledge,  that  this 
nance,  extreme  unction,  orders  and  man.  .^as  never  instituted  and  oSained  by 
mony  are  sacranients  of  Uie  New  Testa-  (.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  sacraments  were; 
ment,  the  Papists  have  thence  gathered,  ^^j^j^^^  jjj  ^^^  f^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^1 
and  ever  since  held  that  there  are  seven  ^j^^„^^  gacrament  of  itself,  but  as  thi 
sacraments  instituted  by  Christ  truly  and  erfection  and  consummation  of  the  sacra- 
properlv  so  called  rinsoniuch  that,  in  the  ^^^^  of  baptism:  and  the  chrism  or  oiut- 
touncil  of  Trent,  they  determined,  that  ^^^^  ^^icK  they  used  was  only  a  cere- 
whosoever  said  there  are  more  or  less,  ^ony  annexed  to  baptism  also,  as  the  cross 
should  be  accunwd.  Now  our  Church,  and  bther  ceremonies  .were. 
not  much  fearing  their  curse,  hath  here  ^.,  r  i.-i.i.ji/; 
declared,  that  only  two  of  them,  to  wit,  ?•  ^"^  ^  for  penance,  which  they  define 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  are  properly  to  be  a  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  sins 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ^h><;^  are  committed  after  baptism,  I 
that  the  other  five  are  not  to  be  accounted  ;^o"ld  wiUingly  know  where  or  when 
so:  not  but  that,  as  the  word  sacrament  Christ  ever  instituted  such  a  sacrament? 
was  anciently  used  for  any  sacred  sign  or  ^^hat  though  he  commanded  all  men  to 
ceremony,  it  may,  in  some  sense,  be  ap-  repent,  is  every  command  of  Christ  the 
plied  to  diese  also;  but,  as  it  is  here  ex-  institution  of  a  sacrament?  Or  is  it  out- 
pressed,  those  five  have  not  the  like  nature  JJ"^  penance  that  here  is  commanded? 
if  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  0^»  rather,  is  it  not  inward  and  true 
supper.  They  may  call  them  sacraments  '®Pf°lf2,^®-  And  what,  though  Christ 
iflheyplease-buttheyare  not  such  sacra-  said,  "Those  sins  that  you  forgive  they 
ments  M  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ^f^  foijgiven:"  what  matter  what  form, 
are,  and  therefore  not  sacraments  properly  '^^^\  ^^^^  of  sacrament,  were  appointed 
BO  ^ed.  For  that  these  two  arS  skcra-  ^^  instituted  m  these  words? 
raents  properly  so  called,  is  acknowledged  3.  And  so  for  orders^  or  the  ordination  of 
on  both  sides ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever  ministers,  we  know  it  is  a  thing  instituted 
is  a  sacrament  properly  so  called,  must  of  Christ  :  most  it  needs  be,  therefore,  a 
have  the  like  nature  with  them,  so  as  to  sacrament,  or  instituted  as  a  sacrament? 
agree  with  them  in  all  those  things  wherein  Because  Christ  ordained  that  bishops, 
their  sacramental  nature  consisteth,  that  is,  priests,  and  deacons  should  be  ordained, 
in  such  tlungs  wherein  they  two  most  doth  it  therefore  follow  that  he  intended 
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and  instituted  their  ordination  as  a  sacra- 
ment? 

4.  And  as  for  matrimofiyf  we  know  their 
corrupt  translation  has  it;  ^^  And  this  is  a 
great  sacrament "  (Eph.  v.  32),  instead  of 
*Mhis  is  a  great  mystery,"  or  secret,  as  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  read  it;  and  shall  their 
false  translation  of  the  Scripture  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  Christ's  institution 
of  a  sacrament  ? 

5.  And,  lastly,  for  aireme  unction,  which 
Bellarmine  .tells  us  ''is  truly  and  pro- 
perly a  sacrament,  wherein  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  the  eyes,  nostrils,  lips,  hands, 
feet,  and  reins,  in  those  that  are  about  to 
die,  are  anointed  with  exorcised  oil." 
What  institution  have  we  for  this  sacra- 
ment in  the  gospel?  Yes,  say  they,  the 
apostles  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were 
sick,  and  healed  them.  (Mark,  vi.  13.)  It 
is  very  good ;  the  apostles'  practice  and 
example  were  the  institution  of  a  sacra- 
ment. By  this  rule,  whatsoever  the  apos- 
tles did,  must  be  a  sacrament;  anci  so 
plucking  off  the  ears  of  com  must  be  a 
sacrament  too  at  length.  But  certainly, 
if  example  must  be  the  ground  of  institu- 
tion, anointing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with 
clay  and  spittle  must  be  much  more  a 
sacrament  than  the  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil ;  for  it  was  the  apostles  only  that 
did  this,  but  it  was  our  Saviour  himself 
that  did  that.  (John,  ix.  6.)  But  the 
apostle  saith,  "  Is  any  one  sick  amon^t 
you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  tne 
Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  (James,  v.  14.)  It  is  true:  but  what 
analogy  is  there  betwixt  this  anointing  of 
the  apostles  and  the  extreme  unction  of  the 
Papists  ?  This  was  to  be  applied  to  any 
that  were  sick,  ''  Is  any  one  sick  amongst 
you  ?"  But  theirs  only  to  such  as  are  past 
all  hopes  of  recovery :  the  apostles'  was  to 
be  done  by  several  elders;  the  Papists' 
only  by  one  priest :  the  apostles'  was  to  be 
performed  with  simple  oil ;  the  Papists', 
with  consecrated  and  exorcised  oil.  So 
that  the  Papists'  extreme  unction  cannot 
possibly  lay  claim  to  any  institution  from 
that  place,  as  Cajetan  himself  acknow- 
ledged. 

II.  And  as  for  external  ei^nsand  symbols, 
analogically  repre^nting  inward  spiritual 
srace,  which  constitute  the  very  form  of 
tne  sacraments  of  baptism  and  tne  Lord's 
supper,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  like  in 
the  other  sacraments,  falsely  so  called,  as 
is  observed  in  the  article  itself.  For  ex- 
ample :  what  ia  the  sign  in  penance  ?    Or, 


if  there  be  a  sign,  what  is  the  grace  diat  is 
analogically  represented  by  it?  I  know 
they  cannot  agree  amongst  theoiielfes, 
what  is  the  form  or  sign  in  this  sacruieDt 
Some  say  the  words  of  absoiotioo,  othsn 
absolution  itself,  others  impoMlion  of 
hands ;  but  whichsooTer  of  these  we  take, 
they  cannot  be  such  signs  or  mnbob  ai 
are  in  baptism  mnd  the  Loai>^  'opfm. 
Forthere  is  water,  and  bread,  and  wiot. 
all  substances;  whereas  these  ars  aA 
actions,  and  so  accidents.  The  like  mmj 
be  saia  also  of  confirmation  and  ofdei% 
which  have  no  such  visiblesignybowsoefv 
not  appointed  by  Christ.  And  so  for 
matrimony  too,  there  is  no  visible  sign  of 
any  invisible  grace  can  possibly  be  fastaosd 
upon  it.  To  say  that  the  pnest's  woid% 
or  the  parties'  mntaal  consent,  is  the  torn 
or  sign,  is  a  mere  evasion :  for  the  paitioi' 
consent  is  an  invisible  thing,  and  therefoce 
cannot  be  a  visible  sign :  the  words  of  the 
priest  are  mere  words,  which  may  be  hctid 
indeed,  but  cannot  be  seen,  and  so  cannot 
be  any  visible  sign.  Neither  are  woids 
significative  elements,  as  bread  and  wine 
are.  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  signs  of 
such  sacraments  as  they  be.  And  (or 
extreme  unction,  there  is,  I  confess^  an 
external  sign  in  it^  even  unction ;  but  what 
analogy  hath  this  external  si^  to  aoy 
interoal  grace  ?  Two  things,  they  say,  are 
represented  by  it.  bodily  bealth  and  for- 
giveness of  sms ;  but  is  bodily  health  an 
inward  srace  ?  Or,  suppose  it  was,  what 
similitude  is  there  betwixt  that  and  oil, 
or  unction  ?  Forgiveness  of  sins,  I  know, 
is  a  spiritual  grace:  but  none  of  them 
durst  ever  yet  undertake  to  show  the 
analogy  betwixt  the  outward  siffn  ami  this 
invisible  grace.  And  seeing  there  is  no 
analogy  betwixt  the  oil  and  remission  ot 
sins,  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any 
sacramental  sign  or  symbol,  as  water  and 
wine  are  in  the  other  sacraments,  exactly 
representing  the  inward  spiritual  giace 
that  is  signified  by  them.  To  all  which 
we  might  add  also,  that  it  is  the  nataro  of 
a  sacrament  to  have  promises  annexed  to 
them — promises  of  spiritual  things.  And 
what  promises  do  we  find  inScriptiue 
made  to  matrimony,  to  confirmation,  to 
orders,  and  the  rest 

But  whatsoever  other  things  the  Papists 
would  obtrude  upon  us  as  sacraments,  it  is 
certain  that  we  nnd  our  Savioux  solemnly 
instituting  two,  and  but  two.  sacraments 
in  the  New  Testament:  to  wit,  these  here 
mentioned,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
And,  thereforoi  when  the  apostle  compares 
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the  law  with  the  gospel,  he  instances 
these  two  sacraments  only,  and  none  else : 
^*  And  were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the 
cloud,  and  in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat.''  (1  Cor.  x.  2,  3.) 
And  he  again  joins  these  two  together. 
saying,  '*  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all 
l>a4>tized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Jews,  or  Grentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  spirit.''  (xii.  13.)  And  thus  do 
the  fathers  observe  how,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  pierced  our  Saviour^s  side,  and 
there  came  out  blood  and  water  (John, 
xix.  34),  the  two  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  were  thereby  intimated  to  us.— > 
Beveridre. 

SEXAGESIMA.  (See  Septuagesima.) 
SEXTON;  from  Sacristan.  The  sex- 
ton was  originally  regarded  as  the  keeper 
of  the  holy  things  devoted  to  divine  wor- 
ship :  he  18  appointed  by  the  minister  or 
parishioners^  according  to  custom;  and 
nis  salary  is  according  to  the  custom 
of  each  parish,  or  is  settled  by  the  parish 
restry.  In  the  case  of  Olive  v.  Ingram, 
it  was  held  that  a  woman  is  as  capable 
of  being  elected  to  this  ofRce  as  a  man, 
and  that  women  may  have  a  voice  in  the 
election.  The  duty  of  a  sexton  is  to  keep 
the  church  and  pews  cleanly  swept  and 
sufficiently  aired;  to  make  graves,  and 
open  vaults  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  to 
provide  (under  the  churchwarden's  direc- 
tion) candles,  &c.,  for  lighting  the  church ; 
bresul  and  wine,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  communion,  and  also  water  for  bap- 
tiams ;  to  attend  the  church  during  divine 
service,  in  order  to  open  the  pew  doors 
fot  the  parishioners,  keep  out  dogs,  and 
prevent  disturbances,  &c.  It  has  been 
neld  that  if  a  sexton  be  removed  without 
sufficient  cause,  a  mandamus  will  lie  for 
his  restitution.  But  where  it  appeared 
that  the  office  was  held  only  during  plea- 
sure, and  not  for  life,  the  court  refused 
to  interfere.  The  salary,  however,  gene- 
rally depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the 
parishioners. 

SHAKERS.  A  party  of  enthusiasts 
left  England  for  America  in  1774,  and 
settled  in  the  province  of  New  York,  where 
the  society  soon  increased,  and  received 
the  ludicrous  denomination  of  Shakers^ 
from  the  practice  of  shaking  and  dancing. 
They  aflfected  to  consider  themselves  as 
forming  the  only  true  Church,  and  their 
preachers  as  possessed  of  the  apostolic  gift : 
the  wicked,  they  thought,  would  only  be 
punished  for  a  time,  except  those  who 


should  be  so  incorrigibly  depraved  as  to 
fall  from  tkeir  Church.  They  disowned 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  not  as  in  them- 
selves wrong,  but  as  unnecessary  in  the 
new  dispensation,  which  they  declared  was 
opening[  upon  mankind;  and  this  was  the 
MilUrmiumj  in  which,  however,  they  ex- 
pected that  Christ  would  appear  per- 
sonally only  to  his  saints.  Tneir  leader 
was  Anna  Leese,  whom  they  believed  to 
be  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars.  The  successors  of 
this  elect  body  have  been,  they  say,  as 
perfect  as  she  was,  and  have  possessed, 
like  her,  unreserved  intercourse  with  angels 
and  departed  spirits,  and  the  power  of  im- 
parting spiritual  gifts. — See  mosheim, 

SHECHINAH:  (fla»r.)  By  this  word 
the  Hebrews  meant  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  bright  cloud, 
resting  over  the  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
seat;  from  whence  God  gave  forth  his 
oracles  with  an  articulate  voice,  when  he 
was  consulted  by  the  high  priest  in  favor 
of  the  people.  Hence  God  is  often  said 
in  Scripture  to  sit  upon  the  cherubims,  or 
between  the  cherubims,  because  the  che- 
rubims shadowed  with  their  wings  the 
mercy-seat,  over  which  the  Shechinah 
resided. 

The  Rabbins  tells  us,  that  the  Shechinah 
first  resided  in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  it  de- 
scended therein,  on  the  aay  of  its  conse- 
cration. From  thence  it  passed  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  day 
of  its  dedication  by  that  prince*  where  it 
continued  to  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  was 
never  after  seen. 

The  Mohammedans  pretend  the  She- 
chinah was  in  the  shape  of  a  leopard ;  and 
that,  in  time  of  war,  when  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  over  which  it  resided,  was 
carried  into  the  field  of  battle,  it  raised 
itself  up,  and  sent  forth  such  a  dreadful 
cry,  as  threw  the  enemy  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  Others  of  them  imagine  it  to 
have  had  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  say, 
that,  when  it  was  carried  into  the  army,  it 
stood  up  upon  its  feet,  and  came  forth 
like  a  vehement  wind,  which  rushing  upon 
the  enemy,  put  them  to  fiight. 

SHEWBREAD.  The  name  given  to 
those  loaves  of  bread  which  the  Hebrew 
priests  placed,  every  Sabbath  day,  upon 
the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary.    The 
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Hebrew  literally  signifies  bread  of  faces, 
the^e  loaves  being  square,  and  having,  as 
it  were,  four  faces,  or  four  sides.  They 
are  called  shetobread  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  interpreters,  because  they  were 
exposed  to  public  view  before  the  ark. 
The  table  on  which  they  were  placed  was 
called  the  tabie  of  thewbread. 

The  shewbread  consisted  of  twelve 
loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  These  were  served  up  hot  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
stale  ones,  which  had  been  exposed  d urine 
the  whole  week,  were  taken  away.  It 
was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  of  these 
loaves,  but  the  priests  only.  David,  in- 
deed, compelled  by  urgent  pecessity, 
broke  through  this  restriction.  This  offer- 
ing was  accompanied  with  salt  and  frank- 
incense, which  was  burnt  upon  the  table 
at  the  time  when  they  set  on  fresh  loaves. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  loaves  of  shewbread  were 
ranged  upon  the  table.  Some  think  there 
were  three  piles  of  them,  of  four  in  each  : 
others  say,  there  were  but  two  piles,  oi 
six  loaves  in  each.  The  Rabbins  tell  us, 
that,  between  every  two  loaves,  there  were 
two  golden  pipes,  supported  by  forks  of 
the  same  metal,  whose  ends  rested  upon 
the  ground,  to  convey  air  to  the  loaves,  to 
hinder  them  from  growing  mouldy. 

SHRINE.  The  place  where  something 
sacred,  or  a  relic,  is  deposited. 

SHRIVE.     To  administer  confession. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY.  The  day  before 
Ash  Wednesday,  so  called  in  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  old  Saxon  word  shrive, 
shrifj  or  shrove,  which  in  that  language, 
signifies  to  confess;  it  being  our  duty  to 
confess  our  sins  to  God  on  that  day,  in 
order  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist,  and  thereby  qualify  our- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  holy  time  of  Lent  immediately  en- 
suing. 

SICK,  COMMUNION  OF.  (See  Com- 
munion  of  the  Sick.) 

SICK,  VISITATION  OF.  By  Canon  76. 
When  any  person  is  dangerously  sick  in 
any  parish,  the  minister  or  curate,  having 
knowledge  thereof,  shall  resort  unto  him 
or  her  (if  the  disease  be  not  known,  or 
probably,  suspected  to  be  infectious),  to 
mstruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distress, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  communion 
book  if  he  be  no  preacher,  or  if  he  be  a 
preacher,  then  as  he  shall  think  most 
needful  and  convenient.  And  hy  the  ru- 
bric, before  the  office  for  the  visitation  of 


the  sick.  When  any  person  is  ndc,  notice 
shall  be  given  thereof  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  who  shall  go  to  the  sick  person's 
house,  and  use  the  omce  there  appointed. 
And  the  minister  shall  examine  the  sick 
person  whether  he  repent  him  truly  of  his 
sins,  and  be  in  charity  with  all  the  world; 
exhorting  him  to  foi^ive,  from  the  boaom 
of  his  heart  J  all  persons  that  have  offended 
him ;  and  if  he  hath  offended  any  other, 
to  ask  them  forgiveness ;  and  where  he 
hath  done  injury  or  wrong  to  any  man, 
that  he  may  make  amends  to  the  ntmoat 
of  his  power.  And  if  he  hath  not  before 
disposed  of  his  goods,  let  him  then  be  ad- 
monished to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare 
his  debts  what  he  oweth,  and  what  is 
owing  to  him,  for  the  better  discharge  of 
his  conscience,  and  the  quietness  of  his 
executors.  But  men  should  often  be  pot 
in  remembrance  to  take  order  for  the  set- 
tling of  their  temporal  estates,  while  they 
are  in  health.  And  the  minister  should 
not  omit  earnestly  to  move  such  sick 
persons,  as  are  of  ability,  to  be  liberal  to 
the  poor.  (See  AbsoluHoriy  Communimi  of 
Sick,  Visitati(m  of  Sick.) 

SIDESMEN.  It  was  usual  for  bishoM 
in  the  visitations,  to  summon  somecrediUe 
persons  out  of  every  parish,  whom  they 
examined  on  oath  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  church,  and  other  affairs  relating 
to  it.  Afterwards  these  persons  became 
standing  officers  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially in  great  cities :  and  when  personal 
visitations  were  a  little  disused,  and  when 
it  became  a  custom  for  the  parishioners 
to  repair  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
be^n  about  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
officers  were  still  more  necessary,  and  then 
they  were  called  Testes  SynodaUs,  or  /»- 
ratores  Synodi;  some  called  them  synods- 
men,  and  now  they  are  corruptly  called 
sidesmen.  They  are  chosen  every  year, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and 
their  business  is  to  assist  the  churchwardens 
in  inquiring  into  things  relating  to  the 
church,  and  making  presentment  of  such 
matters  as  are  punishable  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  Hence  they  were  also  called 
Questmen :  but  now  the  whole  office  for 
the  most  part  is  devolved  upon  the  chnrch- 
wardens,  though  not  universally.  (See 
Chwrchwardens.) 

SIGNI FIC AVIT.  The  writ  de  exeommu- 
nicato  capiendo  was  called  a  significavit, 
from  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the 
writ:  Rex  vicecomiti  L.  saliUem.  SiGNin- 
cAviT  nobis  vetierabilis  Pater,  H.  L,  Episco- 
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ST.  SIMON  AND  ST.  JUDE'S  DAY.  A 
holyday  appointed  by  the  Church  for  the 
commemoration  of  these  saints,  observed 
in  our  Church  on  the  28th  October. 

The  first  is  St.  Simon,  surnamed  the 
Canaanite  and  Zelotes,  which  two  names 
are,  in  fact,  the  same;  for  the  Hebrew 
term  CanaaUy  signifies  zealot. 

There  was  a  sect  of  men  called  zealots, 
about  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Judea,  who, 
out  of  a  pretended  zeal  for  God's  honor, 
"would  commit  the  most  grievous  outrages : 
they  would  choose  and  ordain  high  priests 
out  of  the  basest  of  the  people,  and  murder 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  illustrious 
extraction.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
tbis  Simon,  before  his  conversion  and  call, 
was  one  of  this  hot-headed  sect ;  or,  at 
least,  that  there  was  some  fire  or  fierceness 
conspicuous  in  his  temper,  that-occasioned 
bis  being  distinguished  by  that  warm  name. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  a 
relation  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  either  his 
half  brother,  being  one  of  Joseph^s  sons 
bj  another  wife,  or  a  cousin  by  his  mother's 
Bide. 

The  other  saint  this  day  commemorated, 
was  likewise  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  Simon's  brother,  and  consequently  of 
the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

He  had  two  surnames,  viz.  Thaddeus, 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
diminutive  of  the  term  Judas,  as  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  Hebrew  root ;  and 
Lebbeus,  which  is  derived  from  another 
Hebrew  root,  signifying  little  heart. 

SIMONY.  The  corrupt  presentation  of 
any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for 
money,  gift  or  reward.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  who  thou<^ht 
to  have  purchased  the  power  of  confernng 
the  gift,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  money 
(Acts,  viii.  19) ;  though  the  purchasing 
holy  orders  seemed  to  approach  nearer  to 
his  offence.  It  is  by  the  canon  law  a  very 
grievous  offence ;  and  is  so  much  the 
more  odious,  because,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
observes,  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  per- 
jury J  for  the  presentee  is  sworn  to  have 
committed  no  simony. 

SIN,  DEADLY  SIN,  AND  SIN 
AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST.  Our 
sixteenth  article,  headed  "  Sin  after  Bap- 
tism," runs  thus:  Not  every  deadly  sm 
willingly  committed  after  baptism,  is  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardon- 
able ;  wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is 
not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin. 
after  baptism.    After   we  have  received 


the  Holy  Ghost  we  may  depart  from 
grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  (we  may)  arise  again,  and 
amend  our  lives;  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  condemned  that  say  they  can  no  more 
sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  to  deny  the 
place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

This  article  is  levelled  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Novatians  of  old,  who  held 
every  sin  committed  after  baptism  to  be 
unpardonable.  This  doctrine  being  revived 
by  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  other  enthu- 
siasts, which  sprang  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  compilers  of  the  articles  had  an 
eye  likewise  upon  their  heterodoxy.  For, 
as  the  Papists  were  wont  maliciously  to 
impute  the  wild  doctrines  of  all  the  several 
sorts  of  enthusiasts  to  all  Protestants,  so 
it  was  thought  here  convenient  to  defend 
our  Church  against  the  imputation  of  any 
such  opinion. — Dr,  NichoUs. 

In  the  preceding  article  notice  was 
taken  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  main- 
tain the  peccability  of  Christ;  and  in  this 
we  have  to  ar^ue  against  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  impeccability  of  man. — Bp, 
Tomline. 

By  ^^  deadly  sin''  in  this  article  we  are 
not  to  understand  such  sins  as,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  called  "  mortal,"  in 
opposition  to  others  that  are  ''  venial :"  as 
if  some  sins,  though  offences  against  God, 
and  violations  of  his  law,  could  be  of  their 
own  nature  such  slight  things,  that  they 
deserved  only  temporal  punishment,  and 
were  to  be  expiated  by  some  piece  of 
penance  or  devotion,  or  the  communica- 
tion of  the  merits  of  others.  The  Scrip- 
ture nowhere  teaches  us  to  think  so 
slightly  of  the  majesty  of  God,  or  of  his 
law.  There  is  a  "  curse"  upon  every  one 
^Mhat  continueth  not  in  all  things  which 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them"  (Gal.  iii.  10)  ;  and  the  same  curse 
must  have  been  on  us  all,  if  Christ  had 
not  redeemed  us  from  it :  ''  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death."  And  St.  James  asserts,  that 
there  is  such  a  complication  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  of  God.  both  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver,  that  "he  who  ofiends  in  one 
point  is  guilty  of  all."  (James,  ii.  10,  11.) 
So  since  God  has  in  his  word  ^ven  us 
such  dreadful  apprehensions  of  his  wrath, 
and  of  the  suilt  of  sin,  we  dare  not  soften 
these  to  a  decree  below  the  majesty  of  the 
eternal  God,  and  the  dignity  of  his  most 
holy  laws.  But,  after  all,  we  are  far  from 
the  conceit  of  the  Stoics,  who  made  all 
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sinfi  alike.  We  acknowledge  that  some 
sins  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  may  con- 
sist with  a  state  of  grace ;  which  is  either 
quite  destroyed,  or  at  least  much  eclipsed 
and  clouded  bjr  other  sins,  that  are  more 
heinous  in  their  nature,  and  more  delibe- 
rately gone  about.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  word  "  deadly  sin''  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  article  :  for  though  in  the  strictness 
of  justice  every  sin  is  "  deadly,"  yet  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  those  sins  only 
are  *'  deadly"  that  do  deeply  wound  the 
conscience,  and  that  drive  away  grace. — 
Bp.  Burnet. 

Every  sin  is  in  its  nature  deadly,  since 
'Mhe  wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Rom.  vi. 
22) :  and  every  sin  is  committed  against 
the  Holt  Ghost,  as  well  as  asainst  the 
Father  and  the  Sok;  but  stiU  pardon- 
able, if  it  be  not  that  sin  which  is  empha- 
tically styled  ''the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;"  and  that  is  ''  blasphemy  against 
the  Holt  Ghost."  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 
Mark,  iii.  28,  29,  30.)  Of  which  sin  St. 
Jerome  says,  that  "they  only  are  guilty 
who,  though  in  miracles  they  see  the  very 
work  of  God,  yet  slander  tnem,  and  say 
that  they  are  done  by  the  devil ;  and 
ascribe  to  the  operation  of  that  evil  spirit, 
and  not  to  the  divine  power,  all  tnose 
mighty  signs  and  wonders  which  were 
wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  the  gos- 
pel." In  relation  to  all  other  sins,  we  are, 
as  Clement  of  Rome  observes,  "  to  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was 
sned  for  our  salvation,  and  hath  obtained 
the  grace  of  repentance  for  the  whole 
world." — Archdeacon  Wekhman. 

And  "  the  doors,"  says  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, "  are  open  to  every  one,  who  in 
truth,  and  with  nis  whole  heart,  returns  to 
God  ;  and  the  Father  most  willingly  re- 
ceives a  son  who  truly  repents."  This  is 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  in  which 
all  men  are  invited  to  repentance  without 
any  discrimination  or  exception.  And  we 
are  told,  even  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, that  "though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool."  (Isaiah,  i.  18.)  And  the  exhorta- 
tions to  amendment  and  reformation,  con- 
tained in  the  epistles,  are  all  addressed  to 
persons  who  had  been  already  baptized, 
and  who  had  been  guihy  of  faults  or  sins 
subsequent  to  their  baptism. — Bp.  Tomline, 

The  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish its  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  merit 
of  good  works,  which  is  equally  opposed 
to  scripture  and  to  fact,  divides  sin  into 


two  classes:  mortal  sin,  that  sin  which  is 
in  its  nature  gross,  and  is  coramitted  kaow- 
ingly,  wilfully-,  deliberately;  and  venial 
sin,  under  which  head  are  classed  all  siiis 
of  ignorance  and  negligence,  aod  such  as 
are  considered  small  in  their  natnre. 

It  is  difificult  to  distinguish,  in  some  in- 
stances, between  mortal  ains  and  veDial 
sins.  But  they  form  two  distinct  dasees 
of  sin,  difiering  not  merely  in  degree,  bat 
in  genus  or  kind. 

Mortal  sins  render  the  transgresson 
children  of  wrath  and  enemies  of  G<h>; 
but  it  is  in  regard  to  venial  sins  that  die 
error  or  heresy  is  propounded.  It  is  staled 
that  in  this  mortal  life  even  holy  and  ios- 
tified  persons  foil  into  duly  Tenial  sma, 
which,  nevertheless,  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  detract  from  their  holy  character, 
"and  which  do  not  exclude  the  traoa* 
gressor  from  the  grace  of  Gron." 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  we  do  oot 
deny  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  be* 
tween  sins  of  greater  or  less  enormity. 
But  the  error  of  the  Romanist  is  this— that 
he  makes  the  two  classes  of  sin  to  diflfer 
not  only  in  enormity  and  degree,  which 
we  admit  to  be  the  case,  bot.  as  I  have 
just  said,  in  their  nature  and  kind.  No 
aniount  of  venial  sins,  according  to  Bdlar- 
mine,  would  ever  make  a  mortal  an. 

We  also  make  a  distinction  of  sins:  we 
call  some  sins  deadly,  and  others  infirmi- 
ties ;  we  consider  the  commission  of  some 
sins  as  not  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
grace,  whereas  by  others  the  Holt  Sfuut 
may  be  grieved,  done  despite  unto,  and 
quenched,  so  that  the  sinner  shall  be^iri- 
tually  dead :  he  shall  die  a  second  death. 

But  here  is  the  difference  between  ns 
and  the  Romanists :  although  we  speak  of 
some  sins  as  of  less,  and  of  others  as  of 
greater  enormity,  we  consider  every  sioto 
be  in  its  nature  mortal  :  that  by  many 
little  sins  a  man  may  be  damned,  even  as 
a  ship  may  be  sunk  by  a  weight  of  sand  as 
well  as  by  a  weight  of  lead;  and  that  they 
are  not  damnable  to  usj  only  from  the  con- 
stant intercession  of  Christ.  VRiereas 
negligences  and  ignorances,  and  sins  of 
lesser  enormity,  are  by  the  Romanists  not 
regarded  as  sins  at  all  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

Hence  we  are  for  ever  relying  directly 
upon  Christ  for  pardon  and  for  mercy, 
while  they  rely  upon  their  own  merits. 
They  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God;  we, 
knowing  that  by  his  justice  we  must  be 
condemned,  confide  in  his  mercy.  Thtff 
say  that  venial  sin  is  not  in  itaelf  mortol; 
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UNf  re^rd  all  sin  as  mortal  in  itself,  but 
rejoice  to  know  that  if  any  man  sin  (any 
man  in  a  state  of  justification,  and,  on  that 
account,  not  sinning  habitually  and  wil- 
fully), we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sms. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
leads  men  to  Christ,  and  nails  them  pros- 
trate to  the  foot  of  the  cross;  whereas  the 
Romish  doctrine,  though  taking  men  to 
Christ  in  the  first  instance,  soon  removes 
them  from  the  only  rock  of  salvation,  and 
induces  thein  to  rely  upon  an  arm  of  fiesh. 
Our  doctrine  lays  low  in  the  dust  all 
human  pride,  it  annihilates  every  notion 
of  human  merit,  and  exahs  the  Saviour 
as  our  all  in  all;  the  Romish  doctrine, 
establishing  the  idea  of  human  merit  and 
supererogatory  works,  drives  some  tO|  de- 
spair, and  inflames  others  with  spiritual 
pride,  while  it  terminates  in  practical 
idolatry.  Our  doctrine  is  primitive,  ca- 
tholic, and  scriptural,  as  well  as  Protestant, 
ever  reminding  us  that  "  there  is  one  God 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;''  while  their  doc- 
trine is  medieeval,  scholastic,  heretical, 
and  opposed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

SI  QUIS.  (See  Orders,  Ordination.) 
In  the  Church  of  England,  before  a  person 
is  admitted  to  holy  orders,  a  notice  called 
the  '^  Si  gutf"  (from  the  Latin  of  the  words 
if  any  person,  occurring  in   the  form^   is 

Subhshed  in  the  church  of  the  parish  wnere 
le  candidate  U8nall)r  resides,  m  the  follow- 
ing form:  ^'Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 
A.  B.,  now  resident  in  this  parish,  intends 
to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy 
ofifice  of  a  deacon  [or  priest]  at  the  en- 
suing ordination  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
— ^— ;  and  if  any  person  knows  any  just 
cause  or  impediment,  for  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  he  is 
now  to  declare  the  same,  or  to  signify  the 
same  forthwith  to  the  bishop.'' 

This  is  a  proper  occasion,  of  which  the 
conscientious  layman  would  take  advan- 
tage, of  ^testifying,  if  he  knows  anything 
wnich  unfits  the  candidate  for  the  sacred 
ofilce  to  which  he  aspires :  if  no  objection 
be  made,  a  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the 
bishop,  of  the  publication  of  the  8i  quis, 
with  no  impediment  alleged,  by  the  ofii- 
oiatine  minister  and  the  cnurchwarden. 

In  me  case  of  a  bishop,  the  Si  quis  is 
affixed  by  an  ofl!icer  of  the  Arches  on  the 
door  of  Bow  Church,  and  he  then  also 
makes  three  proclamations  for  opposers  to 
appear,  &c. 


SITTING.  This  posture  is  allowed  in 
our  Church  at  the  reading  of  the  lessons 
in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
also  of  the  first  lesson  or  epistle  in  the 
communion  service,  but  at  no  other  time 
except  during  the  sermon.  Even  thus  we 
have  somewhat  relaxed  the  rule  of  the 
primitive  Church,  in  which  the  people 
stood,  even  to  hear  sermons.  Some  ultra- 
Protestant  sects,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
differing  from  antiquity,  and  of  slighting 
us,  have  irreverently  used  sitting  as  the 
posture  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  ought  to  be  accounted  the  act  oi 
deepest  devotion.  Some  Arians  in  Poland 
have  done  this  even  for  a  worse  reason : 
t.  e.  to  show  that  they  do  not  believe 
Christ  to  be  GrOD,  but  only  their  fellow 
creature. 

SOCINIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
called  from  their  founder  Faustus  Socinus, 
a  native  of  Sienna  in  Italy.  Their  tenets 
are, 

I.  That  the  eternal  Father  was  the 
one  only  God;  that  the  Word  was  no 
more  than  an  expression  of  the  Godhead, 
and  had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Grod,  no  other- 
wise than  by  his  superiority  above  all 
creatures,  who  were  put  in  subjection  to 
him  by  the  Father. 

II.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  media- 
tor between  God  and  men,  but  sent  into 
the  world  to  serve  as  a  pattern  of  their 
conduct;  and  that  he  ascended  up  to 
heaven  only,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  journey 
thither. 

III.  That  the  punishment  of  hell  will 
last  but  for  a  certain  Ume,  after  which 
both  body  and  soul  will  be  destroyed. 
And, 

IV.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to 
make  war. 

These  four  tenets  were  what  Socinus 
defended  with  the  greatest  zeal ;  in  other 
matters,  he  was  a  Lutheran,  or  a  Calvinist 
The  truth  is,  he  did  but  refine  upon  the 
errors  of  all  the  Anti-Trinitarians  who  had 
gone  before  him. 

The  Socinians  spread  extremely  in  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Transylvania.  Their 
chief  school  was  at  Racow,  and  there  all 
their  first  books  were  published.  Their  senti- 
ments are  explained  at  large  in  their  cate- 
chism, printed  several  times  under  the 
title  of  Cateckesis  Ecclesiarum  Poloniearum 
vnum  Jkum  patrem,  Uliusque  fiiium  unigeni' 
turn,  una  cum  Sancto  Sptritu,  ex  sacra  scrip- 
tura  conJUentum.  They  were  exterminated 
out  of  Poland  in  1655;  unce  which  time 
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they  have  been  chiefly  sheltered  in 
Holland,  where,  though  their  public  meet- 
ingshave  been  prohibited,  they  find  means 
to  conceal  themselves  under  the  names 
of  Arminians  and  Anabaptists. 

SOLIFIDIANS.  Those  who  rest  on 
faith  alone  for  salvation,  without  any  con- 
nexion with  works ;  or  who  judge  them- 
selves to  be  Christ's  because  they  believe 
they  are. 

SOMPNOUR.  {Chaucer.)  An  officer 
employed  to  summon  delinquents  to  ap- 
pear in  ecclesiastical  courts,  now  called  an 
apparitor. 

SON  OF  GOD.  (See  Jesus,  LordA  The 
Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 
the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature 
in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  per- 
son, never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man:  who 
truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buned,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt, 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. — Artide  II. 
He  is  the  true,  proper,  and  only  son  of  God; 
begotten  "from  the  beginning;"  **  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  Pet.  i.  20. 
1  John,  i.  1):  as  he  "came  down  from 
heaven"  (John.  vi.  38),  where  he  had 
"  glory  with  the  Father,"  "  before  the 
world  was"  (John,  xvii.  5)  ;  as  he  is  him- 
self called  God,  "one"  with  the  "Fa- 
ther" (John,  X.  30),  being  of  the  same  Di- 
vine essence  communicated  to  him  (Matt, 
xi.  27.  John,  v.  26  ;  xiii.  3 ;  xvi.  15.  Rom. 
xiv.  9),  and  exercising  a  power  above  that 
of  all  created  beings  (^ph.  i.  21.  Heb.  i.  2. 
13.  iPetiii.  22).  By  him  the  world  and 
"all  things  were  made"  (John,  i.  3,  10. 
Col.  i.  16.  Heb.  i.  2,  lOJ,  *-by  whom  are 
all  things"  (1  Cor.  viii.  o),  for  "He  is  be- 
fore all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  con- 
sist" (Col.  i.  17).  "  AH  things  are  put  in 
subjection  under  his  feet,"  and  "  notnin^ 
is  left  that  is  not  put  under  him"  (Heb.  ii. 
8.  Ps.  viii.  6.  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  Eph.  i.  22). 
Of  the  manner  and  nature  of  this  genera- 
tion we  are  ignorant,  and  must  not  endea- 
vor to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  We 
find  our  Lord  declared  by  prophecy  to  be 
a  "  son  begotten"  (Ps.  ii.  7),  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  inspiration,  as  "  the  only  begot- 
ten Son"  (John,  iii.  16.  i.  14.  1  John,  iv. 
0).  That  he  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first-bom  of  (or  before)  every 


creature,  for  by  him  were  all  things  cre- 
ated" (Col.  L  15,  16)  ;  and  who  thus  "be- 
ing in  the  form  of  God/^  '^  the  bri^toen 
of  his  glorv,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person"  (Heb.  i.  3),  was  without  "robbefj 
equal  to  God"  (PhiL  ii.  6).  That  be  ''  ■ 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Fathkr"  (John,  i.  18), 
and  is  "  one"  with  him  (John,  x.  30).  Msdj 
similes  were  imagined  by  the  aneients  to 
elucidate  this :  as  the  sun  producing  K^ 
— a  fountain  its  streams.  &c. ;  but  too  mwk 
caution  cannot  be  used  on  this  subject,  lert 
things  are  conceived  or  uttered  by  ns  (b> 
rogatory  to  the  inefiable  nature  and  peeo- 
liar  attributes  of  the  Divine  majesty. 

He  was  foretold  in  Scripture  as  ^  the 
Son  of  God"  f Luke,  i.  35),  and  acknow* 
lodged  on  earth — ^by  men  inspired  (Maft. 
zvi.  16.  JohxK  i.  34 ;  XX.  31.  Acts,  ix.  20) 
— by  devils  (Matt.  viii.  29.  Mark,  iiL  11. 
Luke,  iv.  41) — and  by  the  world  (Matt 
xiv.  33.  John.  i.  49.  xi.  27),  as  he  shall 
be  in  heaven  (Rev.  iL  18).  Therefore  he 
addresses  God  as  his  '*  Father"  (Mark, 
xiv.  36,  &c.),  and  claims  to  himself  the  tide 
from  men  (John,  v.  18,  22-25;  ix.  35 
with  37),  though  for  this  he  was  accused, 
b^  the  Jews,  of  blasphemy  (John,  x.  36; 
XIX.  7).  He  is  the  only  Son  also,  by  rea- 
son of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  there 
being  none  but  him  begotten  by  such  ge- 
neration. 

SORTES.  A  method  of  divination  hoi- 
rowed  by  some  superstitious  Christians 
from  the  heathen,  and  condemned  by  se- 
veral  councils.  The  heathen,  opening 
Virgil  at  hazard,  took  the  first  wonls  thej 
found  as  indicating  future  events,  and  this 
process  they  called  Sortes  Virgihamt.  The 
superstitious  imitators  of  this  custom  used 
the  Bible  in  the  same  way,  and  cadled  their 
divinations  Sortes  sacra, 

SOUTHCOTTIANS.  The  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  one  Johanna  Southcot,  a  servant 
girl  at  Exeter,  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  ^ve  herself  out  as  the 
woman  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  declared  that  she 
held  converse  with  spirits,  ffood  and  bad, 
and  with  the  Holt  Ghost  mmself.  She 
save  sealed  papers,  which  were  called 
her  "  seals,''  to  her  followers,  which  were 
to  protect  them  from  all  evil  of- this  life 
ana  the  next.  In  1814,  having  fallen  from 
indulgence  and  want  of  exercise  into  a 
habit  of  body  which  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  pregnancv,  she  announced  herself 
the  mother  of  tne  approaching  ShiloL 
She  died,  however,  and  her  body  was 
opened,  revealing  the  real  cause  of  her 
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appearance ;  but  her  death  and  burial  did 
not  undeceive  her  followers,  though  no  re- 
surrection of  their  leader  has  yet  taken 
place. 

SPIRE.  The  high  pyramidal  capping 
OT  roof  of  a  tower.  The  earliest  spires 
still  existing  in  England  are  Early  I^lnglish: 
and  in  this  style,  as  well  as  in  the  next,  or 
Geometric,  it  is  generally  of  the  form  called 
«  broach.  In  the  Decorated,  the  broach 
and  the  parapetted  spire  occur  indifferent- 
ly ;  in  the  Perpendicular,  the  latter  almost 
exclusively,  though  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  in 
"which  Perpendicular  broaches  are  not  un- 
common. Many  of  our  loftiest  spires  were 
formerly  of  timber,  covered  with  lead :  such 
was  the  spire  of  St  PauFs  cathedral,  the 
highest  in  the  kingdom ;  such  is  still  the 
remarkable  twisted  spire  of  Chesterfield. 
Several  smaller  spires  of  this  kind  remain 
in  the  southern  counties,  but  the  perish- 
ableness  of  the  material  oas  led  to  tne  de- 
struction of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
them. 

SPONSORS.  In  the  administration  of 
baptism,  these  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial held  a  distinguished  and  important 
place.  Various  titles  have  been  given 
them  simiificative  of  the  position  they 
hold,  and  the  duties  to  which  they  are 
pledged.  Thus  they  are  called  tponsors, 
oecause  in  infant  baptism  they  respond  or 
answer  for  the  baptized.  They  are  sure- 
ties, in  virtue  of  the  security  given  through 
them  to  the  Church,  that  the  baptized  shall 
be  '^  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly 
and  a  Christian  life/'  And  from  the  spi- 
ritual affinity  here  created,  by  which  a  re- 
sponsibility almost  parental  is  undertaken 
by  the  sureties  in  the  future  training  of  the 
raptized,  the  terms  godfather  and  godmO' 
Iher  have  taken  their  rise. 

(For  the  rubrics  and  canons  on  this 
subject  see  Godfather.) 

In  the  ancient  Church  they  reckoned 
three  sorts  of  sponsors:  1.  For  children, 
who  could  not  renounce,  or  profess,  or  an- 
swer for  themselves.  2.  For  such  adult 
persons,  as  by  reason  of  sickness  or  in- 
firmity were  in  the  same  condition  as  chil- 
dren, incapable  of  answering  for  them- 
selves. 3.  For  all  adult  persons  in  general. 

The  sponsors  for  children  were  obliged 
to  answer  to  all  the  interrogatories  usually 
made  in  baptism,  and  then  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  their  Christian  education.  In  most 
cases,  parents  were  sponsors  for  their  own 
children ;  and  the  extraordinary  cases  in 
which  they  were  presented  by  others  were 


such,  where  the  parent  could  not  or  would 
not  perform  that  kind  office  for  them ;  as 
when  slaves  were  presented  for  baptism 
by  their  masters ;  or  children,  whose  pa- 
rents were  dead,  were  brought  by  any 
charitable  persons,  who  would  take  pity 
on  them ;  or  children  exposed  by  their  pa- 
rents, who  were  sometimes  taken  up  by 
the  holy  virgins  of  the  Church,  and  by 
them  presented  unto  baptism.  In  these 
cases,  where  strangers  became  sureties  for 
children,  they  were  not  obliged,  by  virtue 
of  their  suretyship,  to  maintain  them  ;  but 
the  Church  was  charged  with  this  care, 
and  they  were  supported  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  All  tnat  was  required  of  such 
sponsors  was,  first,  to  answer  to  the  seve- 
ral interrogatories  in  baptism;  and,  se- 
condly, to  take  care,  by  good  admonitions 
and  instructions,  that  they  performed  their 
part  of  the  covenant  they  engaged  in. 

The  second  sort  of  sponsors  were  to 
answer  for  such  adult  persons  as  were  in- 
caple  of  answering  for  themselves.  These 
were  such  as  were  suddenly  struck  speech- 
less, or  seized  with  a  frenzy  through  the 
violence  of  some  distemper,  and  the  like. 
And  they  might  be  baptized,  if  their  friends 
could  testify  that  they  had  beforehand  de- 
sired baptism.  In  which  case  the  same 
friends  became  sponsors  for  them,  making 
the  very  same  answers  for  them  that  they 
did  for  children. 

The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for  such 
adult  persons  as  were  able  to  answer  for 
themselves ;  for  these  also  had  there  sure- 
ties, and  no  persons  anciently  were  bap- 
tized without  them.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
office  of  these  sponsors  to  answer  to  the 
interrogatories  made  in  baptism  :  the  adult 
persons  were  to  answer  for  themselves, 
according  to  that  plain  sentence  of  the 
gospel,  ^*  He  is  of  age,  let  him  answer  for 
himself  The  only  business  of  sponsors, 
in  this  case,  was  to  be  guardians  of  their 
spiritual  life,  and  to  take  care  of  their  in- 
struction and  morals,  both  before  and  after 
baptism.  This  office  was  chiefly  imposed 
upon  the  deacons  for  the  men,  and  the 
deaconesses  for  the  women. 

Anciently,  there  was  no  prohibition  of 
any  sorts  of  men  from  performing  this 
charitable  office ;  excepting  only  catechu- 
mens, energumens,  heretics,  and  penitents ; 
that  is,  persons  who  as  yet  were  never  in 
full  communion  with  the  Church,  or  such 
as  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  bap- 
tism and  Church  communion  by  their 
crimes  or  errors;  such  persons  being 
deemed  incapable  of  assisting  others,  who 
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stood  in  need  of  assistance  themselres. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
Council  of  Mentz  forbad  fathers  to  be 
sponsors  for  their  own  children :  and  this 
was  the  first  prohibition  of  this  sort. 

It  is  observable,  that  anciently  no  more 
than  one  sponsor  was  required,  namely,  a 
roan  for  a  man,  and  a  woman  for  a  woman. 
In  the  case  of  infants,  no  regard  was  had 
to  the  difference  of  sex :  for  a  virgin  misht 
be  sponsor  for  a  male  child,  and  a  father 
for  his  children,  whether  male  or  female. 
This  practice  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  MentZj  upon  a  reason  which  is  some- 
thing peculiar :  for  they  concluded,  that, 
because  there  is  but  one  God,  one  faith, 
and  one  baptism,  therefore  an  infant  onght 
to  have  but  one  sponsor.— Btngiiuim. 

STALLS.  In  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  certain  seats  constructed  for  the 
clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
intended  for  their  exclusive  use.  These 
stalls  are  placed  in  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing called  the  choir,  or  the  part  in  which 
divine  service  is  usually  performed. 

The  same  word  is  also  used  to  sisnifjr 
any  benefice,  which  gives  the  person  hola- 
ing  it  a  seat,  or  stall,  with  the  chapter,  in  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

STANDING.  The  posture  enjoined  by 
the  Church  at  several  parts  of  divine  service, 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  exhortation  with 
which  the  service  of  morning  and  eve- 
ning commences,  and  at  the  ecclesiastical 
hymns.  In  the  primitive*  Church  the 
sermon  was  listened  to  standing;  and  in 
some  churches  the  people  stood  pray- 
ing on  the  Lord's  day,  and  during  the 
fifty  days  after  Easter,  because  it  was  not 
then  so  fitting  to  look  downwards  to  the 
earth,  as  upwards  to  their  risen  and  ascend- 
ed Lord. 

STATIONS.  The  weekly  fasts  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday.  Station,  in  the  Romish 
Churcn,  denotes  certain  churches  in  which 
indulgences  are  granted  on  certain  days. 
It  is  also  a  ceremony  wherein  the  clergy 
go  out  of  their  choir  and  sing  before  an 
image. 

STEEPLE.  The  towerof  a  church  with 
all  its  appendages,  as  turret,  octagon,  and 
spire. 

STEPHEN,  ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY.  A 
festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  observed 
on  the  26th  of  December,  in  honor  of  the 
protomartyr,  St.  Stephen. 

STOLE,  or  ORARIUM.  A  long  and 
narrow  scarf  with  frinced  extremities,  that 
crossed  the  breast  to  the  girdle, and  thence 
descended  in  front  on  botn  sides  as  low  as 


the  knees.  The  deacon  wore  it  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  in  the  Latin  Church 
joined  under  the  right  arm,  but  in  the 
Greek  Church  with  its  two  extremities, one 
in  front  and  the  other  hanging  down  his 
back.  The  word  A^io(  was  sometimes  thrice 
embroidered  on  it  instead  of  croseee.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vestments  uwd 
by  the  Christian  clergy,  and  in  its  mysticBl 
signification  represented  the  yoke  of  Cflaisr. 
— Palmer, 

STOUP.  A  basin  to  receive  holy  water, 
often  remaining  in  porches,  or  m  some 
other  place  near  the  entrance  of  the  choick, 
and  towards  the  right  hand  of  a  persoD 
entering. 

SUBDEACONS.  An  inferior  Older  of 
clergy  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  called 
from  theirbeing  employed  in  Bobordinatioii 
to  the  deacons. 

The  first  notice  we  hare  of  this  order  in 
any  writers,  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  Cjrprian  lived,  who 
n>eaks  of  Buodeacone  as  settled  in  the 
Church  in  his  time.  The  author  of  the 
"  Constitutions"  refers  them  to  an  apoito- 
lioal  institution,  and  brings  in  St.  Thomu 
the  apostle,  |;iving  directions  to  bishops  for 
their  ordination.  But  in  this  he  is  sinsolar, 
it  being  the  general  opinion  that  subdea- 
cons  are  merely  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion. 

As  to  their  office,  it  was  to  fit  and  pre- 
pare the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  ot  the 
altar,  and  deliver  them  to  the  deacons  in 
the  time  of  divine  service ;  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons  at  the 
altar;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  come  withio 
the  rails  of  it,  to  set  a  paten  or  cap^ 
or  the  oblations  of  the  people,  thereon. 
Another  of  their  offices  was,  to  attend  the 
doors  of  the  church  durins  the  commnnion 
service.  Besides  which  ofi&ces  in  the 
church,  they  had  another  out  of  the  cbarch, 
which  was  to  carry  the  bishop's  letters  or 
messages  to  foreign  churches.  As  to  their 
ordination,  it  was  performed  without  impo- 
sition of  hands^  and  the  ceremony  consisted 
in  their  receivmg  an  empty  paten  and  cap 
from  the  hands  of  the  bisnop,  and  an  ewer 
and  towel  from  the  archdeacon. 

The  singularity  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  remarkable  in  keeping  up  to  the  ex- 
act number  of  seven  subdeacons ;  whereas 
in  other  Churches  the  number  was  indefi* 
nite. 

The  employment  of  the  subdeacons  in 
the  Romisn  Church  is  to  take  care  of  the 
holy  vessels,  to  prepare  and  pour  water 
upon  the  Wine  in  the  chalice,  to  sing  the 
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dpistle  at  solemn  masses,  to  bring  and  hold 
the  book  of  the  ^spels  to  the  deacon,  to 
give  it  to  the  priest  to  kiss,  to  carry  the 
cross  io  processions,  and  to  receive  the 
oblations  of  the  people.  The  bishop,  when 
he  confers  the  order  of  snbdeacon,  causes 
the  candidate  to  lay  his  hands  on  a  cup 
and  paten,  both  empty,  saying  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  "  Videte  cujus  ministerium 
vobis  traditur."  &c.  *^  Take  care  of  the 
ministry  whicn  is  committed  to  your  charge, 
and  present  yourself  unto  God  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  agreeable  to  him." 
After  which  the  candidate  lays  his  hand  on 
the  epistles,  and  the  bishop  says,  '*  Receive 
this  book,  and  the  power  of  reading  the 
epistles  in  the  holy  Church  of  God.''  The 
person  to  be  ordained  must  present  himself 
clothed  in  a  white  albe,  and  holding  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  right  hand.  After  the 
litanies,  sc,  the  bishop  clothes  him  with 
the  amicit,  saying,  '*  Accipe  amictum,  per 
qaem  designatur  castigatio  vocis,"  that  is, 
'*  Receive  the  amict.  which  denotes  the 
bridle  of  speech."  He  then  puts  the  mani- 
ple on  hil  left  arm,  telling  him  that  it  signi- 
fies the  fruit  of  good  works;  and  clothes 
him  with  the  dalmatioa,  letting  him  know 
that  it  is  the  garment  of  joy. 

The  office  of  subdeacon  does  not  sub- 
sist in  the  Church  of  England. — Bingham. 

SUBLAPSARIANS.  Those  who  hold 
that  God  jMrmitted  the  first  man  to  fall  into 
transgression  without  absolutely  predeter- 
mining his  fall ;  or  that  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination regards  man  as  fallen,  by  an 
abuse  of  that  freedom  which  Adam  had, 
into  a  state  in  which  all  were  to  be  left  to 
necessary  and  unavoidable  ruin,  who  were 
not  exempted  from  it  by  preaestination. 
(8ee  Supralapiariam.) 

SUBRANGE.  In  relation  to  the  God- 
head, that  which  forms  the  Divine  essence 
or  beir»g — that  in  which  the  Divine  attri- 
bntes  inhere.  In  the  lansuase  of  the 
Church,  and  agreeably  with  holy  writ, 
Chkist  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father,  beingbegotten,  and  there- 
fore partaking  of  the  Divine  essence ;  not 
madej  as  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
early  heretics.  (See  Homoousion,  Person^ 
and  Trinity.) 

SUCCESSION,  APOSTOLICAL,  or  UN- 
INTERRUPTED. (See  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion.) The  doctrine  of  a  regular  and  con- 
tinued transmission  of  ministerial  authority, 
in  the  succession  of  bishops,  from  the  apos- 
tles to  any  subsequent  period.  To  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
the  powers  of  the  ministry  can  only  come 
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from  one  source — the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  By  his  immediate  acts  the  apos- 
tles or  first  bishops  were  constituted,  and 
they  were  empowered  to  send  others,  as  he 
had  sent  them.  Here  then  was  created 
the  first  link  of  a  chain  which  was  de- 
stined to  reach  from  Christ's  ascension 
to  his  second  coming  to  judg^  the  world. 
And  as  the  ordaining  power  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  apostles  (see  Emsco* 
pacv)y  no  other  men  or  ministers  could  pos- 
sibly exercise  it :  from  them  alone  was  to 
be  obtained  the  authority  to  feed  and  go- 
vern the  Church  of  all  future  ages.  By 
the  labors  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  ra- 
pidly spread  through  the  then  known 
world,  and  with  this  there  grew  up  a  de- 
mand for  an  increase  of  pastors.  Accord- 
ingly, the  apostles  ordained  elders  or  pres- 
byters in  all  churches;  but  the  powers 
given  to  these  terminated  in  themselves ; 
they  could  not  communicate  them  to  others. 
A  fevf  therefore  were  consecrated  to  the 
same  rank  held  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  to  these  the  lull  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  was  committed  qualifying 
them  to  ordain  deacons  and  presbyters, 
and,  when  necessary,  to  impart  their  full 
commission  to  others.  Here  was  the  se- 
cond link  of  the  chain.  For  example: 
Paul  and  the  other  apostolic  bishops  were 
the  'first.  Timothy,  Titus,  and  others,  who 
succeeded  to  the  same  ministerial  powers, 
formed  the  second.  A  third  series  of  bi- 
shops were  in  like  manner  ordained  by 
the  second,  as  time  advanced,  and  a  fourth 
series  by  tne  third.  And  here  the  reader 
will  perceive  what  is  meant  by  uninter' 
ruptea  succession^  viz.,  a  perfect  and  unbro- 
ken transmission  of  the  original  ministerial 
commission  from  the  apostles  to  their  suc- 
cessors, by  the  progressive  and  perpetual 
conveyance  of  their  powers  from  one  race 
of  bishops  to  another.  The  process  thus 
established  was  faithfully  carried  on  in 
every  branch  of  the  universal  Church. 
And  as  the  validity  of  the  ministry  de« 
pended  altogether  on  the  legitimacy  of  its 
derivation  from  the  apostles,  infinite  care 
was  taken  in  the  consecration  of  bishops, 
to  see  that  the  ecclesiastical  pedigree  oi 
their  consecrations  was  regular  and  indis- 
putable. In  case  that  any  man  broke  in 
upon  the  apostolical  succession,  by^'  climb- 
ing up  some  other  way,"  he  was  instantly 
deposed.  A  great  part  of  the  ancient 
canons  were  made  for  regulating  ordinal 
tionS;  especially  those  of  bishops,  by  pro- 
viding that  none  should  be  ordained,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  by  less  than  three 
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bishops  of  the  same  province ;  that  strange 
bishops  should  not  be  admitted  to  join  with 
those  of  the  province  on  such  occasions, 
but  those  only  who  were  neighbors  ana 
well  known,  and  the  validity  of  whose 
orders  was  not  disputed.  The  care  thus 
taken  in  the  early  ages  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  succession  from  the  apostles,  has 
been  maintained  in  all  Churches  down  to 
the  present  day.  There  are  in  existence, 
catalogues  of  bishops  from  the  year  1846 
back  to  the  day  of  rentecost.  These  cata- 
logues are  proofs  of  the  importance  always 
attached  by  the  Church  to  a  regular  gene- 
alogy in  her  bishops.  And  they,  as  well  as 
the  living  bishops  themselves,  are  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  an  apostolical  succession. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  Christ 
Jesus  has  taken  more  abundant  care  to 
ascertain  the  succession  of  pastors  in  his 
Church,  than  ever  was  taken  in  reUtion  to 
the  Aaronical  priesthood.  For,  in  this  case, 
the  succession  is  transmitted  from  seniors 
to  juniors,  by  the  most  public  and  solemn 
action,  or  rather  series  of  actions,  that  is 
ever  performed  in  a  Christian  Church ;  an 
action  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  at- 
tested by  great  numbers  of  the  most  authen- 
tic witnesses,  as  consecrations  always  were. 
And  we  presume  it  cannot  bear  any  dis- 
pute, but  that  it  is  now  more  easily  to  be 
proved  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  canonically  ordained,  than  that  any 
person  now  living  is  the  son  of  him  who  is 
called  his  father;  and  that  the  same  might 
have  been  said  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop 
that  ever  sat  in  that  or  any  other  episcopsil 
see  during  the  time  of  his  being  bishop. 

Such  then  is  uninterrupted  succession: 
a  fact  to  which  every  bishop,  priest,  ana 
deacon,  in  the  wide  world,  looks  as  the 
eround  of  validity  in  his  orders.  Without 
this,  all  distinction  betweeen  a  clergyman 
and  a  layman  is  utterly  vain,  for  no  secu- 
rity exists  that  heaven  will  ratify  the  acts 
of  an  illegally  constituted  minister  on 
earth.  Without  it,  ordination  confers  none 
but  humanly  derived  powers. 

The  following  acute  observation  occurs 
in  Morgan's  "  Verities  : " 

The  succession  of  Canterbury  from  Au- 
gustine, A.D.  597,  to  Tillotson,  1691,  in- 
cludes seventy-nine  archbishops,  giving 
each  an  average  reign  of  less  than  four- 
teen years.  The  view  in  which  some  per- 
sons, opposed  to  the  indispensability  of 
the  apostolic  succession  try  to  place  it — as 
a  single  chain  of  single  links,  from  some 
one  single  apostle,  of  which  one  link^  want- 
ing or  broken,  breaks  the  succession— if 


very  contrary  to  the  facts  to  be  illustrated 
is  yet  very  original.  Grant  each  apostle  to 
have  founded  twenty  churches,  here  are 
at  least,  ab  origine,  two  hundred  and  forty 
successions  apostolicsdly  commenced. 
Considering  how  these  have  reprodoc«d 
themselves  a  thousand-fold,  and  that  each 
episcopal  link  succeeded  toe  last  as  pub- 
licly as  kings  their  predecessors,  the  *'  one 
chain''  is  not  a  very  fortunate  compariaoo. 

SUFFRAGANS.  The  word  propwly 
signifies  all  the  provincial  bishops  who  are 
under  a  metropolitan,  and  they  are  called 
his  sufiiragans,  because  he  has  power  to  ^ 
call  them  to  his  provincial  synods  to  give 
their  suffrages  there. 

The  chorepiscopi  have  been  long  set 
aside,  who  had  been  for  many  a£;es  mral 
bishop.«,  of  which  we  will  gire  this  shoit 
account : 

The  bishop,  who  was  the  supreme  of 
the  whole  diocese  in  ecclesiastical  a&in, 
did  generally  reside  in  the  city  with  hk 
presbyters,  and  when  disabled  by  old  age, 
or  any  other  infirmity,  to  inspect  ud 
govern  the  Church,  he  usually  chose  a 
coadjutor  to  assist  him,  and  this  persoo 
often  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric. 
Afterwards,  when  Christianity  spread  it- 
self into  many  towns  and  viUaees  at  a 
ereat  distance  from  the  city,  andme  Dum- 
ber of  the  converted  heathens  daily  in- 
creased, it  was  thought  fit  to  cooose 
another  assistant,  who  was  called  chore- 
piscopus,  or  a  country  bishop,  as  the  word 
itself  imports,  who  was  reaUy  a  bishon  in 
order,  and  not  a  mere  presbyter,  it  is 
true  he  was  inferior  to  the  city  bishop, 
but  still  he  was  a  bishop,  and  his  office 
was  to  inquire  into  the  behaTior  and  mo- 
rals of  the  country  clergy,  and  to  see  that 
no  persons  but  such  as  were  duly  quali- 
fied should  be  let  into  the  rninistiy. 
They  had  power  to  confirm  in  country 
churches,  and  to  sit  and  vote  in  cooncilf 
in  their  own  names;  they  might  ordain 
readers  and  subdeacons,  but  not  presby- 
ters and  deacons  without  the  bishop's  Li- 
cense. But,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
their  power  was  diminished;  for  it  was 
decreed  by  that  council  that  bishops 
should  not  oe  in  country  villages,  but  vi- 
siting presbyters  should  be  in  their  room. 
However,  their  power  was  not  suppressed 
at  once;  it  sauK  by  degrees,  ana  after- 
wards in  the  ninth  century  it  came  to 
nothing;  and  then  it  was  pretended  they 
were  not  bishops,  but  presbyters,  and  so 
the  whole  order  was  set  aside  in  the  West- 
ern Church.    In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
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Reformation  here,  viz.,  an.  26  Henry  VIIT. 
c.  14,  an  act  passed  to  restore  this  order 
of  men  under  the  name  of  suffragan 
bishops.  The  preamble  recites,  that  good 
laws  had  been  made  for  electing  and  con- 
secrating archbishops  and  bishops,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  suffragans,  which 
nad  been  accustomed  here  for  the  more 
speedy  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  other  devout  things,  &c.;  therefore  it 
ipras  enacted  that  the  places  following 
should  be  the  sees  of  bishop's  suffragans  : 
Bedford,  Berwick,  Bridgewater,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Colchester,  Dover,  St.  Ger- 
main, Guilford,  Gloucester,  Grantham, 
Hull,  Huntingdon,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ipswich, 
Leicester,  Marlborough,  Moulton,  Notting- 
ham, Penrith,  Southampton,  Shaftesbury, 
Shrewsbury,  Taunton,  Thetford.  The 
bishop  of  each  diocese  shall  by  petition 
present  two  persons  to  the  kin^,  whereof 
ne  shall  allow  one  to  be  the  suffragan,  and 
thereupon  direct  his  mandate  to  the  arch- 
bishop to  consecrate  him,  which  was  to  be 
done  after  this  manner:  first  it  recites  that 
the  bishop  having  informed  the  king  that 
he  wanted  a  suffragan,  had  therefore  pre- 
sented two  persons  to  him  who  were 
qualified  for  tnat  office,  praying  that  the 
king  would  nominate  one  of  them ;  there- 
upon he  nominated  P.  S.,  being  one  of  the 
persons  presented,  to  be  suffragan  of  the 
see  of  Ipswich,  requiring  the  archbishop 
to  consecrate  him.  The  bishop  thus  con- 
secrated was  to  have  nn  greater  authority 
than  what  was  limited  to  him  by  com- 
mission from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  was  to  last  no  longer.  It  is  true  this 
act  was  repealed  by  1  &  2  Philip  &  Mary, 
cap.  8;  but  it  was  revived  by  1  Elizabeth, 
though  never  put  in  practice  since  that 
time. 

SUFFRAGE.  A  vote,  token  of  assent 
and  ai)probation,  or,  as  in  public  worship, 
the  united  voice  and  consent  of  the  people 
in  the  petitions  offered. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  the  Prayer 
Book  to  designate  a  short  form  of  petition, 
as  in  the  litany.  Thus,  in  the  order  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  we  read  that 
in  the  litany  as  then  used,  after  the  words, 
"that  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all 
bishops,"  &c.,the  proper  ^u/frage  shall  be, 
"That  it  may  please  tnee  to  bless  this  our 
brother  elected,"  &c.  The  versicles,  im- 
mediately after  the  creed,  in  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  are  also  denominated 
suffrages. 

SUNDAY.  (See  Lord's  Day.)  The 
ancients  retained  the  name  Sunday,  or  Dies 


Solis,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  forms 
of  speech ;  the  first  day  of  the  week  being 
so  called  by  the  Romans,  because  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Besides  the  most  solemn  parts  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  which  were  always  performed 
on  Sundays,  this  day  was  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  reverence  and  respect  expressed 
towards  it  in  the  observation  of  some  spe- 
cial laws  and  customs.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon ,  in  the  first  place,  those  imperial 
laws,  which  suspended  all  proceedings  at 
law  on  this  day,  excepting  only  such  as 
were  of  absolute  necessity,  or  eminent 
charity,  such  as  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
and  the  like.  This  was  the  same  respect 
that  the  old  Roman  laws  paid  to  the  nea- 
then  festivals,  which  were  exempted  from 
all  other  judicial  business,  except  in  cases 
of  necessity  or  charity.  Neither  was  it 
only  business  of  the  law,  but  all  secular 
and  servile  employments  that  were  super- 
seded on  this  day,  still  excepting  acts  of 
necessity  and  mercy.  Constantino,  indeed, 
allowed  works  of  husbandry,  as  earing  and 
harvest,  to  be  done  on  Sundays :  but  this 
permission  was  never  well  approved  of  by 
the  Churchy  which  endeavored  to  observe 
a  just  medium  in  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  neither  indulging  Christians 
in  unnecessary  works  on  that  day,  nor 
wholly  restraining  them  from  working,  if 
a  great  occasion  required  it. 

Another  thing  which  the  Christian  laws 
took  care  of,  to  secure  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Lord's  day,  was,  that  no 
ludicrous  sporty  or  games  should  be  fol- 
lowed on  this  day.  There  are  two  famous 
laws  of  the  two  Theodosiuses  to  this 
purpose,  expressly  forbidding  the  exercises 
of  gladiators,  stage-plays,  and  horse  races 
in  the  circus,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Chris- 
tians. And  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
these  sorts  of  diversions  were  universally 
forbidden  to  all  Christians,  on  account  of 
the  extravagances  and  blasphemies  that 
were  committed  in  them.  But  all  such 
recreations  and  refreshments,  as  tended  to 
the  preservation  or  conveniency  of  the  life 
of  man,  were  allowed  on  the  Lord's  day. 
And  therefore  Sunday  was  always  a  day 
of  feasting,  and  it  was  never  allowable  to 
fast  thereon,  not  even  in  Lent. 

The  great  care  and  concern  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  in  the  religious  obser- 
vation of  the  Lord's  day,  appears,  first, 
from  their  constant  attendance  upon  all 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship,  from 
which  nothing  but  sickness,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  some  great  necessity,  could 
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detain  them :  secondly,  from  their  zeal  in 
frequenting  religious  assemblies  on  this 
day,  even  m  times  of  the  hottest  persecu- 
tion, when  they  were  often  beset  and 
seized  in  their  meetings  and  congregations: 
thirdly,  from  their  studious  observation  of 
the   vigils,  or  nocturnal  assemblies,  that 

S-eceded  the  Lord's  day:  fourthly,  from 
eir  eager  attendance  on  sermons  in 
many  places,  twice  on  this  day ;  and  their 
constant  resorting  to  evening  prayers, 
where  there  was  no  sermon :  lastly,  from 
the  severe  censures  inflicted  on  those  who 
violated  the  laws  concerning  the  religious 
observation  of  this  dayj  such  persons 
being  usually  punished  with  excommuni- 
cation, as  appears  from  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  the  canons  of  several 
councils. 

In  the  Romish  Breviary  and  other  offices, 
we  meet  with  a  distinction  of  Sundays 
into  those  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
Sundays  of  the  first  class  are.  Palm  Sun- 
day, Easter  Day,  Advent,  Whitsunday,  &c. 
Those  of  the  second  cla.«s  are  the  common 
Sundays  of  the  year. — Bingham. 

SUPEREROGATION.  In  the  Romish 
Church,  works  of  supererogation  are  those 
eood  deeds  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  performed  by  saints,  over  and  above 
what  IS  required  for  their  own  salvation. 
These  constitute  an  inexhaustible  fund,  on 
which  the  pope  has  the  power  of  drawing 
at  pleasure,  for  the  relief  of  the  Church, 
by  the  application  of  some  portion  of 
this  superabundant  merit,  to  meet  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  spiritual  worth  of  any  of  its 
members. 

On  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
our  Church  thus  speaks  in  the  fourteenth 
article : — **  Voluntary  works  besides,  over 
and  above  God's  commandments,  which 
they  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot 
be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety ; 
for  by  them  men  do  declare,  that  they  do 
not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as 
they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do 
more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounded  duty 
is  required  ;  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly, 
'When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  com- 
manded to  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants.' " 

The  works  here  mentioned  are  called 
in  the  Romish  Church  likewise  by  the 
name  of  '*  counsels  "  and  '^  evangelical  per- 
fections." They  are  defined  by  tneir 
writers  to  be  "good  works,  not  com- 
manded by  Christ,  but  recommended;" 
rules  which  do  not  oblige  all  men  to 
follow  them,  under  the  pain  of  sin ;  but 


yet  are  useful  to  caiij  them  on  to  a 
sublimer  degree  of  perfection  than  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  their  salvation.  Bol 
there  are  no  such  conns^s  of  perfection  in 
the  gospel ;  all  the  rolea,  set  to  us  in  it, 
are  in  the  style  and  form  of  piece{ili; 
and,  though  there  may  he  some  acdoosof 
more  heroical  yirtue,  aod  moie  soUoM 
piety  than  others,  to  which  all  Dm  an 
not  obliged  by  equal  and  genec^  nlai : 
yet  such  men,  to  whose  ctrcnmstanoes  asd 
station  they  belong,  are  strictly  ol 
by  them,  so  that  tl^y  ehoald  sm  if 
did  not  put  them  in  practice. — Dr.  *" 
Bp.  Bumd, 

SUPRALAPSARIANS.  The  way  m 
which  they  understand  the  diyine  dt- 
crees,  has  produced  two  distinctioQS  d 
Calvinists,  viz.,  Sublapsarians  and  Snpn- 
lapsarians.  The  former  term  is  deriTs4 
from  two  Latin  words^  «if6,  below  or  after, 
and  lapsus,  the  &11 ;  and  the  latter  bom 
supra,  above^  and  lapsus,  the  fall.  The 
Sublapsarians  assert,  that  God  had  only 
permitted  the  first  man  to  fall  into  tnuw- 
^ression,  without  absolutely  predetermio- 
mg  his  fall ;  their  system  of  decrees,  con- 
cerning election  and  reprobation,  bein^, 
as  it  were,  subsequent  to  that  event  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Supralapsarians  maio- 
tamed  that  God  had,  from  all  etenity, 
decreed  the  transgression  of  man.  The 
Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  schemes 
agree  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, but  wi^h  this  difiference,  that  the 
former  supposes  that  God  intended  to 
glorify  his  justice  in  the  condemnation  of 
some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the  salvation 
of  others ;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed 
that  Adam  should  necessarily  fall,  and  by 
that  fall  bring  himself  and  all  his  oflbpring 
into  a  state  of  everlasting  condemnatioo. 
The  latter  scheme  supposes,  that  the  de- 
cree of  predestination  re^^ards  man  as 
fallen  by  an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which 
Adam  had,  into  a  state  in  which  all  were 
to  be  left  to  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ruin,  who  were  not  exempted  from  it  by 
predestination. 

SUPREMACY.  Lord  Chief  Jostice 
Hale  says.  The  supremacy  of  the  crown 
of  England  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  a 
most  indubitable  right  of  the  crown,  as 
appeareth  by  records  of  unquestionable 
truth  and  authority. — 1  H.  H.  76. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  says,  That,  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm,  this  king- 
dom of  England  is  an  absolute  empire  and 
monarchy,  consisting  of  one  head,  which  is 
the  king ;  and  of  a  Dody  consisting  of  se» 
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reral  members,  which  the  law  divideth  into 
two  parts,  the  clergy  and  laity,  both  of 
khem,  next  and  immediately  under  God, 
mbject  and  obedient  to  the  head. — 5  Co,  8, 
ftO,  Caudrey^s  case. 

By  the  Church  of  England,  the  sovereign 
m  thus  regarded  as  being  over  all  persons, 
■lid  over  ul  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
•ATil,  supreme.  On  this  head  an  objection  is 
imised  a^nst  the  Church  of  England,  as  if 
hmt  ministers  derived  their  authority  from 
tfie  crown.  This  objection  is  thus  answered 
hf  Palmer:  1.  We  must  inmtupon  it  that 
die  ffrincipUs  of  the  Church  rf  England,  with 
leference  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 

S'strate  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  cannot  be 
itermined  in  any  way  by  the  opinions  of 
lawyers,  or  the  preanables  of  acts  of  par- 
liament. We  nowhere  subscribe  to  either 
cme  or  the  other.  2.  The  opinion  of  the 
temporal  power  itself  as  to  its  own  autho- 
iity  in  ecclesiastical  affiaiirs,  and  its  acts  in 
accordance  with  such  opinions,  are  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  these  points.  We 
are  not  bound  to  adopt  such  opinions,  or 
approve  such  acts  of  temporal  rulers,  nor 
even  to  approve  every  point  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  3.  The  clergy  of  England ^  in 
acuLnowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  kms, 
Ar  D.  1531,  did  so,  as  Dumet  proves,  with 
the  important  proviso,  ''  quantum  per  Christi 
legem  Rcet;^'  which  original  condition  is  ever 
to  be  supoosed  in  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  royal  supremacy.  Consequently  we 
give  no  authority  to  the  prince,  except 
what  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  all  those  rights,  liberties,  jurisdictions, 
and  spiritual  powers,  "  which  the  law  of 
Christ  confers  on  his  Church.''  4.  The 
Church  of  England  believes  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  commission  of  her  clergy  to  come 
from  God,  by  apostolical  succession,  as  is 
evident  from  the  ordination  service,  and 
has  been  proved  by  the  Papist  Milner  him- 
self (^'  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,''  Let.  8) ; 
and  it  is  decidedly  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
maiority  of  her  theologians.  5.  The  acts 
of  English  monarchs  have  been  objected 
in  proof  of  their  views  on  the  subject.  We 
are  not  bound  to  subscribe  to  those  views. 
If  their  acts  were  wrong  in  any  case^  we 
never  approved  them,  though  we  may 
have  •  been  obliged  by  circumstances  to 
snbmit  to  intrusions  and  usurpations.  But 
since  this  is  a  favorite  topic  with  Roman- 
ists, let  us  view  the  matter  a  little  on  an- 
other side.  I  ask,  then,  whether  the  par- 
liaments of  France  did  not,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  exercise  jurisdiction  over 


the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  com« 
pelling  the  Roman  bishops  and  priests  of 
France  to  give  the  sacrament  to  Jansenists, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  heretics  ?  Did 
they  not  repeatedly  jud^e  in  questions  of 
faith,  viz.,  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  bull 
*'  Vnigenitus  I^'  Did  they  not  take  cogni- 
zance of  questions  of  faith  and  discipline 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  said  to 
resemble  ^'a  school  of  theolo^?"  I  ask 
whether  the  clergy  of  France  m  their  con- 
vocations were  not  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  kine,  who  could  prescribe  their 
subjects  of  debate,  prevent  them  from  de- 
bating, prorogue,  dissolve,  &c.  ? 

Did  they  not  repeatedly  beg  in  vain  from 
the  kings  of  France,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  be  permitted  to  hold  provincial 
synods  for  the  suppression  of  immorality, 
heresy,  and  infidelity  ?  Is  not  this  liberty 
still  withheld  from  them,  and  from  every 
other  Roman  Church  in  Europe  }  I  fur- 
ther ask  whether  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
did  not  enslave  the  Churches  of  Germany 
and  Italy?  Whether  he  did  not  suppress 
monasteries,  suppress  and  unite  bishop- 
rics? Whether  ne  did  not  suspend  the 
bishops  from  conferring  orders,  exact  from 
them  oaths  of  obedience  to  all  his  mea- 
sures present  and  future,  issue  royal  de- 
crees for  removing  images  from  churches, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  divine  worship 
down  to  the  mmutest  points,  even  to  the 
number  of  candles  at  mass?  Whether  he 
did  not  take  on  himself  to  silence  preach- 
ers who  had  declaimed  against  persons  of 
unsound  faith?  Whether  he  dia  not  issue 
decrees  against  the  bull  "  Unigenitus," 
thus  interfering  with  the  doctrinal  decision 
of  the  whole  Roman  Church?  I  ask 
whether  this  conduct  was  not  accurately 
imitated  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
whether  it  did  not  become  prevalent  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
and  whether  its  effects  do  not  continue  to 
the  present  day?  I  again  ask,  whether 
"  Organic  Articles"  were  not  enacted  by 
Bonaparte  in  the  new  Galilean  Church, 
which  placed  everything  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  the  government?  Whether 
the  bishops  were  not  forbidden  by  the  em- 
peror to  confer  orders  without  the  permis- 
sion of  government;  whether  the  obvious 
intention  was  not  to  place  the  priests,  even 
in  their  spiritual  functions,  under  the  civil 
powers?  And,  in  fine,  whether  these  ob- 
noxious "  Orsanic  Articles"  are  not,  up  to 
the  present  day,  in  almost  every  point  in 
force  ?    I  again  inquire  whether  the  order 
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of  Jesuits  was  not  suppressed  b^  the  mere 
civil  powers,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  &c. ;  whether  convents,  monasteries, 
confraternities,  friars,  and  monks,  and  nuns, 
of  every  sort  and  kind,  were  not  extinguish- 
ed, suppressed,  annihilated  by  royal  com- 
mission, and  by  the  temporal  power,  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  petitions  and  protests  of  the  pope  and 
the  oishops?  I  again  ask,  whether  the  King 
of  Sicily  does  not,  in  his  "  Tribunal  of  the 
Monarchy,"  up  to  the  present  day,  try  ec- 
clesiastical causes,  censure,  excommuni- 
cate, absolve?  Whether  this  tribunal  did 
not,  in  1712,  give  absolution  from  episco- 
pal excommunications;  and  whether  it 
was  not  restored  by  Benedict  XII.  in  1728? 

Is  there  a  Roman  Church  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  the  clergy  can 
communicate  freely  with  him  whom  they 
regard  as  their  spiritual  head ;  or  where  all 
papal  bulls,  rescripts,  briefs,  &c.,  are  not 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  surveillance  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  allowed  or  disal- 
lowed at  its  pleasure?  In  fine,  has  not 
Gregory  XVI.  himself  been  compelled,  in 
his  encyclical  letter  of  1832,  to  utter  the 
most  vehement  complaints  and  lamenta- 
tions, at  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man obedience?  Does  he  not  confess  that 
the  Church  is  "  subjected  to  earthly  consi* 
derations j^'  "  reduced  to  a  base  servitude^^^ 
*'lhe  rights  of  its  bishops  trampled  onf" 
These  are  all  certain  facts :  I  appeal  in 
proof  of  them  to  the  Roman  historians, 
and  to  many  other  writers  of  authority; 
and  they  form  but  a  part  of  what  misht  be 
said  on  this  subject.  Romanists  should 
blush  to  accuse  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  acts  of  our  civil  rulers  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  They  should  remember  those 
words,  "  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shah 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye." 

But  it  will  be  objected,  all  this  was  con- 
trary at  least  to  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  while  English  theologians, 
on  the  contrary,  exaggerate  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  We  admit  unequivocally,  that 
some  of  our  theologians  have  spoken  un- 
advisedly on  this  subject.  But  what  of 
that?  Can  they  have  gone  further  than 
the  whole  school  of  Gsdlican  writers,  of 
modern  canonists,  and  reforming  theolo- 
gians, in  the  Romish  Church,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  overthrow  the  papal  power,  and 
render  the  Church  subservient  in  all  things 


to  the  state  ?  Do  Romanists  imagine  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Pithoo 
and  the  Gallican  School,  of  Gianoone,  Van 
Aspen,  Zallwein,  De  Houtheim,  Ricci, 
Eybel,  Stoch,  Rechbeiiger,  Oberhauser, 
Riegger,  Cavallari,  Tambourini,  and  fifty 
others,  who  were  tinged  with  the  veiy 
principles  imputed  to  us  ?  Do  they  foi]get 
that  their  clergy  in  many  parts  have  peti- 
tioned princes  to  remove  tne  canonical  lorn 
of  celibacy  ?  In  fine,  is  it  not  well  known, 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among  man?  of 
their  theologians,  to  sabject  the  discipliQe 
of  the  Church  to  the  ciril  majdstrate?  b 
is  really  too  much  for  Romanists  to  assul 
us  on  the  very  point  where  they  are  them- 
selves most  vulnerable,  and  where  they 
are  actually  most  keenly  snfiering.  Our 
Churches,  though  subject  to  some  iiicos- 
venience,  and  IsLlely  dggriered  by  the  sup- 
pression of  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  contraij 
to  the  solemn  protests  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  are  yet  in  a  far  more  respectable 
and  mdependent  position  than  the  Roman 
Churches.  Those  amongst  us  who  main- 
tain the  highest  principles  of  the  spiritnal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  have  reason  to 
feel  thankful  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen 
to  the  level  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

SUPREMACY,  PAPAL.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  the  year  1215,  is  the 
first  of  those  called  general,  which  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  as 
supreme  over  the  Church.  In  the  fifth 
canon  the  Roman  Church  is  said  to  have 
"a  principality  of  power  over  all  others, 
as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Christian 
believers;"  and  all  other  patriarchs  are 
required  to  receive  their  palls  from  the 
Roman  pontiff  The  titles  of  universal 
pope  ana  universal  patriarch,  first  used  by 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards applied  indififerently  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as  appears 
by  the  letters  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  in  Labbe  and  Cossart,  \'ol.  vi. 
pp.  593,  599,  were  titles  of  honor  and  did 
not  imply  universal  jurisdiction.  There 
was  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  former  general 
council;  so  that,  up  to  1215,  it  was  free  for 
a  man  to  think  how  he  pleased  concern- 
ing it.  And  not  only  were  men  free  to 
deny  the  papal  supremacy,  they  were 
bound  to  resist  and  reject  it,  in  all  places 
where  it  could  not  be  proved  to  have 
been  from  the  be^nning.  For  so  it  was 
decreed  by  the  third  general  council  which 
was  assembled  at  Ephesus,  k.  d.  43  K 
'^  that  none  of  the  bishops,  most  beloved 
of  God,  do  assume  any  other  province  that 
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is  not,  and  was  not  formerly,  and  from  the 
beginning,  subject  to  him,  or  those  who 
vrere  his  predecessors.  But  if  any  have 
assumed  any  Church,  that  he  be  forced  to 
restore  it,  that  so  the  canons  of  the  fathers 
be  not  transgressed,  nor  worldly  pride  be 
introduced  under  tlie  mask  of  this  sacred 
function.  The  holy  general  synod  hath 
therefore  decreed,  that  the  rites  of  every 
province,  formerly,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning, belon^ing^to  it,  be  preserved  clear  and 
inviolable."  This  decree  was  passed  on 
the  occasion  of  an  attempt  by  the  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  to  usurp  authority  over 
the  churches  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  not  been  formerly  under  his 
jurisdiction,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  to  the 
members  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland.  For  as  it  is  beyond  denial,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  British  and  Irish  bi- 
shops, that  the  Churches  in  these  islands 
knew  no  subjection  to  Rome  up  to  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  certain  that 
every  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  practised  afterwards,  for  a 
time  in  this  kingdom,  was  in  violation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  the  Churches  here  were  merely  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  those  decrees  when, 
after  having  made  trial  of  that  cruel  bond- 
age, they  were  enabled  to  release  them- 
selves from  it.  There  is  one  other  thing 
not  unworthy  of  notice  as  concerns  this 
point.  By  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius,  all 
communicants  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  required  to  acknowledge  as  part  of  that 
**  faith  without  which  no  man  can  be 
saved,"  "  the  holy  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Ro- 
man Church,  for  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  Churches."  It  should  be  known 
that  the  fathers  assembled  in  the  second 
general  council,  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381, 
gave  the  title  which  is  here  claimed  for 
Kome  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  synodical  epistle.  ^'  We 
acknowledge  the  most  venerable  Cyril, 
most  beloved  of  God,  to  be  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother 
of  all  Churches." — See  Cone,  ii.966.  Thus 
then  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
communion  in  Rome  it  is  necessary  to 
record  an  opinion  directly  at  variance 
with  that  of  a  general  council  universally 
acknowledged. 

SURCINGLE.  The  belt  by  which  the 
cassock  is  fastened  round  the  waist. 

SURETY.     (See  Sponsors.) 

SURPLICE.  A  white  linen  garment, 
worn  by  the  Christian  clergy  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  services. 

8i 


This  habit  seems  to  have  been  originally 
copied  from  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  who,  by  God's  own  appointment, 
were  to  put  on  a  white  linen  epnod,  at  the 
time  of  public  service.  And  its  antiquity 
in  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  seen  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  advised  the 
priests  to  purity,  because  a  little  spot  is 
soon  seen  m  a  white  garment;  but  more 
expressly  from  St.  Jerome,  who,  reproving 
the  needless  scruples  of  such  as  opposed 
the  use  of  it,  says,  **  what  offence  can  it 
be  to  God,  for  a  bishop  or  priest  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  communion  in  a  white  gar- 
ment?" The  ancients  called  this  garment, 
from  its  color,  Alba,  the  Albe. 

The  surplice  is  white,  to  represent  the 
innocence  and  righteousness  with  which 
God's  ministers  oujiht  to  be  clothed.  As 
for  the  shape  of  it,  it  is  a  thing  so  perfectly 
indifferent,  that  no  reason  need  to  be  as- 
signed for  it ;  though  Durandus  has  found 
out  one ;  for  that  author  observes,  that,  as 
the  ffarmenls.  used  by  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, were  girt  tight  about  them,  to 
signify  the  bondage  of  the  law;  so  the 
looseness  of  the  surplices,  used  by  the 
Christian  priests,  signifies  the  freedom  of 
the  gospel. 

It  is  objected  by  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  against  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  that  it  is  a  rag  of  Popery,  and  has 
been  abused  by  the  Papists  to  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  uses.  But  this  is  no  just 
objection  against  it;  for,  if  the  surplice,  or 
some  such  white  garment,  was  in  use 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  Church 
is  justified  in  following  their  example, 
notwithstanding  the  abuses  thereof  by 
those  of  the  Romish  or  any  other  com- 
munion. 

Whether  the  surplice  should  be  worn  by 
the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  is  a  question 
which  has  given  rise,  of  late  years,  to  much 
unprofitable  controversy.  On  the  side  of 
wearing  the  surplice,  it  is  said  that  the 
preacher  is  nowhere  in  the  Prayer  Book 
directed  to  change  his  dress ;  and  therefore 
his  dress  should  be,  as  before  prescribed, 
the  surplice.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  shown,  that  before  the  Reformation, 
the  preachers  were  accustomed  to  wear 
their  ordinary  dress  in  the  pulpit,  except 
in  cathedrals  and  Collegiate  cliurches, 
which  custom  has  come  down  to  us :  and 
to  adhere  to  inherited  customs  is  to  act  on 
the  catholic  principle.  On  these  facts  it 
is  obvious  to  remark,  first,  that  the  ultra- 
Protestants  who  are  very  violent  against 
the  use  of  the  surplice  by  the  preacher 
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are,  in  this  instance|the  Romanizers:  and 
secondly,  that  if  the  surplice  be  not  worn, 
since  no  preacher^s  dress  is  appointed  by 
the  Church,  the  preacher  would  be  more 
correct  who  should  appear  in  his  ordinary 
costume.  But  those  who  are  wise  on 
either  side  will,  in  regard  to  a  thing  so 
purely  indifierent,  follow  the  customs  of 
the  place  in  which  they  are  called  to 
officiate. 

SURROGATE.  Surrogate  is  one  who 
is  substituted  or  appointed  in  the  room  of 
another.  Thus  the  office  of  granting  li- 
censes for  marriage  in  lieu  of  banns,  being 
in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  by  his  chan- 
cellor, the  inconvenience  of  a  journey  to 
the  seat  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  obviated 
by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  diocese  as  surro- 
gates, with  the  power  of  granting  such 
licenses,  and  of  granting  probates  oi  wills, 
&c. 

[There  is  no  such  office  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church.] 

SURSUMCORDA.  (Lift  up  your  hearts.) 
Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  attested  the 
use  of  the  form  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,^'  and 
its  response,  in  the  liturgy  of  Africa. 
Augustine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  speaks  of  these  words  as  being 
used  in  all  churches.  And  accordingly  we 
find  them  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Anaphora,  or  canon  (or  solemn  prayers), 
in  the  liturgies  of  Antioch  and  Cscsarea, 
Constantinople  and  Rome,  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  How  long  these  introductory 
sentences  have  been  used  in  England  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire ;  we  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  they  are  as 
old  as  Christianity  itself  in  these  countries. 
The  Gallican  and  Italian  Churches  used 
them,  and  Christianity  with  its  liturgy 
probably  came  to  the  British  isles  from  one 
or  other  of  those  churches.  We  may  be 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  they  have  been 
used  in  the  English  liturgy  ever  since  the 
time  of  Augustine,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  695. 

It  appears  that  these  sentences  were 
preceded  by  a  salutation  or  benediction  in 
the  ancient  liturgies.  According  to  Theo- 
doret,  the  beginning  of  the  mystical  liturgy, 
or  most  solemn  prayers,  was  that  apostolic 
benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you 
all.''  The  same  was  also  alluded  to  by 
Chrysostom,  when  he  was  a  presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch.  We  nnd  that  this 
benediction^  with  the  response  of  the  peo- 


ple, "  And  with  thy  spirit,*'  has  all  along 
preserved  its  place  in  the  East;  for  in 
the  liturgies  of  Csefiarea.  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Jerosaleniy  it  i.*^  uniformly 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anapkara, 
just  before  the  form,  ''Lift  up  your  hearts." 
in  Eg^pt,  Africa,  and  Italy,  the  apostolic 
benediction  was  not  used  at  this  place, 
but  instead  of  it  the  priest  said,  ''Tlie 
Lord  be  with  you/'  and  the  people  re- 
plied, "And  with  thy  spirit."  In  Spaio, 
and  probably  Gaul,  as  now  in  Englaod, 
there  was  no  salutation  before  the  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

PtiesL     Lift    up    yoar  Sdeerdn.  Sarrameor- 

.  hearts.  dm. 

Answer.    We  lift  them  Jfespoms.  nabemtu  ad ' 

up  unto  the  Lord.  Dominom. 

J*riest.      Let    us     give  Sctoerdtu.  Gntiu  ag»- 

thanks   unto    our    Lord  xn as  Domino  DKiDOjitio. 

OoD.  Respons.  Di^oai  et 

Amwer.    It  is  meet  and  j  uatum  est. 

right  so  to  do.  PJlmtr. 

SUSPENSION.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  we  read  of  two  sorts  of  suspen- 
sion ;  one  relating  solely  to  the  clergy,  the 
other  extending  also  to  the  laity.  That 
which  relates  solely  to  the  clerssy  is  sos- 
pension  from  office  and  benefice  joiody,  or 
from  office  or  benefice  singly ;  and  may  be 
called  a  temporary  degradapon,  or  deprira- 
tion  of  botn.  And  the  penalty  upon  a 
clergyman  ofRciating  after  suspension,  if 
he  shall  persist  therein  after  a  reproof  from 
the  bishop  (by  the  ancient  canon  law), 
that  he  shall  be  excommunicated  all 
manner  of  ways,  and  every  person  who 
communicates  with  him  shall  be  excom- 
municated also.  The  other  sort  of  sus- 
pension, which  extends  also  to  the  laitj, 
IS  suspension  ab  ingressu  eeclcsia,  or  from 
the  hearing  of  divine  service,  and  re- 
ceiving the  holy  communion ;  whidi  may 
therefore  be  called  a  temporary  excommu- 
nication. Which  two  sorts  of  suspension, 
the  one  relating  to  the  clergy  alone,  and 
the  other  to  the  laity  also,  do  herein  agree, 
that  both  are  inflicted  for  crimes  of  an 
inferior  nature,  such  as  in  the  first  ca^e 
deserve  not  deprivation,  and  such  as  in 
the  second  case  deserve  not  excommuni- 
cation ;  that  both,  in  practice  at  least,  are 
temporary;  both  also  terminate  either  at  a 
certain  time,  when  inflicted  for  such  time, 
or  upon  satisfaction  given  to  the  judge  when 
inflicted  until  something  be  performed 
which  he  has  enjoined ;  and,  lastly,  both 
(if  unduly  performed)  are  attended  with 
further  penalties:  that  of  the  clergy  widi 
irregularity,  if  they  act  in  the  mean  time; 
and  that  of  the  laity  (as  it  seems)  with  ex- 
communication, if  they  either  presume  to 
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join  in  communion  during  their  suspension, 
or  do  not  in  due  time  perform  those  things 
vrhich  the  suspension  was  intended  to  en- 
force the  performance  of. 

SWEDENBORGIANS.  The  followers 
of  Baron  Swedenborg,  who  was  born  at 
Stockholm  in  1688,  and  died  in  London  in 
1772.  This  fanatic,  who,  like  Anna  Leese, 
Johanna  Southcot,  and  many  others  of  the 
like  character,  declaring  himself  favored 
with  direct  revelations,  and  with  the  power 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  saints  and 
angels,  published  in  14  quarto  volumes  the 
result  01  his  supposed  interviews  with  the 
world  of  spirits.  It  was  not  till  after  his 
death  that  his  followers  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  distinct  and  organized  sect; 
Dut,  in  1788,  they  began  to  style  them- 
selves "The  New  Jerusalem  Church." 
At  present  there  may  be  some  two  or  three 
thousand  of  this  sect  in  England. 

His  doctrines  are  thus  stated  by  Burder: 
].  That  there  is  but  one  God,  one  in 
essence  and  one  in  person,  in  whom  there 
is  a  divine  Trinity,  like  soul,  body,  and 
operation  in  man,  and  that  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  one  God. 

2.  That  the  humanity  derived  from  the 
Virgin  was  successively  put  off,  and  a 
divine  humanity  put  on  in  its  stead ;  and 
this  was  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  man. 

3.  That  redemption  consisted  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  powers  of  hell,  whereby 
man  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
evils  and  errors,  and  that  it  was  thus  an 
actual  work  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  for 
the  sake  and  happiness  of  man.  4.  That 
faith  alone  does  not  justify  and  save  man; 
but  he  must  have  faith,  charity,  and  good 
works.  5.  That  the  sacred  Scripture  is 
divinely  inspired  in  every  particular,  and 
contains  a  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial 
sense,  and  is  applicable  to  angels  in  heaven, 
as  well  as  to  men  on  earth.  6.  That  man 
enters,  immediately  after  death,  into  the 
spiritual  world,  leaving  his  bod^,  which 
will  never  be  resumed,  and  continues,  to 
all  eternity,  a  man  in  a  human  form,  with 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  7.  That 
the  last  judgment  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  was  effected  by  the  Lord  in  the 
spiritual  world  in  the  year  1757:  the  good 
were  then  elevated  to  heaven,  and  the  evil 
cast  down  to  hell.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  a  coming,  not  in  person,  but  in 
the  power  and  glory  of  his  holy  word;  and 
a  new  spiritual  innux  being  communica- 
ted, a  New  Church  would  thereby  be  esta- 
blished. 


SYMBOL,  or  SYMBOLUM.  A  tide 
anciently  given  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
for  which  several  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed. Two  of  these  have  an  appearance 
of  probability,  viz.  that  (1)  >^bich  derives 
it  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  throw- 
ing or  casting  together,  and  alleges  that 
the  apostles  each  contributed  an  article  to 
form  the  creed,  forming  their  joint  opinion 
or  counsel  in  an  abridged  form ;  and  (2) 
the  opinion  that  this  creed  was  used  in 
times  of  persecution  as  a  watchword  or 
mark  whereby  Christians  (like  soldiers  in 
the  arniy^  were  distinguished  from  all 
others.  This  latter  is  the  sense  given  in 
the  short  catechism  of  Edward  VI.  1552, 
were  we  read,  "3/.  Why  is  this  abridg- 
ment of  the  faith  termed  a  symbol.^  S.  A 
symbol  is.  as  much  as  to  say.  a  sign,  mark, 
privy  token,  or  watchword,  whereby  the 
soldiers  of  the  same  camp  are  known 
from  their  enemies.  For  this  reason  the 
abridgment  of  the  faith,  whereby  the  Chris- 
tians are  known  from  them  that  are  no 
Christians,  is  rightly  named  a  symbol.^' 

The  term  symbol,  importing  an  emblem 
or  sensible  representation,  is  aleo  applied 
in  the  holy  eucnarist  to  the  sacred  elements, 
which  there  set  forth  the  bo<1y  and  blood 
of  Christ.     (See  also  Emblem.) 

SYMPHONY.  In  music,  an  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  form  of  an  over- 
ture, &c.  The  term  is  popularly  applied 
to  short  introductory  movements  on  the 
organ,  before  anthems  and  other  pieces: 
also  to  any  portion  performed  by  the  instru- 
ment without  the  voices,  including  pre- 
ludes, interludes,  and  postludes,  i.e.  strains 
hrfore,  in  the  midst,  and  at  the  end  of  psal- 
mody, and  other  Church  music. 

SYNOD.  This  is  a  meeting  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  for  the  purposes  of  reli«'ion, 
and  comprehends  the  provincial  synods  of 
every  metropolitan,  and  the  diocesan  of 
every  bishop  within  their  limits.  And 
these  are  not  of  the  same  authority  as 
general  councils,  nor  do  their  canons  oblige 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  but  only  that 
nation,  province,  or  diocese  where  they 
were  made;  but  if  such  canons  are  agree- 
able with  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed 
by  general  councils,  they  are  in  force 
everywhere.  The  most  famous  synods 
have  been  held  in  Africa,  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain.  It  would  make  a 
very  large  volume  to  treat  particularly  of 
those  synods  which  have  been  held  in  each 
of  those  places,  therefore  we  will  refer  to 
those  which  were  assembled  here  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  to  that  matter,  we  find  that  a 
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sjnod  was  held  here  at  Winchester,  in  the 
time  of  King  Edgar,  in  which  Archbishop 
Dunstan  was  president.  In  this  synod  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  prohibited. 
There  was  another  held  at  Oxford,  wherein 
Archbishop  Langton  was  president,  who 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapters;  and  in 
this  synod  many  constitutions  were  made 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Church. 
Another  at  Clarendon,  under  Archbishop 
Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  which 
some  decrees  were  made  concerning  the 

Prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privi- 
jges  of  the  clergy.  Two  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  And  here  we  may  notice 
that  provincial  synods  were  to  be  held 
twice  in  every  year:  this  appears  by  the 
apostolical  canons,  and  likewise  by  those 
made  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  this 
being  found  too  hard  a  task  for  bishops 
(who  were  usually  men  in  years),  espe- 
cially where  the  provinces  were  large,  it 
was  disused  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centur}' :  so  that  some  canons  were  made 
for  synods  to  be  held  once  in  a  year,  but 
not  abrogating  the  ancient  custom  to  hold 
them  oftener:  and  this  continued  for  many 
ages :  but  at  last  this  came  in  like  manner 
to  be  neglected,  and  thereupon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  another 
canon  was  made  in  the  Council  of  Basil, 
for  a  triennial  synod  of  all  the  bishops  of 
every  province  ;  and  in  the  same  council 
there  was  another  canon  for  every  bishop 
to  hold  a  diocesan  synod  once  in  a  year. 
And  even  here  in  Britain,  by  the  ancient 
constitution  of  this  Church,  a  synod  w*as 
to  be  held  once  a  year,  which  is  now  dis- 
continued, and  thus  the  authority  of  ex- 
amining things  through  the  province,  de- 
volved on  the  archdeacon.  In  a  diocesan 
synod  the  bishop  always  presided,  and  he 
usually  summoned  septem  a  plebe  in  every 
parish  in  his  diocese,  to  whom  he  adminis- 
tered an  oath  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  each  parish  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  which  were  called  testes 
synodales,  and  these  men  made  their  pre- 
sentments in  writing,  or  viva  voce  in  the 
synod.     (See  Councus.) 

The  form  of  holding  these  diocesan 
synods  was  as  follows; — The  clergy,  in 
solemn  procession,  came  to  the  church  as- 
signed, at  the  time  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
and  seated  themselves  according  to  the 
priority  of  their  ordinations.  Then  the 
deacons  and  laity  w^ere  admitted.  The 
bishop,  or  in  his  absence  the  vicar,  when 
the  omce  for  the  occasion  was  over,  made 
a  solemn  exhortation  to  the    audience. 


Then  a  sermon  was  preached;  after  which, 
if  the  clergy  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
or  anything  else  to  offer,  they  were  heard 
by  the  s^rnod.  The  complaints  of  the 
clergy  being  over,  the  laitv  made  theirs. 
Then  the  bishop  proposed  his  dioce»a 
constitutions  to  them.  After  which,  if 
nothing  remained  to  be  done,  he  made  a 
Bjnodical  exhortation,  by  way  of  injunc- 
tion, to  the  cler;gy:  and  all  concluded 
with  solemn  prayers  suited  to  the  busioess. 
The  form  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
day,  called  Benedidio  prima  ditiy  was 
this:  '^Qui  disperses  Israel  coogregat, 
ipse  vo8  hie  et  ubique  custodiat.  Amen. 
£t  non  solum  vos  custodiat,  sed  oviom 
suarum  custodes  idoneos  efficiat.  Aroeo. 
Ut  cum  summo  pastors  Christo  de  gregam 
suarum  pastione  gaudeatis  in  cgbIo.  Amen. 
Quod  ipse  parare  dignetur,"  &c.  The 
benedictions  of  the  other  days  were  much 
to  the  same  purpose. 

The  common  time  allowed  for  des- 
patching the  business  of  these  synods  wts 
three  days ;  and  a  rubric  was  settled,  to 
direct  the  proceedings  in  each  of  them. 
But,  if  the  business  could  be  despatched 
in  a  shorter  time,  the  assembly  continued 
no  longer  than  was  necessary. 

The  first  thing  done  in  these  diocesan 
synods,  was  the  bishop's  making  bis  syno- 
dical  inquiries,  of  which  the  ancient  forms 
are  still  extant.  Next  the  synodical 
causes  were  heard.  Then  the  bishop  re- 
ported to  his  clergy  what  had  been  de- 
creed in  large  provincial  synods.  And, 
lastly,  he  published  his  own  diocesan  con- 
stitutions, which  being  read,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  synod,  were  from  that  time  in 
force  withm  the  diocese,  provided  they 
were  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  some 
superior  council  of  the  province.  Of  these 
we  have  several  collections  published  in 
the  volumes  of  the  English  councils,  and 
niany  more  are  still  remaining  in  the 
bishops'  registers. 

These  diocesan  synoils  were  continued 
in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL, 
that  is,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation. 

[The  Synodical  action  of  the  American 
Church  is  of  two  kinds,  Diocesan  and 
General. 

The  Diocesan  Synods  or  Conventions 
usually  meet  at  stated  times,  annually, 
and  are  coinposed  of  thabishop  or  bishops, 
clergy,  ex  officio^  under  certain  restrictions 
(as  to  employment,  residence,  canonical 
right,  &c.),  and  lay  deputies,  not  exceed- 
ing four  from  each  parish  entitled  to  a 
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representation.  They  sit  as  one  house, 
the  bishop  presiding,  though  upon  requi- 
sition the  vote  is  taken  by  orders,  a  con- 
currence of  both  orders  being  necessary  to 
the  passage  of  any  resolution  or  canon. 
This  convention  has  legislative  control  over 
the  diocese,  and  its  resolutions  and  canons 
are  the  law  of  the  diocese.  This  body 
also  elects  all  the  diocesan  officers,  the 
Standing  Committee,  or  Council  of  Aavice 
to  the  Bishop,  the  delegates  to  the  General 
Convention,  and  nominates  to  the  General 
Convention  Trustees  for  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  Episcopate, 
this  body,  by  the  concurrent  action  of  both 
orders,  elect  a  bishop. 

The  character  and  powers  of  the  General 
Convention  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
in  1789. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  a  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  in 
every  third  year,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one,  and  in  such  place  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Convention;  and  in 
case  there  shall  be  an  epidemic  disease, 
or  any  other  good  cause  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  place  fixed  on  for  any 
puch  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop  shall  have  it  in  his  power 
to  appoint  another  convenient  p1a«e  (as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  place  so  fixed  on^ 
for  the  holding  of  such  Convention;  ana 
special  meetings  may  be  called  at  other 
times,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  and  this  Church,  in  a  majority 
of  the  Dioceses  which  shall  have  adopted 
this  Constitution,  shall  be  represented,  be- 
fore they  shall  proceed  to  business  *  except 
that  the  representation  from  two  Dioceses 
shall  be  sufficient  to  adjourn:  and  in  all 
business  of  the  Convention  freedom  of 
debate  shall  be  allowed. 

Article  II.  The  Church  in  each  Dio- 
cese shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation 
of  both  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  which 
representation  shall  consist  of  one  or  more 
deputies,  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order, 
chosen  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese ; 
and  in  all  questions,  when  required  by  the 
clerical  and  lay  representation  from  any 
Diocese,  each  order  shall  have  one  vote ; 
and  the  majority  of  suffrages  by  Dioceses 
shall  be  conclusive  in  each  order,  provided 
such  majority  comprehend  a  majority  of 
the  Dioceses  represented  in  that  order. 


The  concurrence  of  both  orders  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention. If  the  Convention  of  any  Diocese 
should  neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  clerical 
deputies,  or  if  they  should  neglect  or  de- 
cline to  appoint  lay  deputies,  or  if  any  of 
those  of  either  order  appointed,  should 
neglect  to  attend,  or  be  prevented  b}^  sick- 
ness or  any  other  acciaent,  such  Diocese 
shall  nevertheless  be  considered  as  duly 
represented  by  such  deputy  or  deputies  as 
may  attend,  whether  lay  or  clerical.  And 
if,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Convention 
of  any  of  the  Churches  which  shall  have 
adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  this  Con- 
stitution, no  deputies,  either  lay  or  clerical, 
should  attend  at  any  General  Convention, 
the  Church  in  such  Dioceses  shall  never- 
theless be  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  Con- 
vention. 

Article  III.  The  Bishops  of  this 
Church,  when  there  shall  be  three  or 
more,  shall,  whenever  General  Conven- 
tions are  held,  form  a  separate  House, 
with  a  right  to  originate  and  propose  acts 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  De- 
puties, composed  of  clergy  and,  laity ;  and 
when  any  proposed  act  shall  have  passed 
the  House  of  Deputies,  the  same  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  who 
shall  have  a  negative  thereupon ;  and  all 
acts  of  the  Convention  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  both  Houses.  And  in  all  cases, 
the  House  of  Bishops  shall  signify  to  the 
Convention  their  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation (the  latter  with  their  reasons  in 
writing)  within  three  days  after  the  pro- 
posed act  shall  have  been  reported  to  them 
for  concurrence ;  and  in  failure  thereof^  it 
shall  have  the  operation  of  a  law.  But 
until  there  shall  be  three  or  more  Bishops, 
as  aforesaid,  any  Bishop  attending  a  Gene- 
ral Convention  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio, 
and  shall  vote  with  the  clerical  deputies  of 
the  Diocese  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  a 
Bishop  shall  then  preside. 

Special  meetings  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion may  be  called  by  the  Presiding  Bishop, 
upon  requisition  or  assent  in  writing  of  a 
majority  of  the  Bishops. 

The  General  Convention  elects  Trustees 
for  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  York,  and  also  elects  the  Board  of 
Missions,  to  whom  are  confided  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missionary  operations 
of  the  Church.] 

SYNODALS  and  SYNODATICUM,  by 
the  name,  have  a  plain  relation  to  the 
holding  of  synods;  but  there  being  no 
reason    why    the    clergy  should  pay  for 
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their  attending  the  bishop  in  synod,  pur- 
suant to  his  own  citation,  nor  any  toot- 
steps  to  be  found  of  such  a  payment  by 
reason  of  the  holding  of  synods,  the  name 
is  supposed  to  have  grown  from  this  duty 
being  usually  paid  by  the  cler;^  when 
they  came  to  the  synod.  And  this  in  all 
probability  is  the  same  which  was  an- 
cientlv  called  cathedratkum,  as  paid  by  the 
parocnial  clergy  in  honor  to  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  in  token  of  subjection  and 
obedience  thereto.  So  it  stands  in  the 
body  of  the  canon  law,  ^^  No  bishop  shall 
demand  anything  of  the  churches  but  the 
honor  of  the  calhedraticum,  that  is,  two 
shillings"  (at  the  most,  saith  the  Gloss, 
for  sometimes  less  is  given).  And  the 
duty  which  we  call  synodals  is  generally 
such  a  small  payment,  which  payment 
was  reserved  by  the  bishop  upon  settling 
the  revenues  of  the  respective  churches 
on  the  incumbents :  whereas  before  those 
revenues  were  paid  to  the  bishop,  who 
had  a  right  to  part  of  them  for  his  own 
use,  and  a  right  to  apply  and  distribute 
the  rest  to  such  uses  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  the  laws  of  the  Church  di- 
rected.— Gibson. 

Synodals  are  due  of  common  risht  to 
the  bishop  only,  so  that,  if  they  be  claimed 
or  demanded  oy  the  archdeacon,  or  dean 
and  chapter,  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, it  must  be  on  the  foot  of  composition 
or  prescription. — Id. 

And  if  they  be  denied  where  due,  they 
are  recoverable  in  the  spiritual  court. 
And,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
they  were  declared  upon  a  full  hearing 
to  be  spiritual  profits,  and  as  such  to 
belong  to  the  keeper  of  the  spiritual  see 
vacant. — Id. 

Constitutions  made  in  the  provincial 
or  diocesan  synods  were  also  sometimes 
called  synodals,  and  were  in  many  (tases 
required  to  be  published  in  the  parish 
churches:  in  this  sense  the  worci  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  ancient  directories. 

TAftERNACLE.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
a  kind  of  building,  in  the  form  of  a  tent, 
set  up  by  the  express  command  of  (tod, 
for  the  performance  of  relimous  worship, 
sacrifices,  &c.     (Exod.  xxvi.,  xxvii.) 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF.  A 
solemn  festival  of  the  Hebrews,  observed 
after  harvest,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Tisri,  instituted  to  commemorate 
ihe  goodness  of  God,  who  protected  the 
r.<raeliles  in  the  wilderness,  and  made 
them  dwell  in  booths  when  they  came  out 
of  Egypt. 


TALMUD.  A  collection  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
Jews.  The  origin  of  this  work  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Judah  the  Holy  had  no  sooner  com- 
pleted the  Mima,  but  one  Rabbi  Choa, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  published  quite  con- 
trary traditions;  a  collection  of  which  was 
made  under  the  title  of  Extravagcmts,  and 
inserted  with  the  Misna,  in  order  to  com- 
pose one  and  the  same  oody  of  law. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  collection 
made  by  Judah  seemed  to  be  a  complete 
work,  yet  two  considerable  faults  were 
observed  in  it :  one,  that  it  was  very  con- 
fused, the  author  having  reported  the 
opinions  of  different  doctors,  withoot 
naming  them,  and  determining  which  of 
these  opinions  deserved  the  preference: 
the  other  (which  rendered  this  body  of 
canon  law  almost  useles.s),  that  it  was 
too  short,  and  resolved  but  a  small  part  of 
the  doubtful  cases  and  questions  that  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  among  the  Jews. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  Jo- 
chanan,  with  the  assistance  of  Rab  and 
Samuel,  two  disciples  of  Judah  the  Holy, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  their  masters 
work.  This  is  called  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem; either  because  it  was  composed  in 
Judea.  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  that  re- 
roained  in  that  country,  or  because  it  was 
written  in  the  common  language  spoken 
there.  The  Jews  are  not  agreed  about 
the  time  that  this  part  of  the  Gtmara^ 
which  signifies  Perficlion,  was  made. 
Some  believe  it  was  two  hundred  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  others 
reckon  but  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
maintain  that  Rab  and  Samuel,  quitting 
Judea,  went  to  Babylon,  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  However,  these  are  the  heads  of 
the  second  order  of  doctors,  callcMl  Gema- 
rists,  because  they  composed  the  Gemara. 
(See  Gemara.) 

There  was  also  a  defect  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud,  for  it  contained  the  opinions 
of  but  a  small  number  of  doctors.  For 
this  reason  the  Gemarists,  or  commen- 
tators, began  a  new  explication  of  the 
traditions.  Rabbi  Asa,  who  kept  a  school 
at  Sora,  near  Babylon,  where  ne  taught 
forty  years,  produced  a  commentary  upon 
Judah 's  Misna.  He  did  not  finish  it;  but 
his  sons  and  scholars  put  the  last  hand  to 
it.  This  is  called  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud, 
of  Babylon,  which  is  preferred  before  that 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  very  large  collection, 
containing  the  traditions,  the  canon  law  of 
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the  Jews,  and  all  the  questions  relating  to 
the  Law. 

In  these  two  Talmuds  is  contained  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  is  now 
possessed  by  that  people,  who  esteem  it 
equal  with  the  law  of  God.  Some  Chris- 
tians set  a  great  value  upon  it,  whilst 
others  condemn  it  as  a  detestable  book, 
and  full  of  blasphemies;  but  a  third  sort 
observe  a  just  medium  between  these 
opposite  opinions. 

Though  the  Talmud  was  received  with 
general  applause  by  the  Jews,  yet  there 
started  up  a  new  order  of  doctors,  who 
shook  its  authority  by  their  doubts.  These 
were  called  ISebarim.  or  opinionative  doc- 
tors, and  were  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as 
so  many  sceptics,  because  they  disputed 
without  coming  to  a  determination  upon 
anything. 

TAR(;UM.  So  the  Jews  call  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  or  e.\positions,  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage: for  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  order  to 
make  the  people  understand  the  text  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  (after  the  captivity), 
which  was  read  in  Hebrew  in  their  syna- 
gogues, were  forced  to  explain  the  law  to 
them  in  a  language  they  understood ;  and 
this  was  the  Chaldean,  or  that  used  in 
Assyria. 

The  Targums  that  are  now  remaining 
were  composed  by  different  persons,  upon 
different  parts  ot  Scripture,  and  are  in 
number  eight. 

1.  The  Tarjjum  of  Onkelos  upon  the 
five  books  of  Moses. 

2.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
upon  the  Prophets,  that  is,  upon  Joshua, 
Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two 
books  of  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  £zekiel, 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

3.  The  Targum  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  upon  the  Law. 

4.  The  Jerusalem  Targum,  upon  the 
Law. 

5.  The  Targum  on  the  five  lesser  books, 
called  the  Megilloth.  that  is,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

6.  The  second  Targum  upon  Esther. 

7.  The  Targum  of  Joseph  the  Blind, 
upon  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Proverbs. 

8.  The  Targum  upon  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Chronicles. 

Upon  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  there 

is  no  Targum  at  all.     Indeed,  a  great  part 

'  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  is  written  originally  in 

Chaldee  ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  need 


of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  them:  but 
Nehemiah  is  written  wholly  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  no  doubt  anciently  there 
were  Chaldee  paraphrases  upon  all  the 
Hebrew  parts  ot  those  books,  though  they 
are  now  lost. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  ancient  that  is  now  extant. 
He  was  certainly  older  than  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  the  author  of  the  second  Targum, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time,  and  who  could  have  no  rea- 
son to  omit  the  Law  in  his  paraphrase,  but 
that  he  found  Onkelos  had  done  this  work 
with  success  before  him.  No  Chaldee 
writing,  now  extant,  comes  nearer  the 
style  of  what  is  written  in  that  language 
by  Daniel  and  Ezra,  than  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  which  is  a  good  argument  for  its 
antiquity.  It  is  rather  a  version  than  a 
paraphrase ;  for  the  Hebrew  text  is  ren- 
dered word  for  word,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  great  exactness. 

The  Tar^m  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
upon  the  Prophets,  is  next  to  that  of  On- 
kelos in  the  purity  of  its  style,  but  not  in 
the  manner  of  its  composure;  for  Jona- 
than takes  the  liberty  or  a  paraphrast,  by 
enlarging  and  adding  to  the  text,  and  b^ 
insertmg  several  stories  and  glosses  of  his 
own,  which  are  no  reputation  to  the  work. 
The  Jews  not  only  give  him  the  preference 
to  all  the  disciples  of  Hillel,  but  equal  him 
even  to  Moses  himself. 

The  Targum,  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  upon  the  Law,  is  none  of  his,  as 
appears  by  the  style.  Who  was  the  true 
author  of  it,  or  when  it  was  composed,  is 
utterly  unknown.  It  seems  to  have  lain 
long  in  obscurity  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves ;  for  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  till 
it  was  published  at  Venice,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since ;  and  the  name 
of  Jonathan,  it  is  probable,  was  prefixed  to 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  it  the 
more  credit,  and  the  better  to  recommend 
it  by  that  specious  title. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum,  upon  the  Law, 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  written  in 
the  Jerusalem  dialect.  There  were  three 
dialects  of  the  Chaldean  language.  The 
first  was  spoken  in  Babylon,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  second  was 
the  Commagenian,  or  Antiochian,  bein^ 
that  spoken  m  Commagena,  Antioch,  and 
the  rest  of  Syria,  The  third  was  the  Je- 
rusalem dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity.  The  Babylonian 
and  Jerusalem  dialects  were  written  in 
the  same   character:  but  the  Antiochian 
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was  in  a  different,  and  is  the  same  with 
what  we  call  the  Syriac.  The  purest  style 
of  the  Jerusalem  dialect  is,  nrst,  in  the 
Targura  of  Onkelos,  and  next  in  that  of 
Jonathan;  but  the  Jerusalem  Targum  is 
written  in  a  most  barbarous  style,  inter- 
mixed with  a  great  many  foreign  words, 
taken  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Persian 
languages.  The  Targum  is  not  a  con- 
tinued paraphrase,  but  only  upon  some 
parts  here  and  there,  as  the  author  thought 
the  text  most  wanted  an  explication  ;  and 
sometimes  whole  chapters  are  omitted.  It 
was  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
probably  some  time  after  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

The  fifth  Targum,  which  is  that  on  the 
Megilloth,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  the 
second  Targum  on  the  book  of  Esther,  are 
written  in  the  corrupted  Chaldee  of  the 
Jerusalem  dialect ;  but  the  author  of  these 
is  unknown.  The  seventh,  which  is  upon 
Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  is 
equally  corrupt,  and  said  to  be  written  by 
Joseph  the  Bhnd,  who  is  as  unknown  as 
the  author  of  the  other  two.  The  second 
Targum  on  Esther  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
first,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  the 
last  of  all  the  Targums,  by  reason  of  the 
barbarity  of  its  style.  The  first  Targum 
upon  Esther  id  a  part  of  the  Targum  upon 
Megilloth,  whicn  makes  mention  of  the 
Babylonish  Talmud,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  written  alter  the  year  of  Christ 
500.  The  last  Targum,  upon  the  first  and 
second  book  of  Chronicles,  was  not  known 
till  the  year  1680,  when  Beckius,  from  an 
old  manuscript,  publitrhed,  at  Augsburg 
in  Germany,  that  part  which  is  upon  the 
first  book  ;  ine  paraphrase  upon  the  second 
he  published  three  years  afterwards,  at  the 
same  place. 

TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS.  ("We praise 
Thee,  O  God,"  &c.)  This  sublime  com- 
position has  been  referred  to  several  dif- 
ferent authors.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
Ambrose  and  Augustine,  others  to  Am- 
brose alone ;  others  again  to  Abondius, 
NiceliuH,  bishop  of  Triors,  or  Hilary  of 
Poictiers.  In  truth,  it  seems  that  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  exactly  who  was 
the  author  of  this  hymn.  Archishop  Usher 
found  it  ascribed  to  Nicelius,  in  a  very  an- 
cient Gallican  psalter,  and  the  Benedictine 
editors  of  the  works  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
cite  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  epistle  of 
Abbo  Floriacensis,  in  which  Hilary  is  un- 
hesitatingly spoken  of  as  its  author ;  but 
Abbo  lived  five  or  six  centuries  after  that 
prelate,  and  therefore  such  a  tradition  is 


most  doubtful.  Some  reasons,  however, 
appear  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  Te  Deum 
was  composed  in  the  Gallican  Church, 
from  which  source  we  also  derive  the  in- 
estimable creed  bearing  the  name  of  Atha- 
nasius.  The  most  ancient  allusioos  to  its 
existence  are  found  in  the  Rale  of  Cssa- 
rius,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  that  of  his  successor  Au- 
relian.  It  has  been  judged  from  this,  that 
the  Te  Deum  may  probably  have  been 
composed  by  some  members  of  the  cde- 
brated  monastery  of  Lerins,  which  was  not 
far  from  Aries ;  or  perhaps  by  Hilarv  of 
Arle.<«,  who  seems  to  have  composed  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  in  the  fifth  century. 
Another  presumption  in  favor  of  the  same 
notion  is  deducible  from  the  wording  of 
this  hymn.  The  verse,  *'  Vouchsafe,  0 
Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  un,^' 
('^  Dignare,  Domine,  die  isto  sine  peccato 
nos  custodire,'')  gives  reason  to  thmk  that 
it  was  originsdly  composed  for  the  matin, 
and  not  for  the  nocturnal  ofiice,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  day  is  supposed  to  have  ac- 
tually commenced.  Now  CoBsarios  and 
Aurelian  both  appoint  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
in  the  morning,  while  Benedict  directed  it 
to  be  sung  in  the  nocturnal  office  on  Son- 
days;  and  thence  we  may  observe  that  the 
former  appear  to  have  adhered  closer  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author  of  this  hymn 
than  the  latter;  and  therefore  they  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  author*s  design 
than  Benedict:  and  therefore  the  hymn 
was  probably  not  composed  in  Italy,  but 
in  Gaul. 

In  the  office  of  matins  this  hymn  occu- 
pies the  same  place  as  it  always  has  done, 
namely,  after  the  reading  of  Scripture. 
The  ancient  offices  of  the  English  Church 
^ave  this  hymn  the  title  of  the  ^^  Psalm 
To  Deum,-'  or  the  *'  Song  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  ^'  indifferently.  As  used 
in  this  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
responsory  psalm,  since  it  follows  a  lesson; 
and  here  tne  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  resembles  that  directed  bv  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  decreed  that 
the  psalms  and  lessons  should  be  read 
alternately. 

TEMPLARS,  TEMPLERS,  or 
KNIGHTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  A  reli- 
gious order  instituted  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the 
defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the 
protection  of  Christian  pilgrims.  They 
were  first  called  t}u  Poor  of  the  Hoiy  Citify 
and  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of 
TempiarSj  because  their  house   was  near 
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the  Temple.  The  order  was  founded  by 
Baldwin  II.,  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  pope;  ieind  the 
principal  articles  of  their  rule  were,  that 
they  should  hear  the  holy  offices  through- 
out every  day;  or  that,  when  their  military 
duties  should  prevent  this,  they  ^should 
supply  it  by  a  certain  number  of  paternos- 
ters :  that  they  should  abstain  from  flesh 
four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  Friday  from 
eggs  and  milk  meats ;  that  each  knight 
might  have  three  horses  and  one  squire, 
and  that  the^  should  neither  hunt  nor  fowl. 
After  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  about  1 186, 
they  spread  themselves  through  Germany, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  which 
thejr  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  year  1228,  this  order 
acquired  stability  by  being  confirmed  in 
the  Council  of  Iroyes,  and  subjected  to  a 
rule  of  discipline  drawn  up  by  St  Ber- 
nard. In  every  nation  they  nad  a  particu- 
lar governor,  called  Master  of  the  Temple, 
ur  of  the  Militia  of  the  Temple.    Their 

f  rand-master  had  his  residence  at  Paris, 
he  order  of  Templars  flourished  for  some 
time,  and  acquired^  by  the  valor  of  its 
knights,  immense  riches,  and  an  eminent 
degree  of  military  renown.  But  as  their 
prosperity  increased,  their  vices  were 
multiplied;  and  their  arrogance,  luxury, 
and  cruelty  rose  at  last  to  such  a  great 
height,  that  the  order  was  suppressed  in 
1312. 

TEMPLE.  In  the  Bible,  this  title  gene- 
rally refers  to  that  house  of  prayer  which 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,  ior  the  honor 
and  worship  of  Goo.  The  name  of  tem- 
ple is  now  properly  used  for  any  church  or 
place  of  worship  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  Almighty  God.  Thus  the  services  of 
the  Church  are  frequentljr  introduced  by 
the  words,  '*The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  tem- 

gle ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
im."  Here,  by  the  word  "  temple,"  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  church  in  which  we 
have  met  together  to  offer  our  prayers  and 
praises  to  the  Most  High. 

TERSANCTUS.  The  Latin  title  of  the 
hymn  in  the  liturgy,  beginning  "  With 
Angels  and  Archangels,''  &c.  This  cele- 
brated anthem  is  probably  the  most  an- 
cient and  universally  received  of  all  Chris- 
tian songs  of  praise.  Its  position  in  the 
established  liturgies  has  always  been  (as 
in  the  Prayer  Book)  a  little  antecedent  to 
the  prayer  of  consecration ;  and  the  hymn 
itself  does  not  appear  in  any  other  ofhce 
than  that  of  the  communion.  The  anti- 
quity of  the  Tersanctusj  and  its  prevalence 


in  the  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  apostolic  age, 
if  not  from  the  apostles  themselves.  It  is 
remarked  by  Palmer,  that  no  Iiturg>'  can 
be  traced  to  antiq|uity,  in  which  the  people 
did  not  unite  with  the  invisible  host  of 
heaven  in  chanting  these  sublime  praises 
of  the  Most  High  God.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem) we  find  that  the  seraphic  hymn  was 
used  in  the  liturgy  of  Antioch  and  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  fourth  century.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  enable  us  to  carry  it  back 
to  the  third  century  in  the  East.  It  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Gregory  Nyssen,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Origen,  Hilary  of  Poictiers. 
Isidore,  ana  other  fathers,  as  having  formea 
a  part  of  the  liturgy.  In  the  liturgy  of 
Milan  it  has  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial, under  the  name  of  Trisaeion; 
in  Africa,  we  learn  from  TertuUian,  that  it 
was  customarily  used  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  OLD  AND  THE 
NEW.  The  title  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
given  to  those  books  which  the  Hebrews 
received  as  sacred  and  inspired  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  sacred  books  which  con- 
tain the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  appellation  of  Testament 
is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  14,  in  which 

place  the  word  4  naXaea  AiadriKri  and  h  Kaiyiy 

Aia0i7«i?,  are  by  the  old  Latin  writers  ren- 
dered Antiquum  Testamentum  and  Novum 
Testamentum.  Although  the  appellation  of 
New  Testament  is  not  given  by  divine 
command  to  the  writings  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles,  yet  it  was  adopted  in  a  very 
early  age  (according  to  Bisnop  Marshy  in 
the  second  century.  The  title  **New 
Covenant''  signifies  the  book  which  con- 
tains the  terms  of  the  New  Covenant, 
upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salva- 
tion to  mankind,  through  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  the  word  Testament 
seems  to  have  been  preferred,  as  implying 
that  the  Christian's  repentance  is  sealed  to 
him  as  a  Son  and  heir  of  God  ;  and  be- 
cause the  death  of  Christ  as  testator  is 
related  at  large  and  applied  to  our  benefit. 
(See  Canon  ^  Scripture ^  Bibley  Scripture.) 

TESTIMONIAL.  A  testimonial  of  good 
conduct  from  his  college,  or  from  three 
beneficed  clergymen,  required  of  every 
one  that  seeks  to  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  is  among  the  safeguards  which  the 
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Church  has  appointed  for  the  parity  of  her 
ministry.  The  testimonial  is  directed  to 
the  bishop  to  whom  application  is  made 
for  orders,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  our  well-beloved  in  Christ, 
A.  B.,  hath  declared  to  us  his  intention  of 
offering  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
sacred  office  of  [a  deacon],  and  for  that 
end  hath  reouesled  of  us  letters  testimo- 
nial of  his  learning  and  good  behavior; 
we,  therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  do  testify  that  the  said  A.  B., 
having  been  previously  known  to  us  for 
the  space  of  [three]  years  last  past,  hath 
during  that  time  lived  piously,  soberly, 
and  honestly,  and  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies;  nor  hath  lie  at  any 
time,  so  far  as  we  know  or  believe,  held, 
written,  or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland :  and,  moreover, 
we  believe  him  in  our  consciences  to  be 
a  person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacred  order  of  [deacons].  In  witness 
whereof,"  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  no  conscien- 
tious man  can  sign  such  a  document, 
without  well  weighing  its  terms,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
required. 

The  apostle  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
standing  canon  in  the  (Church,  that  ''  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless,  and  have  a 
good  report  of  them  that  are  without" 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2,  7),  thence  the  Church  of 
God  has,  in  all  ages,  taken  especial  care 
to  require  a  sufficient  satisfaction,  that  all 
persons  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  that 
or  any  other  inferior  order  of  the  clergy, 
have  such  a  good  report  for  a  pious  and 
virtuous  conversation.  This  Tertullian 
mentions  as  a  very  singular  honor  of  the 
Christian  priesthood.  In  pursuance  of 
which  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  our 
Church  of  England  has  forbidden  the 
bishop  to  admit  any  person  into  sacred 
orders,  "except  he  shall  then  exhibit  let- 
ters testimonial  of  his  good  life  and  con- 
versation, under  the  seal  of  some  college 
in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  where  before  he 
remained,  or  of  three  or  four  grave  minis- 
ters, together  with  the  subscription  and 
testimony  of  other  credible  persons,  who 
have  known  his  life  and  behavior  by  the 
space  of  three  years  next  before." — Can. 
33.  The  same  is  further  provided  for  by 
our  statute  law :  "  None  shall  be  made 
minister,  unless  he  first  bring  to  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese,  from  men  known  to  the 
bishop  to  be  of  sound  religion,  a  testimo- 


nial both  of  his  honest  life,  and  of  his 
professing  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the 
said  articles,"  13  Eliz.  chap,  xii— Dr. 
Nicholls. 

[For  •*  Testimonials"  required  in  Ame- 
rican Church,  vide  "Orders."] 

TEXT.  The  letter  of  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tures,  more  especially  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. In  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
word  text  is  used  for  any  short  sentence 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  quoted  in  proof  of  a 
dogmatic  position, — as  an  auctoriteC;  as  it 
was  formerly  called, — or  taken  as  the 
subject  or  motto  of  a  discourse  from  the 
pulpit.    Thus  Chaucer  has — 

"He  needeth  not  to  speken  but  of  game, 
And  let  auetoritti  in  (jODDKS  name 
To  preching,  and  to  scole  eke  of  clergie.^ 

And  80  a  sermon  is  called  ^'  Eipotitkt 
auctoritatis." 

The  custom  of  taking  a  text  for  a 
sermon   is  probably  coeval    with  that  of 

fireaching  set  discourses ;  aud  it  is  need- 
ess  to  remark,  that  the  use  of  texts  as 
authority  in  doctrinal  points  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  true  theology,  and  waseverthe 
custom  even  of  those  who,  professing  the 
name  of  ChristianSj  denied  the  troth  of 
Christ.  Even  the  most  abominable  and 
shameless  heretics  quoted  Scripture  for 
their  worst  tenets.  A  simple  Christian, 
therefore,  may  well  be  on  his  guard  against 
receiving  everything  for  which  a  text  i* 
quoted,  remembering  that  the  *•  inspired 
writings  are  an  inestimable  treasure  to 
mankind,  for  so  many  sentences,  so  many 
truths.  But  then  the  true  sense  of  them 
must  be  known;  otherwise,  so  many  sen- 
tences, so  many  authorized  falsehoods.*' 

THANKSGIVING.  Giving  of  thanks  is 
an  essential  part  of  divine  worship,  as 
St.  Paul  expressly  declares  to  St.  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1),  and  has  ever  formed  a  part 
of  the  service,  both  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  our  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there 
are  many  forms  of  thanksgiving,  partica- 
lar  and  general:  as  especially  the  general 
thanksgiving,  which  was  added  "(being 
composed,  as  is  conjectured,  by  Bishop 
Sanderson)   at  the   last  review,  and  ap- 

Eointed  for  daily  use ;  and  the  euchari:^tlc 
ymn,  always  used  in  the  holy  communion, 
sometimes  with  an  appropriate  preface, 
and  introduced  with  the  versicles, 

"  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God. 

•  *'  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 

"It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden 

duty  that  we  should  at  all  times  and  at  all 

seasons  give  thanks,"  &c. 

But  there  are  besides,  particular  thanks- 
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givings  appointed  for  deliverance  from 
drought,  rain,  famine^  war,  tumult;  and 
pestilence  ^  and  there  is  an  entire  servire 
of  thanksgiving  for  women  after  childbirth 
(see  Ckurchine  of  Women) j  and  certain 
days  on  which  we  commemorate  great 
deliverances  of  our  Church  and  nation, 
are  marked  also  with  a  solemn  service  ojf 
thanksgiving.     (See  Forms  of  Prayer.) 

THANKSGFVING,  THE  GENERAL. 
The  general  thanksgiving  may,  perhaps,  to 
Rome,  appear  superfluous,  alter  we  have 
thanked  and  praised  GoDun  the  use  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns.  But  it  was  inserted 
at  the  Restoration,  because  others  com- 
plained it  was  wanting. — Abp.  Seeker. 

After  the  general  intercession,  there 
follows  likewise  a  general  thanksgiving. 
For  though  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  after 
the  lessons,  with  the  several  doxologies 
interspersed,  we  have  everywhere  **set 
forth  GoD^s  most  worthy  praise,"  yet  it 
seemed  meet  also,  in  a  distinct  and  appro- 
priate form  of  thanksgiving,  "to  render 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  we  have  re- 
ceived at  his  hands,"  which,  according  to 
the  first  exhortation,  we  therefore  do, 
beginning  with  that  original  blessing, 
*' our  creation,"  then,  "  preservation,"  at- 
tended with  all  these  secondarv  benefits 
and  "  blessings  of  life,"  "  but  above  all," 
because  the  greatest  of  all,  "  our  redemp- 
tion," attended  with  all  "the  means  of 
grace  and  hope  of  glory,"  thus  ascending 
p^radually  through  the  long  scale  of  bless- 
incs  received  at  God's  hand,  from  tempo- 
ral to  spiritual,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
from  our  coming  forth  to  our  returning  to 
him  airain. — Dr.  Bisse. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  more  methodical  sum- 
mary of  the  several  mercies  of  God  "  to 
us  and  to  all  men,"  than  we  had  before: 
it  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  more  expressly  for  the  late  instances 
of  his  loving  kindness  to  the  members  of 
our  own  congregation ;  and,  besides,  as  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  God,  the  ac- 
knowledgments, which  we  offered  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service,  are  very 
properly  repeated  at  the  end.  For  surely 
we  ought  to  ask  nothing  of  God,  without 
remembering  what  we  have  received  from 
him :  which  naturally  excites  both  our 
faith  and  resignation,  and  proposes  the 
way  for  that  admirable  collect,  with  which 
we  conclude. — Abp.  Seeker. 

After  enumerating  the  blessings  for 
which  we  return  our  humble  and  nearly 
thanks,  the  form  from  eucharislic  becomes 
petitionary.    We  beseech  God  to  make  us 


truly  sensible  of  his  mercies,  and  really 
thankful  for  them,  that  we  may  show  our 
gratitude,  and  promote  his  glory,  not  only 
By  celebrating  his  praises  day  by  day  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church,  but 
by  walking  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  our  lives.  These  peti- 
tions we  enforce  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  we  conclude  the 
whole  with  a  doxology,  in  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  Son,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  all  honor  and  glory, 
world  without  end.    Amen. — Shepherd. 

THEOI/)GY.  (From  e^oj,  God,  and 
Xoyof,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  concerning 
God,  it  being  the  business  of  this  science 
to  treat  of  the  Deity.  The  heathens  had 
their  theologues  or  divines,  as  well  as  the 
Christians;  and  Eusebius  and  Augustine 
distinguished  the  theology  of  the  heathens 
into  three  sorts:  first,  the  fabulous  and 
poetical ;  secondly,  natural ;  which  was 
explained  by  philosophy  and  physics ;  the 
third  was  political  or  civil,  which  last 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  solemn  service  of 
the  gods,  and  m  the  belief  they  had  in 
oracles  and  divinations,  together  with  the 
ceremonies  wherewith  they  were  treated 
and  performed. 

Divinity  among  the  Christians  is  divided 
into  positive  and  scholastical ;  the  first 
being  founded  upon  fact  and  institution, 
having  the  Scriptures,  councils,  and  futhers, 
for  its  bottom  and  foundation,  and,  pro- 
perly speaking  is  true  divinity :  the  other, 
called  scholastical,  is  principally  supported 
by  reason,  which  is  made  use  of  to  show 
that  the  Christian  theology  contains  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  natural  light;  and 
with  this  view  it  is  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
makes  use  of  the  authority  of  philosophers, 
and  arguments  from  natural  reason,  because 
he  was  engaged  with  philosophers,  who 
attacked  the  Christian  religion  with  argu- 
ments from  those  topics. 

THEOPHORI.     (ewf  and  0cp«.)     See 
Christophori. 

THOMAS.— ST.  THOMAS'S  DAY.  A 
festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  observed 
on  the  21st  of  December,  in  commemora- 
tion of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle. 

THOMAS,  ST.,  CHRISTIANS  OF,  who 
are  of  the  Chaldtran  and  Nestorian  sect, 
notwithstanding  the  several  attempts  made 
to  reform  them,  remain  firm  to  their 
ancient  customs,  and  if  they  comply  some- 
times with  the  popish  missionaries,  it  is 
but  an  outward  appearance :  when  they  are 
desired  to  submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  answer,  that  as  St.  Peter  was  chief  of 
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that  Church,  so  St.  Thomas  was  head  of 
theirs,  and  both  Churches  were  indepen- 
dent one  of  another,  and  they  stand  stead- 
fast in  acknowledging  the  patriarch  of 
Babylon,  without  minding  the  pope :  they 
hold,  as  Moreri  relates,  Nestorius's  opi- 
nion, receive  no  images,  and  do  not  much 
reverence  the  cross.  They  hold  that  the 
souls  of  saints  do  not  see  God  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  allow  three  sacra- 
ments, viz.  baptism,  orders,  and  the  eu- 
charist:  but  even  in  these  they  do  not 
agree,  there  being  several  forms  of  baptism 
in  the  same  Church :  they  abhor  auricular 
confession;  and  for  their  consecration 
make  use  of  small  cakes  made  with  oil 
and  salt :  the  wine  they  use  is  nothing  but 
water  in  which  they  steep  raisins:  they 
observe  no  age  for  orders,  but  make  priests 
at  seven,  eighteen,  twenty,  &c.,  who  may 
marry  as  often  as  their  wives  die.  They 
administer  no  sacrament  without  their 
fees  or  reward,  and,  as  for  marriage,  they 
make  use  of  the  first  prie.st  they  meet 
with.  They  have  all  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  chief 
of  the  Nestorians,  and  cannot  abide  to 
hear  the  pope  named  in  their  churches, 
where,  for  the  most  part,  they  neither  have 
curate  nor  vicar,  but  the  eldest  presides: 
it  is  true  they  go  to  mass  on  Sundays,  not 
that  they  think  them.<%elves  obliged  in  con- 
science to  do  so,  or  that  they  would  sin  mor- 
tally if  they  did  not.  Their  children,  unless 
it  be  in  case  of  sickness,  are  not  baptized  till 
the  fiftieth  day.  At  the  death  of  friends, 
the  kindred  and  relations  keep  an  eight 
days'  fast  in  memory  of  the  deceased :  they 
observe  the  limes  of  Advent  and  Lent,  the 
festivals  of  our  Lokd,  and  many  of  the 
saints'  days,  those  especially  that  relate  to 
St.  Thomas,  the  Dominica  in  Albis,  or 
Sunday  after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the 
famous  confession  which  St.  Thomas  on 
that  clay  made  of  Christ,  after  he  had 
been  sensibly  cured  of  his  unbelief;  another 
on  the  first  of  June,  celebrated  not  only  by 
Christians,  but  Moors  and  Pagans.  The 
people  who  come  to  his  sepulchre  on  pil- 
grimage, carry  away  a  little  of  the  red 
earth  of  the  place  where  he  was  interred, 
which  they  keep  as  an  inestimable  treasure, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  diseases:  their  priests  are  shaven 
in  fashion  of  a  cross;  but  Simon  does 
not  charge  them  with  so  many  errors  as 
Meneses  does,  from  whom  this  account 
vras  taken 

THRONE.    The  bishop's   seat  in  his 
cathedral. 


THUNDERING  LEGION.  (See  I>. 
gion.) 

THURIFICATI.  In  times  of  peneco- 
tioD,  Christians  who  were  brougnt  to  be 
examined  before  the  heathen  tribanaL 
were  permitted  to  escape  punishment  bj 
casting  frankincense  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  idol.  This  was  of  course  an  ad  of 
idolatry,  and  amounted  to  open  and  no- 
reserved  apostasy:  some  however  there 
were  who  were  betrayed  into  this  act  by 
present  fear,  rather  than  a  real  wish  to 
deny  Christ,  and  who  sought  afterwards, 
by  a  rigid  penance,  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
These  were  called  Thurtficati,  (See  IM- 
latici  and  SacrUkati,) 

TIARA.  The  name  of  the  pope-s  triple 
crown.  The  tiara  and  keys  are  tne  bad^ 
of  the  papal  dignity,  the  tiara  of  his  ciril 
rank,  and  the  keys  of  his  jurisdiction ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  pope  is  dead^  his  arms  are 
represented  with  the  tiara  alone,  without 
the  keys.  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  roood 
high  cap.  John  XIII.  first  encompa»Ml 
it  with  a  crown ;  Boniface  VIII.  added  a 
second  crown ;  and  Benedict  XIII.  a  third. 

TILES.  The  use  of  ornamental  tiles  in 
churches  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Norman 
era,  and  was  never  discontinued  till  the 
fall  of  Gothic  art.  A  very  valuable  paper 
on  the  arrangement  of  tiles  by  Lord  Al- 
wyne  Compton.  will  be  found  in  the 
first  number  of  the  collected  papers  of  the 
Northamptonshire  and  other  architectural 
societies 

TIPPET.  In  the  74th  canon,  in  which 
decency  in  apparel  is  enjoined  to  ministers^ 
it  is  appointea  that  all  deans,  masters  of 
colleges,  archdeacons,  and  prebendaries, 
in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  (being 

f)riests  or  deacons),  doctors  in  divinity, 
aw,  and  physic,  bachelors  in  divinity. mas- 
ters of  arts,  and  bachelors  of  law,  having 
any  ecclesiastical  living,  shall  usually  wear 
gowns  with  standing  collars  and  sleeves 
straight  at  the  hands,  or  wide  sleeves,  as 
is  used  at  the  universities,  with  hoods  or 
tippets  of  silk  or  sarsenet,  and  square  caps. 
And  that  all  other  ministers  admitted,  or 
to  be  admitted  into  that  function  shall  also 
usually  wear  the  like  apparel  as  is  afore- 
said, except  tippets  only. 

TITHES,  in  the  religious  application  of 
the  phrase,  is  a  certain  portion,  or  allot- 
ment, for  the  maintenance  of  the  priest- 
hood, being  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  land,  cattle,  or  other  branches  of  wealth. 
It  is  an  income  or  revenue,  common  both 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  priesthood. 
The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  no 
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share  allotred  them  in  the  division  of  the 
land,  that  ihny  might  attend  wholly  upon 
divine  service,  and  Dot  have  their  thoughts 
diverted  by  the  bosineBa  of  tillage,  or 
feeding  cattle,  or  any  other  seciilar  em- 
ployment. Their  maintenance  aroBBchiefly 
from  the  tirat-fruilH,  offerings,  and  lilhes. 

The  ancient  Christians,  it  is  generally 
Ihonght,  held  the  diiint  ri^hl  of  tilka, 
that  IB,  that  the  puyment  of  tithes  was  not 
merely  a  ceremonial  or  political  command, 
bill  of  moral  and  perpetual  obligation; 
though  Bellarmine,  Selden,  and  others 
place  them  upon  another  fool,  St.  Jerome 
says  expressly,  that  the  law  about  lilhes 
(to  which  he  adds  first-fruits)  was  to  be 
underFlood  to  continue  in  its  full  force 
in^he  Christian  Church.  And  both  Ori- 
gen  and  St.  Augustine  confirm  the  same 
opinion. 

Bat  why,  then,  were  not  tithes  exacted 
by  the  apostles  at  first,  or  by  the  fathers 
in  the  ages  immediately  followiugl  For 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  lithes  were  not 
the  original  maintenance  of  minislers 
under  ihe  gospel.  It  is  answered,  first 
that  lilhes  were  paid  to  the  priests  and 
Levitea,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apoBllps:  and  the  synagogue  mnsl  be 
buried,  before  these  things  could  be  orderly 
brought  into  use  in  the  Church.  Secondly, 
in  the  times  of  the  New  TectamenI,  there 
was  an  eittaorJinary  maintenance,  by  a 
community  of  all  things;  which  cupplied 
the  want  of  tithes.  Thirdly,  paying  lilhes 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  then 
Mood,  could  not  conveniently  be  practised; 
for  this  requires  that  some  whole  stale  or 
kiugdnm  profess  Christianity,  and  the 
Church   be   under   the   protection    of  the  | 
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histarically  deduced  through  many 

es,  by  that  learned  author. 

The  custom  of  paying  tithes,  or  offering 
a  tenth  of  what  a  man  enjoys,  is  not  so 
peculiano  the  Jewish  and  Christian  law, 
but  that  we  Rnd  some  traces  of  it  even 
among  I  he  heathens,  Xenophon  has  pre- 
served an  inscription  npon  a  column  near 
a  temple  of  Diana,  wnereby  the  peopla 
were  admonished  to  offer  the  tenth  part  of 
their  revenues  every  year  to  the  goddess. 
And  Festus  assures  ua,  the  ancients  gave 
tithe  of  everything  to  their  gods. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  law, 
Abraham  set  the  example  of  paying  tithes, 
in  giving  the  tenth  of  Ihe  spoils  to  Mel- 
chisedech,  king  of  Salem,  at  his  return 
from  his  expedition  against  Chedorlaomer 
and  the  four  confederate  kings.  And  Jacob 
imitated  the  piety  of  his  crandfalher  in 
this  respect,  wlien  hb  vowed  to  the  Loan 
the  lithe  of  all  the  substances  he  might  ac- 
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fruits  must  come,  were  the  latest  converts 
to  Chrislianiiy. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  tithes  be- 
CTn  first  to  be  generally  settled  upon  the 
Church  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
iDagistrates  protected  the  Church,  and  the 
empire  was  generally  converted  from 
heathenism.  Some  thmk  Constantine  set- 
tled them  by  a  law  upon  the  Church ;  but 
there  is  no  law  of  that  emperor's  now 
extant,  that  makes  express  mention  of  any 
such  thing.  However,  it  is  certain  tithes 
were  paid  to  ihe  Church  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  as  Mr.  Selden  has 
proved  out  of  CassJan,  Kiigippius,  and 
Others.     The  reader  may  see  this  whole 


TITLR.  [See  Ordm.)  Canon  33.  It 
has  been  long  since  provided  by  many  de- 
crees of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  none 
should  be  admitted  either  deacon  or  priest, 
who  had  not  first  some  certain  place  where 
he  might  use  his  function;  according  lo 
which  examples  we  do  ordain,  that  hence* 
forth  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  sa- 
cred orders,  except  (1)  he  shall  at  that 
time  exhibit  to  the  bishop,  of  whom  be  de- 
sireth  imposition  of  hands,  a  presentation 
of  himself  to  some  eccleetastical  prefer- 
ment then  void  in  the  diocese ;  or  (3)  shall 
bring  to  the  said  bishop  a  true  and  un- 
doubted certificate,  that  either  he  inprovi- 
dedof  some  church  within  the  said  diocese 
where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  souIk,  or 
(3)  of  some  minister's  place  vacant  either 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  diocese,  or 
in  some  other  collegiate  church  therein 
also  situate,  where  he  may  execute  bis 
ministry;  or  (4)  thai  he  is  a  fellow,  or  in 
right  as  a  fellow,  or  (5)  to  be  a  conduct  or 
cliaplain  in  some  college  in  Cambridge  or 
Oiford;  or  (6)  except  he  be  a  master  of 
arts  of  five  years'  standing,  that  lireth  of 
charge  in  either  of  the  o:  ' 


after  to  be  admitted  either  to  soma  benefice 
or  curateship  then  void.  And  if  any  bishop 
shall  admit  any  person  into  the  ministry 
that  hath  none  of  these  titles,  as  is  afore- 
said, then  ha  shall  keep  and  maintain  him 
with  all  things  necessary,  till  he  do  prefer 
him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living;  and  if 
the  said  bishop  refuse  so  to  do,  h«  ih^i 
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appeal  to  the  fathers  as  inspired  and  au- 
thoritative writers,  but  as  competent  wit- 
nesses of  the  faith  held  by  Christians  in 
their  days.  If  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
in  this,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  their 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and 
the  external  evidence  of  revelation  is  sub- 
verted. 

2.  Pretended  respect  for  religion.  Under 
this  head  may  be  classed  that  mode  of 
argument  which  rejects  any  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  under 
pretence  that  the  word  of  God  alone 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  faith  in  op- 
position to  all  the  doctrines  of  roan ;  that 
the  Scripture  constitutes  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith,  needing  nothing  else;  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  plain  in  all  essential  points, 
and  that  it  is  its  own  interpreter.  The  end 
of  all  this  pretended  reverence  for  Scrip- 
ture is,  to  obtain  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
interpreting  it  according  to  our  own  reason 
and  judgment,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
belief  ofall  Christians  from  the  beginning. 
But  in  assening  this  liberty  to  all  men,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  no  particular  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation; that  Scripture  has  no  divine  mean- 
ing: that  it  is  not  a  revelation.  In  short, 
tradition  is  thrown  aside,  under  pretence 
of  veneration  for  the  Scripture,  ni  order 
that  men  may  be  enableu  to  distort,  or 
misinterpret,  and  to  destroy  that  very 
Scripture. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  that  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  He- 
formation,  which  infidels.  Unitarians,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  allege  as  a  plea  for 
rejecting  all  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  tho 
universal  Church.  "The  doctrines  of  the 
Eeformation,"  they  say,  "cannot  be  de- 
fended if  this  appeal  is  allowed;  Popeiy 
must  triumph."  Excellent  men!  They 
will  maintain  the  Reformation  at  all  ha- 
zards; all  evidence  shall  be  pronounced 
worthless  if  it  be  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  that  sacred  cause !  But  what  is  the  end 
sought  by  all  this  pretended  devotion  ?  It 
is,  that  every  man  maybe  permitted,  with- 
out any  check,  to  interpret  Scripture  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  subvert  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  whether  posi- 
tive or  ne":ative,  to  prove  the  Reformation 
itself  needless,  erroneous,  bigoted,  equally 
absurd  as  the  system  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed, and  more  inconsistent.  I  charge 
these  men  with  the  grossest  hypocrisy. 
Never  was  there  a  more  daring  attempt  to 
palm  an  imposture  on  the  credulous  and 


unthinking,  than  this  effort  of  deists  and 
heretics  to  set  aside  tradition  under  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  (he  Reformation.  Taej 
are  the  opponents  of  the  Reformatton. 
They  are  the  representatives  of  those 
whom  the  Reformation  condemned.  Tbef 
reject  its  doctrines,  they  charge  it  with  i^ 
norance,  bigotry,  intolerance,  errors  as 
gross  as  those  of  popery.  Thej  htie 
separated  from  its  reformed  institotiogs, 
as  anti-Chri^ians,  and  only  exist  bra 
perpetual  attack  upon  them.  The  Ke- 
tormation  has  no  connexion  with  thne 
men :  its  defence  belongs  exclusively  to 
those  who  maintain  its  doctrines,  and  ad- 
here to  its  institutions,  and  they  alone  are 
proper  judges  of  the  mode  of  argument 
suited  to  its  interests. 

3.  Statements  directly  nntroe.  Under 
this  head  may  be  included  the  palmaij 
argument  employed  b^  sdl  sects  agaiiot 
any  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
universal,  namely,  that  it  was  the  principks 
of  the  Reformation  to  reject  any  such  ap- 
peal ;  and  its  principle  was,  '*  the  BiUe 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  No- 
thing can  be  more  untrue  than  this  asser- 
tion ;  the  Reformation  as  a  whole  acknow- 
ledi^ed  and  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
Catnolic  tradition,  though  it  denied  the  in- 
fallibility of  particular  fathers  and  councils. 
With  equal  veracity  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Church  of  England  rejects  tradition  in  her 
sixth  article  of  religion,  when  it  is  manifest 
that  her  object  is  simply  to  maintain  the 
necessity  oi  scriptural  proof  for  articles  of 
faith ;  while  our  canons,  our  rituals,  and 
the  whole  body  of  our  theologians,  so  no- 
toriously uphold  the  authority  of  tradition, 
that  it  IS  a  subject  of  unmeasured  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  those  who  disbelieve 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  nature 
of  the.se  various  arguments  testifies  sufii- 
ciently  that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
Church  is  opposed  to  those  who  employ 
them.  It  could  be  nothin<^  but  a  feeling  of 
despair  on  this  point,  which  could  hare 
induced  men  to  resort  to  perpetual  mis- 
representation, to  false  pretences,  and  to 
untruths.  The  employment  of  these  wea- 
pons by  all  sects,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
appeal  to  universal  tradition,  proves  two 
points.  First,  as  the  sole  fundamental 
principle  on  which  they  all  agree  is,  the 
rejection  of  an  appeal  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  as  a  check  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  an 
unlimited  right  of  private  interpretation: 
this  principle  is  the  source  of  all  their  di- 
visions and  contradictions^  and   therefore 
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must  be  radically  false.  Secondly,  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  Church  from  the 
beginning  must  condemn  that  of  all  mo- 
dern pects,  in  every  point  in  which  they 
differ  from  our  Catholic  and  apostolic 
Churches;  and  therefore,  on  every  such 
point,  they  are  in  error,  and  misinterpret 
Scripture,  and  the  Church  is  in  the  right. 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
(See  Ceremony.)  It  is  not  necessary  that 
^  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places 
one,  and  utterly  like;  for  at  all  times  they 
have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed 
according  to  the  aiversities  of  countries, 
times,  and  men*s  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  word.  Whoso- 
ever, through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
lingly and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the 
traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
i^hich  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  be  ordaineu  and  approved  by  common 
authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that 
others  may  fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that 
oflTendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences 
of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath 
authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish, 
ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  or- 
dained only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying. — Article  xjtxiv. 
The  word  "  tradition'^  is  not  here  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
explanation  of  the  sixth  article.  It  there 
signified  unwritten  articles  of  faith,  asserted 
to  be  derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles : 
in  this  article  it  means  customs  or  prac- 
tices relative  to  the  external  worship  of 
God,  which  had  been  delivered  down  from 
former  times :  that  is  in  the  sixth  article, 
traditions  meant  traditional  doctrines  of 
pretended  divine  authority ;  and  in  this  it 
means  traditional  practices  acknowledged 
to  be  of  human  institution. — Bp.  Tomline. 

The  word  means  the  same  as  is  ex- 
pressed immediately  by  the  word  "  cere- 
monies,''  which  is  only  explanatory:  and 
which  she  afterwards  calls  "rites,"  sup- 
posing them  the  same  with  ceremonies. — 
Dr.  Bennet. 

TRADITORS.  Persons  who  in  times 
of  persecution  delivered  the  «acred  Scrip- 
tures and  other  ecclesiastical  records  to 
their  persecutors  were  thus  called,  and 
were  subjected  to  severe  censures. 

TRANSEPT.     (See  Cathedral.) 

TRANSLATION.  The  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  the  charge  of  one  diccese  to 
that  of  another,  in  which  case  the  bishop 
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in  his  attestations  writes  ''anno  transla* 
tionis  nostrcB,"  not  "anno  consecrationis 
nostrsB." 

[The  translation  of  bishops  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  American  Church.] 

Also  in  literature,  the  rendering  of  a 
work  from  the  original  into  another  lan- 
guage. All  the  scriptural  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  are  not  derived  from  the  trans- 
lation in  common  use.  For  example,  the 
Psalter  is  from  the  great  English  Bible  set 
forth  and  used  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  The  pre- 
tended  miraculous  conversion  or  change 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,  which  the  Roman- 
ists suppose  to  be  wrought  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest.  This  false  doctrine  is 
condemned  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
her  28lh  article.  "  The  supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to 
another,  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ's  death :  insomuch 
that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of 
Christ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

"  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine),  in  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  noly 
writ :  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions. 

"Thebody  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  supper,  only  after  an  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereoy  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith. 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up  or  worshipped." 

Bishop  Beveridge  has  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  article  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers: 

Scripture  and  fathers  holding  forth  so 
clearly  that  whosoever  worthily  receives 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  doth 
certainly  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  devil  thence  took  occasion  to 
draw  men  into  the  opinion,  that  the  bread 
which  is  used  in  that  sacrament  is  the  very 
body  that  was  crucified  upon  the  cross; 
and  the  wine  after  consecration  the.  very 
blood  that  gushed  out  of  his  pierced  sides. 
The  time  when  this  opinion  was  first 
broached  was  in  the  days  of  Gregory  III; 
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pope  of  Rome.  The  persons  that  were  the 
principal  abettors  of  it  were  Damascen  in 
the  Eastern,  and  afterwards  Amalarius  in 
the  Western  Churches.  It  was  no  sooner 
started  in  the  East,  but  it  was  opposed  by 
a  famous  council  at  Constantinople,  con- 
sisting of  338  bishops,  the  famous  oppo- 
sers  of  idol  worship.  But  afterwards,  in 
the  second  Council  of  Nice,  it  was  again 
defended,  and  in  particular  by  Epiphanius 
the  deacon,  who  confidently  afRrmed  that, 
"  after  the  consecration,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  called,  are,  and  are  believed 
to  be,  properly  the  blood  and  body  of 
Christ."  In  the  West  also,  Amalarius 
having  broached  this  opinion,  Paschasius 
Radbertus  glibly  swallowed  it  down.  But 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Ratramus  or  Bertramus 
(of  whom  more  presently),  as  also  Johan- 
nes Scotus  Erigena,  not  only  stuck  at  it, 
but  refused  it,  and  wrote  against  it  as  a 
poisonous  error.  And,  after  them,  Beren- 
garius  too,  who  was  not  only  written 
against  by  Lan franc,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  condemned  for  it  in  a  council 
held  at  Verceli  (where  the  book  of  Johan- 
nes Scotus  of  the  eucharist  was  also  con- 
demned^, and  at  another  council  held  at 
Rome  aoout  the  same  time.  And  though 
he  did  recant  his  opinion  at  a  council  held 
at  Tours,  and  another  at  Rome,  as  some 
think,  so  as  never  to  hold  it  more,  yet  his 
followers  would  never  recant  what  they 
bad  learned  of  him.  But  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  held  a.d.  1215,  the  opinion  of  the 
real  or  carnal  presence  of  Christ  was  not 
only  confirmed,  but  the  word  "  transub- 
stantiated" was  newly  coined  to  express  it 
by;  that  council  determining  that,  ''there 
is  one  universal  Church  of  the  faithful, 
without  which  there  is  none  saved;  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  both  priest 
and  sacrifice,  whose  body  and  blood  in  the 
sacrament  oi  the  altar  are  truly  contained 
under  the  shapes  of  bread  and  wine  :  the 
bread  being  transubstantiated,  or  substan- 
tially changed  into  his  body,  and  the 
wine  into  his  blood,  by  the  power  of  God; 
that,  for  the  perfecting  the  mystery  of  our 
union,  we  might  receive  of  him  what  he 
received  of  us."  And  ever  since  this  word 
was  thus  forged  by  this  council,  the  abet- 
tors of  this  opinion  have  made  use  of  it  to 
declare  their  minds  by  concerning  this 
great  mystery ;  still  holding  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  "that  by  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  made  a  change  of 
the  whole  substance  of  bread  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 


suWance  of  his  blood ;  which  change  is 
aptly  and  properly  called  by  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church  '  transubstantiation.^ "  So 
that,  according  to  this  opinion,  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  before  are  properly  bread 
and  wine  only,  and  not  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  are  aAer  consecration  as  pro- 
perly the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  oolf, 
and  not  bread  and  wine ;  the  bread  being 
changed  by  the  words  of  consecration  ioto 
the  very  body  of  Christ  that  hung  upon 
the  cross ;  and  the  wine  into  the  very  blood 
that  ran  in  his  veins,  and  afterwards  issoed 
forth  out  of  his  side. 

Now  the  doctrine  delivered  in  the  fo^ 
mer  part  of  this  article  being  so  moch 
abused,  that  they  should  take  occasioa 
from  that  great  truth  to  fall  into  this  des- 
perate error,  so  as  to  say  the  bread  and 
wine  are  really  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  because  he  doth  reallj 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrst, 
that  rightly  receives  the  bread  and  the 
wine;  that  truth  is  no  sooner  delivered  bat 
this  error  is  presently  opposed.  It  being 
no  sooner  declared  that  the  bread  we  break 
is  a  partaking  of  the  body,  and  the  cup  we 
bless  a  partaking  of  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  immediately  subjoined^  that,  not- 
withstanding the  truth  of  that  asseitioo. 
yet  transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  is  to  be  rejected  upon  a 
fourfold  account.  First,  because  it  can- 
not be  proved  by  the  Scriptures.  Second- 
ly, it  is  repugnant  to  them.  Thirdly,  It 
overfloweth  the  nature  of  the  sacrament 
Fourthly,  it  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  Ot  which  in  their  order 
briefly. 

1.  As  for  the  first,  that  this  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  plain  from  the  insaf- 
ficiency  of  those  place  s  which  are  usually 
and  principally  alleged  to  prove  it;  and 
they  are  the  sixth  of  St.  John's  gospel,  and 
the  words  of  institution.  In  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John's  gospel  we  find  our  Sa- 
viour saying,  "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."  (John, 
vi.  55.)  And  many  such  like  expressions 
hath  he  there  concerning  onr  eating  of  his 
flesh,  and  drinking  of  his  blood.  From 
whence  they  gather,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  really  turned  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  not  considering,  first, 
that  our  Saviour  said  these  words  at  the 
least  a  year  before  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  instituted.  For  when 
Christ  spake  these  wordS|  it  is  said,  "  that 
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the  passover  was  nigh  "  (ver.  4),  whereas 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament  was  not 
until  the  passover  following;   and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  should  preach  con- 
cerning that  sacrament  before  it  was  insti- 
tuted.   To  which  we  may  also  add.  that 
our  Saviour  here   sailh   concerning    the 
flesh  and  blood  here  spoken  of,  "  Except 
you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you" 
(v.  53);  whereas  it  is  manifest  that  a  man 
may  be  deprived  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine,  and  yet  have  life  in  him ;  for 
otherwise  all  that  die  before  they  receive 
the  sacrament  must  of  necessity  be  dam  ned . 
And,  therefore,  though  the  thing  signified, 
even  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  here 
to  be  understood,  yet  the  signs  themselves 
of  the  sacrament  cannot.    And   so  this 
place,  not  intending  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  sacrament,  cannot  be  a  suflicient  foun- 
dation to  ground  the  transubstantiation  of 
that  bread  and   wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.    And,  secondly,  suppose 
this  place  was  to  be  understood  of  the  sa- 
crament, when  our  Saviour   saith,  "  My 
flesh  is  bread  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed."    This  might  prove  indeed 
that  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  turned 
into  bread  and  drink,  but  not  at  all  that 
[that]  bread  and  drink  are  turned  into  his 
body  and  blood.    Thirdly,  it  is  plain  that 
in  these  words  our  Saviour  doth  not  mean 
an^  external  or  bodily,  but  internal  and 
spiritual  feedin<^  upon  him.    So  that  who- 
soever thus  feedeth  upon  him  shall  never 
die  (ver.  50J,  but  live   for  ever  (ver.  51). 
Yea,  •*  He  tnat  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drink- 
eth   my  blood,  dwelleth   in   me  and  I  in 
him"  (ver.  56).    So  that,  as  Origen   ob- 
serveth,  "  No  wicked  man  can  eat  of  this 
bread   here   spoken  of;  whereas  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  sinners,  as 
well  as  saints,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best 
of  men,  may  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the 
wine  in  the  sacrament."    And  as  the  sixth 
of  St.  John's  gospel  doth  not,  so  neither 
do  the  words  of  mstitution,  "This  is  my 
body,"  prove  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  into  the  very  body  of  Christ.    For 
he  that  saith,  because  our  Saviour  said, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  is  therefore 
changed  into  his  body,  may  as  well  say, 
that,  because  Joseph  said,  "The   seven 
good  kine  are  seven  years,  and  the  seven 
good  ears  are  seven  years  "  (Gen.  xli.  26), 
therefore  the   seven   good   kine,  and  the 
seven  good  ears,  were  all  changed  into 
seven  years.     And  because  Daniel  said 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Thou  art  this  head  of 


gold'*  (Dan.  ii.  38).  therefore  Nebuchad- 
nezzar roust  needs  oe  changed  into  ahead 
of  gold  ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  in  Scrip- 
ture that  is  often  said  to  be  a  thing  which 
is  only  the  sign  of  it ;  as  God  is  pleased  to 
explain  himself  when  he  said  of  circum- 
cision, "This  is  my  covenant"  (Gen.xvii. 
10),  and  in  the  next  verse,  "And  it  shall 
be  a  sio^n  or  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you  "  (ver.  1 1).  And  what  sense 
the  Most  High  explains  himself  by  in  that 
sacrament  we  may  well  understand  him 
in  this.  When  he  said,  "  This  is  my  cove- 
nant," he  tells  us  what  he  meant  by  that 
phrase,  even  "  This  is  the  sign  of  ray  cove- 
nant:" and  so  here,  when  Christ  said, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  according  to  his  own 
explication  of  himself  before,  it  is  no  more 
than  if  he  should  have  said,  "This  is  the 
sign  or  token  of  my  body."  And  there- 
fore saith  Augustine,  "For  if  sacraments 
should  not  have  a  certain  resemblance  of 
the  things  whereof  they  are  sacraments, 
they  would  not  be  sacraments  at  all;  but 
from  this  resemblance  they  often  receive 
the  names  of  the  things  themselves. 
Therefore,  as  Jifier  a  certain  manner  the 
sacrament  of  Ciirist^s  body  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  so  the  sa- 
crament of  faith  (baptism)  is  faith."  So 
that  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  prove 
no  more  than  that  the  bread  was  the  sign 
or  sacrament  of  his  body;  not  at  all  that 
it  is  really  changed  into  his  body.  But 
that  this  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  is  fur* 
iher  evident  in  that  it  is  contrary  to  them. 

2.  And  this  is  the  second  thing  here  as- 
serted of  transubstantiation,  that  It  is  repug- 
nant to  the  plain  words  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; which  to  prove  I  need  go  no  further 
than  to  show,  that  the  Scripture  doth  still 
assert  them  to  be  bread  and  wine  after  as 
well  as  before  consecration.  And  this  one 
might  think  was  plain  enough,  in  the  flrst 
place,  even  from  the  words  of  institution 
themselves;  for  the  Scripture  saith,  "And 
as  they  were  eating  Jesus  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and 
said,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  ray  body.' "  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26.)  So  that  that  which  Jesus  took 
was  bread,  that  which  Jesus  blessed  was 
bread,  that  which  Jesus  cave  to  his  disci- 
ples was  bread ;  and  therefore  that  of  which 
lie  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  must  needs 
be  bread  too,  as  the  father  long  a^o  ac- 
knowledged. And  truly  in  reason  it  can- 
not be  denied ;  for  there  is  no  other  ante- 
cedent to  the  pronoun  "  this  "  but  bread ; 
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for  the  body  of  Christ  that  cometh  after 
it  cannot  possibly  be  the  antecedent  to  it. 
For,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  ad- 
versaries themselves  that  hold  this  opinion, 
the  bread  is  not  changed  into  the  body  of 
Christ  before  consecrated,  nor  is  it  conse- 
crated until  the  words,  "  This  is  ray  body," 
be  all  pronounced ;  so  that  when  the  priest 
saith,  ''  This,"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
body  of  Christ  present,  that  not  coming 
in  till  both  that  and  the  following  words 
too  are  perfectly  uttered  j  and  therefore  the 
body  of  Christ  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
upon  as  the  antecedent  to  this  pronoun ; 
but  that  it  is  bread  and  bread  only  that  it 
hath  reference  to.  So  that  ''This  is  my 
body,"  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  bread 
is  ray  body,  this  bread  that  I  have  taken, 
and  blessed,  and  give  unto  you,  is  my 
body."  Now,  as  Bellarmine  himself  ac- 
knowledged, this  proposition,  ''This  bread 
is  my  body,"  cannot  possibly  be  taken  any 
other  ways  than  significatively,  so  as  that 
the  sense  should  be,  ''  This  bread  signifies 
my  body,"  is  a  sign  or  sacrament  ot  it;  it 
bein^  absolutely  impossible  that  bread 
should  be  the  very  body  of  Christ  :  for  if 
it  be  bread,  andi  yet  the  very  body  of 
Christ  too,  then  bread  and  the  body  of 
Christ  would  be  convertible  terms.  So 
that  the  very  words  of  institution  them- 
selves are  suflicient  to  convince  any  ra- 
tional man,  whose  reason  is  not  darkened 
by  prejudice,  that  that  of  which  our  Sa- 
viour said,  "  This  is  my  body,'-  was  real 
bread,  and  so  his  body  only  in  a  figurative 
or  sacramental  sense  :  and  by  consequence 
that  the  bread  was  not  turned  into  his  body, 
but  his  body  was  only  represented  by  the 
bread.  But  if  this  will  not  do,  we  may 
consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  other  part  of  the  sacrament ; 
for  it  is  said,  ''  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thankSf  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
'  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  ray  blood 
of  the  new  Testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins  ^ ''  (Malt. 
xxvi.  27,  28).  Where  these  last  words, 
**  for  this  is  my  blood,'-  &c.,  being  the 
words  of  consecration  ;  and  our  Saviour 
having  given  them  the  cup  before,  and 
bidden  them  to  drink  all  of  it;  it  could  not 
possibly  be  meant  of  anything  else  than 
the  wine  in  the  cup  of  which  he  said 
these  words.  To  which  we  may  also  ob- 
sen'e  what  follows,  even  after  the  words 
of  consecration :  *'  But  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it . 
new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom  " 


(Matt.  xxvi.  29).     Whence    we  fee  our 
Saviour  himself,  even  after  he  bad  conse- 
crated the  wine,  still  calls  it  the  fruit  of  the 
vine ;  and  in  saying  that  he  will  drink  no 
more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  plainly  shows 
that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  vine  which  he 
before  drank.     So  that  the    very  wine  of 
which  he  said,  "  this  is  my  blood, ^'  was 
wine  still,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine;  which 
I  hope  none  of  our  adversaries  will  say  the 
very   blood   of    Christ    is.     But,  thirdly, 
this  may   be   discovered   also   from  the 
words  01  the  apostle:   ^' The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  oless,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion of  the  blood  of  Christ?     The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communioo 
of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  "    (1  Cor.  x.  16); 
where  we  may  take  notice  of  two  things. 
First,  that  he  here  calleth  the  sacramental 
elements  still  ^*  a  cup,*'  or  wine  and  bread, 
''  the  bread  which  we  break  ;*'  so  that  it  is 
still  bread:  and,  secondly,  that  the  cup  of 
blessing   is  the  communion  of  the  blood, 
and  the  bread  broken  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ.     Now,  if  the  bread 
be  the  communion. of  his  body,  and  the 
cup  the  communion  of  his  blood,  it  can- 
not be  that  the  cop  should  be  his  real 
blood,  and  the  bread  his  real  body;  for 
then  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  he  should 
have  said,  "  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  body  of  Christ  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ;"  and  so  the  body  of 
Christ  must  be  the  communion  of  itself, 
which  is  impossible ;  to  which  we  might 
also   add  the   several   places   where  the 
apostle  calls  the  elements  still  bread  and 
wine,  or  the  cup ;  as,  "  For  as  oft  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  *-  (1  Cor. 
xi.  26).     "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread 
and   drink   this  cup  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily,'' &c.  (ver.  57).    *•  But  let  a  man  e.v- 
amine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread   and  drink  of  that  cup  '  (ver.  28), 
From    whence   it   is  manifest,    that   that 
which  we  eat  at  the  sacrament  is  bread, 
and   not  the  very  body  of  Christ  ;  that 
which  we  drink,  the  cup  or  wine,  and  not 
the  very  blood  of  Christ;  and  therefore, 
that  to  say  it  is  not  bread  nor  wine  but  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  plain  words  of  the  Scripture. 

3.  The  third  thing  is,  thatut  overthrow- 
eth  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  which  I 
need  not  spend  many  words  to  prove ;  for 
in  a  sacrament  it  is  required,  first,  that 
there  be  some  outward  sign  representing 
spiritual  grace ;  whereas  if  the  bread  be 
really  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
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there  is  no  outward  sign  at  all  in  the  sa- 
crament, there  beinj»  nothing  else  bat  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  not 
signs,  but  the  thing  signified.  Nay,  as 
Augustine  observes,  "The  signs  them- 
selves are  the  sacraments,"  and  therefore 
where  there  is  no  sign  there  can  be  no  sa- 
crament. And  so  by  depriving  this  sacred 
ordinance  of  its  outward  signs,  they  de- 
grade it  from  being  a  sacrament,  making 
It  to  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment in  it.  And  therefore,  if  they  will 
still  hold,  that  by  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion the  bread  and  wine  are  substantially 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
let  them  cease  to  call  that  holy  action  any 
longer  a  sacrament,  but  name  it  *'  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;"  for,  according  to 
their  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  So  that  it  is 
plain  that,  by  this  doctrine,  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  in  general  must  be  destroyed, 
or  this  sacrament  in  particular  must  be  ex- 
punged out  of  their  catalogue  of  sacra- 
ments. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  ob- 
jected against  ihis  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is,  that  it  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions,  which  any  one  that 
ever  observed  iheir  customs  and  practices 
cannot  but  acknowledge.  For  this  fond 
opinion  possessing  their  brains,  that  the 
bread  is  the  real  body  of  Christ  hung 
upon  the  cross,  and  pierced  for  their  sins, 
oh !  how  zealous  are  they  in  wrapping  it 
up  neatly  in  their  handkerchiefs,  laying  it 
up  in  their  treasures,  carrying  it  about  in 
their  processions;  yea,  and,  at  the  length, 
in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too !  Which 
sad  superstitions,  yea  transgressions,  of 
theirs,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
more  presently. 

This  learned  and  orthodox  bishop  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  inconsistent  this  tenet 
is  with  the  teaching  of  the  fathers.  We 
add  a  few  auotations  upon  the  subject 
from  other  orthodox  divines. 

The  article  next  condemns  the  popish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  into  the  real  substance  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  in  ihe  administration  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  idea  of  Christ's 
bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist  was  first 
started  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  it  owed  its  rise  to  the  indiscre- 
tion of  preachers  and  writers  of  warm 
imaginations,  who,  instead  of  explaining 
judiciously  the  lofty  figures  of  Scripture 
language  upon  this  subject^  understood 


and  urged  them  in  their  literal  sense. 
Thus  the  true  meaning  of  these  expres- 
sions was  grossly  pervertedic  but  as  this 
conceit  seemed  to  exalt  the  nature  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  it  was  eagerly  received  in 
that  ignorant  and  superstitious  age:  and 
was  by  degrees  carried  farther  and  farther, 
by  persons  still  less  guarded  in  their  ap- 
plication of  these  metaphorical  phrases. 
This  has  always  been  a  favorite  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  impressed 
the  common  peoole  with  higher  notions 
of  the  power  of  tne  clergy,  and  therefore 
served  to  increase  their  influence.  It  met 
however  with  opposition  upon  its  original 
introduction,  particularly  from  Bertram 
and  John  Scot;  and  again  at  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  both  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country.  It  was 
objected  to  by  the  Waldenses ;  and  there 
are  strong  expressions  against  it  in  some 
parts  of  WicklifF's  works.  Luther,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  other  reformers,  only 
changed  transubstantiation  into  consub- 
stantiation,  which  means  that  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body  and  blood  is 
present  in  the  holy  sacrament  with  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  his 
perseverance  in  this  opinion  was  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  division  among  tne  re- 
formed churches.  He  was  opposed  by 
Zuingle  and  Calvin,  but  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Me- 
lancthon,  favors  consubstantiation.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  doubt  concern- 
ing the  real  sentiments  of  Melancthon 
upon  this  subject,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Some  of  our  eariy  Eng- 
lish reformers  were  Lutherans,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  at  first  disposed  to  lean 
towards  consubstantiation ;  but  they  seem 
soon  to  have  discovered  their  error,  for  in 
the  articles  of  1552  it  is  expressly  said, 
"  A  faithful  man  ought  not  either  to  be- 
lieve or  openly  confess  the  real  and  bodily 
presence,  as  they  term  it,  of  Christ's  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper."  This  part  of  the  article  was 
omitted  in  1562,  probably  with  a  view  to 
give  less  offence  to  those  who  maintain 
the  corporeal  presence,  and  to  compre- 
hend as  many  as  possible  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church. — Bp.  Tomline. 

In  arguing  against  this  doctrine  we  may 
first  observe,  that  it  is  contradicted  by  our 
senses,  since  we  see  and  taste  that  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  and 
when  we  actually  receive  ihem.  still  con- 
tinue to  be  bread  and  wine,  without  any 
change  or  alteration  whatever.  And  again, 
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was  it  possible  for  Christ,  when  he  insti- 
tuted tne  Lord's  supper,  to  take  his  own 
body  and  lus  own  olood  into  his  own 
hands,  and  aeliver  them  to  every  one  of 
his  apostles?  or  was  it  possible  for  the 
apostles  to  understand  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand to  drink  his  blood  literally,  when 
they  were  forbidden,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  taste  blood  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  of  which  not  only  they  themselves, 
but  Christ  also,  had  been  a  strict  observer? 
They  expressed  not  the  slightest  surprise 
or  reluctance  when  Christ  delivered  to 
them  the  bread  and  wine,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  they  conceived 
themselves  commanded  to  eat  the  real 
body  and  drink  the  real  blood  of  their 
Lord  and  master.  The  bread  and  wine 
must  have  been  considered  by  them  as 
symbolical,  and  indeed  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  evidently  figurative  in  all  its 
parts;  it  was  instituted,  as  was  just  now 
observed,  when  the  Jews,  by  killing  the 
paschal  lamb,  commemorated  their  deli- 
rerance  from  Egyptian  bondage  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  which  was  typical  of  the 
deliverance  of  all  mankind  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  and  as  the  occasion  was  typical, 
so  likewise  were  the  words  used  by  our 
Saviour:  "This  is  my  body  which  is 
broken,  and  this  is  my  blood  which  is 
shed.'*'  But  his  body  was  not  yet  broken, 
nor  was  his  blood  yet  shed ;  and  therefore 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  wine,  were  then  figurative  of 
what  was  about  to  happen,  as  they  are 
now  figurative  of  what  has  actually  iiap- 
pened.  He  also  said,  "This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  of  my  blood''  (1  Cor.  xi. 
25) ;  which  words  could  not  be  meant  in 
a  literal  sense;  the  cup  could  not  be 
changed  into  a  covenant,  though  it  might 
be  a  representation  or  memorial  of  it. 
Our  Saviour  called  the  wine,  after  it  was 
consecrated,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine"  (Matt, 
xxvi.  29),  which  implied  that  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  its  real  nature.  Since 
then  the  words,  "this  is  my  body,  and  this 
is  my  blood,"  upon  which  the  Papists  pre- 
tend to  support  this  doctrine,  were  mani- 
festly used  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  must 
have  been  so  understood  by  the  apostles, 
to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  transub- 
stantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  supper  of  the 
Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ. 
That  the  early  Christians  understood  our 
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Saviour's  words  in  a  fi^iative  sense,  ip» 
pears  from  the  writings  of  more  thao 
twenty  fathers,  without  a  single  authoritj 
on  the  opposite  side. — Bp.  Tomlint. 

That  transubstantiation  is  '^repognaot 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scriptare/'  appean 
from  St.  Paul's  sayiog,  "  we  are  all  par- 
takers of  that  one  bread"  (1  Cor.  x.  17^; 
and,  "as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread"  (l 
Cor.  xi.  26) ;  so  that  it  is  bread,  and  Dot 
Christ's  flesh,  even  when  we  eat  and 
partake  thereof.  Parity  of  reason  proves 
the  same  of  the  wine.  2.  That  traosob- 
stantiation  "  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament"  is  evident,  because  it  supposes 
what  we  eat  and  drink  to  be,  not  the  sisn, 
but  the  thing  signified.  3.  It  has  aLo 
"given  occasion  to  many  superstittona." 
That  it  has  given  occasion  to  abominaUe 
idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  adoration  of 
the  host,  which  is  grounded  on  it.  Bat, 
though  idolatry  is  worse  than  superstition, 
yet  it  is  different  from  it.  Wherefore,  for 
the  proof  of  this  branch  of  the  propositioo, 
let  it  be  considered,  that,  in  cases  of  immi- 
nent danger,  or  great  calamities,  the  host 
is  exposed  by  the  Papists  to  appease  God's 
anger,  and  prevent  or  remove  his  judg- 
ments: or  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
provisions  made  in  the  Romish  Church,  in 
the  event  of  any  accident  hapj>ening  to  the 
consecrated  elements.  Our  reformers  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  these  supersti- 
tions; thougti,  blessed  be  God,  we  have 
not  instances  ready  at  hand. — Dr.  Bennd. 

TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF.  (See  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Popertfy  Council  of  Trent.) 
This  is  the  great  Romish  council,  ia  which 
the  heresies,  which  had  gradually  grown 
up  in  the  Church  during  the  dark  and 
middle  ages,  were  deliberately  adopted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  assemblage  of 
such  a  council  was  first  seriously  enter- 
tained during  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VIL  Two  opinions  were  entertained  of 
the  prudence  of  the  measure.  Its  advo- 
cates contended  that  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  in  everything  which  respected  reli- 
gion, imperiously  called  for  a  decision  of 
the  Church  on  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
for  a  general  regulation  of  her  discipline. 
Its  opposers  contended,  that  the  minds  of 
men  were  in  too  great  a  ferment  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  would  acquiesce  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Council ;  and  that,  if  they 
did  not  acquiesce,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be 
indelibly  marked,  and  preclude  every  hope 
of  a  future  union :  but  that«  if  matters  were 
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permitted  to  remain  for  some  time  in  their 
unsettled  state,  the  violence  of  party  would 
insensibly  abate,  and  a  time  arrive,  when 
healing  measures  might  have  their  effect. 
This  was  the  language  of  the  Chancellor 
THopital,  the  President  deThou,  and  many 
other  distinguished  personages.  Pope  Cle- 
ment himself,  when  he  found  there  was 
no  hope  of  obtaining  the  previous  obedi- 
ence of  the  Protestant  Cnurches  to  the 
council,  seems  to  have  inclined  to  this 
opinion. 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  in  1534,  Car- 
dinal Famese  was  elected  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Paul  III.  From  the  moment  of 
his  election  he  made  strenuous  exertions 
to  procure  the  assembly  of  the  council; 
but,  from  every  side,  he  met  with  resist- 
ance. It  was  found  difficult  to  fix  even 
on  the  place  of  meeting  Mantua  was 
first  thought  of;  but  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
insisted  on  conditions,  with  which  the  pope 
could  not  honorably  comply.  The  emperor 
Charles  Y.  wished  the  council  to  sit  in 
Germany.  To  this  Francis  I.,  the  empe- 
ror's great  antagonist,  would  not  consent. 
At  length  the  city  of  Trent  was  fixed 
upon ;  but  the  inces.sant  wars  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  still  procrasti- 
nated the  meeting.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  the  monarchs  in  1544.  Some 
difficulties,  however,  still  continued,  and 
retarded  the  council. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1545,  eleven  years  after  the  election  of 
pope  Paul  III.,  the  council  opened.  The 
matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  assembly 
were  proposed  by  the  legates  of  the  papal 
see ;  then  discussed,  first  in  separate,  and 
afterwards  in  full,  congregations,  or,  as  we 
should  now  style  them,  committees  and 
sub-committees.  They  were  finally  de- 
creed at  the  sittings  of  the  council.  Little 
was  done  in  the  first  three  sessions;  but, 
in  the  four  subsequent  sessions,  the  points 
respecting  the  canon  of  the  holy  books, 
original  sin,  free  will,  justification,  the 
eiacraments  in  general,  and  baptism  and 
confirmation  in  particular,  were  decided. 
An  epidemical  disorder  breaking  out  at 
Trent,  the  council,  at  its  eighth  session, 
translated  itself  to  Bologna.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  sessions  were  held  in  that  city; 
but  nothing  was  decided  in  either  of  them, 
and  the  pope,  being  then  very  aged  ana 
infirm,  suspended  its  proceedings.  He 
died  in  1549. 

With  much  difficulty,  Julius  III.,  the 
immediate  successor  of  Paul,  effected  the 
second  opening  of  the  council,  on  the  1st 


of  May,  1551.  The  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  ses- 
sions were  held  during  his  pontificate. 
The  first  two  of  these  sessions  were  em- 
ployed in  preparatory  proceedings.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  the  council 
propounded  the  Romish  doctrine  on  the 
eucnarist,  penance,  and  extreme  unction. 
At  the  sixteenth,  the  council  again  broke 
up  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Germany. 

Julius  III.  died  in  1555.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marcellus  II.  The  pontificate 
of  Marceilus  lasted  only  one  month,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV.  Much 
was  expected  from  him;  but,  in  1559,  he 
died,  without  having  reassembled  the 
council.  The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded,  under  the  name 
of  Pius  IV.,  exerted  himself,  with  success, 
in  efi'ecting  a  third  reassembly  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1562.  On  that  day,  the  seventeenth 
session  of  the  council  met,  and  it  was 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  and  by  102 
bishops;  a  number  ridiculously  small  in 
an  assembly  pretending  to  be  a  council  of 
the  universal  Church.  At  the  twenty-first 
session,  the  council  decided  against  com- 
munion under  both  kinds;  at  the  twenty- 
second,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  at 
the  twenty -third  and  twenty -fourth,  on  the 
sacraments  of  holy  orders  and  matrimony ; 
and,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  on  purgatory, 
devotion  to  images,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  indulgences. 

Here  the  council  closed.  Its  decrees 
were  signed  by  only  255  members:  four 
of  these  were  legates  of  the  papal  see; 
two,  cardinals;  three,  patriarchs;  twenty- 
five,  archbishops;  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  bishops;  thirty-nine,  deputies  of 
absent  prelates;  seven,  abbots;  and  seven 
were  generals  of  religious  orders.  The 
Greek  Church  and  the  English  Church 
were  not  represented.  It  was  subscribed 
on  separate  schedules,  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  sovereigns  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Romish  system. 

The  following  are  the  anathemas  of  the 
council. 

I.  The  sacred  oecumenical  and  general 
synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  presided  over  by  the 
same  three  legates  of  the  apostolic  see, 
having  it  constantly  in  view  that,  by  the 
removal  of  errors,  the  gospel  which,  pro- 
mised aforetime  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
the  prophets,  Christ  himself  first  pub- 
lished with  his  own  mouth,  and  then  com- 
manded his  apostles  to  preach  to  every 
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creature,  as  the  source  of  all  saving  truth 
and  instruction  of  manners,  should  be  pre- 
served pure  in  the  Church;  and  clearly 
perceiving  that  this  truth,  and  this  instruc- 
tion, are  contained  in  written  books  and 
unwritten  traditions,  which  traditions  have 
been  received  by  the  apostles  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  dictated  by 
the    Holt  Spirit,   and  by  the    apostles 
handed  down  even  to  us,  receives  and 
reverences,  conformably  to  the  example 
of  the  orthodox  fathers,  with  the  same 
pious  regard  and  veneration,  all  the  books 
as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— both  having  God  for  their  author, 
and  the  traditions  relating  both  to  faith  and 
practice,  inasmuch  as  these  traditions  were 
either    delivered   by    word  of  mouth,  from 
Christ,  or  dictated  by  the  Holt  Ghost, 
and  preserved  by  uninterrupted  succession 
in  the  Catholic  Church.    The  books  re- 
ceived by  this  council :  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  five  books  of  Moses,  viz.  Gene- 
sis, &c.,  Joshua,  Judges,   Ruth,  four  of 
Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  first  of  Esdras, 
second  of  Esdras,  called  Nehemias,  Tobias, 
Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms  of  David,  con- 
sisting of  150,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
tiea,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, with  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  twelve 
minor  prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  &c.,  the  first 
and  second  of  Maccabees.    Of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Romans,  two  to  the  Corinth- 
ians,  one  to   the  Galatians,   one  to  the 
Ephesians,  one  to  the  Philippians,  one  to 
the  Colossians,  two  to  the  Thessalonians, 
two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  one  to  Phi- 
lemon, one  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epistle 
catholic  of  St.  James,  the  two  epistles  of 
St.  Peter,  the  three  epistles  of  St.  John, 
the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Revelations 
of  St.  John. 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  these  books 
entire  with  all  iheir  parts  (i.  e.  the  Apo- 
crypha as  well  as  the  canonical  books),  as 
they  are  used  to  be  read  in  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  contained  in  the 
ancient  vulgate  Latin  edition,  for  sacred 
and  canonical,  and  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  contemn  the  aforesaid  traditions, 
let  him  be  accursed.  (See  Bible,  Scrip- 
ture, Apocrypha.) 

II.  Moreover,  in  order  to  repress  the 
arrogant  and  self-sufficient,  the  council 
decrees,  that  no  one,  relying  on  his  own 
wisdom,  shall  presume  to  pervert  and  in- 
terpret Holy  Scripture  to  his  own  sense, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  manners,  pertaining 


to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrioe, 
contrary  to  the  sense  which  haih  beeo 
and  is  maintained  by  the  holy  mother 
Church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  even  if 
such  interpretations  should  never  be  made 
public.     (See  Fathers  and  Trcidition.) 

III.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  were  not  all  in- 
stituted by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or 
that  they  are  more  or  less  in  number  than 
seven ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism,  confinDs- 
tion,  the  Lord's  supper,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  or  that 
any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and 
properly  a  sacrament:  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.   (See  Seven  Sacraments.) 

IV.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  by  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  grace  is  not 
conferred  by  the  mere  performance  (f  the  ad, 
but  that  faith  alone  in  the  divine  promise 
is  sufficient  to  obtain  grace :  let  him  be 
accursed.    (See  Opus  Operatum.) 

V.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  it  is  not 
requisite  that  the  ministers,  when  cele- 
brating the  sacraments,  should  have,  at 
least,  the  intention  of  doing  tkat  which  the 
Church  dodh:  let  him  be  accursed.  (See 
Intention,  Priests\) 

VI.  Whosoever  shall  say.  that  the  free 
will  of  man,  after  the  sin  of  Adam,  was 
lost  and  extinguished:  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.    (See  Free  Will.) 

VII.  The  formal  cause  of  justification 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  that 
whereby  ho  is  himself  righteous ;  but  that 
whereby  he  maketh  us  righteous;  that 
with  which  we,  being  by  him  endowed, 
are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  and 
are  not  only  accounted,  but  are  truly 
called,  and  are  righteous,  each  of  us  re- 
ceiving into  himselfrighteousness,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  measure  whereby  the  Spirit 
divideih  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
will,  and  according  to  every  man's  dis- 
position and  co-operation.  (See  Sandtfi- 
cation.) 

VIII.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
ungodly  is  justified  by  faith  alone,  so  as  to 
understand  that  nothing  else  is  required 
to  co-operate  in  obtaining  the  grace  of 
justification  :  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  be  prepared  and 
disposed  by  the  motion  of  his  own  will: 
let  him  bo  accursed.     (See  Justification.) 

IX.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  in  the 
mass  there  is  not  a  true  and  proper  sa- 
crifice offered  up  to  God,  and   that  the 
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offering  up  is  no  more  than  the  giving  us 
Christ  to  eat :  let  him  be  accursed.  (See 
Satisfaetionj  Romish.) 

X.  Whosoever  shall  say.  that  by  these 
words,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me," 
Christ  did  not  ordain  the  apostles,  priests. 
or  that  he  did  not  appoint  that  they  ana 
other  priests  should  offer  up  his  body 
and  blood :  let  him  be  accursed.  (See 
Orders.) 

XL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass  is  one  only  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration 
of  the  sacrihce  made  on  the  cross,  but  not 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  that  it  is  pro- 
fitable only  to  the  partaker,  and  that  it 
on^ht  not  to  be  offered  up  for  the  quick 
anu  the  dead  for  sins,  pains,  satisfactions, 
and  other  necessities:  let  him  be  accursed. 
(See  MasSf  Sacrifice  of.) 

XIL  W^hosoever  shall  deny,  that  in  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  the 
body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  of  Christ, 
are  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  con- 
tained ;  but  shall  say  that  they  are  there 
only  symbolically,  figuratively,  or  vir- 
tually: let  him  be  accursed.  (See  Real 
Presence.) 

XIIL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  remains,  toge- 
ther with  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ancl  shall 
deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  change 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wine  into  the  bread ,  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine  still  remaining,  which  change  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church  very  filly  calleth 
Transubstantiation :  let  him  be  accursed. 
(See  Transubstantiation.) 

XIV.  W^hosoever  shall  say,  that  Christ 
exhibited  in  the  eucharist  is  only  spiri- 
tually eaten,  and  not  also  sacramentally 
and  really:  let  him  be  accursed.  (See 
Eucharist.) 

XV.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  in  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist, 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  is 
not  to  be  adored  with  the  worship  called 
Latria  even  outwardly ;  nor  honored  by  a 
peculiar  festival,  nor  solemnly  carried 
about  in  processions,  according  to  the 
praiseworthy  and  universal  rite  and  usage 
of  the  holy  Church,  nor  exposed  publicly 
to  the  people  to  be  worshipped,  and  that 
its  worshippers  are  idolaters:  let  him  be 
accursed.    (See  Corpus  Christi.) 


XVL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  eucharist  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
in  a  sacred  place,  but  is  immediately  after 
consecration  necessarily  to  be  distributed 
to  those  present,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
carried  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  sick: 
let  him  be  accursed.  (See  Elevation  of  the 
Hostel 

XVIL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  it  is 
the  commandment  of  God,  or  necessary 
to  salvation,  that  all  and  every  faithful 
Christian  should  receive  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  under  botn 
kinds:  let  him  be  accursed.  (See  Com' 
munion  in  One  Kind.) 

XVIIL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  hath  not  been  moved 
by  just  cause  and  reason  to  administer  the 
bread  only  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  the 
clergy  not  officiating,  or  that  it  is  an  error 
in  so  doing:  let  him  be  accursed.  (See 
Cud.) 

XIX.  Whosoever  shall  deny,  that  the 
whole  of  Christ,  the  source  and  author 
of  all  grace,  is  received  in  the  bread,  be- 
cause, as  some  falsely  afRrm,  according  to 
Christ's  own  institution,  he  is  not  re- 
ceived under  one  and  each  kind :  let  him 
be  accursed.  (See  Communion  in  One 
Kind.) 

XX.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  mass 
ought  to  be  performed  only  in  the  vulgar 
tongue:  let  nim  be  accursed.  (See  Zi- 
turgy.) 

XXI.  The  Catholic  Church,  instructed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  fathers,  hath  taught  in  its 
sacred  councils,  and,  lastly,  in  this  (Ecu- 
menical synod,  that  there  is  a  purjjatory, 
and  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are 
assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
more  especially  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  the  altar.     (See  Purgatory.) 

XXII.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  after 
receiving  the  grace  of  justification,  any 
penitent  sinner  hath  his  offence  so  re- 
mitted, and  his  obnoxiousness  to  eternal 
punishment  so  blotted  out,  as  to  render 
nim  no  longer  obnoxious  to  temporal 
punishment,  to  be  undergone  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  future  in  purgatory, 
before  an  entrance  can  be  opened  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  let  him  be  accursed. 
(See  Purgatory.) 

XXIII.  This  holy  synod  enjoins  all 
bishops  and  others  who  undertake  the 
office  of  teaching,  to  instruct  the  faithful, 
that  the  saints  who  reign  together  with 
Christ  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for 
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men.  that  it  is  good  and  profitable  to 
invoke  them  in  a  supplicating  manner, 
and  that  in  order  to  procure  benefit  from 
God  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  who  is  our  only  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  we  should  have  recourse  to  their 
prayers,  help,  and  assistance;  and  that 
those  persons  hold  impious  opinions  who 
deny  tnat  the  saints  enjoying  eternal  hap- 
piness in  heaven  are  to  be  invoked;  or 
who  afRrm,  that  the  saints  do  not  pray  for 
men,  or  that  the  invoking  them  that  they 
may  pray  ever  for  every  one  of  us  in  par- 
ticular is  idolatry,  or  is  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  honor  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
Jesus  Christ,  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  sup- 
plicate orally  or  mentally  those  who  reign 
in  heaven.    (See  Invocation  of  Saints.) 

XXIV.  Also,  the  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  and  others  living  with  Christ, 
having  been  lively  members  of  Christ 
and  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
be  raised  again  by  him  to  eternal  life  and 
glory,  are  to  be  reverenced  by  the  faithful. 
as  by  them  many  benefis  are  bestowed 
by  God  on  men  j  so  that  they  who  affirm 
that  reverence  and  honor  are  not  due 
to  the  relics  of  saints,  or  that  it  is 
useless  for  the  faithful  to  honor  them  or 
other  sacred  monuments,  and  a  vain  thing 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  saints,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  assistance, 
are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  as  the  Church 
hath  before  condemned  and  now  condemns 
them.  The  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Virgin  INIolher  of  God,  and  of  the  other 
saints,  are  to  be  set  up  and  retained,  espe- 
cially in  churches,  and  due  honor  and 
reverence  to  be  paid  unto  them.  (See 
Imnfxe  Worship^  Mariolatry^  and  Relics.) 

XXV^  Since  the  power  of  granting  in- 
dulgences hath  been  bestowed  by  Christ 
upon  the  Church,  and  such  power  thus 
divinely  imparted  hath  been  exenrised  by 
her  even  in  the  earliest  times;  this  holy 
synod  teaches  and  enjoins  that  the  use  of 
imluljrences  as  very  salutary  lo  Christian 
people,  and  approved  of  by  the  sacred 
councils,  be  retained  in  the  Church,  and 
pronounces  an  anathema  on  such  as  shall 
affirin  them  to  be  useless,  or  deny  the 
power  of  granting  them  to  be  in  the 
Church.     (See  Indulgences^ 

XXVI.  The  holy  synoci  exhorts  and 
adjures  all  pastors,  by  the  coming  of  our 
Loud  and  Saviour,  that  as  good  soldiers 
they  enjoin  the  faithful  to  observe  all 
things  which  the  holy  Roman  Church,  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  hath 
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enacted,  as  well  as  such  things  as  have 
been  enacted  by  this  and  other  GBcamenical 
councils.     (See  Church  of  Rome.) 

XXVIL  The  chief  pontiffs,  by  virtue  of 
the  supreme  authority  ^iven  them  in  the 
universal  Church,  have  justly  assumed  the 
power  of  reserving  some  graver  criminal 
causes  to  their  own  peculiar  judgment 
(See  Supremacy^  Papal.) 

XXVIIL  The  more  wei^^hty  criroiiial 
charges  against  Bishops  which  deserre 
deposition  and  deprivation,  may  be  judged 
and  determined  only  by  the  supreme  Ko- 
man  pontiff.    (See  Pope.) 

XXIX.  This  holy  synod  enjoins  all 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  all  others  who,  by  right  or  custom, 
ought  to  assist  at  a  provincial  council,  that 
in  the  first  provincial  s^'^nod  that  may  be 
holden  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
council,  they  do  openly  receive  all  and 
each  of  the  things  which  have  been  de- 
fined and  enacted  by  this  holy  sjmod; 
also  that  they  do  promise  and  profess  true 
obedience  to  the  supreme  Roman  pontiff, 
and  at  the  same  time  publicly  detest  and 
anathematize  all  heresies  condemned  by 
the  sacred  canons,  the  general  councils, 
and  especially  by  this  present  synod.  (See 
Popery^ 

aXa.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
clergy  in  holy  orders,  or  regulars  having 
made  a  solemn  profession  of  chastity,  may 
contract  marriage,  and  a  marriage  so  con- 
tracted  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  eccle- 
siastical law  or  vow  ;  and  that  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  is  nothing  else  than  to 
condemn  matrimony,  and  that  all  may 
contract  marriage  who  do  not  feel  them- 
selves to  have  the  gift  of  continence,  even 
though  they  should  have  made  a  vo^  of 
it:  let  him  be  accursed ;  since  God  denies 
it  not  to  such  as  rightly  ask  it,  nor  will  he 
suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we 
are  able.     (See  Celibacy.) 

XXXI.  Whosoever  snail  say,  that  the 
state  of  matrimony  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  state  of  virginity  or  single  life,  and 
that  it  is  not  better  or  more  blessed  to 
continue  in  virginity  or  single  life:  let 
him  be  accursed.     (See  Matrimony.) 

TRENT AL.  A  service  of  thirty  masses 
for  the  dead,  usually  celebmted  on  as 
many  different  days. 

TRINITY.  (See  Person,  God,  Jesus, 
Christ,  Messiah,  Son  of  God,  Holy  Gho^.) 
Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.— There  is  but 
one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  with- 
out body,  parts  or  passions:  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  Maker 
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and  Preserver  of  all  thin^,  both  visible 
and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  the  God- 
head there  be  three  persons,  of  one  sub- 
stance, power,  and  eternity ;  the  Father, 
the  Sox,  and  the  Holt  Ghost. — Article  I. 

Whosoever  will  be  saved:  before  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
Catholic  faith.  Whicn  faith,  except  every 
one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled ;  with- 
out doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly. 
And  the  Catholic  faith  is  this:  That  we 
worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 
Unity:  neither  confounding  the  Persons: 
nor  dividing  the  substance.  (Athanasian 
Creed,) 

Here  it  is  said,  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  there  be  three  persons ;  that  is, 
though  there  be  but  one  living  and  true 
GrOD,  yet  there  be  three  persons,  who  are 
that  one  living  and  true  God.  Though  the 
true  God  be  but  one  in  substance,  yet  he 
is  three  in  subsistence;  and  so  three  in 
subsistence,  as  still  to  be  but  one  in  sub- 
stance. And  these  three  persons,  every 
one  of  which  is  God,  and  yet  all  three  but 
one  God,  are  really  related  to  one  another; 
as  they  are  termed  in  Scripture,  one  is  a 
Father,  the  other  a  Son,  the  other  an 
Holt  Ghost.  The  first  is  Father  to  the 
second,  the  second  is  Son  to  the  first,  the 
third  is  neither  Father  nor  Son,  but  the 
issue  or  spirit  of  both.  The  first  was  a 
Father  from  eternity,  as  well  as  God:  the 
second  was  God  from  eternity,  as  well  as 
a  Son;  the  third  was  both  Holy  Ghost 
and  God  from  eternity,  as  well  as  either 
of  them.  The  Father  is  the  first  person 
in  the  Deity;  not  begotten,  nor  proceeding, 
but  begetting;  the  Son,  the  second,  not 
begetting  nor  proceeding,  but  begotten; 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third,  not  begotten 
nor  begetting,  but  proceeding.  The  first 
is  called  the  Father  becausehe  begot  the 
second;  the  second  is  called  the  Son, 
because  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father: 
the  third  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
cause breathed  both  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

And  though  these  be  thus  really  amongst 
themselves  distinct  from  one  another,  yet 
are  they  not  distinct  in  the  divine  nature ; 
they  are  not  distinct  in  essence,  though 
they  be  distinct  in  the  manner  of  their 
subsisting  in  it.  The  Father  subsists  as 
a  Father,  the  Son  as  a  Son,  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  Spirit,  and  so  have  distinct 
subsistences;  yet  nave  all  the  same  nu- 
merical substance.  We  say  numerical,  or 
individual  substance;  for  otherwise  they 
might  have  all  the  same  divine  nature, 


and  yet  not  the  same  God.  As  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  three  distinct  per- 
sons, and  had  all  the  same  human  nature, 
vet  they  could  not  all  be  called  one  man; 
because,  though  they  had  but  one  human 
nature,  yet  they  had  it  specifically,  as  dis- 
tinguished into  several  individuals;  not 
numerically,  so  as  to  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual man;  and,  therefore,  though  they 
had  but  one  specifical,  they  had  several 
numerical  natures,  by  which  means  Abra- 
ham was  one  man,  Isaac  another,  Jacob  a 
third.  And  upon  the  same  account  is  it, 
that,  amongst  tne  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael, 
Raphael,  though  they  have  the  same  an- 
gelical nature,  yet  they  are  not  the  same 
angel.  But  here  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  have  not  only  the  same 
divine  nature  "  in  specie,''  but  '^  in  nu- 
mero ;"  and  so  have  not  only  one  and  the 
same  nature,  but  are  one  and  the  same 
God.  The  Father  is  the  selfsame  indi- 
vidual God  with  the  Son  ;  the  Son  is  the 
selfsame  individual  God  with  the  Father; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  selfeame  in- 
dividual God  with  them  both.  We  say, 
individual  God,  for  the  divine  nature  is  not 
divided  into  several  Gods,  as  the  human 
is  into  several  men,  but  only  distinguished 
into  several  persons,  every  one  of  which 
hath  the  same  undivided  divine  nature, 
and  so  is  the  same  individual  God.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
there  be  three  persons.  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  which  great  mystery,  though 
we  be  not  able  adequately  to  conceive  of 
it,  yet  the  Scriptures  ^ive  a  sufiicient  tes- 
timonial to  it. — Bevendge. 

The  sublime  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity  is  taught  by  revelation — ^not  by 
reason ;  although  it  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  this,  rightly  exercised,  nor  more  unin- 
telligible than  many  of  the  '^  things  hard 
to  be  understood*'  in  Holy  Scripture.  A 
plurality  in  the  Godhead  is  indicated  by 
the  language  of  the  very  earliest  revela- 
tions ;  which  plurality  is  plainly  expressed 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation—- a  sacred 
Three  beinc  enumerated  by  mutual  rela- 
tion in  the  torm  of  baptism,  and  by  name 
in  the  apostolic  benediction ;  which  Three 
are  also  frequently  mentioned  together 
elsewhere,  though  not  in  terms  so  clear. 

The  doctrine  may  perhaps  be  gleaned 
as  much  from  the  economy  of  creation,  a.^ 
from  that  of  redemption ;  and  herein  may 
be  observed,  that  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  sacred  history,  the  Deity  is 
mentioned  under  a  term  of  plural  significa- 
tion ;  and  when  man,  the  more  eminent 
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work,  is  to  be  made,  and  is  afterwards 
spoken  of,  a  divine  council  seems  im- 
plied :  "  Let  us  make  man,"  &c.,  "  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us!"  This 
peculiar  fact  seems  referred  to,  and  corro- 
borated by,  the  introduction  to  St.  John's 
Gospel ;  which  declares  that  the  "  Word 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God."  A^in, 
each  of  the  sacred  Three  is  noticed  as 
acting  separately  in  the  work.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Father  this  is  clear,  from 
innumerable  passages,  in  which  the  Lord 
God  is  mentioned  as  the  Creator,  unless  in 
such,  a  Trinity  be  implied,  which  then 
shortly  decides  the  point  at  issue.  Of  the 
8oN  it  is  said,  '^  all  things  were  made  by 
him  ;"  and  expressly,  "  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made"  (John 
i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  16).  And  of  the  Holt  Spirit, 
that  by  him  are  made  and  created  both 
man  and  beast  (Job.  xxxiii.  4  ;  Ps.  civ.  30). 
Thus  is  that  passage  intelligible,  '^  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made: 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouth"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  The  mode  of 
operation  in  the  work  of  redemption  has 
been  before  noticed.  To  all  these  may  be 
added,  that  the  sacred  Three  are  men- 
tioned equally  as  sending  and  instructing 
the  prophets  and  teachers  (Jer.  vii.  25. 
Matt.  ix.  38;  x.  5.  Acts  xxvi.  16-18.  Is. 
xlviii.  16.  Acts  xiii.  2,  4;  xx.  28) — and 
equalljr  speaking  by  them  (Heb.  i.  1.  2 
Cor.  xiii.  3.  Mark  xiii.  11).  Each,  too, 
gives  life — raises  the  dead — and  is  joined 
in  the  form  of  baptism,  and  Christian 
benediction. 

The  word  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun 
(Gods)  ;  and  as  that  was  the  first  term 
used  in  the  divine  revelation,  it  seems 
intended  to  indicate  that  plurality — ihe 
holy  Trinity — afterwards  more  plainly 
revealed.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  by 
this  word  (Elohim)  was  the  earliest  reve- 
lation made  to  man.  In  this  was  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs  expressed,  as  par- 
ticularly in  Gen.  xxviii.  20-22;  and  by  this 
name  God  expressly  declares  he  appeared 
unto  them,  when  by  his  "  name  Jehovah" 
he  was  "not  known"  (Ex.  vi.  3.)  Indeed 
this  latter  term  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
been  used  le?s  as  a  name,  than  as  a  cha- 
racter, of  the  Elohim,  since  it  was  subse- 
quently that  it  was  announced  as  the 
"name" — I  AM — by  which  the  divine 
plurality  was  to  be  known  in  unity  (Ex. 
lii.  14 ;  vi.  2).  Jehovah  God  hath  not 
been  "seen  at  any  time;"  whereas,  of  the 
Elohim.  onC;  at  least — the  angel  Jehovah 
in  prelude  to  his    incarnation  —  conde- 


scended frequently  to  appear,  and  talk  with 
roan.  The  translation  of  Jehovah  bv 
Adonai  (or  Lords)  is  also  remarkable; 
with  the  coincidence  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  heathen,  of  speak- 
ing of  their  gods;  as  in  the  name  of 
Baalim  for  Baal  (Judges  ii.  11.  Hosea 
xi.  2). 

That  Elohim  implies  plurality  seems 
evident,  from  the  coDstruction  of  such  a 
passage  as  Gen.  xx.  13,  where  it  is  said, 
"  when  they.  Elohim,  caused  me  to  wan- 
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der."  Agam  (xxxv.  7),  when  "  they  ap- 
peared unto  him,"  at  BetheL  And  (JosL 
xxiv.  19)  "the  Elohim  are  holy."  In  Ps. 
Iviii.  II,  the  Elohim  are  called  ''jud^esr 
in  Ps.  cxlix.  2.  Is.  xliv.  2,  and  liv.  5. 
"makers"  and  "kings;"  in  Eccl.  xii.  1, 
"creators;"  and  in  Jer.  xxiii.  36,  "the 
living  Gods,"  Otherplaces  are  mentioned 
by  Parkhurst;  as  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  Dent, 
iv.  7 ;  V.  23,  or  26.  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  2  Sam. 
vii.  23.     Is.  vi.  8.    Jer.  x.  10,  &c. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  is  the 
first  great  commandment  given  from  Monnt 
Sinai ;  "lam  the  Lokd  thy  God"  (Je- 
hovah Elohim) J  thou  "  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me ;"  more  plainly  set  forth 
m  the  baptismal  "name" — ^the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  !  A  "  holy, 
blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,"  in  insepar- 
able Unity,  and  perfect  coequalify,  as  may 
be  most  safely  concluded,  from  the  various 
passages  in  which  the  sacred  Three  are 
mentioned  in  different  order — the  Father 
first,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19, — the  Son  first 
in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14, — and  the  Holy  Ghost 
first,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  5,  6.  Eph.  iv.  4.  5, 
6,  and  Luke,  i.  35. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Jews 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  guard  the  pure 
worship  against  heathen  idolatry;  there- 
fore, when  the  legislator,  in  spe'akini;  of 
God,  uses  a  term  implying  plurality,  which 
he  does,  with  verbs  and  persons  singular, 
above  thirty  times,  this,  too,  in  the  Deca- 
logue, and  in  the  repetition  of  laws,  and 
frequently  prefaced  by  an  address,  de- 
manding attention, — "Hear,  O  Israeli' 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  !"  it  could  not  hot 
be  that  plurality  in  the  Godhead  was  in- 
tended to  be  announced.  This. is  strongly 
corroborated  by  such  expressions  as  **  holy 
Gods,"  "  thy  Creators,"  being  used  by 
Joshua  and  Solomon  ;  the  one  an  eminent 
type  of  Christ,  the  other  inspired  with 
learning  in  an  extraordinary  dejiree. — See 
Bishop  Huntingford's  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Trinityj^^  xxii.  xxiii.  And  we  may  be 
rather  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  by  the 
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futile  attempts  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  to 
make  tolerable  sense  of  the  peculiar 
phraseology  adopted,  while  denying  the 
implication  of  a  plurality. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Tkixity,  and  this  in 
Unity,  is  not  then  an  arbitrary  assumption, 
or  an  attempt  to  be  wise  ^' above  that 
which  is  written;'*  but  it  necessarily  arises 
out  of  certain  scriptural   expressions  and 

Eassages,  which  though  apparently,  or  to 
uman  sense^  contradictory  to  each  other, 
most  in  reality  be  consistent:  and  the 
Catholic,  or  othodox  system,  framed  on 
the  whole  of  these,  reconciles  them  in  a 
more  easy  and  natural  manner  than  any 
other  scheme  offered. 

The  word  "  Trinity,"  it  is  confessed, 
does  not  occur  in  Holy  Scripture ;  nor  does 
the  word  *•  Unity,"  as  applied  to  the  Deity. 
But  neither  are  the  words  omnipresence 
and  omniscience;  and  as  the  use  of  these 
has  never  been  objected  to  in  speaking  of 
the  attributes  of  Him  who  is  everywhere 
present,  and  *^  knoweth  all  things,"  so  may 
the  others  be  used  with  equal  propriety  to 
express  the  distinct  existence  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  simple 
oneness  of  Goo !  The  use  is  admissible,  to 
prevent  circumlocution ;  and  irreverence 
may  be  deprecated  where  language  is  in- 
efficient. The  word  Trinity  was  used  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  in  a  way  that  indi- 
cated it  was  not  then  a  novel  expression ; 
and  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  so 
unobjectionable,  as  to  be  employed  with- 
out reserve  in  their  opposition  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  heresy. 

Indeed,  the  primitive  fathers  appear  to 
have  indulged  an  idea,  that  without  a  dis- 
tinction of  hypostases  in  the  Godhead,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a^rdpffcia,  or 
self-sufficiency,  and  perfect  bliss,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  irom  a  divine  society, 
as  in  Prov.  viii.  22-23,  particularly  30, 
and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  tne  notion  of  a 
Trinity  has  prevailed  immemorially,  lone 
before  the  term  was  adopted  ;  and  is  found 
in  the  heathen  worship,  as  well  as  in  the 
Church;  both^  no  douot,  having  it  from  a 
common  orignial. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.  The  solemn  fes- 
tivals,  which  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
our  annual  service  have  propounded  to  our 
consideration  the  mysterious  work  of  man^s 
redemption,  and  the  several  steps  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  naturally  lead  us  up  to,  and 
at  last  conclude  with,  that  of  the  Tri- 
nity. The  incarnation  and  nativity,  the 
passion  and   resurrection  of  the   blessed 


Jesus,  demonstrate  how  great  things  the 
Son  of  God  hath  condescended  to  do  for  us. 
The  miraculous  powers,  whh  which  the 
first  disciples  were  endued,  and  the  sancti- 
fying graces,  with  which  all  the  faithful 
are  assisted,  do  prove  how  great  and  how 
necessary  a  part  the  "Holy  Spirit"  bore 
in  this  w*ork,  both  for  publishing  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  and  for  rendering  it 
effectual.  And  all  agree  in  representms 
to  us  the  inestimable  love  of  the  ''Father," 
by  whom  that  "  Son"  was  sent,  and  that 
"  Spirit"  so  wonderfully  and  so  plentifully 
shed  abroad.  Most  justly,  therefore,  after 
such  informations,  how  fit  a  subject  this 
is  for  our  wonder  and  adoration,  does  the 
Church  on  thi^  day  call  upon  us  to  cele- 
brate the  mystery  of  those  "  three"  per- 
sons in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  :  eacn  of 
whom  hath  so  kindly,  and  so  largely,  con- 
tributed to  this  united  and  stupendous  act 
of  mercy,  upon  which  the  whole  of  all  our 
hopes  and  happiness  depends. — Dean 
Stanhope, 

Notwithstanding  on  each  day,  and  espe- 
cially Sundays,  the  Church  celebrates  the 
praises  of  the  Trinity,  in  her  doxologies, 
nymns,  creeds,  &c. ;  yet  the  wisdom  oi  the 
Church  thought  it  meet,  that  such  a  mys- 
tery as  this,  though  part  of  the  meditation 
of  each  day,  should  be  the  chief  subject 
of  one,  and  this  to  be  the  day.  For  no 
sooner  had  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  GoD^s  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon 
the  Church;  but  there  ensued  the  notice 
of  the  glorious  and  incomprehensible 
Trinity,  which  before  that  time  was  not 
so  clearly  known.  The  Church  therefore, 
having  solemnized  in  an  excellent  order 
all  the  high  feasts  of  our  Lord,  and,  after, 
that  of  the  descent  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
the  apostles,  thought  it  a  thing  most 
seasonable  to  conclude  these  great  solem- 
nities with  a  festival  of  full,  special,  and 
express  service  to  the  holy  and  blessed 
Trinity. — Bp,  Sparrow. 

This  mystery  was  not  clearly  delivered 
to  the  Jews,  because  they,  being  always 
surrounded  by  idolatrous  nations,  would 
have  easily  mistaken  it  for  a  doctrine  of 
pluralit]^  of  Gods ;  but  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  hidden  in  those  times,  but  that  any 
one  with  a  spiritual  eye  might  have  dis- 
cerned some  glimmerings  of  it  dispersed 
through  the  Old  Testament.  The  fir^ 
chapter  in  the  Bible  seems  to  set  forth 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead;  for,  be- 
sides the  "  Spirit  of  God"  which  "moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  (ver.  2),  we 
find  the  great  Creator  (at  the  26th  verse) 
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consulting  with  others  about  the  greatest 
work  of  his  creation,  the  making  of  man, 
of  which  we  may  be  assured  the  Word  or 
Son  of  God  was  one,  since  '^  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made.''  So 
that  those  two  verses  fully  pointing  out 
to  us  the  Father,  Son,  andf  Hol^  Ghost, 
make  this  a  very  proper  lesson  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  day.  The  reason  of  the 
choice  of  the  other  first  lesson  is  as  ob- 
vious :  it  records  the  appearance  of  the 
great  Jehovah  to  Abranam,  whom  the 
patriarch  acknowledges  to  be  the  ^^  Judge 
of  all  the  earth ;"  and  who  therefore,  by 
vouchsafing  to  appear  with  two  others  in 
his  company,  might  design  to  represent  to 
him  the  "  Trinity  of  Persons."  But  this 
sacred  mystery  is  nowhere  so  plainly 
manifested  as  in  the  second  lesson  for  the 
morning,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time 
relates  the  baptism  of  the  Son,  the  voice 
of  the  Father,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  which,  though  they  are  (as 
appears  from  this  chapter)  three  distinct 
persons  in  number,  yet  the  second  lesson 
at  evening  shows  they  are  but  one  in 
essence. —  Wheat  ly. 

The  epistle  and  the  gospel  are  the 
same  that  were  anciently  assigned  for  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost;  the  epistle  being 
the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.)  ;  and  the 
gospel,  the  dialogue  of  our  Lord  with 
Nicodemus;  and  the  mention,  which  we 
find  therein,  of  baptism,  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  gifts  of  it,  though  it  might  then 
fit  the  day  as  a  repetition,  as  it  were,  of 
Pentecost,  so  is  it  no  less  fit  for  it,  as  a 
feast  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  mission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  brings  with  it,  as 
aforesaid,  more  light  and  clearness  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  and  when  more 
fit  to  think  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  than 
on  a  solemn  day  of  ordination,  as  this  is 
one,  when  men  are  consecrated  to  spiritual 
oflices?  But,  besides  this,  we  have  in  the 
^snel  set  before  us,  all  the  three  persons 
of  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  the  same  like- 
wise represented  in  the  vision,  which  the 
epistle  speaks  of,  with  an  hymn  of  praise, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty," 
&c :  which  expressions,  by  ancient  inter- 
pietation,  relate  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  is 
above  said. — Bp,  Sparrow. 

■  TRISAGION.     (See  Tersanctu^,) 

TRUCE  OF  GOD.  In  the  French  Treve 
de  Dim:  in  modern  Latin,  Trevia,  Treuviaj 
Treiigaj  or  Tniga  Dei. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  disor- 
ders and  licenses  of  private  wars,  between 


particular  lords  and  families,  were  a  great 
disturbance  to  the  peace  of  the  kin^om 
of  France,  the  bishops  took  upon  them  to 
publish  injunctions,  forbidding  acts  of 
violence,  within  certain  times,  tinder  ca- 
nonical pains.  These  prohibitions  were 
called  Truce  of  God ;  a  phrase  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  councils  held  aboot 
that  time. 

The  first  remilation  of  this  kind  was  in 
a  synod,  held  in  the  diocese  of  Elno  in 
Rousillon,A.D.  1027;  where  it  was  enacted, 
that,  throughout  that  country,  no  person 
should  attack  his  enemy,  from  the  hour  of 
nones  on  Saturday  to  ttiat  of  primes  on 
Monday,  that  Sunday  might  have  its  pro- 
per celebration  :  that  no  person  should,  at 
any  time,  attack  a  religious  or  priest  wadk- 
ing  unarmed ;  nor  any  person  going  to,  or 
returning  from  church":  that  nobody  should 
attack  a  church,  or  any  house  within  thirty 
paces  round  it:  all  tnts  under  penalty  of 
excommunication. 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  An  annual 
festival  of  the  Jews,  expressly  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  ob.served  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  called 
Tisri,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  year. 

This  festival  is  e.vpressly  called  a  sab- 
bath, and  was  a  very  solemn  day,  on 
which  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done ; 
only  provision  made  for  their  meals,  which 
were  usually  very  plentiful  at  this  time. 
Among  other  dishes  they  served  up  a  ram's 
head,  m  memory  of  that  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  room  of  Isaac  ;  which 
they  fancy  was  done  upon  this  day. 

All  the  festivals  of  the  Jews,  it  is  true, 
were  introduced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets: 
but  this  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity.  For  they  began  to  blow 
at  sunrising,  and  continued  till  sunset. 
He  who  sounded,  began  with  the  usual 
prayer :  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  sanc- 
tified us  with  his  precepts,"  &c.  subjoining 
these  words :  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath 
hitherto  preserved  us  in  life,  and  brought 
us  unto  tnis  time.*'  At  the  conclusion,  the 
people  said  with  a  loud  voice  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  Blessed  is  the  people 
that  know  the  joyful  sound:  they  shall 
walk,  0  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance.'' And  whereas,  in  other  places, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  sounded 
with  a  trumpet  of  ram's  or  sheep's  horn,  at 
the  temple  they  used  two  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  Levites  upon  that  day  simg  the 
eighty-first  psalm. 

This  festival  is  called  a  memorial  of 
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blowing  of  trumpets :  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine  what  this  blowing  of  trumpets 
was  a  memorial  of.  Maimoniaes  will  have 
it  to  be  instituted  to  awaken  the  people 
out  of  sleep,  and  call  them  to  repentance ; 
being  intended  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  which  followed 
nine  days  after.  Basil  imagined,  that  by 
these  soundings  the  people  were  put  in 
mind  of  that  day,  wherein  they  received 
the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  with  blowing 
of  trumpets.  Others  think  it  more  pro- 
bable, that,  since  all  nations  made  great 
shouting,  rejoicing,  and  feasting,  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  year,  at  the  first  new-moon, 
in  hopes  that  the  rest  of  the  year  by  this 
means  would  prove  more  prosperous,  God 
was  pleased  to  ordain  this  festival  among 
his  people,  in  honor  of  himself,  upon  the 
day  of  the  first  new-moon,  to  preserve 
them  from  idolatry,  and  to  make  them 
sensible,  that  he  alone  gave  them  good 
years.  Others  again  imagine,  that  God 
marked  this  month  with  a  peculiar  honor, 
because  it  was  the  seventh ;  that,  as  every 
seventh  day  was  a  sabbath,  and  every 
seventh  year  the  land  rested,  so  every 
seventh  month  of  every  year  should  be  a 
kind  of  sabbatical  month:  and  upon  that 
account  the  people  might  be  awakened  by 
this  blowing  of  trumpets  to  observe  this 
festival  with  the  properceremonies.  Lastly, 
others  explain  this  blowing  of  trumpets  to 
be  a  memorial  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  was  in  autumn.  Upon  this  account 
it  was  that  they  anciently  began  their  years 
at  this  lime,  as  the  eastern  people  do  at 
this  day.  By  this  means  they  also  con- 
fessed the  Divine  goodness  in  blessing  the 
year  past,  and  bringing  them  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  which  they  prayed 
that  God  would  make  happy  and  propi- 
tious to  them. 

TYPE.  An  impression,  image,  or  re- 
presentation of  some  model,  which  is 
termed  the  antitype.  In  this  sense  we 
often  use  the  word  to  denote  the  prefigu- 
ration  of  the  great  events  of  man's  re- 
demption by  persons  or  things  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

UBIQUITARLVNS.  A  sect  of  heretics, 
so  called  because  they  maintained,  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  (ubique)  every- 
where, or  in  every  place. 

Brentius,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers, 
is  said  to  have  first  broached  this  error,  in 
Germany,  about  the  year  1560.  Melanc- 
thon  immediately  declared  against  it,  as 
introducing  a  kind  of  confusion  in  the  two 
natures  of  Jesus  Christ.    On  the  other 
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hand,  it  was  espoused  by  Flacius  Illyricus, 
Osiander,  and  others.  The  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Wirtemburg  in  vain  opposed 
this  heresy,  which  gained  ground  daily. 
Six  Ubiquitarians,  viz.,  Smidelin,  Selnec- 
cer,  Musculus^  Chemnitius,  Chytrseus,  and 
Cornerus,  having  a  meeting,  in  1577,  in 
the  monastery  of  Berg,  composed  a  kind 
of  creed,  or  formulary  of  faith,  in  which 
the  Ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  was  the 
leading  article.  However,  the  Ubiquita- 
rians were  not  quite  agreea  among  them- 
selves; some  holding  that  Jesus  Christ, 
even  during  his  mortal  life,  was  every- 
where, and  others  dating  the  Ubiquity  of 
his  body  from  the  time  of  his  ascension 
only. 

ULTRA-PROTESTANT.  (See  Via  Me- 
dia.) 

UNCTION.     (See  Extreme  Unction.) 

UNIFORMITY,  ACTS  OF.  By  stat.  1 
Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  4-8.  If  any  parson,  vicar  or 
other  minister  that  ought  to  use  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments, 
shall  refuse  to  do  the  same,  or  shall  use 
another  form,  or  shall  speak  anything  in 
derogation  of  the  same  book,  or  of  any- 
thing therein  contained,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  to  the 
queen  one  year's  profit  of  all  his  spiritual 
promotions,  and  be  imprisoned  lor  six 
months;  for  the  second  offence  shall  be 
deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year;  and  for  the 
third  offence,  shall  be  deprived  of  all  his 
spiritual  promotions,  and  be  imprisoned 
during  life.  And  if  he  has  no  spiritual 
promotion  he  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year;  and,  for  the  second, 
during  life. 

And  by  the  same  act,  if  any  person  shall 
in  plays,  songs,  or  by  other  open  words, 
speak  anything  in  derogation  of  the  same 
book,  or  anything  therein  contained;  or 
shall,  by  open  fact,  cause  or  procure  any 
minister  in  any  place  to  say  Common 
Prayer  openly,  or  to  minister  any  sacra- 
ment in  other  form,  or  shall  interrupt  or 
let  any  minister  to  say  the  said  Common 
Prayer,  he  shall  (being  indicted  for  the 
same  at  the  next  assizes)  forfeit  to  the 
queen  for  the  first  offence  100  marks,  and 
for  the  second  400  marks,  which,  if  not 
paid  in  six  weeks  after  conviction,  he 
shall  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  twelve  months  for  the 
second,  and  for  the  third  offence  shall 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  be 
imprisoned  during  life. 

By  Stat.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.    Where 
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an  incumbent  resides  upon  his  living  and 
keeps  a  curate,  the  incumbent  himself 
(not  having  lawful  impediment,  to  be 
allowed  by  the  bishop,  shall  at  least  once 
a  month  openly  and  publicly  read  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  (if  there  be  occa- 
sion) administer  the  sacraments  and  other 
rites  of  the  Church. 

UNIGENITUS,  THE  BULL.  The  in- 
strument issued  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  in 
1713,  against  the  Frencli  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  notes,  by  Pasquier 
Quesnel.  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  a  cele- 
brated Jansenist.  The  book,  having  occa- 
sioned considerable  disputes,  had  already 
been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome  in 
1708;  but  this  step  being  found  ineffectual, 
Clement,  who  had  privately  spoken  of  it 
in  terras  of  rapture,  declarmg  it  to  be  an 
excellent  book,  and  one  which  no  person 
resident  at  Rome  was  capable  of  writing,, 
proceeded  to  condemn  one  hundred  and 
one  propositions  of  the  notes ;  such  as — 
grace,  the  effectual  principle  of  all  good 
works;  faith,  the  first  and  fountain  of  all 
the  graces  of  a  Christian  j  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read  by  all,  &c.  This  bull,  pro- 
cured by  Louis  and  the  Jesuits,  occasioned 
terrible  commotions  in  France.  Forty 
Gallican  bishops  accepted  it;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  many  others,  especially  by 
^foaille8,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Many  of 
the  prelates,  and  other  persons  eminent 
for  piety  and  learning,  appealed,  on  the 
subject,  from  the  papal  authority  to  that  of 
a  general  council,  but  in  vain. 

UNION,  HYPOSTATICAL  (See  Jesus, 
Lord  J  Christ  J  Messiah,  Mediator),  is  the 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  witli 
the  divine,  constituting  two  natures  in  one 
person.  Not  consubstantially,  as  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead;  uot physically,  as 
soul  and  body  united  in  one  person ;  nor 
mystically,  as  is  between  Christ  and  be- 
lievers; but  so  as  that  the  manhood  sub- 
sist in  the  second  person,  yet  without 
making  confusion,  both  making  but  one 
person.  It  was  miracvloiis.  (Luke,  i.  34, 
35.)  Complete  and  real:  Christ  took  a 
real  human  body  and  soul,  and  not  in  ap- 
pearance. Inseparable  (Heb.  vii.  24). — See 
BHrton. 

UNITARIANS.  A  title  which  certain 
heretics  who  do  not  worship  the  true 
God  assume  most  unfairly,  to  convey  the 
impression  that  those  who  worship  the 
one  and  only  God  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity.  Christians  worship 
the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Unity  in 
Trinity. 


This  name  inolades  all,  whether  Ariins 
of  old,  or  more  lately  Socinians  and  other 
Deists,  who  deny  tne  divinity  of  Jes^s 
Christ,  and  the  separate  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  are  not  very  numerous 
in  England,  although  most  of  the  old 
English  Presbyterian  congregations  have 
fallen  into  Unitarianisra. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.  (See  Ifera- 
vians.)  , 

UNIVERSALISTS.  Those  who,  con- 
trary  to  the  express  will  of  €k>D,  deny  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.  So  the  He- 
brews  called  a  certain  oracular  manner  of 
consulting  God;  which  was  done  by  the 
high-priest,  dressed  in  his  robes,  and  hav- 
ing on  his  pectoral,  or  breastplate. 

Concerning  the  Urim  ana  Thummim, 
various  have  been  the  sentinfents  of  learned 
men.  Josephus,  and  others  after  him, 
have  maintained,  that  Urim  and  Thuraraiin 
meant  the  precious  stones  set  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate ;  which,  by  some  ex- 
traordinary lustre,  made  known  the  will 
of  God  to  those  who  consnlted  him. 
Spencer,  in  his  dissertation  on  these  words, 
believes  they  were  two  little  golden 
figures,  shut  up  in  the  pectoral,  as  in  a 
purse,  which  gave  responses  with  an  arti- 
culate voice.  In  short,  there  are  as  many 
opinions  concerning  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, as  there  are  authors  that  have  writteD 
about  them.  The  safest  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  words  Urim  and  Thummim 
signify  some  divine  virtue  and  power  an- 
nexed to  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest, 
by  which  an  oraculous  answer  was  ob- 
tained from  God,  when  he  was  consulted 
by  the  high-priest ;  and  that  this  was  called 
Urim  and  Thummim,  to  express  the  clear- 
ness and  perfection  which  these  oracular 
answers  always  carried  with  them  ;  for 
Urim  signifies  light,  and  Thummim  per- 
fection. These  answers  were  not  enig- 
matical and  ambiguous,  like  the  heathen 
oracles,  but  clear  and  evident;  and  never 
fell  short  of  perfection,  either  with  'regard 
to  fulness  in  the  answer,  or  certainty  in 
the  event. 

The  use  made  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim was,  to  consult  God,  in  difficult  and 
momentous  cases,  relating  to  the  whole 
state  of  Israel.  For  this  purpose  the  high- 
priest  put  on  his  robes,  and  over  them  the 
breastplate,  in  which  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim were;  and  then  presented  himself 
before  God,  to  ask  council  of  him.  Bat 
he  was  not  to  do  this  for  any  private  per- 
son; but  only  for  the  king,  for  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  SaDhedrirn,  for  the  general  of 
the  army,  or  for  some  other  great  person- 
age ;  nor  ifor  any  private  afiairs^  but  such 
only  as  related  to  the  public  interest  of 
the  nation,  either  in  Church  or  State.  The 
place  where  he  presented  himself  before 
CrOD,  was  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
where,  standing  with  his  robes  and  breast- 
plate on,  and  his  face  turned  directly  to- 
wards the  ark,  and  the  mercy-seat  over 
it,  upon  which  the  Divine  presence  rested, 
he  proposed  what  he  wanted  to  be  resolved 
about;  and  direcdv  behind  him,  at  some 
distance  without  the  holy  place,  stood  the 
person,  upon  whose  account  GrOD  was  con- 
sulted, and  there,  with  all  humility  and 
devotion,  expected  the  answer  that  should 
be  given. 

It  seems  plain  from  Scripture,  that  the 
answer  was  given  by  an  audible  voice 
from  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  within, 
behind  the  veil.  There  it  was  that  Moses 
went  to  ask  counsel  of  CrOD  in  all  cases; 
and  from  thence  he  was  answered  by  an 
audible  voice.  In  the  same  way  did  God 
afterwards  communicate  his  will  to  the 
governors  of  Israel,  as  often  as  he  was 
consulted  by  them ;  only  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  whereas  Moses,  through  extra- 
ordinary indulgence,  had  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  Divine  presence,  and  God  com- 
muned with  him,  as  it  were,  face  to  face, 
no  other  person  was  admitted  thitherto  ask 
counsel  of  God  but  through  the  mediation 
of  the  hi^h-priest,  who,  in  his  stead,  asked 
counsel  for  him  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 
There  are  many  instances  in  Scripture  of 
God's  being  consulted  in  this  wa^ ;  and  the 
answer,  in  most  of  them,  is  mtroduced 
with,  *4he  Lord  said.''  And  when  the 
Israelites  made  a  peace  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  they  are  blamed  because  they  did  not 
ask  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  God  ;  both  which 
phrases  seem  plainly  to  implj^  a  vocal 
answer.  And  tor  this  reason  it  is  that  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  place  where  the  ark  and 
the  mercy-seat  stood,  from  whence  this 
answer  was  given,  is  so  often,  in  Scripture, 
called  the  oracle ;  because  from  thence  the 
divine  oracles  of  God  were  delivered  to 
Buch  as  asked  counsel  of  him. 

It  is  variously  conjectured  by  learned 
men,  when  this  Urim  and  Thummim  en- 
tirely ceased ;  it  is  certain  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  first 
temple ;  and  it  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
second.  And  hence  came  that  saying 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  Holt  Spirit 
spake  to  the  Israelites  during  the  taber- 
nacle,  by  Urim  and  Thummim ;  under  the 
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first  temple,  by  the  prophets;  and,  under 
the  second,  by  Bath-Col. 

URSULINES.  An  order  of  nuns,  found- 
ed originally  by  St.  Angeli,  of  Brescia,  in 
the  year  1537,  and  so  called  from  St. 
Ursula,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

USE.  In  former  times  each  bishop  had 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements 
in  the  liturgy  of  his  church ;  in  process  of 
time  different  customs  arose,  and  several 
became  so  established,  as  to  receive  the 
names  of  their  respective  churches.  Thus 
gradually  the  "  uses''  or  customs  of  York, 
Sarum.  Hereford,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  Aber- 
deen, Kc,  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

The  missals  and  other  ritual  books  of 
York  and  Hereford  have  been  printed; 
but  we  have  inquired  in  vain  for  the  names 
of  the  bishops  who  originated  the  few 
peculiarities  which  they  contain.  Their 
rubrics  are  sometimes  less  definite  than 
those  of  the  Sarum  "  Use,"  and  they  con- 
tain some  few  offices  in  commemoration  of 
departed  prelates  and  saints,  which  are 
not  found  in  other  missals.  &c.  The  '^  use'' 
or  custom  of  Sarum  derives  its  origin  from 
Osmund,  bishop  of  that  see  in  a.  d.  1078, 
and  Chancellor  of  England.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Simeon  of  Durham,  that  about 
the  year  1083,  king  William  the  Conouer- 
or  appointed  Thurstan,  a  Norman,  abbot 
of  Glastonbury.  Thurstan,  despising  the 
ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  which  had 
been  used  in  England  since  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  introduce  in  its  place  a 
modern  style  of  chanting  invented  by 
William  of  Fescamp,  a  Norman.  The 
monks  resisted  the  innovations  of  their 
abbot,  and  a  scene  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed ensued,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  king's  sending  back  Thurstan  to  Nor- 
mandy. This  circumstance  may  very  pro- 
bably have  turned  the  attention  of  Osmund 
to  the  regulation  of  the  ritual  of  his  church. 
We  are  informed  that  he  built  a  new  ca- 
thedral; collected  together  clergy,  distin- 
guished as  well  for  learning  as  for  a 
knowledge  of  chanting ;  and  composed  a 
book  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
offices,  which  was  entitled  the  "  Custom" 
book .  The  substance  of  this  was  probably 
incorporated  into  the  missal  and  other  ri- 
tual books  of  Sarum,  and  ere  lone  almost 
the  whole  of  England,  Wales,  aim  Ireland 
adopted  it.  Wnen  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops  of  his  provincei 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  (probably  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
'^  use''  of  Sarurn)  acted  as  precentor  of  the 
college  of  bishops,  a  title  which  he  still  re- 
tains. The  churcnes  of  Lincoln  and  Ban- 
gor also  had  peculiar  '^  Uses;''  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  their  books  have 
been  printed.  A  MS.  pontifical,  containing 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  by 
the  bishop)  still  (I  believe)  remains  in 
the  church  of  Bangor :  it  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Anianus,  wno  occupied  that  see 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  church  of 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland  had  its  own  rites; 
but  whether  there  was  any  peculiarity  in 
the  missal  I  know  not,  as  it  has  never  been 
published.  The  breviary  of  Aberdeen , 
according  to  Zaccaria,  was  printed  in  a.  d. 
1609  (qu.  1 509  ?).  Independently  of  these 
rites  of  particular  churcnes,  the  monastic 
societies  of  England  had  many  different 
rituals,  which,  liowever,  all  agreed  sub- 
stantially, bavins  all  been  derived  from  the 
sacramentary  oi  Gregory.  The  Bene<lic- 
tine,  Carthusian,  Cistertian,  and  other  or- 
ders, had  peculiar  missals.  Schultingius 
nearly  transcribes  a  very  ancient  sacra- 
mentary belonging  to  the  Benedictines  of 
England ;  bishop  Barlow,  in  his  MS.  notes 
on  the  Roman  missal,  speaks  of  a  missal 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Evefham ; 
and  Zaccaria  mentions  a  MS.  missal  of 
Oxford,  written  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  which  is  in  the  library  of 
the  canons  ot  St.  Salvator  at  Bologna.  This 
last  must  probably  be  referred  to  some  of 
the  monastic  societies,  who  had  formerly 
houses  in  Oxford ;  as  the  bishopric  or 
church  of  Oxford  was  not  founded  till  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  of  all 
these  missals  and  rituals,  that  they  differed 
very  little ;  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory 
was  used  everywhere,  with  various  small 
additions.  However,  the  rites  of  the 
churches  throughout  the  British  empire 
were  not  by  any  means  uniform  at  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  needed 
various  corrections  ;  and  therefore  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  holy  Catholfc  Church, 
at  the  request  and  desire  of  King  Edwara 
yi.,  revised  the  ritual  books :  and  having 
examined  the  oriental  liturgies,  and  the 
notices  which  the  orthodox  fathers  supply, 
they  edited  the  English  ritual,  containing 
the  common  prayer  and  administration  of 
all  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church. 
And  although  our  liturgy  and  other  offices 
were  corrected  and  improved,  chiefiy  af^er 
the  example  of  the  ancient  CallicaD,  Spa- 


nish, Alexandrian,  and  Oriental,  yet  the 
greater  portion  of  our  prayers  have  been 
continually  retained  and  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  for  more  than  1200 
years. — Pabner. 

VALENTINIANS.  Heretics,  who  sprang 
up  in  the  second  century,  and  were  so 
called  from  their  leader  Valentinus. 

This  sect  was  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and  most  numerous,  amongst  the  ancients. 
Valentinus,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  was 
art  E^ptian.  and  be^n  there  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.  His  merit  made 
him  aspire  to  the  episcopacy ;  bat  another 
having  been  preferred  Defore  him,  Valen- 
tinus, enragea  at  this  denial  and  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  of  the  affront  given 
him,  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  revived  old  errors.  He  began 
to  preach  his  doctrine  in  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  comins  to  Rome,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Uyginus,  he  there  spread  bis 
errors,  and  continued  to  dogmatize  till  the 
pontificate  of  ancients,  i.  e.  from  the  year 
140  to  160. 

Of  all  the  Gnostics  none  formed  a  more 
regular  system  than  Valentinus.  His  no- 
tions were  drawn  from  the  principles  of 
the  Platonists.  The  iCons  were  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  or  Platonic  ideas,  which  he 
realized,  or  made  persons  of  them,  to  com- 
pose thereof  a  complete  deity,  which  he 
called  Pleroma,  or  Plenitude;  under  which 
was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
angels,  to  whom  he  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  it.  The  most  ancient  heretics 
had  already  established  those  principles, 
and  invented  genealogies  of  the  iEons:  but 
Valentinus,  refining  upon  what  they  had 
said,  placed  them  in  a  new  order,  and 
thereto  added  many  fictions.  His  system 
was  this : — 

The  first  principle  is  Bythos,  t.  e.  depth : 
it  remained  for  many  ages  unknown,  nav- 
ing  with  it  Ennoe,  t.  e.  Thought,  and  Sig^, 
i.  e.  Silence.  From  these  sprung  the  Nous, 
or  Intelligence,  which  is  the  only  son, 
equal  to  it  alone,  and  capable  of  compre- 
hending it ;  whose  sister  is  Aletheia,  t.  c 
Truth.  This  is  the  first  quateraity  of  .£on8, 
which  is  the  source  and  original  of  all  the 
rest.  For  Nous  and  Aletheia  produced  the 
Word  and  the  Life ;  and  from  these  two 
proceeded  Man  and  the  Church.  This  is 
the  second  quaternity  of  the  eight  prin- 
cipal JEons.  The  Word  and  the  Life,  to 
glorify  the  Father,  produced  five  couple  of 
^ons :  man  and  the  Church  formed  six. 
These  thirty  iEons  bear  the  name  of  attri- 
butes and  compose  the  Pleroma,  or  Pl^- 
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fade  of  the  Deity.  Sophia,  or  Wisdom, 
the  last  of  these  ^ons,  bein^  desirous  to 
lirrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Sythos,  ^ve 
herself  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which 
created  in  her  anger  and  fear,  of  which 
was  bom  matter.  But  the  Heros,  or  Boun- 
der, stopt  her,  preserved  her  in  the  Pleroma, 
and  restored  ner  to  perfection.  Then  she 
produced  the  Christ  and  the  Holt  Spirit; 
which  brought  the  iBons  to  their  last  per- 
fection, and  made  every  one  of  them  con- 
tribute their  utmost  to  form  the  Saviour. 
Her  Enthymese,  or  Thought,  dwelling  near 
the  Pleroma,  perfected  by  the  Christ,  pro- 
duced everything  that  is  in  the  world,  by 
its  divers  passions.  The  Christ  sent  into 
it  the  Saviour,  accompanied  with  angels, 
who  delivered  it  from  its  passions,  with- 
out annihilating  it ;  and  from  thence  was 
formed  corporeal  matter,  which  was  of  two 
sorts ;  the  one  bad,  arising  from  the  pas- 
sions; the  other  good  proceeding  from  con- 
version, but  subject  to  the  passions. 

There  are  also  three  substances,  the 
material,  the  animal,  and  the  spiritual. 
The  Demiurgus,  or  maker  of  the  wqrld,  by 
whom  the  Enthymese  formed  this  world, 
is  the  animal  substance:  he  formed  the 
terrestrial  man,  to  whom  the  Enthymese 
gave  a  spirit:  the  material  part  perished 
necessarily:  but  that,  which  is  spiritual, 
can  suffer  no  corruption  ;  and  that,  which 
is  animal,  stood  in  need  of  the  spiritual 
Saviour,  to  hinder  its  corruption.  This 
Saviour  or  Christ  passed  through  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  through  a  canal, 
and  at  his  baptism  the  Saviour  of  the  Ple- 
roma descenued  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  He  suffered  as  to  his  animal  part 
which  he  received  from  Demiurgus,  but 
not  as  to  his  spiritual  part.  There  are 
likewise  three  sorts  of  men,  the  spiritual/ 
material,  and  animal.  These  three  sub- 
stances were  united  together  in  Adam; 
but  they  were  divided  in  his  children. 
That  which  was  spiritual  went  into  Seth, 
the  material  intp  Cain,  and  the  animal  into 
Abel.  The  spiritual  men  shall  be  immortal, 
whatever  crimes  they  commit;  the  mate- 
rial, on  the  contrary,  shall  be  annihilated, 
whatever  good  they  do :  the  animal  shall 
be  in  a  place  of  refreshment,  if  they  do 
good;  and  shall  be  annihilated,  if  they  do 
evil.  The  end  of  the  world  shall  come, 
when  the  spiritual  men  shall  have  been 
fonned  and  perfected  by  the  Nous.  Then 
the  Enthymese  shall  ascend  up  to  the  Ple- 
roma again,  and  be  reunited  with  the 
Saviour.  The  spiritual  men  shall  not  rise 
again;  but  shall  enter  with  the  Enthymese 


into  the  Pleroma,  and  shall  be  married  to 
the  angels,  who  are  with  the  Saviour. 
The  Demiurgus  shall  pass  into  the  region, 
where  his  mother  was,  and  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  animal  men,  who  have  lived 
well ;  wnere  they  shall  have  rest.  In  fine, 
the  material  and  animal  men,  who  have 
lived  ill,  shall  be  consumed  by  the  fire, 
which  will  annihilate  all  matter. 

The  disciples  of  Valentinus  did  not 
stricdy  confine  themselves  to  his  system. 
They  took  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  in  rang- 
ing the  JEons  according  to  their  different 
ideas,  without  condemning  one  another 
upon  that  account.  But  what  is  most 
aoominable  is,  that  from  these  chimerical 
principles  they  drew  detestable  conclusions 
as  to  morality ;  for,  because  spiritual  beings 
could  not  perish,  being  sood  by  nature, 
hence  they  concluded  that  they  might 
freely  and  without  scruple  commit  all 
manner  of  actions,  and  that  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  for  them  to  do  good;  but 
above  all,  they  believed  continence  to  be 
useless.  We  have,  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Valentinus, 
in  which  he  maintains,  that  God  does  not 
require  the  martyrdom  of  his  children,  and 
that  whether  they  deny  or  confess  Christ 
before  tyrants,  tney  shall  be  saved.  If 
they  believed  that  eood  works  were  ne- 
cessary, it  was  only  for  animal  men.  Some 
believed  that  baptism  by  water  was  su- 
perfluous ;  others  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  unknown  Father,  of  the  truth  the  mother 
of  all,  of  him  who  descended  in  Jesus,  of 
the  light,  redemption  and  community  of 
powers.  Many  rejected  all  outward  cere- 
monies. 

In  fine,  the  errors  of  the  Valentinians 
were  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  If  they  did  not  destroy  the 
unity  of  God  they  made  of  him  a  mon- 
strous composition  of  different  beings. 
They  attributed  the  creation  to  another 
principle :  they  set  up  good  and  bad  sub- 
stances by  nature.  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  but  a  man,  in  whom 
the  celestial  Christ  descended.  The  Holt 
Ghost  was  but  a  simple  divine  virtue. 
There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  bod^. 
Spiritual  men  do  not  merit  eternal  life :  it 
is  due  to  them  by  their  nature;  and  do 
what  they  will  they  can  never  miss  of  it ;  as 
material  men  cannot  escape  annihilation, 
although  they  live  an  unblamable  life. 

VALESIANS.  Christian  heretics,  dis- 
ciples of  Valesius,  an  Arabian  philosopher, 
woo  appeared  about  the  year  250,  and 
maintained  that  concupiscence  acted  so 
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strongly  upon  man,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  resist  it,  and  that  even  the  grace 
t)f  God  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 

fet  the  better  of  it.  Upon  this  principle 
e  taught^  that  the  only  way  for  a  man  to 
be  saved  was  to  make  himself  a  eunuch. 
The  Origenists  afterwards  fell  into  the 
same  error;  but  it  was  Valesins  who  gave 
birth  to  it.  The  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
condemned  this  philosopher,  and  the 
other  Churches  of  the  East  followed  his 
example. 

The  maxims  of  the  Valesians  were  very 
cruel.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  mutilate 
those  of  their  sect,  but  they  had  the  bar- 
barity to  make  eunuchs  of  strangers  who 
chanced  to  pass  by  where  they  lived. 
This  heresy  spread  greatly  in  Arabia,  and 
especially  in  tne  territory  of  Philadelphia. 

VAUDOIS.     (See  Waldenses.) 

VENIAL  SIN.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
following  the  schoolmen,  represents  some 
sins  as  pardonable,  and  others  not.  The 
first  they  call  venial,  the  second,  mortal 
sins.  Thomas  Aauinas  makes  seven  dis- 
tinctions in  sin.     (See  Sin.) 

VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.  A 
hymn  to  the  Holt  Ghost.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  that  person  of  the  Blessed  Tri- 
nity, to  whicti  the  distributinG|  of  the 
several  offices  in  the  Church,  and  qualify- 
ing the  person  for  them,  is  generally 
ascribed  in  Scripture  (Acts,  xiii.  2.  4;  xx. 
28.  1  Cor.  xii.  11.^  And  upon  that  ground 
it  is  fit  that  a  particular  address  be  made 
to  the  Spirit  before  the  ordination,  which  we 
do  by  tnis  hymn.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  is  placed 
among  his  works  as  a  hymn  for  rente- 
cost  ;  and  on  that  day  it  is  annually  used  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  was  so  of  old.  It 
was  inserted  into  the  office  for  consecrating 
a  bishop  as  early  as  the  year  llOOj  and 
with  a  later  hand  put  into  the  ordination  of 
a  priest  about  50U  (620)  years  ago  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  so  it  stands  there  to 
this  day.  And  the  Protestants  have  so 
well  approved  of  it,  that  the  Lutheran 
Churches  begin  their  office  with  the  same 
hymn.  And  our  reformers  translated  it 
into  metre  in  the  larger  way  in  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth's  first  ordinal.  Since  which 
time  (namely,  in  the  review  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  under  King  Charles  the  Second , 
Dr,  NichoUs)  it  hath  been  abbreviated,  and 
put  into  fewer  words,  but  to  the  same 
case,  as  it  stands  foremost  here. — Dean 
Comber. 

Though  the  words  of  these  hymns  have 
lost  something  from  time,  the  prayer  is  too 


serious,  too  important,  ever  to  be  forgot- 
ten. We  are  not  so  enthusiastic,  as  to  ex- 
pect an  extraordinary  communication  of 
the  Spirit  to  any  minister  of  the  cospel. 
Neither  are  we  so  void  of  spiritual  feeling, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  Divine  influence, 
which  God  himself  has  promised,  and  an 
innumerable  host  of  Christians  have  dis- 
played by  their  conduct,  cannot  touch  our 
hearts.  We  do  truly  believe  that  it  is  the 
Grace  of  God,  operating  with  our  spirit, 
which  enables  us  to  fulfil  our  duty  in  so 
arduous  a  situation.  We  may  "  resist  and 
quench  the  Spirit-'  (Acts,  vii.  5L  1  Thess. 
V.  19^j  and  we  may  "grow  in  grace*'  (2 
Pet.  lii.  18).  From  these  expressions  we 
are  taught,  to  leave  our  hearts  open  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  to  aim  at  greater 
perfection.  In  both,  our  connexion  with 
the  Spirit  is  made  manifest;  for  "if  we 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none 
of  his"  (Rom.  viii.  9).  May  the  Spirit  of 
divine  grace  "visit  our  minds,"  and  "  in- 
spire our  souls,"  with  holy  affections,  that 
we  may  improve  those  "  manifold  sifts," 
which  alone  give  stability  to  the  Coarch 
of  Christ,  and  are  derived  from  him.  "the 
fountain  and  the  spring  of  all  celestial 
joy." — Brewster. 

VENITE.  The  95th  Psalm.  The 
Psalmist  here  calls  upon  us  with  this  arous- 
ing exhortation,  "  0  come  let  us  sing  unto 
the  Lord!"  and  the  apostle  to  the  same 
purpose  wills  us,  to  "admonish  one  another 
in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
ing and  makin^^  melody  in  your  hearts 
unto  God"  (Col.iii.  16).  W^here  he  seeras 
to  quicken  our  backwardness,  and  to  stir  us 
up  to  a  due  sense  of  the  Divine  favor  and 
goodness.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  both 
outwardly  with  the  voice,  by  singing  unto 
the  Lord;  and  inwanlly  with  the  heart,  by 
heartily  rejoicing  in  God,  who  is  "the 
strength  of  our  salvation."  It  is  by  his 
power  that  our  salvation  is  effected,  and 
upon  his  mercy  alone  all  our  hopes  of  it 
are  founded,  and  therefore  both  our  heart 
and  tongue  are  to  become  the  instruments 
of  his  praise. — Hole. 

Whenever  we  repeat  this  psalm,  we 
should,  if  we  wish  to  improve  and  be 
edified  by  it,  always  make  some  such  re- 
flections as  these  that  follow.  The  wan- 
dering of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
dess  represents  our  travelling  through  this 
world ;  their  earthly  Canaan,  or  promised 
land,  being  a  type  or  figure  of  heaven ;  of 
that  olessed  country,  to  which  we  are  all 
invited,  and  where,  if  it  be  not  our  own 
fauh,  we  may  all  one  day  arrive.    The 
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same  diviDe  providence  which  once  guided 
and  protected  them,  now  watches  over 
and  defends  us;  "tney  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the 
same  spiritual  drink"  (1  Cor.  x.  3,  4).  The 
manna  with  which  they  were  miraculously 
sustained,  was  an  emblem  of  the  true 
"  bread  of  life,  which  came  down  from 
heaven,'*'  for  the  support  of  our  souls; 
and  the  water  which  they  drank  out  of  the 
rock,  prefigured  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  we  receive  from  the  true 
fountain  of  life;  for  "that  rock  was 
Christ," — that  is,  it  represented  Christ. 
Now  if  they,  through  their  infidelity  and 
disobedience,  notwithstanding  all  the  sig- 
nal favors  they  enjoyed,  fell  short  of  the 
promised  rest,  and  perished  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  shall  we,  who  are  blessed  with 
still  higher  privileges,  if  we  tread  in  their 
steps,  most  assuredly  fail  of  our  eternal 
inheritance  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and 
be  doomed  to  everlasting  destruction. 
"  Take  heed,"  therefore,  "  brethren,"  as 
the  apostle  justly  infers,  "  lest  there  be  in 
any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in 
departin*^  from  the  living  God.  But  exhort 
one  another  daily,  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin"  (Heb.  iii.  12,  13). 
Let  us  not  rest  in  a  bare  speculative  belief, 
but  endeavor  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  lively 
faith  and  hearty  trust  in  the  promises  of 
God  made  to  us  in  the  gospel.  This,  and 
this  only,  will  support  u.s  in  our  pilgrimage 
here  on  earth,  and  carry  us  safe  to  our 
eternal  rest  in  heaven. —  Waldo. 

VERGER.  He  who  carries  the  mace 
before  the  dean  in  a  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate church. 

VERSICLES.  Short  or  diminutive 
verses,  said  alternately  by  the  minister 
and  people ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

jaiin.  0  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us; 
Ans.  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 
Min.  0  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within 

us; 
Ans.  And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
us. 
VESICA  PISCIS.     (See  Piscis.) 
VESTMENTS.     (See  Ornaments.) 
VESPERS,   or   EVENSONG,   is  men- 
tioned by  the  most  ancient  fathers,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  custom  of  holding  an 
assembly  for  public  worship  at  this  time 
is  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity.     Cer- 
tainly in  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps 
in   the   third,  there  was  public   evening 
service  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  as  we 


learn  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions; 
and  Cassian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  appears  to  refer  the  evening  and 
nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Egyptians  to 
the  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 

VESTRY.  (Anciently  Revestry  or  Sa- 
cristy.) A  room  attached  to  a  church  for 
the  keeping  of  the  vestments  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  most  usual  place  for 
the  vestry  was  at  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  at  the  east  end.  There  was  not 
infrequently  an  altar  in  the  vestry:  and 
sometimes  it  was  arranged  with  an  addi- 
tional chapter,  so  as  to  form  a  domus 
indiisa  for  the  residence  of  an  officiating 
priest. 

And  from  their  meeting  in  this  room, 
certain  assemblies  of  the  parishioners,  for 
the  despatch  of  the  official  business  of  the 
parish,  are  called  vestries  or  vestry  meet- 
ings.    It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  the 
vsuidity  of  the  meeting,  that  it  should  be 
held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.    It  may 
be  convened  in  any  place  in  the  parish, 
provided  the  parishioners  have  free  access 
to  it,  even  though  the  place  fixed  on  be 
private  property.    Notice  of  meeting  must 
DO  given  three  days  previously,  by  affix- 
ing on  or  near  the  doors  of  all  churches  or 
chapels  within  the   parish,  a  printed   or 
written  notice.    The  incumbent  is  ex  offi- 
cio chairman  of  the  meeting.     All  persons 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whether  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  or  not,  are  entitled 
10  attend  the  vestry  and  vote  thereat ;  and 
this  right  is  also  extended  to  all  inhabitants 
coming  into  the  parish,  since  the  last  rate 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  if  they  consent 
to  be  rated.    But  no  person  is  entitled  to 
vote,  who  shall  have  neglected  or  refused 
to  pay  any  rate  which  may  be  due,  and 
shall  have  been  demanded  of  him,  nor  is 
he  entitled  to  be  present  at  any  vestry 
meeting.    A  motion  to  adjourn  the  vestry 
for  six  or  twelve  months,  or  for  any  time, 
with  a  view  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  is  illegal,  and  therefore  no  such 
motion  should  be  received  by  the  chairman. 
The  functions  of  vestries  are  to  take  due 
care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice  of 
the  church,  and  the  due  administration  of 
divine  service;  to  elect  churchwardens,  to 
present  for  appointment    fit    persons  as 
overseers  of  tne  poor,  to  administer  the 
property  of  the  parish,  and  (if  so  appointed 
under  local  acts)  to  superintend  the  paving 
and  lighting  of  the  parish,  and  to  levy 
rates  for  those  purposes. 

The  remedy  for  neglect  of  duty  by  a 
vestry  is  a  mandamus  from  the  Court  of 
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Queen's  Bench,  diiected  to  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  perform  the 
particular  act,  or  in  some  cases  by  an  or- 
dinary process  against  him,  or  by  a  pro- 
cess against  the  churchwardens  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

VIA  MEDIA,  the  position  occupied  in 
the  Christian  world  by  the  Anglican 
Church.  There  are  three  parties  at  pre- 
sent dividing  the  kingdom — ^the  Church, 
the  Romanist,  the  ultra-Proleslant— of 
these  the  Church  occupies  the  middle, 
Romanism  and  ultra-Protestantism  the  ex- 
treme positions.  Were  the  Church  with- 
drawn or  forced  from  this  central  position, 
the  two  extremes  would  soon  collide  in 
civil  and  religious  contention  and  rancor. 
The  Church  is  the  peace-preserving  power 
in  the  home  empire;  her  advantages  and 
resources  in  this  respect  are  singularly  her 
own.  As  far  as  the  Roman  is  a  Church, 
she  agrees  with  Rome:  educated  Roman- 
ists, however  much  they  regret  the  dis- 
union of  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Canter- 
bury, respect  her  ecclesiastical  and  apos- 
tolic character.  As  far  as  the  renunciation 
of  errors  dangerous  to  salvation  constitutes 
Protestantism,  she  is  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant; learned  and  sober  Nonconformists, 
therefore,  have  always  considered  her  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  reformed  religion. 
She  possesses  what  Rome  does  not.  to 
conciliate  the  Nonconformist;  she  pos- 
sesses what  ultra-Protestantism  does  not, 
to  attract  the  esteem  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. She  has  wherewith  to  conciliate 
to  herself  these  two  extremes,  totally  irre- 
concilable with  each  other.  Were  all 
religious  parties  in  the  realm  to  meet  at 
this  moment  to  draw  up  a  national  form 
of  Christianity  consistent  with  both  Scrip- 
ture and  Catholic  antiquity,  the  vast  ma- 
jority', we  doubt  not,  would  conscientiously 
prefer  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the 
Church  to  any  form  or  articles  propounded 
by  any  one  sect  out  of  the  Church.  With- 
out the  Church,  again,  ultra- Protestantism 
would  prove  but  a  rope  of  sand  to  oppose 
the  subtle  machinations  and  united  move- 
ment of  the  papal  hierarchy.  With  her 
at  peace  with  both,  though  not  in  commu- 
nion with  either,  these  hostile  schemes 
have  as  yet  been  prevented  from  commit- 
ting the  nation  to  the  horrors  of  intestine 
commotion.  The  statesman  who  would 
undermine  or  debilitate  this  passive  su- 
premacy— for  to  all  aggressive  or  domi- 
neering purposes  it  is  entirely  passive— on 
the  chance  that  conflicting  sects  would 
extend  to  each  other  the  mild  toleration 


which  now  under  the  Church  all  impar- 
tially enjoy,  must  have  studied  religious 
passions  and  religious  history  to  little  profit. 

VIATICUM.  The  provision  made  for 
a  journey.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  Church, 
both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  were  called 
Viaticay  because  they  were  equally  es- 
teemed men's  necessary  provision  and 
proper  armor,  both  to  sustain  and  conduct 
them  safe  on  their  way  in  their  passage 
through  this  world  to  eternal  life.  The 
administration  of  baptism  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  St.  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazian7en,  as 
the  giving  to  men  their  viaticum  or  provi- 
sion for  their  journey  to  another  world; 
and  under  this  impression  it  was  frequent- 
ly delayed  till  the  hour  of  death,  being  es- 
teemed as  a  final  security  and  safeguard 
to  future  happiness.  More  strictly,  how- 
ever, the  term  viaticum  denoted  the  eucha- 
rist given  to  persons  in  immediate  danger 
of  death,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  still  occa- 
sionally used.  The  1 3th  Canon  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  ordains  that  none  "be 
deprived  of  his  perfect  and  most  neces- 
sary viaticum,  wnen  he  departs  out  of  this 
life."  Several  other  canons  of  various 
councils  are  to  the  same  effect,  providing 
also  for  the  giving  of  the  viaticum  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  to  persons  in 
extreme  weakness,  delirium,  or  subject  to 
canonical  discipline. 

VICAR.  In  order  to  the  due  under- 
standing of  this  office,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  rector  and  perpetual  curate, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this 
article  those  three  several  offices  in  their 
order. 

The  appellation  of  rector  is  synonymoos 
with  that  of  parson,  which  fatter  terra, 
although  frequently  used  indiscriminately 
as  applicable  also  to  vicars  and  even  cu- 
rates, IS,  according  to  Blackstone,  the  most 
legal,  beneficial,  and  honorable  title  that 
a  parish  priest  can  enjoy.  Parson,  in  the 
legal  signification,  is  taken  for  the  rector 
of  a  church  parochial:  he  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  jure  ecclesia.  Such  an  one,  and 
he  only,  is  said  vicem  seu  personam  ecciesia 
gerere.  He  is  called  parson  {persona)  be- 
cause by  his  person  the  church,  which  is 
an  invisible  body,  is  represented  ;  and  he 
is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in  onler 
to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  (which  he  persunates)  by  a  per- 
petual succession.  And,  as  Lord  Coke 
says,  the  law  had  an  excellent  end  therein, 
viz.  that  in  his  person  the  Church  might 
sue  for  and  defend  her  right.  A  parson, 
therefore,  is  a  corporation  sole,  and  has 
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durinjT  his  life  the  freehold  in  himself  of 
the  parsonage  house,  the  glebe,  the  tithe, 
and  other  dues. 

But  these  are  sometimes  appropriated ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  benefice  is  perpetually 
annexed  to  some  spiritual  corporation, 
either  sole  or  aggregate,  being  the  patron 
of  the  living,  which  the  law  esteems  equally 
capable  of  providing  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  as  any  single  private  clergyman. 
This  contrivance  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  policy  of  the  monastic  orders. 
At  the  first  establishment  of  parochial 
clergy,  the  tithes  of  the  parish  were  dis- 
tributed, as  we  shall  observe  in  treating  of 
tithes,  in  a  fourfold  division :  one  for  the 
use  of  the  bishop,  another  for  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the 
poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  in- 
cumoent.  When  the  sees  of  the  bishops 
became  otherwise  amply  endowed,  they 
were  prohibited  from  demanding  their 
usual  snare  of  these  tithes,  and  the  division 
was  into  three  parts  only ;  and  hence  it 
was  inferred  by  the  monasteries,  that  a 
small  part  was  sufficient  for  the  officiating 
priest,  and  that  the  remainder  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  their  own  frater- 
nities (the  endowment  of  which  was  con- 
strued to  be  a  work  of  the  most  exalted 
piety"),  subject  to  the  burden  of  repairing 
the  cnurchf  and  providing  for  its  constant 
supply.  And  therefore  they  begged  and 
bought,  for  masses  and  obits,  and  some- 
times even  for  money,  all  the  advowsons 
within  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated 
the  benefices  to  the  use  of  their  own  cor- 
poration. But  in  order  to  complete  such 
appropriation  effectually,  the  king's  license 
and  consent  of  the  bishop  must  first  have 
been  obtained;  because  both  the  king  and 
the  bishop  may,  some  time  or  other,  have 
an  interest,  by  lapse,  in  the  presentation 
to  the  benefice,  which  can  never  happen  if 
it  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  corpora- 
tion, which  never  dies,  and  also  because 
the  law  reposes  a  confidence  in  them  that 
they  will  not  consent  to  anything  that  shall 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church.  The 
consent  of  the  patron  also  is  necessarily 
implied,  because  (as  was  before  observed) 
the  appropriation  can  be  originally  made 
to  none  but  to  such  spiritual  corporation 
as  is  also  the  patron  of  the  church :  the 
whole  being,  indeed,  nothing  else  but  an 
allowance  for  the  patrons  to  retain  the 
tithes  and  glebe  in  their  own  hands,  with- 
out presenting  any  clerk,  they  themselves 
undertaking  to  provide  for  the  service  of 
the  church. 


The  distinction,  therefore,  between  a 
rector  and  a  vicar  at  the  present  day  is 
this,  that  the  rector  has  generally  the 
whole  ri^ht  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  dues 
within  his  parish;  the  vicar  is  entitled 
only  to  a  certain  portion  of  those  profits, 
the  best  part  of  wnich  are  absorbed  by  the 
appropriator,  to  whom,  if  appropriatiouB 
had  continued  as  in  their  origin ,  ne  would  in 
efiect  be  perpetual  curate  with  a  fixed  salary. 

The  parson,  and  not  the  patron  of  the 
parsonage,  is  of  common  right  the  patron 
of  the  vicarage.  The  parson,  by  making 
the  endowment,  acquires  the  patronage  of 
the  vicarage.  For,  in  order  to  the  appro- 
priation of  a  parsonage,  the  inheritance  of 
the  advowson  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
corporation  to  which  the  church  was  to  be 
appropriated ;  and  then  the  vicarage  being 
derived  out  of  the  parsonage,  the  parson, 
of  common  right,  must  be  patron  thereof. 
So  that  if  the  parson  makes  a  lease  of  the 
parsonage  (without  making  a  special  re- 
servation to  himself  of  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  the  vicarage),  the  patronage  of 
the  vicarage  passeth  as  incident  to  it.  But 
it  was  held  m  the  21  James  I.,  that  the 
parishioners  may  prescribe  for  the  choice 
of  a  vicar.  And  before  that,  in  the  16 
James  I.,  in  the  case  of  Shirley  and  Un» 
derhilly  it  was  declared  by  the  court,  that 
though  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of 
common  right  is  appendant  to  the  rectory, 
yet  it  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  as 
having  been  reserved  specially  upon  the 
appropriation. 

And  if  there  be  a  vicar  and  parson  ap- 
propriate, the  ordinary  and  parson  appro- 
priate may,  in  time  of  vacation  ot^  the 
vicarage,  reunite  the  vicarage  to  the  par- 
sonage. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed 
of  the  distinction  between  rector  and  vicar, 
it  will  be  easy  to  anticipate  what  remains 
to  be  said  of  a  perpetual  curate ;  for  a 
perpetual  curate  is,  in  many  things,  in  the 
same  position  as  was  the  vicar  previous  to 
the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  before  mentioned. 
The  fact  is,  that  certain  cases  were  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  that  statute ; 
for  if  the  benefice  was  given  ad  maisam 
m(machorumy  and  so  not  appropriated  in 
the  common  form,  but  granted  by  way  of 
union  pleno  jure,  it  was  allowed  to  be 
served  by  a  curate  of  their  own  house, 
consequently  not  a  secular  ecclesiastic; 
and  the  like  exemption  from  the  necessity 
of  appointing  a  vicar  was  sometimes  also 

granted  by  dispensation,  or  on  account  of 
le  nearness  of  the  church. 
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At  the  diwolution  of  the  monasteries, 
when  appropriations  were  transferred  from 
spiritual  societies  through  the  king  to  sin- 
gle lay  persons,  to  them  also,  for  tne  most 
part,  was  transferred  the  appointment  of 
the  yicars  in  the  parishes  where  they  were 
the  appropriators,  and  in  places  where,  by 
means  of  exemption,  there  was  no  regu- 
larly endowed  vicar;  and  as  they  were 
appropriators  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
dues,  uie  charge  of  providing  for  the  cure 
was  laid  on  them ;  for  neither  in  fact,  nor 
in  presumption  of  law,  nor  habUuaUierj 
could  a  lay  rector  as  such  have  cure  of 
souls;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
noTTiinate  some  particular  person  to  the 
ordinary  for  his  license  to  serve  the  cure ; 
and  such  curates  thus  licensed  became 
perpetual,  in  the  same  manner  as  vicars 
had  been  before,  not  removable  at  the 
caprice  of  the  appropriator,  but  only  by 
due  revocation  ol  the  license  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

A  perpetual  curacy  was  formerly  ad- 
judged not  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
so  that  it  was  tenable  with  any  other 
benefice ;  but  now  perpetual  curacies  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  benefices  within 
the  meaning  of  that  word  in  the  Benefices 
Pluralities  Act,  and  a  perpetual  curate  is 
consequently  liable  to  its  restrictions  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  incumbent; 
and  it  has  been  recently  determined  that 
perpetual  curates,  or  their  representatives, 
are  liable  to  be  sued  in  an  action  for  di- 
lapidations in  the  same  manner  as  other 
incumbents. 

The  ministers  of  the  new  churches  of 
separate  parishes,  ecclesiastical  districts, 
consolidated  chapelries,  and  district  cha- 
pel ries,  are  perpetual  curates,  so  that  they 
are  severally  bodies  politic  and  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession,  and  conse- 
quently may  accept  grants  made  to  them 
and  their  successors ;  and  they  are  to  be 
licensed  and  to  be  removable  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  perpetual  curates.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  those  ministers  who 
are  appointed  to  new  districts  or  parishes 
under  the  Church  Endowment  Act;  and 
as  license  operates  to  all  such  ministers  in 
the  same  manner  as  institution  would  in 
the  case  of  a  presentative  benefice,  it 
would  render  voidable  any  other  livings 
which  such  ministers  might  hold,  in  the 
same  manner  as  institution. 

VIGIL.  The  night  or  evening  before 
certain  holy  days  of  the  Church.  In  for- 
mer times  it  was  customary  to  have  re- 
ligious services  on  these  eves,  and  some- 


times to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  nieht  in 
prayer  and  other  devotiooe,  to  qualify  the 
soul  for  the  better  observance  of  the  fes- 
tival itself  on  the  morrow.  These  nights 
thus  spent  were  called  vigils  or  ufoickinn, 
and  are  still  professedly  obeerved  in  Uia 
Church  of  England. 

This  term  originated  in  a  custom  of  the 
early  Christians,  who  fasted  and  watched 
the  whole  night  previou»  to  any  great  fes- 
tival ;  hence  Ft^iAe,  Vigils,  or  watchings, 
from  Vigilo,  to  watch.  As  a  military  coa- 
tom  this  was  most  anoient.  The  Jews 
seem  originally  to  have  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches ;  but  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  read  of  the  "  foarth  watch  of 
the  night''  (Mark,  vi.  48,  and  xiiL  35),  a 
custom,  perhaps,  introduced  bj  their  con- 
querors, the  Romans,  who  diyided  their 
night  into  four  vigils.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians might  have  been  inclined  to  thii 
custom  from  various  references  to  it  in  the 
Gospel;  particularly  in  the  close  of  the 
parable ot  the  ten  virgins;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  were  obliged  to  meet,  '*  for  fear  of  the 
Jews ''  (John,  xx.  19),  and  other  perse- 
cutors, went  far  towards  establishing  it 
This,  like  many  other  innocent,  or  neces- 
sary ceremonies,  having  been  at  length 
abused,  about  the  year  420  the  nocturnal 
vigils  were  abolished  and  turned  into 
evening  fasts,  preparatory  to  the  principal 
festival.  But  it  appears  that  a  vigil  was 
observed  on  All  Hallows  Day,  by  watching 
and  ringing  of  bells  all  night  long,  even 
till  the  year  1545,  when  Henry  VIIL,  in 
his  letter  to  Cranmer,  as  to  '^creeping  to 
the  cross,"  &c.,  desired  it  might  be  abo- 
lished. 

It  is  not  every  festival  which  has  a  vigil 
preceding  it.     Those  appointed  by  the 
Church,  are  as  follows : — 
Before  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

the  Purification  and  Annunciation 
of  the  Blessed  Vii^n. 

Easter  day. 

Ascension  day. 

Pentecost. 

St.  Matthias. 

St.  John  Baptist. 

The  festival  of  Si.  Peter. 

St.  James. 

St.  Bartholomew. 

St.  Matthew. 

St.  Simon  and  St  Jude. 

St.  Thomas. 

St  Andrew. 

All  Saints. 
It  has  been  given  as  a  reason  why  the 
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other  holydays  have  no  vigils  before  them, 
that  they  generally  happened  between 
Christmas  and  the  rurification,  or  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide;  seasons  of  joy 
which  the  Church  did  not  think  fit  to  break 
into  by  fasting,  and  humiliation.  See  fully 
on  this  subject,  Wheatley  on  the  Common 
Prayer. 

[There  are  no  vigils  appointed  in  the 
American  Prayer  Book.] 

VIRGIN  MARY.  (See  MariokUry  and 
Mother  of  God.)  The  mother  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  What 
follows  is  from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Bull. 
She  was  of  all  the  women,  of  all  the  vir- 
gins in  Israel,  elected  and  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  into  the 
world  the  long-desired  Messias.  All  the 
virtuous  daughters  of  Jacob,  a  good  while 
before  the  revelation  of  our  Saviour,  but 
especially  in  the  age  when  he  appeared 
(the  time  wherein  they  saw  the  more  punc- 
tual and  remarkable  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Messias  fulfilled), 
desired,  and  were  not  without  hopes  each 
of  them,  that  they  might  have  had  this  ho- 
nor done  unto  them.  But  it  was  granted 
to  none  of  all  these  holy  women  and  vir- 
gins, but  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  therefore 
'-all  generations  shall  call  her  blessed.^' 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  the  only 
woman  that  took  off  the  stain  and'dishonor 
of  her  sex,  by  being  the  instrument  of 
bringing  that  into  the  world,  which  should 
repair  and  make  amends  for  the  loss  and 
damage  brought  to  mankind  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  first  woman,  Eve.  By  a 
woman,  as  the  principal  cause,  we  were 
first  undone ;  and  by  a  woman,  as  an  instru- 
ment under  God,  a  Saviour  and  a  Redeemer 
is  born  to  us.  And  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  is  that  woman.  Hence  Irenaeus,  in 
his  fifth  book,  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  virgin  Eve  (for  such  tne  ancients  be- 
lieved her  to  be  till  after  her  transgression), 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^^  Sedudionem  illam 
solutamj^^  &c.,  i.  e.  **That  seduction  beins 
dissolved,  whereby  the  virgin  Eve  designed 
for  man  was  unhappily  seduced  ;  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  espoused  to  man,  by  the  truth, 
happily  received  the  glad  tidings  from  an 
angel.  For  as  the  former  was  seduced  by 
the  speech  of  an  angel  to  fiee  from  God, 
having  transgressed  his  commandments; 
so  the  latter,  by  the  word  also  of  an  angel, 
received  the  good  news,  utportaret  Deum, 
that  bhe  should  bear  Gud  within  her,  being 
obedient  to  his  word.  And  as  the  former 
was  seduced  to  flee  from  God,  so  the  latter 
was  persuaded  to  obey  God.    So  that  the 


Virgin  Mary  became  the  comforter  of  the 
virgin  Eve."  Where  the  last  words  of  the 
holy  martyr  are  grossly  misinterpreted  by 
the  Latin  translator,  and  have  given  to  the 
Papists  to  conclude  from  them,  that  Eve 
was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  A  most  absurd  conceit,  unworthy 
of  the  learned  and  holy  father,  or  indeed 
of  any  man  else  of  common  sense;  for 
who  knows  not  that  Eve  was  past  all  need 
of  intercession  before  ever  the  Blessed 
Mary  could  be  capable  of  making  inter- 
cession for  her?  Doubtless  the  Greek  word 
used  by  Irenceus  here  wasn-apaKXirrorf  which, 
as  it  signifies  ^'  an  advocate,  so  it  also  as 
frequently  signifies  a  comforter,"  and  so 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  here.  But, 
you  will  say,  '*  how  did  Eve  receive  com« 
fort  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary?"  I 
answer,  in  that  gracious  promise  delivered 
by  God  himself  in  the  sentence  passed  on 
the  serpent,  after  Eve's  seduction  by  him, 
where  it  is  said,  ''  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head." 
Every  man  now  knows  that  tne  seed  there 
spoken  of  is  Christ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  individual  woman,  whose  imme- 
diate seed  he  was  to  be,  is  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  holy  Virgin  was  the 
happy  instrument  of  the  saving  incarnation 
of  tne  Son  of  God,  who  hath  efiectually 
crushed  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  de- 
stroyed his  power  over  all  those  that  be- 
lieve on  himself,  and  thereby  she  became 
the  instrument  of  comfort  to  Eve  and  all 
other  sinners.  This  is  certainly  all  the  good 
father  intended  by  that  expression. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  consecrated  to 
be  a  temple  of  the  Divinity  in  a  singular 
manner.  For  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  by 
an  inefiable  conjunction,  united  himself  to 
that  human  nature,  which  was  miracu- 
lously conceived  and  formed  in  her,  even 
whilst  it  was  within  her;  and  so  he  that 
was  bora  of  her,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  bom  of  her,  was  eeaydponror,  God  and 
Man.  0  astonishing  condescension  of  the 
Son  of  God!  0  wonderful  advancement 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin !  and  therefore  we 
daily  sing  in  our  Te  Deum,  ^^Thou  art  the 
king  of  Glory,  0  Christ;  Thou  art  the 
everlasting  Son  of  the  Father.  When 
thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou 
didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb."  Upon 
which  account  the  fathers  of  the  third 
General  Council  at  Ephesus,  convened 
against  Nestorius,  approve  the  title  of 
BtoroKOfy  "the  Mother  of  God,"  given  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

A  little  afterwards,  he  says,  I  will  men- 
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tion  BOine  few  instances  of  extravagant 
honor  which  the  Papists  give,  but  we  of 
the  Church  of  England  utterly  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  out  of  a  true 
zeal  to  the  honor  of  God. 

We  will  not  give  her  lavish  and  exces- 
sive attributes,  beyond  what  the  Holy 
Scriptures  allow  her,  and  the  holy  men  of 
the  primitive  Church  afforded  her.  We 
will  call  her  '^blessed/'  as  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  in  the  sense  above  explained. 
But  we  dare  not  call  her'*(jueen  of  heaven," 
''queen  of  angels,  patnarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles.'^  "  .source  of  the  fountain  of 
grace,"  "refuge  of  sinners,"  *•' comfort  of 
tne  afflicted,"  **  advocate  of  all  Christians," 
as  she  is  called  in  that  Litany  of  Our  Lady, 
still  used  in  their  devotions.  For  we  have 
no  instance  of  such  attributes  ^iven  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
they  are  too  big  for  any  mere  creature. 

We  will  not  ascribe  those  excellencies 
to  her  that  she  never  ^ad  nor  could  have ; 
a  fulness  of  habitual  grace,  more  grace 
than  all  the  angels  and  archangels  of  God 
put  together  ever  had ;  that  she  was  bom 
without  original  sin,  and  never  committed 
any  the  least  actual  sin,  and,  consequently, 
never  needed  a  Saviour.  These  are  wild 
things,  which  very  many  of  the  Papists, 
drunk  with  superstition,  say  of  her. 

We  will  not  give  her  the  honor  of  invo- 
cation, or  praying  to  her,  as  all  the  Papists 
do,  for  the  unanswerable  reasons  above 
mentioned.  Indeed,  as  long  as  that  one 
text  of  Scripture  remains  in  our  Bibles, 
which  we  read  (I  Tim.  ii.  5),  "There  is 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,"  we  shall 
never  be  persuaded  by  any  sophistry  or 
subtle  distinctions  of  our  adversaries,  to 
betake  ourselves  to  the  mediation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  much  less  of  any  other 
saint.  Much  more  do  we  abhor  the  im- 
piety of  those  among  the  Papists,  who 
nave  held  it  disputable,  whether  the  milk 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  blood  of  her 
Son,  be  to  be  preferred  ;  and  at  last  could 
pitch  upon  no  better  resolution  than  this, 
that  the  milk  and  blood  should  be  mixed 
together,  and  both  compound  a  medicine 
for  their  souls. 

We  abhor  to  divide  the  divine  kingdom 
and  empire,  giving  one-half,  the  better 
half,  the  kingdom  ot  mercy,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  leaving  only  the  kingdom  of 
justice  to  her  Son.  This  is  downright 
treason  against  the  only  universal  King 
and  Monarch  of  the  world. 

We    are  astonished    at    the  doxology 


which  some  great  and  learned  men  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  close  their  printed  books  with,  *^Laus 
Deo  Demaaramte  Virgini  .-^^  ^*  Praise  be  to 
God,  anct  the  Viigin-mother." 

We  should  tremble  every  joint  of  us, 
to  offer  any  such  recommendation  as  this 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Hear,  if  you  cao 
without  horror,  a  prayer  of  theirs  to  her. 
It  is  this: 

"  0  my  Lady,  holy  Mary,  I  recommend 
myself  into  thy  blessed  trust  and  singular 
custody,  and  into  the  bosom  of  thy  mercy, 
this  night  and  evermore,  and  in  the  hour 
of  my  death,  as  also  my  soul  and  ray  body; 
and  1  yield  unto  thee  ail  my  hope  and 
consolation,  all  my  distress  and  misery, 
my  life  and  the  end  thereof,  that  by  thy 
most  holy  intercession,  and  by  thy  merits, 
all  my  works  may  be  directed  and  dis- 
posed, according  to  thine  and  thy  Soke's 
will.  Amen."  What  fuller  expressions 
can  we  use  to  declare  oar  absolute  affi- 
ance, trust,  and  dependence  on  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  himselt,  than  they  here  use  io 
this  recommendation  to  the  Virgin  ?  Yea, 
who  observes  not,  that  the  will  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  expressly  joined  with 
the  will  of  her  Son,  as  the  rule  of  our 
actions,  and  that  so  as  that  her  will  is 
set  in  the  first  place.  A  plain  smatch 
of  their  old  blasphemous  impiety,  in 
advancing  the  Mother  above  the  Son, 
and  giving  her  a  commanding  power 
over  him.  Can  they  have  the  face  to  say, 
that  all  this  is  no  moru  than  desiring  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  pray  for  them,  as  we 
desire  the  prayers  ot  one  another  on  earth ! 
And  yet  this  recommendation  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  Manual  of  Prayers  and  Litanies, 
printed  at  Antwerp  no  longer  ago  than 
1671,  and  that  permissu  fuperiortim,  in  the 
evening  prayers  for  Friday.  A  book  it  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  commonly  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  our  English  Papists;  for  I 
had  it  from  a  near  relation  of  mine  (who 
had  been  perverted  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rome,  but  is  since  returned  again  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England), 
who  assured  me  that  she  used  it  herself, 
by  the  direction  of  her  confessor,  in  her 
private  devotions. 

No  instance  of  Divine  honor  paid  to 
Mary  (remarks  Coleman  from  Augusti), 
is  recorded  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fifth 
century.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Prokius 
of  Constantinople,  were  the  first  to  pay 
these  honors  to  her.  Festivals  to  her 
memory  began  to  be  held  about  the  year 
431,  but    were    not   generally  observed 
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until  the  sixth  century.  From  this  time 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
general  in  all  the  Western  Churches, 
though  differing  in  number  and  in  rank,  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Greek  Church  observes  only  three  great 
festivals  of  this  description. 

The  following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of 
the  principal  festivals  in  question. 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Purification.  Can- 
dlemas, Feb.  2,  instituted  in  the  sixth 
century. 

2.  Of  the  Annunciation,  popularly  styled 
Lady  Day,  March  25thj  an  early  festival, 
styled    by    St.    fiernhard,  radix  omnium 

fgstontm. 

3.  Of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth, instituted  by  Urban  VI.  1389. 

4.  Of  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into 
Heaven,  Aug.  15th,  early  instituted.  Mary 
was  the  tutdary  divinity  of  France ;  and 
for  this  reason  this  day  was  observed  with 
peculiar  care.  It  was  also  the  birthday 
of  Napoleon,  and  accordingly  was  ob- 
served under  his  dynasty  as  the  great  fes- 
tival of  the  nation. 

5.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  Sept.  8th, 
instituted  in  the  Eastern  Church  m  the 
seventh  century;  in  the  Western,  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth. 

6.  Of  the  Naming  of  Mary,  a.d.  1513. 

7.  Of  Conception.  This  feast,  accord- 
ing to  Bellarmine,  was  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  Question  so  fiercely 
discussed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  respecting  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. 

VISITATION.  This  is  that  office  which 
is  performed  by  the  bishop  once  in  three 
years,  or  by  his  archdeacon  every  year, 
oy  visiting  the  churches  throughout  the 
diocese.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  commissary 
to  summon  the  churchwardens  and  sides- 
men to  a  visitation,  but  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  summon  any  other  person ;  but 
if  he  does  summon  those  persons,  and 
they,  refusing  to  appear,  should  be  excom- 
municated for  this  contempt,  a  prohibition 
would  be  granted.  {Noy,  122.)  Two 
things  are  requisite  in  these  visitations: 
1st.  The  charge.  2d.  The  inquiry.  The 
charge  consists  of  such  things  as  the  visitor 
thinks  proper  to  impart  to  tne  clergy;  but 
usually  it  is  to  put  them  in  mind  or  their 
duty,  and  to  persuade  them  to  perform  it. 
The  inquiry  formerly  consisted  of  several 
articles  taken  out  of  the  canons ;  and  the 
bishop's  visitation  being  accounted  an 
episcopal  synod,  there  were  at  that  time 
certain  persons  who  attended  it,  and  who 


were  called  Testes  Synodaks.  or  Jturatoret 
Synodij  and  they  were  to  present  those  who 
were  negligent  in  performing  religious 
offices,  or  any  irregularities  amongst  the 
clergy,  both  in  respect  to  their  morals  and 
behavior,  and  likewise  all  dilapidations, 
and  generally  what  they  found  to  be  anoiss 
in  the  diocese.  The  bishop  at  first  exer- 
cised this  jurisdiction  alone;  it  was  what 
was  implied  in  his  very  office ;  and  this  he 
was  to  do  in  every  parish  throughout  his 
diocese  once  a  year,  there  to  examine  the 
minister  and  the  people,  which  he  might 
do  with  more  ease  at  that  time,  because 
parish  churches  were  not  so  numerous 
then  as  afterwards.  When  this  was  dis- 
used, then  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to 
be  assembled  in  a  certain  piace,and  inquiry 
was  made,  upon  oath,  concerning  the  state 
of  the  clergy,  and  at  this  place  they  were 
all  bound  to  appear. 

Afterwards,  when  bishops  came  to  be 
ministers  of  state,  ajid  to  attend  the  courts 
of  kings,  which  began  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  then  archdeacons  were  vested  with 
this  jurisdiction  under  the  bishops,  and 
visited  in  those  years  wherein  the  bishops 
did  not.  But  still  the  bishops  were  to 
visit  once  in  three  years,  and  being  then 
the  king's  barons  and  statesmen,  they  came 
with  very  great  equipage,  insomuch  that, 
by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  their  number 
was  limited  according  to  their  qualities, 
viz.,  if  the  visitor  was  an  archbishop,  he 
was  not  to  have  above  fifty  horses  m  his 
retinue  ;  if  a  bir^hop,  he  was  not  to  exceed 
thirty;  if  a  cardinal,  then  twenty-five;  if 
an  archdeacon,  he  was  to  have  no  more 
than  seven,  and  a  dean  but  two ;  and  if 
they  respectively  exceeded  those  numbers, 
then  no  procuration  was  due  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supernumeraries.  But  even 
this  was  very  chargeable  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  for  the  visitor  was  to  be  maintained 
at  their  expense  a  day  and  night  in  every 
parish ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  thought  nt 
to  turn  that  charge  into  a  certain  sum, 
which  is  now  called  procurations,  and  this 
is  paid  to  archdeacons  in  that  very  year 
wherein  bishops  visit,  for  it  is  by  some 
affirmed  to  be  due  to  them  ratione  officii; 
and  some  say  it  is  due  to  them  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  of  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  by 
which  these  duties  are  made  pensions. 
The  first  of  these  opinions  is  contrary  to 
several  canons,  which  not  only  enjoin  per- 
sonal visitations,  but  expressly  forbid  any 
procurations  to  be  paid  where  the  arch- 
deacon himself  diet  not  visit  in  person. 
But  notwithstanding  those  canons,    cus- 
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torn  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  arch- 
deacons receive  tnese  fees  in  the  bishop's 
triennials,  when  they  do  not  visit  in  person  ; 
but  instead  of  that  they  hold  two  enapters 
about  Blaster  and  Michaelmas,  and  there, 
by  themselves  or  their  officials,  they  for- 
mally inquire  into  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  Church,  which  inquiry  is  now  cal- 
led a  visitation,  and  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  these  fees. 

Visitation,  as  commonly  understood,  de- 
notes the  act  of  the  bishop,  or  other  ordi- 
nary, going  his  circuit  through  his  diocese 
or  district,  with  a  full  power  of  inquiry 
into  such  matters  as  relate  to  church 
government  and  discipline.  By  the  canon 
law,  visitations  were  to  be  once  a  year, 
but  that  was  intended  of  parochial  visita- 
tions, or  a  personal  repairing  to  every 
church,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  as- 
signment of  procurations,  but  also  by  the 
indulgence,  where  every  church  cannot  be 
conveniently  repaired  to,  of  calling  to- 
gether the  clergy  and  laity  from  several 
parts  into  one  convenient  place,  that  the 
visitation  of  them  may  not  be  postponed. 
From  this  indulgence  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  dioceses  grew  the  custom  of 
citing  the  clergy  and  people  to  attend  visi- 
tations at  particular  places.  But  as  to 
parochial  visitation,  or  the  inspection  into 
the  fabrics,  mansions,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments of  tne  church,  that  care  has  long 
devolved  upon  the  archdeacons,  who,  at 
their  first  institutions  in  the  ancient  church, 
were  only  to  attend  the  bishops  at  their 
ordination  and  other  public  services  in 
the  cathedral,  but  being  afterwards  oc- 
casionally employed  by  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction,  not  only  the  work  of 
parochial  visitation,  but  also  the  holding 
of  general  synods  or  visitations,  when  the 
bishop  did  not  visit,  came  by  degrees  to 
be  known  and  established  branches  of  the 
archdeaconal  office  as  such,  which  by  this 
means  attained  to  the  dignity  of  ordinary, 
instead  of  delegated  jurisdiction ;  and  by 
these  degrees  came  on  the  present  practice 
of  triennial  visitations  by  bishops*  so  as 
the  bishop  is  not  only  not  obliged  by  law 
to  visit  annually,  but  is  actually  restrained 
from  it. 

It  is  customary  for  the  archdeacon  at 
his  visitation,  to  call  upon  one  of  his  clergy 
to  preach  what  is  called  a  visitation  ser- 
mon ;  and  although  it  appears  that,  for- 
merly, it  was  the  duty  of  tne  visitor  himself 
to  preach  this  sermon,  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  clergyman  so  called 
upon  by  the  archdeacon  may  refuse. 


VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK. 

[By  the  4th  CanoQ  of  1850,  "every 
bishop  in  this  Church  shall  visit  the 
churches  within  his  diocese,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  examining  the  state  of  his  Chutch, 
inspecting  the  behavior  of  his  clergy, 
ministering  the  word,  and,  if  he  think  fit, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  ad- 
ministering the  apostolic  rite  oi  confirma- 
tion. And  it  is  deemed  proper  that  such 
visitation  be  made  once  in  tnree  years  at 
least,  by  every  bishop  to  every  church 
within  his  diocese,  which  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  defraying  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  the  bishop  at  such  visitation.'H 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK.  In  so 
uncertain  a  world,  where  sickness  some- 
times interrupts  the  very  joys  of  marriage, 
it  is  no  wonuer  that  this  sad  office  shoula 
be  placed  next  to  matrimony;  for  all 
people  in  all  conditions,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  are  subject  to  diseases  continually; 
so  that  when  any  person  falls  sick,  those 
that  are  in  health  must  "  remember  them, 
as  bein^  themselves  also  in  the  body 
(Heb.  xiii.  3),  and  liable  to  the  same 
calamities ;''  and  all  Christians  are  com- 
manded to  visit  their  neighbors  in  this 
estate,  and  are  promised  they  shall  be 
rewarded  by  Groo  for  so  doing.  (Ps.  ili. 
1,  2;  Matt.  xxv.  34,  36;  James  i.  27; 
Rccles.  vii.  35.)  And  in  the  primitive 
times  they  were  famous  for  this  piece  of 
charity.  But  it  is  especially  the  duty  of 
the  clerjry  **to  visit  the  sick,''  a  duty 
instituted  and  enjoined  by  God  himselt; 
"  Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have  com- 
mitted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.'' 
(James,  v.  14, 15.^  In  which  words  (being 
the  original  and  foundation  of  this  office) 
we  may  note,  first,  that  the  duty  is  en- 
joined by  divine  authority,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  barely  a  point  of  civility,  but  an 
act  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  duty  which 
God  requires  from  us.  Secondly,  the 
time  to  perform  it  is  "  when  any  are  sick 
among  us;  for  then  the  parties  have 
mo5^t  need  of  comfort,  advice,  and  prayers 
to  support  them  and  procure  help  for 
them,  as  also  to  prepare,  them  for  their 
last  and  great  account;  and  then  these 
religious  exercises  will  do  us  most  good, 
because  sickness  embitters  the  world  and 
endears  heaven  to  us,  making  us  pray 
devoutly,  and  hearken  willingly  to  noly 
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advice;  so  that  this  happy  opportunity 
raust  not  be  lost;  nor  may  it  be  deferred 
till  the  sick  persons  be  very  weak  and 
nirrh  to  death,  for  then  they  are  incapable 
either  to  join  in  the  office,  or  to  receive 
the  main  benefits  thereof;  and  the  word 
in  St.  James  is.  "  if  any  be  infirm  "  (ver. 
14):  to  note,  tnis  should  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  sickness,  and  not  put  off  till 
the  physicians  give  men  over.  Thirdly, 
as  to  the  manner  of  performing  this  duty ; 

1.  The  sick  man  (or  his  friends)  must 
'*  send  for  the  priest,"  who  else  may  either 
not  know  of  his  sickness,  or  when  it  may 
be  seasonable  to  visit;  and  if  he  come 
unsent  for,  it  is  more  than  he  is  obliged 
to  do ;  but  yet  it  is  an  act  of  great  charity, 
because  God  reouires  the  elders  of  the 
Church  shall  do  tnis  duty.  The  sick  man 
raust  pray  for  himself  (ver.  13) ;  and  his 
neighbors  may  pray  with  him  and  for 
him  (ver.  16);  but  neither  of  these  suf- 
ficeth,  he  must  send  for  the  minister  be- 
sides, who,  now  the  Church  is  settled, 
lives  not  far  from  him,  and  he  is  most 
able  to  mve  counsel,  and  most  likely  to 
prevail,  because  God  requires  him  to  per- 
form this  office,  which  is  deK:ribed  in 
St.  James.  1.  By  "praying  over  him," 
that  is,  besides  him  in  the  house  where  he 
lies  sick.  And  since  God  enjoins  prayer 
shall  be  made,  and  doth  not  prescribe  the 
form;  as  all  other  Churches  have  made 
proper  forms,  so  hath  ours  also  composed 
this,  which  is  the  most  full  and  useful 
office  on  this  occasion  extant  in  the  world. 

2.  In  St.  James's  time,  and  as  long  as  the 
miraculous  gift  of  healing  continued,  they 
''  anointed  the  sick  with  oil  also  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,"  not  to  convey  any  grace 
to  the  soul  (as  the  Papists  now  pretend 
to  do  by  their  extreme  unction,  lately 
made  a  sacrament),  but  to  work  a  mi- 
raculous cure,  which  was  the  usual  effect 
in  those  ages,  but  the  power  and  gift  be- 
ing now  ceased,  the  reformed  Churches 
leU  off  the  oil,  which  was  the  sign,  because 
the  thing  signified  was  now  taken  away. 
But  yet  we  retain  all  the  substantial  parts 
of  tfiis  office.  3.  Here  are  by  St.  James 
set  down  "  the  benefits  "  which  may  be 
obtained  by  it,  which  are  anneiced  to  the 
"  prayer  oi  faith,"  the  part  which  was  not 
ceremonial,  and  whicn  continues  still  as 
the  benefits  also  shall  do,  namely,  this 
shall  be  a  means  "to  save  the  sick;"  and 
more    particularly,    1.  "The    Lord  shall 

him  up,"  that  is,  if  God  see  that 
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health  be  good  for  him,  the  devout  per- 
forming of  this  office  shall  contribute  to 


his  recovery;  or,  2.  However  (because 
men  are  mortal  and  must  die  at  some 
time),  it  shall  be  a  means  to  "procure 
forgiveness"  of  the  sins  he  hath  com- 
mitted; not  the  priest  only  will  absolve 
him  upon  his  penitent  confession,  but 
God  will  seal  his  pardon,  and  then,  whe- 
ther life  or  death  follow,  the  man  shall 
be  happy.  Wherefore,  as  we  love  our 
friends,  or  our  own  souls,  all  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  necessary  and  profitable 
office  be  not  neglected.  The  method  of 
performing  which  in  this  Church  may  be 
thus  described :  The  usual  office  contains, 
1.  Supplications  to  avert  evil  in  "the 
salutation  and  short  litany."  2.  Prayer 
to  procure  good  things  in  "the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  two  collects."  3.  Exhor- 
tations prescribed  in  the  "large  form  of 
exhortation  ;"  and  directions  in  the  rubric, 
to  advise  the  sick  man  "  to  forgive  "  freely, 
"to  give"  liberally,  "to  do  justice"  in 
settling  his  estate,  and  to  "  confess  his 
sins  "humbly  and  inn;enuously  unto  God's 
minister  now  with  him.  4.  Consolations 
in  the  "absolution,  the  prayer"  to  God 
to  confirm  it,  in  "the  7Jst  Psalm,"  and 
the  concluding  "  benedictions." 

Secondly,  there  are  added,  1.  "Extra- 
ordinary prayers  for  a  sick  child,  for  one 
past  recovery,  for  a  dying  person,"  and 
"  for  one  troubled  in  conscience."  2.  The 
manner  of  administering  "the  commu- 
nion" to  the  sick. — Dean  Comber. 

As  to  the  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  left  to  the  prudence  of 
the  Church ;  since  God  hath  only  in  gene- 
ral ordered  prayers  to  be  made,  but  not 
prescribed  any  particular  words,  therefore 
several  Churches  have  made  and  used 
several  forms  proper  for  the  occasion. 
The  Greek  Church  hath  a  very  large  office 
in  their  euchologion,  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  corrupted  by  the  superstitious 
additions  of  later  ages,  though  some  of 
the  ancient  prayers  may  yet  be  discerned 
there.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Western 
Church  are  those  which  bear  the  names 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory ;  and  that 
which  Cardinal  Bona  cites  with  this  title 
"  Pro  infirmis,"  written  about  900  (1040) 
years  ago,  and  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
old  GalTican  service.  And  upon  the  Re- 
formation the  several  Protestant  Churches 
had  their  several  forms,  which  are  in  use 
amongst  them  at  this  day.  But  this  office 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  thought 
to  excel  all  that  are  now  extant  in  tne 
world;  and  it  exactly  ag[ree8  with  the 
methoid  of  the  primitive  visitation  of  the 
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sick  in  St.  Chrysostom's  time.  —  Dean 
Comber. 

VISITATORIAL  POWER.  Every  cor- 
poration, whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
visitable  by  some  superior ;  and  every  spi- 
ritual person,  beinfl;  a  corporation  sole,  is 
visitable  by  tne  ordinary.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule ;  for,  by  composition,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  never  visits  the 
Bishop  of  London.  During  a  visitation, 
all  inferior  jurisdictions  are  inhibited  from 
exercising  jurisdiction :  but  this  right,  from 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  exercise 
of  it,  is  usually  conceded;  so  that  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  inferior  court 
is  continued  notwithstanding. 

VULGAR  TONGUE.  This  expression 
in  the  baptismal  office  stood  formerly  '*  in 
the  English  tongue.''  The  alteration  was 
made  in  compliance,  as  it  should  seem, 
with  a  suggestion  of  Bishop  Cosins,  that 
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suppose,  as  it  often  falls  out,  that  chil- 
dren of  strangers,  which  never  intend  to 
stay  in  England,  be  brought  there  to  be 
baptized,''  it  would  be  exceptionable  that 
'Hhey  also  should  be  exhorted  and  en- 
joined to  learn  those  principles  of  religion 
m  the  English  tongue." 

VULGATE.  The  name  giveri  to  what 
is  called  the  vulgar  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  the  most  ancient  version  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Latin,  and  the  only  one, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  acknowledges 
to  be  authentic. 

The  vulgate  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
trartslatedj  almost  word  for  word,  from  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint;  (he  author  of  it 
is  not  known,  or  so  much  as  guessed  at. 
It  was  a  long  time  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Italic  version,  as  being  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  was 
commonly  in  use,  before  St.  Jerome  made 
a  new  one  from  the  Hebrew.    St.  Austin 

Preferred  this  vulgate  before  all  the  other 
.atin  versions,  as  rendering  the  words  and 
sense  of  the  sacred  text  more  closely  and 
justly  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  has  been 
since  corrected  from  the  emendations  of 
St.  Jerome;  and  it  is  the  mixture  of  the 
ancient  Italic  version  with  the  corrections 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  is  now  called  the  vul- 

gate,  and  which  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
eclared  to  be  authentic. 
The  vulgate  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
by  the  Romanists,  generally  preferred  to 
the  common  Greek  text.  Tne  priests  read 
DO  other  at  the  altar ;  the  preachers  quote 
DO  other  in  the  pulpit,  nor  the  divines  in 
the  schools.    (See  Bible,) 


WAFERS.  The  bread  which  is  used 
in  the  eucharist  by  the  Romanists,  and  by 
Lutheran  Protestants  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
is  so  designated.  In  the  ancient  Church, 
so  long  as  the  people  continued  to  make 
oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  the  elements 
for  the  use  of  the  eucharist  were  ucually 
taken  out  of  them ;  and,  conaequendy,  so 
long  the  bread  was  that  common  leavened 
bread,  which  they  used  upon  other  occa- 
sions; and  the  use  of  wafers,  and  un- 
leavened bread,  was  not  known  in  the 
Church  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centu- 
ries. This  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
most  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  school  divines,  who  main- 
tain that  the  primitive  Church  always 
consecrated  in  unleavened  bread,  arzne 
from  hence,  that  we  must  suppose  they 
followed  the  example  of  our  Saviour. 
who  celebrated  his  last  supper  with  un- 
leavened bread.  But  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
unanimously  te.«tify  the  contrary:  and  it 
is  noted  by  Epiphanius,  as  a  peculiar  rite 
of  the  Ebionite  heretics,  that  they  cele- 
brated the  eucharist  with  unleavened  bread 
and  water  ordy. 

How  the  change  in  this  matter  was 
made,  and  the  exact  time  when,  is  not 
easily  determined.  Cardinal  Bona's  con- 
jecture seems  probable  enough ;  that  it 
crept  in  upon  tne  people's  leaving  off  to 
make  their  oblations  m  common  bread; 
which  occasioned  the  clergy  to  provide  it 
themselves,  and  they,  under  pretence  of 
decency  and  respect,  brought  it  trom  leaveu 
to  unleaven,  and  from  a  loaf  of  common 
bread,  that  might  be  broken,  to  a  nice  and 
delicate  wafer,  formed  in  the  figure  of  a 
DenanuSj  or  penny,  to  represent  the  pence, 
for  which  our  S^lviour  was  betrayed ;  and 
then  also  the  people,  instead  of  offering  a 
loaf  of  bread,  as  formerly,  were  ordered 
to  offer  a  penny,  which  was  either  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  or  to  be  expended  upon 
something  pertaining  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ahar. 

This  alteration  in  the  eucharistical  bread 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which 
divided  about  it ;  for  the  Western  Church 
ran  so  far  into  an  extreme,  as  almost  to 
lose  the  nature  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ment, by  introducing  a  thing  that  could 
hardly  be  called  bread,  instead  of  that 
common  staff  of  life,  which  our  Lord  had 

• 

appointed  to  be  the  representative  of  his 
body  in  the  eucharist.  But  there  wanted 
not  some  discerning  and  judicious  men, 
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who  complained  of  this  abuse,  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  be  introduced. 

The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  King 
Edward  VI.  enjoins  unleavened  bread  to 
be  used  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  It 
was  ordered  to  be  round,  in  imitation  of 
the  wafers  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches;  but  it  was  to  be  wUhout  all 
manner  of  print ,  the  wafers  usually  having 
the  impression  either  of  a  crucifix  or  the 
holy  lamb ;  and  iomdhmg  more  large  and 
thicker  than  the  wafers,  which  were  of  the 
size  of  a  penny.  This  rubric,  affording 
matter  for  scruple,  was  set  aside,  at  the 
review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  fifth  of  King 
Edward,  and  another  inserted  in  its  room, 
by  which  it  was  declared  sufficient  that 
the  bread  be  such  as  is  usually  eaten  at  the 
table  with  other  meats.  By  the  injunctions 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wafer  bread  seems 
to  have  been  again  enjoined,  for  among 
other  orders  this  was  one,  for  the  more 
reverence  to  be  given  to  these  holy  mys- 
teries— ^the  sacramental  bread,  &c.,  made 
and  formed  plain  without  any  fi^rure  there- 
upon, of  same  fineness  and  fashion  round, 
though  somewhat  bigger  in  compass  and 
thickness,  as  the  usual  bread  and  wafers, 
heretofore  called  singing  cakes,  which 
served  for  the  use  of  private  mass. 

WAKE.    (See  Dedication.) 

WALDENSES.  (See  Mbigenses.)  Some 
difficulty  exists  as  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  sect  to  which  this  name  has  been 
attached.  According  to  Mosheim,  the  sect 
originated  with  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant 
of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1160.  They 
fiourished  chiefiy  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont; and  hence,  rather  than  from  Peter 
Waldo  or  Valdo,  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  they  acquired  the  name  of  Valdenses 
or  Vandois.  From  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  writings,  and  from 
comparing  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  with 
the  superstitions  and  practices  of  the  a^e 
in  which  he  lived^  Waldo  perceived  the 
corruption  of  the  existing  mediaeval  Church, 
and,  in  advance  of  his  age,  became  a  re- 
former. He  fared  the  fate  of  those  who 
are  so  circumstanced.  He  had  maiw  fol- 
lowers, and  exposed  both  himself'^  and 
them  to  suspicion  and  persecution.    It  is 

Srobable  that,  in  attacking  error,  the  Wal- 
enses  themselves  sometimes  became 
erroneous.  They  are  accused  of  having 
maintained  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  and 
of  infant  baptism,  and  of  being  seditious. 
These  charges  were  easily  made,  but 
writers  of  celebrity  have  undertaken  to 


confute  them.  The  marvel  is,  that,  when 
every  attempt  was  made  to  blacken  their 
character,  the  success  of  their  accusers 
was  not  |;reater  than  it  has  proved  to  be. 
It  is  certam  that  they  were  austere,  if  not 
morose,  in  their  practice;  that  they  pro- 
hibited wars  and  lawsuits,  penal  punish- 
ments, and  all  attempts  to  acquire  wealth. 

Those  of  them  who  dwelt  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  subjected  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  persecu- 
tions, especially  in  the  years  1655,  1656, 
and  1696.  The  most  norible  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited  in 
this  theatre  of  papal  tyranny,  and  the  Wal- 
denses  at  last  owed  their  existence  and 
support  to  the  interference  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  governments. 

WARBURTONIAN  LECTURE.  A 
lecture  founded  by  Bishop  Warburton,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  Christian  in  particular,  from 
the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  which  relate  to 
the  Christian  Church,  especially  to  the 
apostacy  of  papal  Rome.  To  tnis  foun- 
dation we  owe  tne  admirable  discourses  of 
Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot,  and  many  other!*. 

WARDEN.  The  head  of  some  col- 
leges, and  the  superior  of  some  conventual 
churches,  in  which  the  chapter  remains, 
is  called  a  warden. 

WEDNESDAY.  This  day  has  been 
marked  in  many  cases  by  the  Church  with 
an  especial  religion.  Thus  it  was  often 
added  to  Friday  as  a  weekly  fast,  and  in 
our  own  Church  it  is  numbered  among 
the  rogation  and  ember  days;  besides 
which,  throughout  the  year  the  litany  is 
appointed  to  be  sung  or  said  on  Wednes- 
day, as  well  as  on  Sunday  and  Friday, 
after  morning  prayer. 

WESLEYANS.    {^e  MethodisU.) 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY.  (See 
Assembly  of  Divines.) 

WESrMINSTER  CONFESSION.  (See 
Confession  of  Faith.) 

WHITSUNDAY.  One  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church,  held  in  com  me  mora- 
tion  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  occurs  ten  days 
after  Holy  Thursday,  or  Ascension  Da^. 
The  reason  of  this  Jay  being  called  Whit- 
sunday, or  more  properly  Whitesunday, 
is,  because  on  thisaay,  being  a  remarkable 
time  for  baptism,  the  catechumens,  who 
were  then  baptized,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  been  baptized  before  at  Easter,  ap- 
peared in  the  ancient  Church  in  white 
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garments.  It  has  also  been  thought  that 
tne  name  was  symbolical  of  those  vast 
diffusions  of  light  and  knowledge  which 
were  then  shed  upon  the  apostles,  in 
order  to  the  enlightening  of  a  world  then 
in  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ido- 
latry. 

1  his  day  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
from  heaven  upon  his  Church,  as  the 
epistle  tells,  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  gospel ;  in  honor  of  whom  and  of 
his  gifts  we  keep  this  holyday. — Bp. 
Sparrow. 

As  to  the  name,  the  most  received  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  word  is  at  length  "White- 
Bundayj"  so  called  from  the  white  gar- 
ments, worn  by  the  persons  baptized  in 
the  ancient  Church.  For  the  administering 
of  which  sacrament,  Easter,  and  this,  and 
the  Sundays  between,  were  the  most 
solemn  seasons.  Particularly  on  this  day, 
the  last  of  those  Sundays  (when  that  so- 
lemnity determined,  and  the  preparation 
for  it  had  been  extended  to  the  utmost 
length) ;  as  well  on  that  account,  as  for 
the  deserved  veneration  due  to  so  great  a 
festival,  vast  numbers  offered  themselves 
to  be  received  to  baptism.  And  in  token 
of  their  being  cleansed  from  all  past  sins, 
as  well  as  for  an  emblem  of  that  innocence 
and  purity,  to  which  they  then  obliged 
themselves,  they  were  clad  in  white; 
and,  from  the  multitude  of  such  vestments 
then  put  on,  are  supposed  to  have  given 
occasion  for  this  Lord's  day  bein^  distin- 
guished by  that  name. — Dean  Stanhope. 

The  reason  why  this  time  was  of  old 
appointed  for  solemn  baptism,  was,  1. 
Because  this  day  the  apostles  were  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  (Acts, 
ii.  3^.  2.  Because  this  day  8000  were 
baptized  by  the  apostles  (Acts,  ii.  41).  In 
memory  of  which,  the  Church  ever  after 
held  a  solemn  custom  of  baptizing  at  this 
feast. — Bp,  Sparrow. 

Some  conclude  from  St.  Paul's  earnest 
desire  of  being  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
that  the  observation  of  it  as  a  Christian 
festival  is  as  old  as  the  apostles;  but, 
whatever  St.  Paul's  design  was,  we  are 
assured  that  it  hath  been  universally  ob- 
served from  the  very  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Wheatly. 

This  day  is  called  Pentecost,  because 
there  are '  fifty  days  betwixt  the  true 
passover  and  Whitsunday.  As  there  were 
fifty  days  from  the  Jews'  passover  to  the 

tiving  of  the  law  to    Moses  in    Mount 
inai,   which  law  was  written  with  the 
finger  of  God  (for  from  the  fourteenth  day 


of  the  first  month,  the  day  of  the  pass- 
over,  to  the  third  day  of  the  third  month, 
the  day  of  the  law's  giving,  Exod.  xix.  1- 
16,  are  fif^v  days) ;  so  from  the  true  pass- 
over,  which  was  celebrated  when  Christ 
was  ofiered  up  for  us,  are  fifty  days  to 
this  time,  when  the  Holt  Ghost  came 
down  upon  the  Church,  to  write  the  new 
law  of  charity  in  their  hearts.  Upon  this 
mediation,  St.  Augustine  breaks  out  thus: 
"  Who  would  not  prefer  the.  joy  and  plea- 
sure of  these  mysteries,  before  all  the 
empires  of  the  woHdt  Do  you  not  see, 
that  as  the  two  Seraphim  cry  one  to  another. 
Holy,  holy,  holy "  (Isa.  vi.  3)  ;  "so  the 
two  Testaments.  Old  and  New,  faithfully 
agreeing,  evince  the  sacred  truth  of  God?' 
It  should  be  noted,  that  we  must  not  count 
the  fifty  days  from  the  very  day  of  the 
passover,  but  from  the  Sunday  following; 
and  so  God  directed  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15),  speaking  of  their  Pentecost  or  Feast 
of  Weeks,  '*  and  ye  shall  count  from  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath ;  from  that  day 
seven  weeks  shall  be  complete." — Bp. 
Sparrow. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  contains 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  or  Feast 
of  Weeks,  which  was  a  type  of  ours ;  for 
as  the  law  was  at  this  time  given  to  the 
Jews  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  also  the  Chris- 
tians upon  this  day  received  the  new 
evangelical  law  from  heaven,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first 
lesson  for  the  evening  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  com- 
pletion of  which  prophecy  is  recorded  in 
Doth  the  second  lessons,  but  especially  in 
the  portion  of  Scripture  for  the  epistle, 
which  contains  a  particular  description  of 
the  first  wonderful  descent  of  the  Holt 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles,  who  were  *^  as- 
sembled together  in  one  place,"  in  expec- 
tation of  that  blessed  Spirit,  according  to 
the  promise  of  our  Saviour  mentioned  in 
the  gospel. — Wheatly. 

The  same  harmony  of  epistle,  gospel, 
and  collect,  and  lessons,  ana  psalms,  that 
has  been  observed  upon  Christmas,  and 
Easter,  and  Ascension,  may  with  plea- 
sure be  mentioned  upon  this  day. — Bp. 
Sparrow, 

WICLIFITES.  The  followers  of  John 
Wiclif  He  was  of  Merton  College  in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  once  sent 
ambassador  by  Edward  III.  to  the  pope. 
He  preached  against  the  feal  presence, 
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pilgrimoffes,  purgatory,  &c.,  so  strenuously  simplicity,  so  full  of  life  and  eneigy,  to  be 

at  Oxford,  that  the  monks  prevailed  with  found  in  the  Hebrew  books.    It  has  been 

Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of   Canter-  attributed    by  many  of   the  ancients  to 

bury,  to  silence  him.    He  was  rector  of  Philo,  a  Jew,  but  more  ancient  than  he 

Lutterworth  in   Leicestershire,  much  fa-  whose  works  are  now  extant.    But  it  is 

Yored  by  the  great  men  in  his  time,  and  commonly   ascribed  to    an  Hellenistical 

is  jusdy  reckoned  the  first  reformer.    The  Jew,  who  lived  since  Ezra,  and  about  the 

fame  of  him  reached  to  Rome,  and  occa-  time  of  the  Maccabees, 

sioned    Pope  Gregory   XL    to    write    to  It  may  properly  be  divided  into  two 

Richard  II.  to  assist  the  bishops  in  snp-  parts :  the  first  is  a  description  and  encomi- 

eressing  Wiclif   and  his  followers,     in  um  of  wisdom ;  the  second,  beginning  at 
[enry  IV.'s  time,  his  books  were  con-  the  tenth  chapter,  is  a  long  discourse  in  the 
demned  at  Oxford ;  and  at  last,  when  the  form  of  prayers,  wherein  the  author  ad- 
Council  of  Constance  met,  about   1428,  mires  and  extols  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
they  condemned  him  with  this  sentence  :  of  those  who  honor  him  ;  and  discovers  tha 
''  That  John  Wiclif,  being  a    notorious  folly  of  the  wicked,  who  have  been  the 
heretic,  and  obstinate,  and  dyinff  in  his  professed  enemies  of  the  good  and  virtuods 
heresy,  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  may  m  all  ages  of  the  world, 
be  discerned  irom  the  bodies  of    other  WORD,  THE.     (See  Je$u8.)    The  only- 
faithful  people,  should  be  taken  up  out  of  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  the  uncreated 
the  ground,  and  thrown  away  far  from  Wisdom,  the  second  person  of  the  most 
the  burial  of  the  Church."    The  Bishop  Holy  Trinity,  equal  and  consubstantial  to 
of  Lincoln  executed  this  sentence,   and  the    Father.    St.  John    the   Evangelist, 
forty-one  years  after  his  burial  he  burnt  more  expressly  than  any  other,  has  openea 
them  (which  was  more  than  the  sentence  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  Word  of  God, 
commanded),  and  cast  them  into  a  neigh-  when  he  tells  us,  *'Inthe  beginning  was  the 
boring  brook  called  Swift.    The  followers  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
of  Wiclif  were  called  Lollards.    Wiclif 's  the  Word  was  God.    The  same  was  in  the 
.  notions  were:  *'The  Scriptures  ought  to  beginning    with    God.    All   things    were 
'  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  contain  all  things  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
h'ecessary  to  salvation,  may  be  understood  anything  made    that   was  made."    The 
•>5  ..by  every  well  disposed  man;  he  declared  Chaldee    paraphrasts,    the  most  ancient 
•  against  traditions,  the  pope's    authority,  Jewish   writers  extant,  generally  use  the 
:  their  power  over  the  temporalities  of  kings,  name  Mkmra,  or  Word,  where  Moses  puts 
'     And  pronounced  the  pope  to  be  the  chiefest  the  name  Jehovah.    In  efiect,  according 
,.;  antichrist.    He  taught  thai  the  Church  of  to  them,  it  was  Memra  who  created  the 
Rome    may  err;    he    rejected    merit  of  world ;  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
Works,  transubstantiation,  and  owned  but  plain  of  Mamre;  and  to  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
two  sacraments;  he  was  against  images,  ft  was  Memra  to  whom  Jacob  appealed  to 
auricular  confession,  pardon,  indulgences,  witness  the  covenant  between  him  and 
and   monastic  vows;    he    approved  the  Laban.    The    same   Word   appeared    to 
marriage  of  priests.  Moses  at  Sinai ;  gave  the  law  to  the  Israel- 
WILL,  FREE,     (See  Free  Will.)  jtes ;  spoke  face  to  face  with  that  law- 
WISDOM.  THE  BOOK  OF.  Anapocry-  given  marched  at  the  head  of  that  peo- 
phal  book  ot  Scripture  ;  so  called,  on  ac-  pjg ;  enabled  them  to  conquer  nations,  and 
count  of  the  wise  maxims  and  useful  in-  ^as  a  consuming  fire  to  all  who  violated 
structions  contained  therein.  thp  law  of  the  Lord.    All  these  charac- 
The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  commonly  as-  ters,  where  the  paraphrast  uses  the  word 
cribed  to    King  Solomon,  either  because  Memra,  clearly    denote    Almighty  God. 
the  author  imitated  the  king's  manner  of  xhis  Word  therefore  was  God,  and  the 
writing,  or  because  he  sometimes  speaks  Hebrews  were  of  this  opinion  at  the  time 
in  his  name.    It  is  certain  Solomon  was  that  the  Targum  was  composed, 
not  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not  written  WORKS.  (See  Good  Works,  Just^icaiion, 
in  Hebrew,  nor  was  it  inserted   in  the  and  Sanetificatum.)    The  doctrine  of  our 
Jewish  canon,  nor  is  the  style  like  Solo-  Church  on  the  subject  of  works  is  con- 
mon's ;  and  therefore  St.  Jerome  observes  tained  in  the  following  articles: 
justly,  that  it  smells  strongly  of  the  Grecian  _.   ^^.,    r...#;i8^^#,o«  «#•  Af/>«. 
eloquence;  that  it  is  composed  with  art  XL  OftheJustificatumqfMafL 
and  method,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  We  are  accounted  rightfious  before  Goo, 
philowphers,  very  different  from  that  noble  only  for  the  ment  of  our    Lord  Jesus 
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(!iiRisT,  by  fniih,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings;  wherefore,  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort, 
as  more  largely  expressed  in  the  Homily 
of  Justification. 

XH.  Of  Good  Works. 

Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith;  and  follow  after  justification, 
cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God  s  judgment ;  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith;  insomuch  that  by  them  a 
lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as 
a  tree  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

Xni.  Of  Works  before  Justification. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  (he  inspiration  of  bis  Spirit,  are  not 
pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  neither  do 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  school  authors  say)  deserve  grace 
of  congruity;  vea  rather,  for  that  they  are 
not  done  as  trOD  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

WORSHIP.  Besides  the  usual  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  the  supreme  homage 
and  devotion  due  only  to  the  Divine  Being. 
it  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Bible  ana 
Prayer  Book,  to  denote  honor,  respect,  and 
reverence  given  to  men.  Thus,  in  the  84th 
Psalm,  it  is  said  that  '^  the  Lord  will  give 
grace  and  worship  (favor  and  dignity)  to 
them  that  live  a  godly  life.''  In  Luke, 
xiv.  10,  we  read  that  the  humble  guest 
"  shall  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  sit  at  meat  with  him.''  And  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  20,  it  is  said,  that  all  the 
congregation  "bowed  down  their  heads, 
and  worshipped  the  Lord  and  the  kin^." 
In  the  Order  of  Matrimony  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  the  husband  promises  to 
worship  his  wife,  that  is,  to  render  to  her 
all  that  respect  and  honor  to  which  she  is 
entitled  by  the  command  of  God,  and  the 
station  she  holds. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this 
phrase  we  must  know,  that  anciently  there 
were  two  sorts  of  wives,  one  whereof  was 
called  the  primary  or  lawful  wife,  the 
other  was  called  the  half- wife,  or  concu- 
bine. The  difierence  betwixt  these  two 
was  only  in  the  differing  purpose  of  the 
man,  betaking  himself  to  the  one  or  the 
other;  if  his  purpose  was  only  fellowship, 
there  grew  to  the  woman  by  this  means 
no  worship  at  all;  but  rather  the  oontraiy.  | 


In  professing  that  his  intent  was  to  add  by 
his  person  honor  and  worship  unto  herS; 
he  took  her  plainly  and  clearly  to  be  his 
wife,  not  his  concubine.  This  it  is,  which 
the  civil  law  doth  mean,  when  it  makes  a 
wife  differ  from  a  concubine  in  dignity.  The 
worship  that  grew  unto  her,  being  taken 
with  declaration  of  this  intent,  was  that 
her  children  became  by  this  means  free 
and  legitimate,  heirs  to  their  father  (Gen. 
XXV.  5,  6),  and  herself  was  made  a  mother 
over  his  family.  Lastly,  she  received  such 
advancement  of  state,  as  things  annexed 
to  his  person  might  augment  her  with; 
yea,  a  right  of  participation  was  thereby 
given  her,  both  in  him,  and  even  in  aU 
things  which  were  his ;  and  therefore  he 
says  not  only,  "  with  ray  body  I  thee  wor- 
ship." but  also,  "  with  all  my  worldly 
gooas  I  thee  endow."  The  former  branch 
having  granted  the  principal,  the  latter 
granteth  that  which  is  annexed  thereto. — 
Hookej', 

The  Jews  anciently  used  the  same  phrase: 
"  Be  unto  me  a  wife,  and  I,  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  will  worship,  honor,  and 
maintain  thee,  according  to  the  manner  of 
husbands  among  the  Jews,  who  worship, 
honor,  and  maintain  their  wives.*'  And 
that  no  man  quarrel  at  this  harmless 
phrase,  let  him  take  notice,  that  to  wor- 
ship here  signifies,  to  make  worshipful  or 
honorable,  as  you  may  see,  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 
For  where  our  last  translation  reads  it. 
"him  that  honors  me.  I  will  honor;''  in 
the  old  translation,  which  our  Common 
Prayer  Book  uses,  it  is,  *•  him  that  worships 
me,  I  will  worship,"  that  is,  I  will  make 
worshipful :  for  that  way  only  can  God  be 
said  to  worship  man. — Bp.  Sparrow. 

These  words  are  objected  to  by  our  ad- 
versaries^ as  a  great  crime  in  our  Church, 
for  obliging  the  bridegroom  to  make  an 
idol  of  his  bride,  and  to  declare,  in  the 
most  extravagant  strain  of  all  compliments, 
that  he  worships  her.  But  this  imputation 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  a  just  consideration 
of  the  purport  of  the  old  English  word 
"  worship,"  which  signifies  an  honorable 
regard,  as  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  our  usual 
expressions  still  retained  in  common  dis- 
course, as  Your  Worship.  Worshipful,  &c. 
And  so  King  James,  in  tne  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  told  Dr.  Reynolds,  who 
made  this  objection.  For  our  Church  is 
not  only  content  that  the  wife  should  be 
endowed  with  a  share  of  the  husband's 
^oods,  but  that  the  husband  should  oblige 
himself  to  promote  his  spouse  to  the 
dignity  of  the  uxorial  honor,  for  she  won  Id 
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not  have  the  men  joined  lo  concubines  by 
this  relijjious  solemnity:  and,  therefore, 
she  ties  the  man  to  make  profession,  that 
he  is  willing  to  have  the  person  he  marries 
not  only  to  be  a  partner  in  his  bed^  but 
that  she  should  have  all  the  dimity  of  a 
wife  allowed  her.  And  that  is  tne  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  "  with  my  body^  I  thee 
worship ;"  I  not  only  give  thee  a  right  in 
my  body,  but  that  in  the  honorable  and 
worshipful  way  of  a  wife.  For,  by  the 
old  Roman  law,  this  was  the  difference 
between  a  wife  and  a  concubine;  that  the 
husband  before  marriage  promised  that  he 
designed  to  promote  the  woman  he  was 
married  to,  to  the  honor  of  mater-familias, 
or  mistress  of  the  family. — Dr.  Nicholls. 

The  first  right  accruing  to  the  wife  by 
marriage,  is  honor;  and,  therefore,  the 
men  says,  *•'  with  my  bocly,  I  thee  wor- 
ship ;'■  that  is,  "  with  my  body,  I  thee 
iionor;*'  for  so  the  word  signifies  in  this 
place ,  and  so  Mr.  Selden,  and  before  him 
Martin  Bucer,  who  lived  at  the  time  when 
our  liturgy  was  compiled,  have  translated 
it.  The  desi^  of  it  is  to  express  that  the 
woman,  by  virtue  of  this  marriage,  has  a 
share  in  all  the  titles  and  honors  which  are 
due,  or  belong  to,  the  person  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  true  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  is  somewhat  different;  for  which 
reason,  I  find,  that  at  the  review  of  our  li- 
turgy, after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.,  ''  worship"  was  promised  to  be 
changed  for  "  nonor."  How  the  alteration 
became  to  be  omitted  I  cannot  discover; 
but  so  long  as  the  old  word  is  explained  in 
the  sense  that  I  have  given  of  it,  one 
would  think  no  objection  could  be  urged 
against  using  it. —  Wheatley. 

XEROPHAGIA.  (Hnpo^ayia  from  fijpor, 
dry^  0ayco,  eat.^  Fast  days  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church,  on  which  they 
eat  nothing  but  bread  and  salt,  the  word 
signifying  so  much  as  to  eat  dry  things ; 
afterwards  there  were  pulse,  herbs,  and 
fruits  added.  This  great  fast  was  kept  the 
six  days  of  the  holy  week  for  devotion, 
and  not  by  obligation ;  so  that  the  Church 
condemned  the  Montanists,  who  of  their 
own  private  authority,  would  not  only 
oblige  all  people  to  observe  the  Xeropha- 
gia  of  the  holy  week,  but  also  other  lasts 
that  they  had  established,  as  well  as  seve* 
ral  Lents.  The  Essenes,  whether  they 
were  Jews  or  the  first  Christians  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  ob.served  Xeropha- 
gia  on  certain  days ;  for  Philo  says,  they 
put  nothing  to  their  bread  and  water  but 
salt  and  hyssop* 


YEAR,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  (See  Ad- 
vent j  Calendar^  and  Feasts.'^ 

YULE.  An  old  word  signifying  festival, 
and  still  in  use  to  designate  the  festival  of 
Christmas. 

ZEALOTS.  An  ancient  sect  of  the 
Jews,  so  called  from  their  pretended  great 
zeal  for  God's  laws,  and  the  honor  of  reli- 
gion. Thev  were  a  branch  of  the  Phari- 
sees, though  some  account  them  a  distinct 
sect.     (See  Pharisees.) 

The  Zealots  were  a  most  outrageous  and 
ungovernable  people,  and,  on  pretence  of 
asserting  the  honor  of  God's  laws,  and  the 
strictness  and  purity  of  religion,  assumed 
a  liberty  of  questioning  notorious  offend- 
ers, without  staying  for  the  ordinar}'  for- 
malities of  law ;  nay,  when  they  thought 
fit,  they  executed  capital  punishments 
upon  them  with  their  own  hands.  Thus, 
wncn  a  blasphemer  cursed  God  by  the 
name  of  any  idol,  the  Zealots,  who  next 
met  him,  immediately  killed  him,  without 
ever  bringing  him  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  true 
successors  of  Phinehas,  who,  out  of  a 
great  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  did  im- 
mediate execution  upon  Zimri  and  Cozbi ; 
which  action  was  so  pleasing  to  God,  that 
he  made  with  him,  and  his  seed  after  him, 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood. 
In  imitation  of  Phinehas,  these  men  took 
upon  them  to  execute  judgment  in  extra- 
ordinary cases :  and  not  only  by  the  con- 
nivance, but  with  the  permission  both  of 
the  rulers  and  the  people;  till,  in  after- 
times,  under  this  pretence,  their  zeal  de- 
generated into  all  manner  of  licentiousness 
and  extravagance.  And  they  not  only 
became  the  pests  of  the  commonwealth  at 
home,  but  opened  the  door  for  the  Romans 
to  break  in  upon  them,  to  their  final  and 
irrecoverable  ruin ;  for  they  were  continu- 
ally encouraging  the  people  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  assert  their  native 
liberty. 

They  made  no  scruple  of  robbing,  plun- 
dering, and  killing  the  principal  ot  the 
nobility,  under  pretence  of  holding  corre- 
spondence with  the  Romans,  and  betraying 
the  liberty  of  their  country :  and  upon  the 
merit  of  this,  they  assumea  to  themselves 
the  titles  of  benefactors  and  saviours  of 
the  people.  They  abrogated  the  succession 
of  ancient  families,  thrusting  ignoble  and 
obscure  persons  into  the  office  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  that  by  this  means  thev  might 
draw  over  the  most  infamous  villains  to 
their  parly.  And,  not  contented  to  afiront 
men,  they  injured  the  majesty  of  heaven. 
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and  proclaimed  defiance  to  the  Divinity 
itself,  by  breaking  into  and  profaning  the 
most  holy  place. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  especially 
by  Annas,  the  ni^h-priest,  to  reduce  them 
to  order;  but  neither  force  of  arms,  nor 
fiur  and  gentle  methods,  could  prevail 
upon  ihem.  They  persisted  in  these  violent 
proceedings,  and,  joining  with  the  Idu- 
means,  committed  all  manner  of  outrage, 
and  slew  many  of  the  high-priests  them- 
selves; and  even  when  Jerasalem  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  army,  they  never 
left  on  to  promote  tumults  and  distractions, 
till  their  intestine  quarrels  ended,  at  last, 
in  the  sacking  of  the  city. 

ZUINGLli^S.  The  disciples  of  Zuin- 
l^us,  whose  opinion  was  mat  Luther's 
scheme  of  Reformation  fell  very  short  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  nave  been 
carried.  Under  this  impression,  and  with 
a  view,  as  he  termed  it,  of  restoring  the 
Church  to  its  original  purity,  Zuingle 
sought  to  abolish  many  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
Luther  had  retained.  In  some  points  of 
doctrine,  he  also  differed  from  Luther, 
and  his  opinion  on  the  real  presence  made 
a  complete  separation  between  them.  Lu- 
ther held  that,  together  with  the  bread  and 


wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
really  present  in  the  eucharist.  Zuingle 
held,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  only 
signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  so  that  the  eucharistic 
rite  was  merely  a  pious  and  solemn  cere- 
mony^ to  brinff  it  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  faithful.  The  opinions  of  Zuingle  were 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  and  several  neigh- 
boring nations.  They  gave  rise  to  the 
most  violent  animosities  oetween  their  £ak- 
vorers  and  the  disciples  of  Luther.    Fre- 

auent  advances  to  peace  were  made  by 
le  Zuin^lians;  Luther  uniformly  rejected 
them  with  sternness.  He  declared  an 
union  to  be  impossible;  he  called  them 
"ministers  of  Satan."  When  they  en- 
treated him  to  consider  them  as  brothers, 
"  What  fraternity,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  do 
you  ask  with  me,  if  you  persist  in  your 
belief?"  On  one  occasion,  the  ingenuity 
of  Bucer  enabled  him  to  frame  a  creed; 
which  each  party^  construing  the  words  in 
his  own  sense,  might  sign.  This  effected 
a  temporary  trace ;  but  the  division  soon 
broke  out  with  fresh  animosity.  ^'  Hap- 
py," exclaimed  Luther,  **  is  the  man  who 
has  not  been  of  the  Council  of  the  Sacra- 
mentarians;  who  has  not  walked  in  the 
ways  of  the  Zuinglians." 


THE  END. 
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